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A WORD TO MY READERS. 



Will LI 



I rentorin^ thij rtep In Iha univerwil mkrcl] of 

ritU, '«t il be underatood tlinl 1 ua not plajuig 

with Fortana it "pitch uul toss" in ■ deiperate or 

cilculatiiig mood of lileruy gMnhling, nor ftui I snijoiti 

dedire rajself a mental Jtwn of Arc. besting uptfiat 

niuiuu to nte the people in their noble war ■gainst 

Igcorance and Wrong. I simply prepare a plain f«Mt, 

nhore the v'aaiSi irill be all of my own choosing, and laine of 

nr own dieuing, hoping that if what I pronde be wholo- 

d reliabing. I ahall have a host of fHendi at nj 

I board, wboic kind wordi and cheerful enooongenient 

I wilt ki^p me in a pTood aoi honourable position at the 

I bnd of the table. 

I ban been too long known by those nbom I adiJreu. 

I to leal (ttmge in addressing them. Mf earliest rbjtmes, 

I written from intnitive impulse, before hackneyed eipp- 

I tttueo or politic judgment couid dictito (heir tendency, 

B accepted and responded to by those whose good 

J i( a "lonw of stKDgth." The first aotiTo breath of 

Btt that mirapt oter my heart atrings, awoI.e wild but 

I tmvmi melodies, wUrh I dotted down in simple nolesj 

I and wbca I fannd that othen thonght the lane worth 

I tanning — when t heanl my straini hummed about the 

I tllar? of douKdlc limldn. aud saw old men, 

I bright women, and yoong children (canning my hotUd 

tnins, then was I made to (bink that my burning dciirv 

pour out my soul'i measure of mutic was given for a 

I porpoK. M; young boiom throbbed with raptuir, fur 

my (inlingi had mot with roponnTe CFboe* from honest 

and genuine Uumanit)', and the glory of heaven lermod 

sniiatly terraled, when 1 ditcmered that I held power 

rr the affections of eailh. 

The same spirit whii^h praoipled my lint Btlempts will 
I narlt my preaent one. What t Aors done Las found 
1 lupport, — let mo trust that what I may do will 
H the kind band of halp. I have full coufidcQce 
I in wf Mends, and belieTe if I oflec them the oombination 
I nf uUlKf mJt amnaement. which I hope to be enabled to 



do, they will freely take the wares I bring, and not (I 
worse of uie for mixing with them in the muiket-place of 
Activity and Labour. 

Let it not be imagined I am appointing myself any 
portiealar right to lead or teach "the jieople." Let it 
be said that I am striving to become a moral " t 
Trimmer" to the million; rather let mo confess that I 
have a distaalc for the fashion to riolenlly adopted of 
talking to " the people," as though Ihey needed an army 
of self-sscrilieing ttismpions to do battle for them, and 
rescue them from tlie "Sloagh of De?paod." 1 oiii i 
anxious to give my feeble lud to the gigantic struggle for 
Intellectual clavatuia nun going on, aud Sing my enenpci 
and will into a canse where my heart will lealously ani- 
mate my duty. 

It is too true tliat tliere are dense donds of Tgnaranca 
yet to be dissipated — huge mountains of Error yet to be 
removed i bur, there is ■ stirring development of pro- 
grcEsive mind in "the moss," which only requires ttndy 
and free communion with Truth to expand itself into that 
enlightened and pmclical oisdoni on which ever rests tlie 
perfection of sociui and political rivQliation j and I believe 
that all who work in the field of literature with sincere 
desire to ttrve tho many by arousing generous sympa- 
thies and cdueationBl tafte«, need make little pruftai 
of their HtrvJGO, for few mstancei can be adduced where 
"the peoptii" have not had suffciettt peireptioc 
thoroughly estimate those who were truly "with" and 
"for" them. 

I only ask a trial at the hands of those who have 
hitherto honoured me by their aduplion. I will give 
them the but my judgment can olTtT from the co-opeia- 
tion of healthy and vigorous talent, and my own continued 
efforts. I have strong fiiilh in bring received by my 
"auldacrjuaintance" with gracious and familiar weko 
but, thould I fail in my attempt to gain the patrooagt 
[ lo covet, I shall at Inut have the ullsfaction of knowing 
that I have mdearoiireif to deserve success. 

Eliia Cook. 
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CHEAP READING. 

When the world was in its leading strings, it was nsual 
to invoke some supernatural agent to fructify an author's 
brains ; hence arose, no doubt, prayers to Apollo and 
the Muses. We, anxious in our endeavour to do justice 
at once to the progress of education, and the estimation 
of our readers, prefer for our literary Lucina that unro- 
mantic neglected genius — Common Sense. 

The present era may be regarded as one of inteUectual 
congestion and physical distress ; the fever of the mind 
absorbs almost the pangs of hunger; the craving desire 
for knowledge keeps pace with the ravenous demand 
for bodily sustenance ; the press is taxed for supply, and 
no pens need lie fallow if they possess but skill enough 
to conduct their hero to the end of a story, to be mur- 
dered or married at pleasure; 

" Sotmets on lonnets crowd, and ode on ode, 
And tales of terror jostle on the road." 

A man's thoughts find their way to the publisher's 
before he is aware that he has uttered them ; and amidst 
all this plenty, it is absurd to suppose there is not 
abundance of real nourishment attainable ; yet the mind 
may be crammed, not nourished, and the reckless abuse 
of literary profusion develope the superficial smatterer, 
instead of the nerved giant of deep thought. It is the 
province of Self-Discipline, to regulate the traffic of ideas 
on the mind's highway, not to suffer this last to degene- 
rate into a common thoroughfare for all passengers, but to 
act as an honest collector by taking toll of the travellers 
upon this beaten track to ascertain their real character, 
that there may bo fewer mischievous and disorderly 
vagrants about it. 

Like all other super-eminent iniluenccs, the literature 
of a people is capable of the most tremendous opposites 
of good and ill, at one time becoming the prolific origin 
of social discord, at another the nurse of the affections, 
and the parent of domestic union. Mnntui;;!).? oomplained 
that, "we only toil and labour to stuff tln^ memory, and 
in the mean time, leave the conscience nml the imder- 
standing unfurnished and void." At present our literature 
seems diiefly framed for amusement, aud even upon sub- 
jects of vital influence to the State, the partisan is armed 
and the disputant provided with every weapon, except 
acquaintance with the first principles of his subject. But 
though the character peculiarly injurious to the public 
good is the merely superficial reader, yet the remedy to 
hia mischief is not in reading less, but in reading more ; 
and, therefore, let the fervour of inteUectual pursuits be 
encouraged; but it should be after knowledge, not ex- 
citement, exercised not upon the fortunes of a fictitious 
fair one, or subjunctive hero, who might, could, would, 
or should, yet never has been, but upon the stem reali- 
ties of actual life, breaking up the mist of prejudiced 
opinion. 

"Wolvertonl Wolvcrtonl stop here five minutes, 
gentlemen !" There b a general rush ; the living load 
issues from those ponderous vehicles, and scarcely one 
returns without some cheap publication. " The Times, 
— Morning Papers !" salute the car; that long stand 
crowded with its particoloured volumes attracts the eye. 
Here is a difference to the wearisome journeys of old 
times, when the traveller between London and its sister 
metropolis of the north had an affair of days before him, 
during which his body, cramped in a cumbrous coach, was 
a type of his intellectual inertness, stagnating in somno- 
lent stupor, or feverish fatigue ; anon, alternating between 
the calculated approximation to his next stage, or the 
remembered accommodation of his last inn! Contrast 
the dreary drowsiness in the one, with the ceaseless pro- 
cess of thought and its material, in the other case, and 
recollecting that by the interchange of ideas, personally 
or in pages, the disposition of society is formed, estimate 
the immense responsibility attached to the increased 
CMilities of this mental communication. The education 



of the intellect by perusal of newspapers alone, silently 
and rapidly extends to an inconceivable amount in every 
individual who reads them. By them we are brought 
within the radius of reality ; men's acts here speak, the 
world is stereotyped, and facts constitute the food given 
by these gigantic granaries of intelligence to nourish 
reflection, as they concentrate to the focus of a glance, 
the virtues which sustain, the crimes which shock whole 
empires. Allow their opinions to be partial, judgment 
thrives upon attrition, and the contrast between rival 
champions and opposing causes, exercises the elements 
of each individual mind, to adjudicate the issue. Even 
in what is termed light reading, we desire to approximate 
to an accurate estimate of life, to distinguish the super- 
ficial from the soUd, truth from theory, whereby weakness 
may not obliterate inherent good; but experience, speaking 
its resistless conviction, exiiibit things just as they are. 

The lightest works of fiction, if written with a moral 
aim, tend to universal exaltation ; and let us not ungrate- 
fully forget what vast amount of benefit these attractive 
productions induce, by fostering a love of purer recrea- 
tions than the young would otherwise cultivate, and by 
withdrawing the mind from habits of questionable or 
decidedly pernicious influence, to the sacred precincts of 
domestic affection. Every one creates for himself a home, 
— if reality denies one, he seeks it in the ideal ; and as 
the last sign of utter depravity is tlie incapacity to 
imagine good, so a strong hand to lead back the wanderer 
is to apply representations founded upon probabilities, to 
beguile from vice by picturing virtue more attractive. 
The labour, therefore, employed by the writers of fiction, 
derives no unworthy meed in the augmented tenacity 
with which they lead us to cUng to the hearth of early- 
loved associations ; so that in the lulls of our after being 
— the intervals of the tempests of life — enthusiasm of 
feeling is cherished, and the pathway of the affections 
kept open by the myriad reminiscences connected with 
some favDurite tale perused in that circle — " home" — 
before the young heart had bocomo touched by worldly 
selfishness. Who among us sliall outgrow the memory 
of the fresh hopes, glad impulses, and eager interests that 
kindled within us when we first read " Robinson Crusoe," 
and who sliall gUmce back on those precious emotions 
without a mother's image, a father's voice, and the " old 
familiar faces " coming thick upon us with their refining 
and sacred influences. 

It is upon the true, whether in morals or science, the 
works of modem literature should be based; nor will 
cither amusement or pathos be wanting. So long as man 
continues what he is, Democritus will not need a subject 
for a smile, nor Ueraclitus for a sigh. In fiction, conge- 
niality with fact — in humorous composition, some fair 
ground whereon wit may shape its weapon, should be 
preserved — whilst in the perusal of political or moral 
science, opinion must not be handed over utterly to the 
tliraldom of pedantic empirics, who, tottering firom the 
altitude of their own pretence, threaten to involve the 
public also in the ruin of their fall. The vague appre- 
hension entertained by some that an aristocracy of intel- 
lect would unsettle the fabric of society, is but the night- 
mare of a narrow mind and a willing ignorance ; for no 
question can exist as to the increase of moral gain result- 
ing from the pre-eminence of subordinate reason over 
rebellious brutality. 

The prorince of the literary philanthropist is clear — to 
circulate widely, under every shape, elements of truth; 
to strengthen the bands of society by instruction, and to 
cement national union by social and domestic recreation. 
The love of families engendered by this potent, but quiet 
influence, extends and evolves itself into patriotism, and 
a correct sense of social and political freedom, grounded 
on the only safe basis — discipline of mind. It circulates 
the healthy current of the affections, and elevates and 
strengthens at the same time. Men, notwithstanding 
their vaunted iudependenoe!, love to get others to t^ink 
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toi tlwin, and to this, perhaps, are owing many *rnir» in 
vhiit «e (io know, and the Tsit nDmber of rctnaining 
ptga in the great volome of NUmv, which, with all uoi 
rciearcb», nc bB>e not f ct turaeil orer. Shuw, also, Che 
deYelopioeaC of one fact Inds not to anoltaer single dis- 
covery, but to B «bn|p ieri» in relation lu that ooe, (thus 
light through a crefico imdiales tnitiilinetly, but still 
unirenollf ,) to the adxanco of kaowleJge i« in etnet pfo- 
portioQ to the certainty of our cognizance of ftnt Jiriri- 
ciplea, and of their sepsrvtc sod united operation. To 
'' 9 the royal road of reading csd alone conduct all 
es; fi>r iti ond is the endoicinent of power to frame 
othcn and outselics to good. By inflTiialing the bcol- 
. e their proper datiei, w that the will may 
giTO energy to BCt, without the tyranny of passiou, by 
initltuting an intetlectoal eampsrison of human capi 
' others, and by prompting how, and what to i 

) higher in the scale of intelligence, to "Hi " cLeap 
muling" affect sodetr, and by a wide dtfi^sioa o( moral 
iiappbesB a 
rulen and ai 



TQS THREE HYACINTHS Bk^ORE HEAVEN. 
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W:tk bii own hand, u the way-wotn patement; 
dusty, little, low att window, and cTen Corent Gsrden 
dock could hate told, he bad donu for nigh forty years, 
old Jan Blum, tbu Dutch florist, had swept out Ms queer 
old shop that morning. 

For nigh full forty years the process hsd been the 
Moiej whirJi Wat, that as the scraps of string and straw, 
and bass, made a Utile busp besida tbe kennel's edge — a 
•cry little heap, for the florist was thrifty even to a frsg- 
meut of string, he settled his spectacles more steadily on 
hi> old thick Dutch aane. and bending stimy— ad Uttle old 
thick-set men do, hunted atnidst the hesri before him, as 
dllifiently, ai conningly, as acutely, as sharply, at a 
monkey tot a not amidst the leares, or as Tenicrs' miser 
amidst his bog of guelders. After the rcicoe of live scraps 
* siring of undue length, old Jan's broad Dutch thumb 
hI forefinger came ujion what almo<)t any one else 
would have mistaken for a pickled ontoa; a doyen, 
mouldy, withered, miserable, little bulb. This, aflei 
fDudry looks, and doubts, and pincbes. was consigned 
again beneath the brash, and swept into Gib kennel. 

" t there it lay, — lay till the chilly evening drew 
i -, lay till eiery figure on the dock *ii9 blank to 
the upturned nte of passers by; lay till (he churchyard 
ravesiones s&iwed iu> calendar of age or ttme, nf wealth 
I poiertf, of repntatiou or obSL-Uil^i lay till the bloom 
n eluilered jgnyex, on pine, on rudciy RoTinan apple, 
n pearly hued eamelUa flowers, qr those vermillion 
billed, on thick set bunches of peraotums, was only fitful 
l/j tbe Bje In the Utile artiSci J light Jet th.'d i lay till 
prowling misery began unseen to search amidst the 
arbafe of the market, and the rtcli odour of a hundred 
iaiioTS from the nenlthy tarcms around lured men on 
) Ibwe taicras' warmth, and light, and Iniury. 
At the »mo moment as two children crossed ta the 
a carrot they had found aiuidst the rub- 
le it by the light of the old flortst^s one 
little oil lamp, a tarriagc of unusual splendour dashed up 
'~d stopped beliire the door. Two footmen descended, 
d came to the carttoiro window nearest the paf euient. 
"No," wu- Ihf brief .iniwer to their inquiry, "I 
.- "[.(lied, the far younger of 
Iwu i.w. ' 1 1 '.'^cended, and guarded by 

the "' ■ ' I'fom the nnholy touch of 

the IiV" I ' '{It into tbe shop. 

"I aj.:!! I' I'Mij >." iiith>," she nld in a mice 

(h«l WiiulJ li^.e t>.ou bcauiiful had it been 1pm hmghty, 
■' alimibltr likwnisi you have jnrh. have jon not?" 
" 1 bATc, bnt they arc rvstlf;" and tbe old flaritt, a* 



!a<'.o^iic as iWis Duke's only daughter was haughty, still 
kept hu arms folded on the little yellow leaved, dog cwed 
led^ur which lay before him 

" Price is no consideration; shew me them." 
Slowly and with an expressive rub at Ids old thick set 
nose, the florist unlocked a drawer in the dusty shelves 
behiud hifli. and hriziging sii large sized bulbs Irom 
thrnee, placed them be^rv thu lady. 

" These," he said, " are cheap at the prjee," and 
named a costly sum, " tor Ihcy have double blooms, a 
tbe true huii. But this one," he continued, and picking 
an eitiaordinary ailed bulb &om amidst die set before 
him, " will prove a matchless flower for bloom and 

" Yea, though the depth and richness of tlie oolonr 
almost wholly depend npon the quantity of light and 
warmth such bulbs require, and are accustomed to." 

"Just mark it. My servant, who has some knowledge 
of these things, shall have parti^rulnr instTucIlonB, M 1 
desirous of a fine flower of this colour, for a cort 
table of my boudoir ; the draperies around being of tha 
richest yellow, and needing a contrast." 

The lady had referred the old' nun to the Duke's home- 
steward for payment, and swept aoroES tbe shop tmr 
the door, when she stepped back a pai<e or two, and ■ 
" Have you yellow hyacinths, and what's their pricoi" 
" 1 have a few that would have flowers as golden u a 
new minted sovereign; thiir [irice about fire shiUing* 
a bulb." 

" I'll thank you to rear me one, for our gardeneri haie 
wholly failed in this colour, and I will c^ again at If 
eluse of winttT. Good day," and the prond lady r 
tAced her stf ps. 

" And yet," chuckled the old man, when the costly 
bulbs had been depofiited in a brown paper hup, and 
delivered to the " ailver «tick-in-waiting," and iJie lar. 
' \tl the door ; " they may bo ttaa in the homely 
)f middle class streets ; they'll thrive iu the 
smeU of cheese and candiss, of tailors' sbred* and book- 
aelicrs' paste, in dull roams, and above smoky fireplacea, 
and yet, be often as gulden hued as the brightest sove- 
reign in our pocket j aye, aye, and shed a light ebout, 
which purple cannot. But I bate poor and rich, the one 
' *■ pride, the other for its poverty." 

BO he did, this old Covent Garden floriH, for the 
tai-collectors dreaded his growl, especially Mr. Ttnunble, 
who came quarterly for the poor nte, and who, not only 
confided bii trepidation on the particolai mominge to hia 
barber, bnt nercr biled purchasing a little eitia pungent 
snnff, to stiuiulstG his courage, as he said, agwnat this 

Greenland boar." A.i for the rich, not one amoi 
them would huve entered his shop, hut that bis great woi 
uiiabled liirn lu keep a rare stock of such Iniuries as they 
sought. Beyond this, of giving money's worth, and 
taking money, the old florist acted, and through life had 
:Md, OS if eti-ry man's lund was raited against him, and 
a own against thein. Moral joslice or gospel truth h« 
lew not; liis whole ci>de of living wdl consisted in 
living in hnaliHty with all men. 

When it hud grown fuUy dark, and the one little misS' 
Table oil lamp shed bnt a uckly glare ocnns the tYnap, he 
chained thedoor, and went into the little back room, mieh 
served him for the fmrposo* both of parlour and kilfhen. 
Konsing op the bit of dull f)i« In the- little ttoie, and pladng 
"^ tea kettle already on t]io hob. over it, ho set a tea Iny on 
small round table bostde hit old greasy leather choir, got 
lit a Clip and tancer. a Impoi with a tin iqioat, a inodlnim 
of moist sugar in an old Wiif finpcr-tU>i, frnm B little 
three cornered onptwanl, and ligbting a candle in as old 
in randlestirk, lU down in his diair. Whilst he (nldontly 
(uted for some tnrther addition to his tea-table before 
that meal eommnieed, he whlled away Ids time, by taking 
from a low sliolf eloM; bc«ide hia choir an old dusty I 
mcked fayadnth glast, st/ipped up tbe fissaro wilb a Idl | 
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of putty^ poured into it some composition from a bottle, 
and then taking an ordinary looking bulb from the same 
place, stuck it in the top. Whilst he was examining this 
achievement, and meditating a place of deposit, amidst 
the heaped up litter on shelf and table, a side door, evi- 
dently leading from a passage, was opened, and an old 
woman came in, bringing with her a small loaf, a piece of 
butter, and two kidneys in a scrap of paper. She placed 
them on the tray, and then eyed what the old man had 
been doing. 

" Don't stand looking there," he said, at length, with 
one of those growls Mr. Thumble had specified to the 
barber; and when he had duly examined the kidneys, 
the butter, and the loaf, " but just give me the toasting 
fork ; these kidneys are uncommon smaU, Mrs. Wink — 
and just find a place where this thing can stand. D'ye 
hear?" 

Mrs. Wink, with a grumble, took up the candlestick 
and went round the room, specifying as she did so, shell' 
and lidless box and drawer, all literally heaped up with 
the florist's priceless treasures; but this place was too 
dark, the other too cold, and so on, till arri\'ing at a little 
old fashioned table opposite the door by which she had 
entered, she half dropped the candle from her hand, when 
she saw before her, on the top of an old dusty herbal, a 
small piece of rich needlework about the size of a child's 
sampler. 

" Lord, Sir," she exclaimed, " if here ain't small Char- 
lotte's primroses." 

"Just mind your own business, Mrs. Wink," replied 
the old, man, turning roui-id his head, and holding forth 
the toasting fork as if it were a sword, " or else wo shall 
settle our account very briefly on Saturday night. Is 
there a place I say ? Or, stop, come and hold the two 
kidness — they are uncommon small, whilst I see; for 
you are duller and slower than ever." 

Obeying this mandate, Airs. Wink came towards the 
fire, where resigning the toasting fork to her charge, the 
old florist took up the hyacinth glass and bulb, and went 
round to the small semi-circular table opposite the door, 
on which stood, on a tattered, faded green cloth, a very 
thick old Dutch herbal in the midst, and on either side, a 
pile of dog-eared books, a mouldy ink-horn, and a 
scattered litter of papers and old pocket books. On the 
top of the great thick Dutch book itself, lay a multitude 
of odds and ends, chiefly scraps of papei*; these he pushed 
aside, set down the hyacinth glass, with strict injunctions 
to Mrs. Wink not to lay an unholy finger thereon, and 
.then took up the little piece of embroidery. It was to put 
it away, to lock it safely up, till the bankrupt house- 
painter and decorator on the second floor could pay the 
month's rent due that morning, and this he had taken 
into a sort of pledge (there being little else left) knowing 
the value small Charlotte's father set upon it. 

This done, he resumed his place by the fire, finished 
his meal, and was about to return again into the shop, in 
order to close it for the night, when Mrs. Wink stayed 
him by asking him for sixpence in advance of her weekly 
fee of eighteenpence. 

'* Whaf s it for ? eh ? You can't want it, I^Irs. Wink ; 
eighteenpence on Saturday night, and gone already ? " 

" Lord a mussy, whaf s eighteenpence to get coal and 
candle — and — " 

" There, there," interrupted the old man, " I pay the 
poor rate, and that's all I've to do with poverty, or all 
that concerns me. And recollect, that if you have this 
sixpence, let it be the last you ask for, or you and I shall 
settle accounts on Saturday night. Do ye hear ?" 

The old woman made an humble obeisance which 
showed she did, waited till the florist brought her sixpence 
in coppers from the shop, and then set about clearing 
away, mending the fire, and filling the kettle. As soon as 
this boiled, and her household duties were over for the 
night, she, under pretence of fetching the old man's 
nightly half-pfait of beer, brought in with her a new half 



quartern loaf and two ounces of butter; and finding as she 
hoped he would be, still away in the shop, she put the 
loaf and butter in, and the kettle beneath her aj)roii, and 
going through the little door, opposite the new set hyacinth, 
pulled off* her shoes and crept up the dark dirty staircase 
to the second floor, where beneath a door a narrow streak 
of light shone ; she tapped as gently at this door as she 
had crept up stairs, and then went in. A girl of about 
eleven years of age was seated by so small a handful of 
fire, in a large old fashioned grate, as to look like a nut 
in a cauldron, engaged in embroidering pieces of canvass, 
with silk and wool of rich colour, which lay sorted in 
little skeins on the small round table before her; she used 
her fingers with such dexterity, as to at once show what 
practice she had ; but staying them, and lifting up her 
face, burst into tears, as the old woman came and crouched 
before her. 

" There, there my dear," spoke the old woman, half 
sobbing herself, for the father's poverty and the young 
child's sweet nature had endeared both to her heart, 
" fretting won't mend the matter, I know what he's done ; 
but when times are better, the renfll be paid, and 
you'll get it back again, so ** 

** But my father will miss it," spoke the child, " as he 
was making a little frame for it, and will be sure to ask 
for it to morrow. To see him busy and amused was 
worth so much, amidst our despair, that- 
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I'n speak to him, 1*11 try and touch hira," inter- 
rupted the old woman, as with a comer of her apron she 
wiped the child's large rolling tears; "but here's the 
kettle, dear, nearly boiling, and a loaf of bread, and a 
bit of butter. You can say you got a little credit for them, 
and " 

Whilst she was thus speaking she had risen, and was 
now settling the kettle over the tire, when an unmis- 
takeable voice from the staircase called out — 

"Mrs. Wink!" 

" Lord a mussy, there he is," exclaimed the poor old 
creature ; and half upsetting the kettle in her tremor, she 
dropped the loaf and butter from her apron, and hobbled 
from the room. 

The old man, with the shop lamp in his hand, met her 
at the foot of the staircase. 

" Again tampering with my lodgers, ch, Mrs. Wink ? 
Again serving them at my cost, eh ? Again troubling 
yourself, whether other people live or die, eh ? Very well, 
here's twelve more penny pieces, and our Saturday night's 
settlement is to night. There's the door, and recoUect, 
if you ever again cross it, I'll " 

The threat was not destined to be recorded, for the 
old creature interrupted him, by pleading her poverty and 
asking mercy. " I tell you what," he answered " I've 
no concern about the matter, there's the door. My way 
of reading the text * do unto others* is to pay 'em theii 
money, and there the matter ends." 

He half pushed the aged creature to the door, latched 
it uiion her, locked himself safely into his own apart- 
ment, and rousing up the fire, lighted his pipe, and 
meditated over this dismissal of Mrs. Wink, and his next 
experiment, as regarded domestic assistance, coming at 
last to the conclusion that he would try a " cheap boy." 

But, never conscious once through all this meditation, 
that an invisible chain of causes links creature unto crea- 
ture, poor unto rich, rich unto poor, evil unto good, 
good unto evil; that no despair existing, no misery en- 
dured, no sorrow disregarded, but what bear up, and set 
in motion, their own great principles of final truth and 
justice. Never was once conscious that the dull and husky 
bulbs and roots around his walls held each within them, 
in their germs of beauty and fragrance, a protest against 
his most unchristian creed; being unlike and different in 
odour and in hue, yet when germinated, severally beauti- 
ful, and, as a whole, necessary to the divine poxposes, of 
Him who made them One. 

He was unoonsciouB of tbesa things 1 But the golden- 
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□ of odour 



■d hyadntli was set, Kad the jenr 
■od bcautr wu begun t 

The Duke'a horirs. in btsriug awsj the carrion, hod 
■eUlereU the little heap from uut the kennel with their 
'■o the pftTemenl before the darist's door, n> thai 
when the two prowling children tnrned from tlie -window, 
through which thej hul been jntentlj wntcbing the lady, 
tb« little scraps of strinp and straw, and the miserable 
botb, which evva aTuice hod diaregatded, hi; at thrir 
Feet. The fonnger of the two Udi ibw It first, and seiz- 
ing It. held it Qp with an exalting grin. 

" Halloo, SwallowtaiH got a quicker cjc than jou'm. 
Bee here." The child evidcnllj miitook it for an oriirai, 
for he «ct hii teeth into it like a Giniithcd dog; but a 
ntonient convinced him of his nistakc, and he spit it out on 
to the ground. The other hid, who might be twelre yenra 
old, was evidentlr named from the garment he wore 
luTiag been oilginnlly a man's full uinl dten-coat, (or 
It wu aa lung as he wu tall, uid, consequently, the taper 
ends trailed in the mad which la; upon the street*, picked 
it ap Bfpun with some cnriosity, asd examined it by the 

i light of the street lamp under which they now Etocd. When 
this was done, he thrust the uneaten modicum of his onn 
share of the carrot into the other's hand, as a 9ort of 
tacit barter for unreserved poueaiian, and then, without 
a word, dived down an alley in thepuriieus of Dmty Ifiie. 
l[o had evidently some purpose in view, lia thoogfa the 
a-U-mode beef, and trijie, and pie-Bhopa, were eqiecialljr 
fragnint and tempting at this hour, and the chance of filch- 
ing best, juit then aa cuslamera streamed in, he kept On, till 
afUr threading a multitude of short but intricate gullies 
and lanes of the lowest and laojt squnlid chamcter, he 
readied a sort of yard, or court abutting on one of tliosa 
narrow plcti of burial-ground which di^race tho dvilin- 
lion of our age, and the decoDC<f of human natorc. In tJui 
yard were a few old dilapidated hooaes, whose chamben 
weTH reached by a common ilaircaae, and whose win- 
dows, tram the bbuik wall turned toward] the yard, 
were evidentlj so jitaced as to look folly on Uie burial- 
gromul. Larking in the shadows till several persons had 
i to and fro to tho staircases, ho crept into one of 
assages, and up to a dour in its extremity. Though 
I, hght streamed through its dilapidated chinks, and 
tho clUik nt a cobbler's hammer on a lapstone was plainly 
heud. For a long time, more or less, this continued 
I inmiotonoiuily ; and before it ceased all the clacks round 
* id fOne ten. At length the door opened, and a man, 
_.«nt and threadlHue, and advanced b year», came out, 
I and pasaad into the yard. For this departure the boy 
had wailed, for he immcdiatelf lifted the door latch and 
ent into the rcnm. There woi abasement and timidity 
in the tread of his naked feet upon the floor, oa he 
approached a wonian binding thoes at a small table, quite 
dilTcrent to that with which they ordinarily leB|il and 
bounded along the pavcuient of the t.treet j. Tlie woman, 
> she heard Ihc ttrp. looked up into the boy's face, hut 
ever Spoke, though her tileace ImpUed either anger or 

" Don't be hard on me, mum," at last spoke Swollow- 
lil, " it was them as did it ; though I waa cotcbed. yon 
I know it Dum, and thaf b bow the three months was got." 
" I give you up, SwoUowtail," replied the woman, with 
ii:h coalnms. " I did ' ' 






nothrr died (n 



! three years ogo, and 



I dona my best ever since, though the Lurd knows 

1 porerty'i n hard thing on us, but its no use) three 

I nimtba more on it, and in the old company, and what's 

I. a lad. or wbal'a the use I Say of forgiving ?" 

I " But It i* use, Esther," coolinoud the lad rnnlritely, 

I " 'MWdally if you saya it. Don't make me bad outright, 

I Btf&ET, at yoo may. But it ain't bin with other lads; ifs 

|r Mpwst&up at Brixton where I bin, and there's what they 

fsaome, both ibe (chaolmstter and the chaplain." He 

•ft^ 1 scTDp of paper from his pockrt and read It to 

evomaiu il<?r guc toftened and her eye lieU more 



, kindly upon him; and thus intuitively aararcd of for^... 

iiess, he knelt, and grasped her coarse hani band. Still 

more kindly at last she aoid, 
"When did ynu get out!" 
"At twelve. A lot on 'ero got out then." 
"And where have ye been since?" She asked this 

question with eomethiiig like duubt in the tone or uer 

"Didn't daro to come 'ofure, mum, 'csUse o' the old 
man, he ain't like you, Esther; and » as t was hungry, 
I went with Ned to Covcnt Garden to find a sera;', >■>•) 
that's the trath." The abDebinder raised up the misera- 
ble child's bee, and reading truth there, preased down her 
hpa upon Ids rorehead. 

"Do be a good lad, SwoUowloil," she said, "for my 
heart's bin core about you; and don't ho n going with 'ct 
any more so as to draii into their tropa." As lie mad 
a fervent promise, she recollected he was hungry, a 
rising and going to a closet, she brought ont, and gave t 
him, the portion of a loaf and a scrap of cheese, and 
rousing op the narrow fire, set on o coffee-pot ; and when 
slie had mode him some coffee, she drew up the table 
the fire, and the hid crouched beside her as she Ct 
tjuucd her hibours. 

At length, whan he hod ratlslied his voracious hunger 
and regarded her face for some moments with an earr 
noss as profoand as it was touching, he produced tha 
miserable, cracked, and bitten litUe bulb from the only 
present pocket of the swallowtail garment, and laid it ~ 
the leather she was binding. She miitook It for on oni 
and Haid ao- 

" No, there'll come a flower on't. There was some 
'em growing in the turnkey's lodge this morning, and 
that's how I know." 

■■ But what's the good on 'em to folks like ua, as 1 
gnrdens, or oiould, or even a flower, in phices nui;l 



this.*" 






"Tt only wanta water," replied 11 
grow; and 1 should hke yon to take 
me, Esther, and see whst'll come on H. You've often 
wished for a flower for the window ther^ so, if this 
to come to one, you might be glad." And thoi he entersd 
into the fiiU hiatory of this little, miserable, bitten, dis- 
carded thing, minutely describing the old fluriat'a shup, 
the grandeur of the carriage, and the great hidy who hod 
descended from it. The shoebinder hod listened more 
and more Bll«atively, and now as the crouching child 
described, with almost Dutch graphicness, llie colour of 
the Duke's gorgeous livery, and the beauty of tho lady's 
features, she dropped bcr work and exclaimed, 

" It is no other than the Lady Augusta you saw. Swal- 
lowtail, aiul the great Duke's daughter, where our littla 
Kitty hves kitchen-maid." 

" Htm as is the Parliament Duke the old n 
about, eh.'" inquired the lad, with an acute i 
whii^h ahowed how precocious were his wits, and bow 
theie sort of subjecta had been discussed in hb hearing. 

" He goes on about all them sort of folks," rejoined 
the ahoebindcr; "but perhaps on Ihia one more than tho 
rest, becaneo of lus doings and speeches about the poor; 
looking down on 'cm, as father says, and treating 'em 
like children, instead o' giiing 'em laws by which they 
could help tliemgelves. And so as this sort o' thing 
rankles sore ui Ua heart, charity iuslead o* justice, he 
holca Kitty being there, and 'U never be friends with her 
whilst ahe cata this bread of unjust pride and wealth. So 
this is why him and roe are always a sqnabbling; ~ ' 
when I sometimes get hot on him, and tell him n 
Kitty often tells me, when 1 go and t^ce a cup of 
with she and Mr. Wink in the pantry, about wlut a deal 
Lady .\ngusla pya in charity, and what a good man the 
Duke it., he always stops me short, and tells me to talk 
no longer of pride and sulliihnesa. Dut I tell you what 1 
think it ii, Swaltowlaii, and I've told the old mnii so 
more than once, its ignannce of the truth on every ridei 
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the rich not knowing the poor, nor the poor the rich. 
Bat I thinks if the hearts of all on us could be seen by 
each other^ as God must see 'em, how much charity, and 
good, and love, there is in the natur* o' the verj worst 
among us, and how that wealth and high places are as 
full of evils in the way o' shutting up the human hearts 
o* the great, as poverty and ignorance among sich as us, 
our wisdom would so grow, and our charity so increase 
for one another, as to make us all understand, that it 
ain't by putting up, or down, or trampling on, or destroy- 
ing, that we shall make the world and its evils better; 
but by coming to understand, that as different flowers 
grow side by side in a garden, so human natur's stand 
before God, with their biggest duty, to be wiser and 
better, if they can, whilst cheerful in heart at the place 
they stand in, and willing only to change it, by being 
worthy of a better." 

Thus speaking with the best measure of philosophy 
she had, Esther, now much interested about the miser- 
able litUe bulb, so lately rescued firom the kennel, rose, 
and, assisted by the lad, found up an old glazed teapot, 
lidless and cracked, but which answering its purpose well, 
when fitted with an old spoutless tin funnel, and filled 
with water, received the bulb, and was carried and placed 
upon the rotten window-sill. 

So, by the time the outcast of the streets nestled to the 
bit of rug the poor shoebinder had spread for him, upon 
some shavings in a sort of closet beneath the staircase, 
the text of Truth and God began to write itself, by its 
own signs : 

Amidst gorgeousncss, artistic beauty, and wealth : 

Amidst pUdnness, unused riches, and common-place 
Ufe: 

Amidst poverty, honesty, crime, and ignorance : 

And tet one God and Heaven were oyer all. 
♦ ♦♦«*♦ 

♦ 4t * ♦ * * 

Weeks passed on, and winter .fell, before the genial 
goodness cf the spring I 

. And Uke this goodness of dear Nature in another form, 
the genial influence of the poor shoebinder's honest vir- 
tues warmed into life the latent virtues of the wretched 
outcast lad. Through this influence he again resumed 
his old place in an adjoining ragged school, and through 
her Idnd words and her own honest labour, earned a few 
weekly pence by running errands for some printers in a 
neighbouring garret, and secured a daily meal and nightly 
shelter. Here was the true secret of the growing change ; 
this security against need of vicious companionship. And 
lot the littie, miserable, bitten bulb, began to grow in 
the old teapot on the rotten window-ledge, much to the 
amusement of the old saturnine cobbler, as he sat stitch- 
ing shoes, and meditating public wrongs. But, as it 
tlurived and threw forth litde leaves, though pale in their 
poor greenness from the want of sun and air, and thrust 
out Itttle fibres far down into the old teapot, the lad, 
creeping th^re of an evening when the old cobbler was 
•iwsy, watched its growth with singular curiosity. This, 
in itself, generated a strong interest in the old florist's 
shop, in its dusty roots and bulbs, and in the old man 
himielf ; and looking often in, as he passed on his errands 
for Esther or the printers, he began at last to identify 
himself with it, and to wish that he could stand behind 
the counter, and learn the secrets written on the slips of 
wood, thrust here and there between the heaps of bulbs. 
Telling these things to Esther, and her interest awakened, 
both by the growth of the poor root in the teapot, and 
the singular pertinacity of the lad in visiting this strange 
old florist's window so often, she one day passed it pur- 
posely in order to look ; and doing so, her eye rested on 
a slip of paper yellow with dust, on which, she had just 
Bchidarahip enough to decipher, was written, " Wanted 
a lad, wages a shilling a week, and no victuals." Now, it 
happened that some weeks had passed since Mrs. Wink's 
1, and no lad bad yet bid lor this tempting office; 



so that when ibe poor shoebinder, thinking of Swallow- 
tail, stepped in and made inquiry, the old man's growl 
?ra8 not so fierce as usual. 'The truth was, that he had 
lately had an uncommon fit of the rheumatism, and had 
found shutting the shutters, and lighting his bit of mise- 
rable fire, irksome tasks, so that when Esther spoke of 
her ability to procure a recommendation from the lad's 
schoolmaster, and one from the printers, he consented to 
take him upon trial, if such recommendations proved 
satisfactory. They did so; the printers amongst them 
found up an old coat, trousers, and hat; Esther vras able 
to procure a second-hand pair of shoes on credit; so that 
in a week, under his real name of Joe, the poor outcast, 
who had so lately fed upon the garbage of the market 
near, stood behind the old counter, amidst the latent 
glory of a million flowers. 

There was but one fear or doubt in the heart of the 
poor shoebinder, and this was, lest the lad should again 
get inveigled by those who had profited by his outcast 
Bfe, or who fincQng his advance into a place of decency 
and trust, should, through intimidation or persuasion, 
make him the tool of their arts, in order to compass 
some design upon wealth, so proverbial, as was that of the 
Dutch florist's. 

But there was no fear ; and none should have been in 
the heart of the poor shoebinder, considering the worth 
of all her anxious care and service, her self-denial, so 
that hunger should offer no temptation, her appeal 
against the saturnine remonstrances of the old man her 
father, and her earnest words to Joe; never put in the shape 
of a homily, but quietly as a prayer to affection and to 
duty : and in no barren soil this good seed fell. In a 
week or ten days, a customer might have thought Joe 
had been amidst bulbs and brown paper bags all his Ufe ; 
and as he could light a fire and shut the shop, and never 
asked questions or made any reply to a dozen or so of 
those growls so dreaded by Mr. Thumble, the poor rate 
collector, the old man and his "cheap boy" got on 
fairly, more especially, as the misery of his late single- 
handedness was still fresh upon his mind. 

Thus installed into something more than Mrs. Wink's 
place, having more duties, and being there a greater 
number of hours, Joe soon began to distinguish from the 
footing of the officials and their clerks, who rented the 
first floor as an office, certain little steps, heard on the 
old dirty staircase, especially after this office had closed. 
As he had had strict injunctions from the old man, never 
to ascend this staircase, except on a special and ordered 
errand to the third floor, where the spare stock of bulbs 
were stored, it might have been some time before he had 
really leamt to whom these little steps belonged, but 
that good Mrs. Wink, living in a near neighbourhood, 
soon discovering ho was errand boy, made herself known 
to him, and entrusted him with divers messages and 
humble love tokens to small Charlotte, to deliver which, 
unsuspected by the old man, required no common amount 
of tact and ingenuity. Thus did Joe, ready of ear and 
quick of foot, soon rival Mrs. Wink in good offices, 
whilst by degrees he gathered from her some outline of 
their poor lodger's story. 

That this small Charlotte's father was one of those, by 
whose exquisite taste and genius, too often unregarded, 
wealth is so much indebted for the artistic grace and 
beauty it can gather around it. He could be hardly 
called either a house-painter, a designer, or a decorator ; 
but somewhat aU combined in a rare and exquisite 
manner. He adapted colours in decoration to one an- 
other, such as costly draperies to their aspects, and the 
walls around; he hung pictures with masterly effect as 
to Hght and shade; he disposed of statuary; and had 
been consulted in general decoration, from the placing of 
golden shields, and sups and salvers, upon a royaTbuJfet, 
to the vase and its exotics in a drawing room. But in the 
midst of a most prosperous career he had fallen into bad 
health. To meet some heavy demand, which fell upon hint 
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at that -foe for decorations ho had to provide, he had 
borrowed of Bhim ; who, to his trade of florist, added 
secretly that of usurj. At this time, an application was 
iiiado ti> this poor man of genius, to design and procure 
t.rijtLiics for a private suit of rooms belonging to the 
j,r: .-it Duke's daughter, of this story, which, unusually 
josMy, drew largely on his finances. Their colour was the 
.lop]>est golden, and their fabric the most georgeous satin 
the looms of Lyons could produce; but when up, they 
\c(»ro, merely, for what appeared to be no more than a 
whim of the moment, disapproved of, ordered down, and 
rcpl.iciid by others. The draperies were retained, and the 
fnbric paid for ; but recompence for design and labour re- 
fused by the Duke's man of business, as an impossible 
claim, considering the fact of disapproval. Thus, the 
designer was a ruined man, for he had to satisfy the 
claims of workmen he had employed. But in e3ctenuation, 
these circumstances had never reached the ear of Lady 
Aufi^sta J she had only to say " I will," or, " I will not," 
and all the rest was referred to the solicitor or the 
house-flteward ; and that any one would be ruined by a 
mere wi^h, had possibly never entered her mind. 

But it did ruin the poor designer, did consign him 
t/> the tender mercies of old Blum, who, being by far the 
largest opposing creditor, consented to waive his present 
claim to a little annuity tied up to the poor designer's 
only child, and on which the money had been borrowed, 
on condition that he received yearly two-thirds of this 
:*nm, and that the designer rented two empty rooms upon 
his $>econd floor, which considering the rent he asked, he 
c )uld let to no one else. This was bondage over them; 
thi« the secret of his hostility. 

Broken in health by these misfortunes, and by the death 
of hU wife, and almost incapable of labour, the wretched 
father and the little child had, for months, dragged on a 
weary life, mainly supported by the industry of the child, 
in working small rugs for the bazaars and shops, and em- 
broidering velvet bags. These sold rapidly, for the child 
was a genius — a genius of no common-place kind In- 
heriting all her father^s masterly eye for colour, and in- 
tense i)erception of grace in its disposal, this little soul 
found in her great duty, one of love. Though she could 
draw beautifudly, drawing would not give bread, so she 
wrought flowers and fruit, which Flora would have bent 
before in adoration. It seemed as if the soul of this sweet 
creature had walked with Eve, and seen the flowers of 
Paradise, in the freshness of the vernal morning, and 
viewed with Claude the matchless sunsets of the south, 
or with Rubens the garments of the Sabine women. And 
thy heart was true to this great nature in thee, sweet one ! 

Sitting up in that old room, nature was not, nor had 
not, been shut out. There was a little glimpse of the 
market to be seen every morning, in spring and summer, 
especially when flowers were bright. And these looked on, 
were nature's patterns to the child. She had no others. 

Thus roses and water lilic«», jonquils and convolvulus, 
carnations and anemonies, die<l not, though the summer 
died, but carried as it were to that old story, lived there 
again in freshness and in splendour. 

The spring before these hyacinths of our story had been 
set, sweet Charlotte saw, after a week of dull and rainy 
days, a tuft of early primroses upon the dank and dirty 
pavement of the market. This had so pleased her eye in 
its pale yellowness and grei^nness, as to make her imitate 
it upon a little piece of canvass, and place it before her 
father one evening, lie said he had never seen a thing 
so beautiful ; and ftrized it as it deserved. 

This was the tuft of primroses so worked old Blum 
had seized, and which had excited the lamentations of 
Mrs. Wink. In this case, old Blum, with his usual sagai- 
city, had, like Shylock, laid claim to a veritable pound of 
flesh, which he knew must be redeemed, as it was, tlironeh 
the poor father jdedging his sole spare coat at the nearest 
pawnshop ; so that, when poor Joe slippi d in with the 
kettle seeretly boiled, Mrs. Wink's ounce rS buttrr, or a 



little loaf, there it hung above the tall old flre-place, like 
a sign of spring laid on by nature's hand. 

These little services, and the repeated absence of her 
father, either for the purpose of disposing of the little 
rugs, or in search of such light employment as might 
suit his weakness aud declining health, made sweet 
Charlotte, in the dull loneliness of this old house, soon 
cling with nnfcii^Tied sympathy to poor Joe, so ready to 
oblige her and fo docile to her^ill. As the old florist had 
been unable to stir much from home, between the time 
of dismissing Mrs. Wink, and the hiring the "cheap 
boy," he soon began, when he found Joe worthy of trusty 
to retain him after the shop was closed of a night, whilst 
he induced in a sixpenny supper of tripe, at a tavern 
in Drury Lane, or went, on monetary business, to the far 
off regi(ms of Finsbury. As Joe soon discovered, that 
whenever he undertook this latter expedition he put on 
his old snuffy coloured top-coat, and duly inserted into 
the breast pocket a leather pocket-book, with a tre- 
mendous lengthy strap, he began to make such evenings 
those of pleasant license, by creeping up stairs to sit wi&i 
the poor designer and the little child, or by admitting 
Mrs. Wink to a tender embrace with Charlotte, or else 
on those evenings, when the designer was absent, getting 
her to come down stairs, and warm herself a bit, by the 
old man's fire, whilst they turned over his great Dutch 
herbal, and wondered together at the coloured prints it 
held ; Charlotte being able to tell him so much, teach him 
the names of the rich colours, and pointing to the shelves 
around the walls, show him the btdb which belonged to 
the tinted flower upon the open page before them. 
I scarcely think this pleasure would have been so great, 
even taking into account the usual freedom of childish 
friendship, but that there was sympathy of tastes between 
the two, though one was so immeasureably advanced 
beyond the other. But that same touch of nature, 
wMch had led the lad to set the bitten bulb in the broken 
teapot, whirh had made him hauat the florist's window, 
and be so eager to learn and know, was indirectly the 
same which led the child to take delight in and contrast 
colours, and be so passionately fond of flowers of any 
hue or shape. Thus, that old herbal looked at with 
beating hearts, and with the sense of listening as keen 
as that of a frightened mouse, lest the old man should 
return, was a sort of garden to them, full of new fresh- 
ness, though so often seen. 

As I have said, many weeks had passed by ; and now 
the golden hyacinth, which, carefully tended by the old 
man, had flourished so wonderfully in both leaf and fibre, 
began to put forth its splendid and its gorgeous blossoms, 
though only here and there these were opened into 
flowers. Both children, who had watched its growth so 
heedfully, were charmed as pendant bell came after bell, 
for one so rare ha4l no likeness in the herbal. So Char- 
lotte's eye revelling in a flower sweet and rare like this, 
brought down stairs one evening, when, taking the signs 
of the coat and pocket-book, it was supposed old Blum 
was off to Finsbury, some canvass and a pencil, and silks 
and worsted, in little threadpapcrs which Joe had made 
luT, in order to copy it as she had done the knot of prim- 
rose's. This little holiday was all the sweeter to the 
child, for the reason tliat her father had been more than 
usually complainine: for several days, and she had been 
closed in continuously with him; but coming down stairs 
and findini^ the fire briirht, made so with an old broken 
box Joe had brought from the shop, and the old floristfs 
leather chair set for her, and Joe on a little stool on the 
other side, and the old cat tucked up like a grand pin- 
cushion on the table, and the thick Dutch herbal near, 
and the cracked hyacinth glass, and its rare flower set on 
the top, she was never happier or more delighted with 
a cominc: task. So drawing the outlines of the stalk 
and leaves with a pencil, she began with the needle to 
clotlie tliern in creenne.-^ ; Joe snuflins;' the candle and 
wat^Miing her intently, whilst Mr. IVol) e;ili\vned the tteU 
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with the miirinur of his roundest purr. All at once, 
however, a shadow fcU upon the candle and the work* 
Looking up at the same instant, the children beheld the 
face of Blum, leering above the candle with his broad 
Dutch grin. Too terrified to move or speak, Joe sat as if 
nailed to the stool, whilst Charlotte dropped the needle 
from her rigid hand. 

" So," spoke the old man at last, " this is the way my 

coals and candle are burnt, is it ? So ," and he 

growled in a manner which would have killed "Sir. Tliumble 
outright. 

Joe's first impulse was to fly to the door, the next to 
remain and defend the child. But for this the old man 
did not wait; he brought down fads broad Dutch hand 
upon Joe's head, and next seixing him by the collar of 
his coat, dragged him across the room, along the passage, 
opened the street-door, and then with a kick, and a 
monstrous " there," which left him as breathless as a 
stranded whale, he thrust him out, closed the door, and 
doubly locked it. 

The herbal and the hyacinth had been removed to 
their old places by the time ho returned; the cat was 
gone; no light and gentle feet were on his hearth; so 
when he had closed the door of his little room, he vowed 
a vow, never henceforth to be burdened with " old 
women " or *' cheap boys." This done, he rubbed his 
nose, and taking off his coat, and lighting his pipe, put 
his feet on the fender ; but a desolation slowly came and 
weighed upon his soul, such desolation as he had never 
known or felt before ! 

The garret-printers, who were just then in full work, 
readily received poor Joe back again, and Esther did her 
best to console him under his discomfiture ; even promis- 
ing to go in a week or two, when the old man's wrath 
might be cooled, to " reason with him." To this course 
of things might now be added the lessened hostility of 
Esther's father to the poor lad. Therefore, instead of 
disputing with his daughter, he soon began to invite Joe 
to sit by him of a night, and thus instruct him in the 
woes and wrongs of the nation, and their remedy by fire 
and slaughter. 

" The rich," he argued, " are hard and selfish, and 
knowledge brings to them no love for other human 
cre'turs. We'll bring *em down, we the poor; we have 
no love for 'em, nor ain't necessary to 'em, nor wouldn't 
sarve 'em, if we could. No ! there's nothing in common 
atwecn us." 

Saturnine old man ! The poor bulb in the cracked tea- 
pot standing on the window, by its odour shed around on 
anything which might be near, gave out another text 
than thino. . It was weak, and pale, and faint, and single 
blossomed; it wanted more sun, more air, more nutri- 
ment, more tendance; and not to be mode fainter or 
weaker, or less odorous ! 

Still as he sat and worked he grew to love the flower, 
and Esther, as she stood at work beside this window-sill, 
began unconsciously to link its pale, faint beauty, with one 
she had called " Mother," in the chmrchyard sod below. 

Joe had been exactly a fortnight away fh>m the florist's, 
when one night the printers, going out to the play, left 
him in care of their fire and garret. He had rolled him- 
self up in an old watch-coat, before the fire to sleep, 
when about midnight he was aroused by some one tap- 
ping lightly at the door. Thinking it was the printers 
returned, he hurried to it, when to his astonishment he 
beheld the vagrant lad whom he had last seen the night 
they had prowled together to scour for the garbage of the 
market. The child whispered something to him, which 
was no sooner heard than he hurried down the staircase 
to arouse Esther and her father. Whilst doing so, the 
printers came, and they informed thereon were equally 
eoger, and not waiting till Esther or the old man could 
dies^ hurried off with Joe at their head to the nearest 
polioe station. As they reached it» the clock struck two 
Boara pwt midnight I 



Strict to his stem determination, the old florist admit* 
ted neither " old women" nor "cheap boys" after the 
memorable night. Still more inflexibly he avoided all 
intercourse with the child or her father; and though he 
knew they must be destitute, as they were in two months' 
arrears of rent, he kept his room-door locked against 
them, and closed his car when he heard sweet Charlotte's 
foot upon the staircase. He paid poor's-rate, and owed 
no man a sixpence ; for the rest what cared he ? 

A fortnight had gone by, when one evening his neigh- 
bours remarked that the old florist had closed his shop 
unusually early. This was true, for ho had felt strange 
and out of sorts all that day ; so much so, that when he 
had closed himself well in, and got his pipe, and sat 
down in his chair, he began to wonder what could be the 
matter with him. Sometimes he felt cold, and sometimes 
hot, and his sight seemed dim and glazed. Then trying 
to recollect when he had first felt so, he remembered it 
was soon after going up to his two old warerooms on the 
third floor. Whilst he thus thought, it all at once 
occurred to him that he had heard nothing of Charlotte 
or her father for several days. Could they have escaped 
him ? That waa impossible ; for where were the house- 
less and destitute to fly to. At length he came to the 
conclusion, that it was useless to think more about the 
matter, as it was rcaUy no consequence to him ; but in 
trying to dismiss it from his brain he found he could not, 
and the solemn silence of the dreary house haunted his 
ear more awfully than the tread of a million hostile feet 
could have done. As his heart throbbed, as his breath 
grew short, as his pipe fell from his shaking hand, he felt 
that at that minute he would give half his wealth to hear 
that little gentle foot once more upon his dusty stairs. 

He put down his turn-up bed, for he slept in this room, 
made it (in this matter he always missed the services ot 
Mrs.Wink amazingly), and went to bed, leaving a rush- 
hght to bum as usual upon the table. After long watching, 
he fcU asleep ; the old clock ticking to and fro, going 
onward with the hours in dull monotony. It might bo 
midnight, when ho suddenly woke again to the conscious- 
ness ot being very ill, racked with intense pains at every 
joint, and so burnt up with fever, as to feel like one 
stretched across a molten fire. He tried to move, he 
could not ; he tried to lift his head upon the pillow, and 
he could not ; he was as powerless as one bound by a 
thousand cords, and yet his thirst so raged as to make 
him feel that he must drink, or die a raving madman. 
Yes, he would have given any one of the gorgeous bulbs 
around him, narcissus, tulip, hyacinth, or jonquil, for one 
Clip of water from the deset near; or, as this raging 
thirst increased, a fraction of liis wealth, for power to 
summons aid, though it were no other tlian Joe's or "Mm, 
Wink's. But in the pride and strength of his unholy 
creed of isolation, he had shut out all human sympathy, 
and now he lay like a rat in a sinking ship. The very 
silence of the house seemed like a monstrous night -mare 
stretched across him. It would have been life to hear 
that little foot upon the stairs ; he listened, but it came 
not, though his ear was so acute as to have caught its 
lightest fall. Thus, as he lay choked, thiwty, half deliri- 
ous, all his cmelty to this little child haunted his brain 
with more terrible significance than all else which had 
sprung up out of his iron creed of isolation. Every 
diildlike and gracious act, every sympathy she had shown 
him, every kind word which had fallen from her loving 
lips, weighed tenfold on his soul as accusations of in- 
justice. Every tear she had shed fell anew before him ; 
and to wipe them away as they thus fell anew, was as im- 
possible as to dry up an ocean of the earth ; and of those 
bitter tears, the last and deepest were, those she had shed 
for the tuft of primroses. Oh, had he prized them as this 
child had prized them ; oh, had he looked upon them and 
shown less harshness, and leas cruelty, his wandering, half 
delirious brain knew, that in little gentle acts of mercy an^ 
care, thehr spiritual nmilitude would now have crowded 
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round bil pHuw, nad cooled hii psrched uid feieted 
lipal 

Bo WM suddenly aronswl out of this Erthargy of sic™ 
torture, bx a crealung, jolliag noise in llic ehop bejond. 
He torned his gbrisg evo-balia to (he door which led into 
it, though he wu ponerleu to do more. After tome 
miuotc* ciloace, nguii be h«rd it; then Bgun, sftor ■ 
pame. there nu a noise lilts ■ scratch of a rut, made 
coDduQOiulf in one direction. Terror tiia now added to 
fovw Mid delirimn; bis glaring: e;e-ball9 witched the 
door irlth fearfol Famcstneas ; his brain could just com- 
prehend thjltmore than one persoa wsa in the shop, nndlu 
recollect that in the old buffet beside bis bed, was a large 
nun in specie, received that . day. At last, aa in this 
msddeujag terror he snlidpnted, the small bolt of thi' 
wpar&ting door was slowly moied back by some process 
on the other nic; the door gently opened, and a luau'a 
be* WM seen, then bi» handi, then his whole body in a 
eronehing forui. In an instant this figure was creeping 
towards his bed. followed by another in il3 shtdow. Fear, 
horror, fever, all combined, iiis glaring eye-balls sank, his 
«y«-Uds closed, and be was senselras; though as eenK 
walled into this sciuelessness, for a moment, he was con- 
tdou* that he wbj rescued, and that the police were thOTE. 
Only once more for ronny hours this oonsciousness fitfiiUy 
returned, wid no longer then, than to half dream, as it 
were, that many faces crowded round his bed, many feet 
were tramping on the staircase ; and some one said, that 
a man np-stairs had been foand dead, and a young cluld, 
hclptcu from fever. In the aBmc chumber. 

An April momiog rose npon this night, and cast its 
liebeit rays across the shadows of the golden drcpe- 
ries, and on the gorgeoosneas of the full-hlowa puiple 
Imdnth. It rested in a Fatian cap, which the hand of 
Tnwwalsdcn had chiselled, and which for it) great grace 
might b»?o borne tlie Theban lotus. As thus it stood in 
tba soft morning light, and adding Hcber odour to the 
many odours shed nronnd this private chamber of the 
great Duke's daughter, (lie door opened, and Lady 
Augusta came in, leading the way before a stately, middte- 
■g^man. 

Thejr BtopmHl together before the byonntb, for thus to 
we it the bolic had been brought by his daughter, 
fltnck by Its extreme beauty, and its contrast with the 
dnperies annnd, he mode some comment thereon. 

"Tea, papa," she answered, "these are the origins! 
dnperia, and since they have been up, many have been 
■tnok by thdr wonderful artistic beauty and grace, and 
I' flia niginiillty dls|ilayed. And I now dtvn school myulf 
I'farthewliim 1 bad concerning them." 

But the loving fiither did not bear her words. Flowers 
■nd dnmries had passed from before fats sight, and be 
was only consdons of the lovely creature by his side, 
whose beauty bod irever seemed to him >o matchless agin 
tUs freshness of ths morning. 

" Yon must be my doQor to day, An-nsta." he said at 
Imgtli, "and give the Sams named in a list the chaplain will 
gife yon, to the sereral charities lilrewiie set down. You 
will recollect they ore your own bonnly. And now, T think, 
I must bid you good day, as I have cngagemeots this 
morning, and to night several bills are to ^ broui^ht up 
for diacvsuon, in tbo Lords', conceming the poor." 

He was saying "good bye" when a servant almost 
abruptly entered, and said, tho chaplain vniled in an 
a4i<*ining room (o speak to him on most pressing business. 

" Let hini walk in," was the laconic ausner. 

A grave braking man nune in immediately with a 
honieJ t(e|i. 

" My Lord," be said, "a most eitiaordlnoay occur- 
lOMe baa haiqicned through the night, in which, from va 
Wa papen bund, your name ia involved. In searching 
* ~ in which burglcrs had entered, the body of a man 
mnd. who died, it i* said, from fever and desttm- 
ttoni HUH destitution ariiing, nnt indirectly, from the 
~ by yoor Lordship, and Lady Augusta, refusing 



to pay for some destgiu connected with draperies supplied. 
A little child was likewise fomnd in a slate of raging 
in inquest, and your Lordship will 



fever. Tbere will bi 






tend." 



And they who had so lately talked of charity, the eaay 

charity of wealth unearned, had been nnconscioDS acton in 
toistiagedy of injustice i the one, through a thoughlleM 
whim of ignorance ; the other, by referring such matler* 
to agents and servants. The Duke, with the Memer 
nature of a man, bid much which passed mtbin, and 
hurried bam the room, with bis chaplain, to meet the 
parties who waited below. But tho Lady Augusta stood 
in the same spot for minutes, like one paialyzed, unable 
to meet the self-accuaatlons which rose up before her, 
sare by the plea of ijmornnee and Ihaughtlaneu. tciru 
not till half unconsciously sbe knelt in tbo presence of 
that Grace, nliose giving hand was duat for lack of bread, 
that haughtiness and pride, simply as focts of convention, 
fell before the genuineness of her woman's bciirt, and 
natural tears brought with them the true thonght, that 
ire ore nothing fmlta ice an humim to each olhrr. 

Three weeks passed on and brought an April Sabbath. 
It was that plca.^nl part of the afternoon when the aun 
is cbeerfiillest, that looking into the cobbler's little room, 
he was to be seen in bis best coat and polished shoes, and 
Esther in her tidiest shawl and gown preparing for a 
walk ; an unusual llung for the cobbler to take with his 
daughter. But there was somclhing unusual in tiieir 
wbolc appearance. Having given the Arc a last little stir, 
and swung the kettle over, EjlhEr took from a drawer an old 
blue pocket-handkerchief, and going to the window sill, 
wrapped it round tho old brown teapot vrith its poor pale, 
singic white hyadnlh. Tlierc were teara in her eyea 
as she did this, as she had come to regard it as the type 
and sign of one in the burial-ground below, whose spirit 
had been so good and gentle— her mother; and since it 
had blown, she had taken to coll this hyacinth, her 
"motbei's garden." 

\l'ithout a word, she and her old &ther went out toge- 
ther, and stood in no long time before the florist's door. 
No other than Joe, in a new suit of clothes, let them in, 
and gently led the way up stairs to that old second-floor 
room. The same bed and furniture were in it, the same 
toft of primroses above the fire-place, but all else waa 
changed in the way of cleanUness and comfort ; and in 
this old bed propped up by many pilllows, sat sweet 
Charlotte, with something spiritual in her &ce, lor so had 
sickness worn it, whilst on the counterpane was not only 
Mr. Bob purring and tucked up like a big stuffed pincus- 
eion, but a linnet in a little cage which Joe had brought 
ber the day before. Esther went lightly in, and kissing 
Charlotte, said she bad brought "Joe's hyacinth," and 
setting it down on the rush chair beside the bed, waa 
about to say something more concerning it, when the 
door again opened, and there came slowly — very slowly — in 
what might have been culled the shadow of tbo old 
florist; so fearful hod been his passage through the 
shadow of death, hs surprising as the rest, be leant on 
the arm of Sirs. Wink, who, robed in her poor Sunday 
gown, carried the golden petallcd hyacinth in the other 
hand. Slow, very slow, the old man came towards the 
bed, and standing there, he feebly took the flower from 
Tiizs. Wiuk, and held it towards the child. 

" Take it aa a gift, a very little gift," he sud ; " (hough 
let It be a rign, that I shall be no kinger banh and cruel 
Charlotte; for I'm altered. Joe knows it, and so does 
Mrs. Wink." 

With this be hid his face, though the tears rained 
through his wasted fingers, whilst Mrs. Wiuk and ttsther 
•lowly helped him to on easy ch^. There was a noiw 
Ihe street, and Joe, the only one alive to what was going 
on outside, peeped rnl. and then went down stair?, soon 
returning in the rear of a l^y and gentleman, and bearing 
wliBl they had brought with them in the carriage, s little 
buket of Ihiit, some books, and lol atill in its enp, tba 
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gorgeous purple hyacinth 1 Whilst the lady ^ith gentle 
step went towards the bed, — ^where lent that little s})iritUBl 
face, the Duke's chaplain, for it was no other, set>ing 
the two flowers upon the chair, took the purple hyacinth 
from the lad, and set it down beside them. The Three 
thus stood together; the White, the Purple, and the 
Golden ; and tiieir odour filled the room ! 

Presently guessing the lady and the chaplain's rank, 
Esther and her ftither and Mrs.Wink were withdra^iiing, 
when the chaplain stayed them. 

"No," he said, "I have come this afternoon to serve 
in my office beside this little bed, and, therefore, at such a 
moment, all human creatures are as one. Kneel with me, 
for we are before one throne and footstool !" 

So kneeling, and all around him kneeling, except the 
feeble old florist, beside those hyacinths, the setting sun 
falling athwart them, and their odour filling the chamber 
like the incense of a swinging censer, thus at last ho 
added to his prayers for the sick and those of low est^ite ; 
for he was a stern and truthful man, and had searched 
into this little history far more in detail than I have here 
set down : — 

*' Father, let these thy flowers teach a true lesson to 
thy creatures. The purple sheds its hue upon the golden, 
the golden on the white, and each is richer for the beauty 
of its neighbour. The odour which in singleness would 
be faint, fills, through borrowing and lending sweetness, 
this chamber with the richest fragrance. Further, from 
these, let us learn, that if Thou thought it well to deck the 
earth with many hues like these, instead of one great 
sameness, though of beauty, teach us to understand that 
various degrees and qualities of men and mind equally 
enrich the earth, and beautify great nature. Therefore, 
it is no point for godly or wise men to wish or make a 
sameness, of which thy own great labour shows no si^ns ; 
and, therefore, our true wisdom lies in these two things — 
the helping to harmonize tliis difference, and enrichitig 
and raising up to the same strength and beauty as this 
purple flower, the weak, and faint, and lowly, like tliis 
white one. Teach us co do this, and isolation mi ill and 
shall no longer curse us ; for what beauty is to the eye, 
sympathy is to human souls. Therefore, not to root up, 
or pull down, but to elevate ; therefore, not isolation but 
unity; therefore, not disregard but sympathy, is taufcht 
by THY TRUK TEXT beforc US. Thercforo, O Lord ! make 
the acts and lives of us thy people like the odour and 
beauty of these hyacinths bkfoki-: heavkn." 
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THE EARLY CLOSING QUESTION, 

AND ITS RELATION TO THE INTELLECTUAL, MORAL, 
AND SOCIAL CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 

The worth of popular questions are usually best tested 
by steady and gradual progress towards definite results ; 
just as in a sum of arithmetic, the product defines the 
proposition. In July, 1846, when we wrote our first 
article upon this subject, in the opening number of 
Doufijlas Jerrold's Weekly Newspaper, the Early Closing 
movement, as a question, was almost synonymous with 
one branch of retail trade and one body of intelligent 
men. It has now become an open question, in so many de- 
partments and subdivisions of the great mass of effective 
labour, and proves, by this process of its own develop- 
ment, two points of large importance; namely, that 
like all questions bearing relation to the Science of 
Society, it is a simple correlative of a profounder and 
more comprehensive truth, and therefore carrying for- 
ward with it other and equally important questions to 
general well being ; and, next, that healthy popular intel- 
ligence is in no stationary condition. 

To us, a thorouirhly efficient and wide-spread education 
of the great middle classes of tlus country appears a 
matter so desirable, as to make whatever will promote it, 
even in a far less degree than what this time-question 
will, worthy that sort of advocacy whit^h it is right to 
give to the larrrtst (jucstions of national salvation. For 
where certain iv.-ults can be alone attained, through one 
class of means; where thctJC results are of immense signi- 
ficance; wheri^ it is not one trade, one social section, or 
a party, bnt an entire community which is interested; 
where the result need'.il is the dilfusion of sound common 
sense among.-t an alria<ly grown and growing population, 
so as to ra\<o its htjindanl of ca])a<uty for judging, and 
ueting upon qut-siion? ileoply invohing the greatest inte- 
rests of this <v.unlry, especially all such as relate, directly 
or indirectly, to llic ec«)iiomical question of labour, 
nothing ran'over^tare the worth of any direct method to 
tlus great eii<l. It is, in fact, perfecting an already exist- 
ing instrument for tlw ^reatest social operations. 

Regarding tlie most proi^ressive poiiit of the movement 
amongst the Idnhtr n tail trades of this metropolis, it is 
significant to see members of the working clergy stepping 
forward, as the fir.>t tiacliors of those benefited by abridg- 
ment of till* Imnis of hil>.!!ir. Tiiis is exactly what should 
be. Ktlucatv'.l ui)'>n syM.:i tlioiv.srlves, however far short 
thrir re.-pv-live iriivii. itii's may have failed in widening 



lie rose, and still the glorious sun fbll down upon these their svUpImi-c -^ of str.f'.y to tlu' necr -^-ities of the age and 



flowers. And none were deeper touched than hangiity 
beauty and exacting avarice ; but it to\»k njore than this 
to touch the cobbler's soid; th()u;jjh it u-.v- t<ni«*u; J and 
robbed of its last shade of safurninems.-, v.I-'.n Ik- raw 
that Lady Augusta uuia a woman, and could minister with 
infinite love to the sick child. The last fraction of the 
demagogue fell before this touch of nature. 

Time has gone on, and the ohl florist and swef test Char- 
lotte, with Mrs.Wink for honsekeejuT, inhabit a r.;rc 



the extent of existinj; knowlcd^^e, siili, as first guides to a 
large body of yonnij: men, pr>s»^ibly, as a majority, igno- 
rant of any system wlmt^oever, in relation to study, 
nothing could have been devised more admirable or hope- 
ful of re?nlt^. It is bei: inning well, and knitting the 
h'MnU of religion and knowledge together; it is bringing 
into coalition, at its mo.-*- ef!* ctive point, two valuable 
sn-rion- o\ the c iiiinr.iin^y. In <mr opinion, the mere 
])li>M<id points of ihis aljiidgnu'nt-lubour-question have 



cottiige and rarer parden,' amidst the greenncf^s of tlu- lu'cn niurh overstated by botli writers and public speakers. 
Siurey hills. The business being sold in Covent Gnn]; ii, \ If the elTects of the Early Closing movement were not, and 
Joe has passed into the grade of an active sliopuum. would not be, other than the tlirowing open new dancing 



mostly spending his Sundays with his old master, and 
vastly interested in Miss Charlotte's paintings and fiowers ; 



schools, or new sindng classes, or thronging the streets 
at nicht, or by more densely filling: places of public resort. 



the latter of which the old florist rears for her with loviiur j we should say that it eminently failed as a moral process; 
hand. He is happier, for newer truth has fallen on his but when, t(» our thinking, all the best portions of the 
soul. Whilst as for the cobbler, he has bought a. bull- physical benefits to be desired will be found co-existing 
flnch; and whilst taking to singing himself, goes with with the advance of systematic education, with classes for 



Esther now and then to fetch it grounds»l from the 
Surrey hills. 



mathematics and langui'.c^rs, with courses of general phi- 
losophy, with lectures or associations for artistic or econo- 



Thtts as I have indicated my pkilmtopJnjy my servicr \ niic pnrjioses, it sec r.is to us, desirf>us of what Ijord Bacon 



will be to bring it here in action, I shall recognise vo 
class, whilst developing Truth , and Beaut y^ and Good; 
fbr my purpose is to elevate and create a harmony ofsovf. 
Theri^ore, in setting before all Tnith^ ami Beauty, and 
(Shod, it is simply commingling the cftlonr and the odour 

qfih» TBRKR HYAOINTflS BEFORE HEAVEN. 



calls " trait," and c<mnectinff the progress of education, 
wiih the growth of self-respect in the individual, that no 
rational o])tion lies between the acquirement of strength 
or the ctmtinuation of weakness. It is two paths, from 
which the very success of this movement precludes the 
rationality of dioioe. 
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In taking the metropolis as an example of the advance 
of the Early Closing question, and its combination with 
an3rthing which may be called the commencement of 
systematic education, we do not suppose, that however 
far the time-question may be developed, or the clergy 
might be willing to assist, that thL<i same exact point is 
reached in many of the provincial towns. We are 
assured of this by a foct. Conversing last autumn with 
a wealthy shopkeeper of a manufacturing town in the 
midland counties, this subject of Early Closing was inci- 
dentally broached. He heard our arguments for some 
minutes with a sort of quaint wonderment, till at last 
opening wide his eyes, and lifting up both his hands, he 
exclaimed, " So, you really are for this here closing of 
shops soon?" — "Yes, we are its advocates, and the 
friend of both employer and employed. What will benefit 
the one, will equally benefit the other." — " And so you 
really are for this early closing of shops .^* again ex- 
claimed this churchwarden, grocer, and common-council- 
man in one, and regarding us as he would a buffoon or a 
merryandrew, "Well there; just you come down to arr 
town, and see the smoking and the drinking, and all other 
sorts of wickedness in our streets, you'd lay as I say, the 
young men would be better behhid the counter. Yes ! 
afore this sort o' thing come down to arr town, it was a 
decentish place ; but the Lord held it now." This was 
the honest shopkeeper's logic, and he was steadfast to it ; 
yet he did not want shrewdness, nor some portion ol 
common sense. No explanation of ours, however, could 
persuade liim that the effect was totally different in Lon- 
don, and that the evils he compbuned of arose simply 
from the fact, that a less degree of education did not yet 
allow the recipients of a benefit handed down to them 
from the higher civilization of the metropolis to rightly 
estimate or use the right acquired, or that improvement 
would alone be gradual. 

In thus speaking of a general improvement in the 
education of the middle classes, we wish to show how 
necessary it is, before any great advance can be made 
in the questions agitating society. Great experimental 
statesmen cannot flourish, till a people make themselves 
capable of understanding them, and of appreciating the 
salvation they offer. It is moreover one of the character- 
isti<js of our social condition, that both classes and indivi- 
duals are becoming, and most advantageous is it, more 
self-dependent; and, therefore, the education which will 
make this self-dependence most beneficial, both to the 
community and to the individual, is a problem not difficult 
to solve. It is the education, not of mere ideas, but the 
one which teaches experience through the aid of general 
principles. As for the dependence of literature upon the 
advance of middle-class intelligence, nothing can overstate 
it ; whether it shall be profound or shallow, weak or ner- 
vous ; whether it shall be a legislature ruling by masterly 
and logical truth, or through shallowness of argument, dog- 
matize and vituperate, instead of reason ; whether it shall 
cease to assert those things as politically true, which are 
inductively fidse ; whether it shall cast from it, as a leprosy, 
all which at present weakens and disgraces it, largely 
depends upon the young men benefited by this time-ques- 
tion. As for the movement of the best class of clergy, in 
the cause of the sort of education so much needed, it will 
prove one of the most pregnant means of healing spiritual 
and secular discords, and, irrespective of dogma, of bring- 
ing into vital operation all the noble morality of the 
Christian faith. 

It is further within the ability of employers to exten- 
ihrely aid this sort of education, so immediately connected 
with their own interests. Not, we mean, by any form of 
patronage ; that or subserviency we regard as quite in- 
compatible with any present or future condition of labour, 
but by their countenance and aid. Special tyrannies 
may exist though shops be closed, and liberty be made 
a mere Hetioa. Nor ao wo think that in an educational 
adTBOoe of this character, is it unreasonable to admit the 



mass of young women. As ftr as fundamental education 
is concerned, we are of opinion that nothing but the 
state of popular intelligence prevents it being considered 
as one and the same for both sexes ; and we do not 
see why young women's classes, superintended by 
the clergy, and aided by efficient teachers, should not 
co-exist with those for youg men. Our space prevents 
our discussing this matter here, but we have a plan to 
propose, which shall be given in an early number of 
this Journal. 

The Early Closing question is so eminently a mora] 
one, as to be in itself a sign of a better state of things. 
The moral faculties cannot be cultivated, even when 
indirectly so, without lessening the relish for sensual 
indulgence. The time Is still within remembrance, when 
the police reports teemed with committals for common 
assaults; and such misdemeanours, as scarcely to be 
classified as crimes, yet evidence a low scale of education 
and moral feeling. The worst features of Bjrron's poetry, 
or the half sentimental, half heroic, productions of fiction, 
were the literary stimulant; and young men from the 
counter and desk had no higher ambition than to com- 
pete with each other in the imitation of a Corsair or 
Don Juan ; or, in place of this, copying at second hand the 
viciousness of a young aristocracy. Things are changed ; 
a sober and intelligent body of young men have happily 
replaced the generation delighting in a siege upon door- 
knockers, or splendour in B3rronic collars and clerical 
wristbands. Were there existing sufficient accurate returns 
of offences and occupation of offenders from which could be 
drawn the proportionate average of five, ten, or fifteen years, 
that is, three quinquennial periods, we are persuaded 
that the last period, during which this time-question has 
been so steadily progressing, would show a marked de- 
creasement in the class of minor offences referred to. 
The moral elevation of any class is in direct proportion 
to the character of it« educational advance ; though this 
proportion is always more marked in a class which 
balances the extremes of wealth and poverty. 

The intimate relation between morality and mortality 
will be shown as this question progresses. To 
expect a large average morality from a sickly and en- 
feebled class of society, is a fi&llacy as great as any of those 
exploded by the acuteness of Bentham or Bastiat. 
Health, as time and labour were, and is still, unfortu- 
nately, yet allied, cannot possibly exist. It is one of the 
most im})Ortant facts brought to light, by inquiries into 
vital statistics, that so liighly important a class of men as 
clerks stand lowest in the scale of four given employ- 
ments, viz., clerks, plumbers, painters and glaziers ; 
bakers and miners, whilst from the age of 20 to 60, their 
expectation of life is only 75 per cent, of the general 
average. The expectation of life amongst plumbers, 
painters and glaziers, in the same pericMl, is equal to 81 
per cent., miners 85 per cent., and bakers 8 5 p«?r cent, 
of the general average. 

" No tyrant ever made money," is an aphorism of the 
manufacturing districts; so most assuredly the employers 
who look to net profits, instead of the social condition of 
the employed, will, in the long run, find the debit against 
themselves. Perhaps, in an immediate and worldly sense, 
it may be considered more profitable to keep the machine 
of a large or small trade moving through the greatest 
possible number of h(Mir«, ** for man," according to one 
of the aphorisms of an immortal mind, " always more 
readily believes that which he prefers ;" but, paradox as 
it may be, he is simply a short-sighted reasoner, who sees 
only a narrow line of causes and consequences. By fall- 
ing indirectly, the burdens of this short-sightedness may 
be lost sight of; but fall they do, and with accumulation. 
WTiilst we thus plead for liberality and the exercise of judg- 
ment in the employed, it is in the spirit of a right, and not 
of a concession. It is the reciprocation of these rights 
and duties which constitute, to our mind, one of the lai^est 
benefits to be expected from this movement. Undoubtedly. 
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through the means of this redprocation, there will arise 
a better aiyastment of our present mode of social inter- 
course, so productive of innumerable evils, not only 
between the nmidle and working classes, but in the very 
heart of the middle classes themselves. Whilst the work- 
ing classes see arrogance and submission so rife in the 
classes immediately above them, can they be expected to 
heal the discords in their own ? The thing is impossible. 

Socially, the employer must cease to be a patron and 
become a friend ; socially, the employed must change the 
idea of mastership above them, for that of a more 
relative character, at the same time as their own sclf- 
dcpendance is preserved. Meeting, on this ground, the 
real truths of capital and labour, and the princi- 
ples on which they must be adjusted will work them- 
selves practically forward into sdl the most prejudiced 
sections of retail trade. It will become as disreputable, 
we hope, throughout the large circumference of public 
opinion, for employers to keep open their shops after a 
certain hour, as it is now for a man to be drunk or utter 
offensive language. Let it be a great duty, recognised by 
the most stringent opinions of moral law. Such would 
be growingly effective ; whilst any legislative enactment 
would fall as far short of the needed remedy as has the time- 
bill of the manufactxiring operatives. Large general 
questions are never served by the narrow particulars of 
temporary legislative acts. As a beginning has been 
lately made in the City of london, and has been for some 
time carried into effect in Manchester and Liverpool, in 
closing at mid-day on Saturdays all the large wholesale 
houses, we trust that the larger portion of Saturday will 
become as much a holiday to the employed as Sunday is 
now ; that it be the recognised day of cheap trains, cheap 
excursions, cheap pleasures of all kinds ; and that whilst 
the otlier five evenings of the week shall be those set 
steadily apart for that systematic education we so strongly 
advocate for the adult middle classes, this shall be recog- 
nized as the one wherein a true preparation for the Sab- 
bath sliall be made by communion with the freshness of 
nature. By such popular use of Saturday much silent 
improvement would be mode in the morals of the lower 
classes, through the necessity of paying wages on Fridays. 
None but those who have statbtically analyzed the results 
of the morals and manners of the labouring classes, can 
conceive the fearful extent of the misery, intemperance, 
and crime which arises out of the custom of payment of 
wages on Saturday night*). Thus ia it, that the progres- 
sive reforms made by the more educated classes, are 
destined to influence the less degress of intelligence, and 
the lower sections of skilled labour. 

Friends to Early Closing, Employers and Employed. — ^To 
promote in every practicable way your noble cause, is one 
of the earnest purposes of this Journal, both through 
advocacy of principles, and by a class of literature 
worthy your intelligence. For our own part, gaining our 
cherished nom de plume in your cause, and at the 
hands of otir noble and most valued fncnd, Mr. 
Douglas Jerrold, it seemed a duty and a right, in our- 
selves, to again dedicate a portion of the first number of 
a new journal to your service. The pages of this Journal 
will be, we believe, no unpopular channel for setting into 
motion such abstract principles, as based upon scientific 
truth, lead not indirectly to the development of these 
highest truths themselves ; truths which will lead us to a 
newer and to a nobler knowledge of ourselves and nature, 
and to a higher reverence for the beneficence of God. 

SiLVKRPEX. 

" MAKE THE BEST OF IT." 

" Man is bom to trouble," most unquestionably. It is 
a fact continually and physically expressed, from the first 
shrill cry in our swaddling clothes, to the last breath 
heaved at the gate of eternity. 

Setting this down as a leading and unalterable clause 
iq Mortality's Act of Fvliament, it seems but wise to 



meet the trials and crosses of every-day life with some- 
thing like cheerful resignation, and blunt the sting of 
that very " busy bee," Trouble, by *' making the best of 
it." Vainly do we grumble and repine at the innume- 
rable incidents which occur to mar our wishes and de- 
range our comforts. Weak and cliildish is the everlasting 
murmur on the lips of those who appear determined to 
be as unhappy as they can ; for the indulgence of a rebel- 
lious and ungracious spirit only fixes vexation deeper, 
and makes the whole aspect of life gloomy and distorted. 

All philosophers, in all ages, have asserted and proved 
that our great sum of happiness is composed of small 
social items ; yet how strangely is this forgotten in the 
jostling, jarring, selfish conduct developed in simple in- 
stances of hourly exhibition! Strong heads and fine 
hearts will suffer themselves to be chafed into feverish 
excitement, or depressed into cold sullenness, by events 
and positions alike trivial and unimportant. The prin- 
ciple of natural benevolence, and the qualification of cul- 
tivated reason, are generally unemployed where they 
would be of the greatest service. They should operate on 
the jagged and minute angles of domestic circumstances, 
OS light and science on the broken and sharp-edged bits 
of glass in a kaleidoscope ; and the very material which 
too oft^^n only supplies matter for anger and discontent, 
would, if treated philosophically, be often converted into a 
medium of pleasure. This universal plague — ^Trouble — 
take wKit shape it may, has no more efficient antidote 
than a resolution to " make the best of it ;" yet how we 
fail to apply the practice to the theory I 

Who has entered an omnibus as the thirteenth pas- 
senger, and not found himself the *' despised and rejected 
of all ?" — treading on toes that pertinaceously refuse to 
accede an inch of thoroughfare — ^falling on shoulders that 
preserve as broad a character as possible, lest the luckless 
intruder should endeavour to penetrate beside them, and 
encountering a general expression of eyes which may bo 
construed into anything but the word *' welcome." Has 
ho not been compelled to struggle into some homseo- 
patliic space, and sit pinched and perpendicular as if in a 
strait-waistcoat, much to his own discomfort and that 
of his immediate neighbours? Alost of the passengers 
have distinct and elevated ideas of their own convenience, 
and deem it unbearable to exist in a crowded vehicle. 
They condescend to avail themselves of the cheap public 
conveyance, but they are annoyed at the pressure and 
indiscriminate order of company attached to such travel- 
ling, and think themselves personally wronged by a tem- 
porary infringement on their j)erfcct luxury. Now, a 
little mutual civility and sense of justice would annihilate 
the derelictions from good nature and good breeding so 
often observed. We admit that omnibus travelling is 
not surrounded with charms for those who possess refined 
and aristocratic notions of transit. Six feet of *' gentle- 
manly proportions," and as many yai'ds of lady-liko folds 
of satin, require more room for ease and display than can 
be afforded by Shillibeer's locomotive j yet why not ac- 
cept the accommodation kindly and fairly, and render the 
Trouble less by " making the best of it." 

Who has looked on at a "friendly game of whist," 
and not had frequent opportunity for pitying the folly and 
passions of one or two of its constituents ? Who would 
fancy " amusement" is the avowed purpose, as the fierce 
rebuke or scowling glance is levelled at some unhappy 
victim who trumps with indiscretion, revokes in igno- 
rance, or leads a wrong suit.' The real and ultimate 
importance of the occupation is merged in good fellow- 
ship, and a furtherance of the purposes of civilised 
society ; but, alas ! many a disunion of well-intentioned 
minds has followed " a friendly game at cards," many a 
listening ear has been offended by intemperate language 
uttered in the heat of temper, and many a family circle 
disturbed by those who have neither sense nor feeling 
sufficient to take a " bad hand' or a " bad partner," and 
" make the best of it." 
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Who has fidled to notice the peculiar tendency in 
BOftny dispositions to magnify the various little ailments 
and accidents^ which must and will happen to man, into 
colossal nfiserics? There is a morhid, whining, self- 
esteeming tone about some natures, that dwells on a cold 
in the h^, as though it were the axis on which all the 
hospitals in Europe turned. A torn garment, a pinched 
finger, a badly-served dinner, or a wet day when a fine 
one is wished for, will elicit a never-ending tirade of 
dismal, lachrymose murmuring, reminding one of a " La- 
ment in D minor" on asthmatic bagjiipcs. These people 
have a keen eye for imperfections. Take them into your 
garden, and they will tell you of the "common stocks" 
and " vulgar marigolds" which ought to be moved ; this 
walk is too straight, and that too crooked; the earwigs 
are a nuisance, and the dahlia is condemned without 
mercy for its want of scent. Roses may hang as thick as 
June can fling them — the golden jasmine and sparkling 
azalia may choke the way with beauty and lusciousness — 
but not a word will you hear in their praise. Take these 
people to a party, and they will instantly detect all the 
I plain faces in the group. They never dilate on the ices 
until they find one with the chill off, and swallow the 
finest wine without comment until Uie seventh glass, 
when they smile with delight, and loudly proclaim it 
" corked." They hint their suspicions the next morning 
that the " lobster salad" was nearly all " boiled sole," and 
insinuate a doubt as to whether the musicians were in 
perfect tune during the last quadrille. These people 
must be scrupulously excluded at pic-nics and nural 
excursions. Un-Soyer-like combinations of acids and 
sweets, and the too immediate conjunction of general 
edible opposites, are known to be very possible on the 
opening of hampers that have been well shaken over a 
few miles of cross road, and subjected to an inverted 
position. Wet evenings may come on after a lovely day, 
and Trouble may arise even on a party of pleasure ; so 
keep this fearful class of bipeds out, for they were never 
yet detected in " making the best of it." 

The power of meeting "Trouble" with calm endur- 
ance is admirably illustrated by those who, with large 
ideas and generous impulses, contrive to live honestly and 
respectably on " very limited means." Many a one who 
would poetically appreciate the grandeur of the Alps, 
glory in the possession of a Canova, and worship the 
altar-canvas of a Murillo, is condemned by fiite to lodge 
in a close attic, and consult his liabilities as to whether 
he can, with propriety, undertake a trip to Kew Gardens, or 
invest a shilling in the bust of Pope Pius or Shakspere. 
Many an enlightened intellect, many a sensitive spirit, is 
bound to a wheel of grinding poverty, bitterly restricted 
in sympathies and hopes, yet wearing the mien and man- 
ner of elevated content. No splenetic wailing, no drivelling 
invective, is heard from this order of being. They are not 
ashamed to be deemed poor; they live humbly, but they 
think justly, act prudently, and "pay their debts." Their 
sense of right excludes the indulgence of their tastes; 
but an upright conscience, and high, moral pride, are 
stalwart supporters of the self-denial exercised, and such 
a combination of nice feeling, stern sense, and practical 
integrity, confer a " patent of nobility" far greater than 
that of the " house of Buckingham." This is a destiny 
more common than we imagine ; and a strong lesson it 
is, when we see a mind and soul of Nature's finest work- 
manship take the scanty pittance doled out to them by 
Fortune, and bravely, honourably, and cheerfully " make 
the best of it." 

A too usual evidence of our disinclination to " make 
the best" of the "Trouble" that arises from the sins and 
errors of social delinquency, is afforded by every gossip- 
ping coterie in civilized society. Put us on the lightest 
scent of (alien excellence by the report of dishonoured 
virtue or impeached responsibility, and we betray an 
innate propensity to quarry the game; and with the 
onchriftian-like gusto of predatory animals, we not only 



gorge ourselves to repletion on the stricken prey in oux 
fengs, but bury the carcase, and return to it whenever 
caprice or appetite requires a new supply of depraved 
stimulant. We seldom weary of anoUiei^s "Trouble" 
that gives license for our oratory to arrange itself in 
philippics of censure, or lectures on " doing wrong." One 
unfortunate incident in a man or woman's life is remem- 
bered, and recorded with a devotional earnestness seldom 
bestowed on the commendable actions of our acquaintance; 
and sorry are we to confess, that a tithe of exaggeration in 
derogatory statements by no means lessens the attention 
of the jury, nor invalidates the testimony of the witness. 
Offence? against the wisely-established rules of social pro- 
priety must ever merit and incur a degree of animadversion 
and odium. The whip of "public opinion" is a most 
useful and necessary instrument ; but let us be sure the 
castigation is deserved before wo award it, and even then 
tie no malicious knots in the thong. The "cat-o'-nine- 
tails," rigorously and indiscretionately applied, has 
changed many a good, though erring man, info a reck- 
less villain, and the savage infliction of the lash of 
babbling tongues has transformed many a penitent sinner 
into a defying outcast, and defeated the purpose of 
"prevention of evil" by merciless and mimeasured 
"punishment." And, after all, what facts of ameliorat- 
ing character may be observed in the paraded cnlpabilities 
of immoral convicts, if we will but investigate fairly and 
judge impartially I Never let us forget that " the trail 
of the serpent is over us all ;" and when we hear some 
story of defamation eagerly related with all the coarse 
det^ and flagrant addenda that loud-voiced scandal can 
give, let us gently insinuate to the immaculate convey- 
ancer, that it better becomes the professors of religion 
and philanthrophy to look on the failings of our fellow- 
creatures with the mild and open glance of charity, than 
through the magnifying lenses of falsehood and prejudice. 
Let us rather seek to bind np the wounds of stained 
characters and desolate hearts. Let us try to soften the 
mass of " Trouble" centered in human frailty, by emulating 
the example of a Divine Teacher, and " make the best 
of it." 

There is no better motto for the universal community 
than the exhortation contained in these five words. It 
is available in aU stations and for all circumstances. It 
it is a watchword that will carry us through tlie revolu- 
tionary disturbances of life with comparative pleasure and 
safety; for we truly and unreservedly believe, that 
" Trouble" of any sort, from the loss of a button to a 
national bankruptcy, is neutralized most effei^tually by 
" making the best of it." Eliza Cook. 



LOVE OF COUNTRY IN TOWN. 

*' To one who han been long in city p«nt, 
'Tis very svett to look upon tiie fair 
And open face of heaven." 

What a beautiful trait in the character of the English 
people, is their hearty love of everything that savours and 
sounds of " country I" It is a thoroughly healthy charac- 
teristic — deep-rooted, and not to be eradicated by the 
longest and most engrossing occupations of a dty or town 
life. Many a fainting heart is cheered by the hope that 
one day success will crown the labours of years, and 
enable the industrious citizen to close his days amid the 
quiet of a green suburban retreat, or a country-house, far 
off among fields, hedge-rows, and bubbling brooks, with 
the flowers blowing, and skylarks singing at will, freely 
and joyously. This is the dream of youth, the hope of 
manhood, and the realization of age in the cases of many. 
We do not wonder at the universality of this feeling 
among our countrymen and countrywomen. This old 
green country is worthy of all their admiration, love, and 
pride. It is almost a part of themselves, and assooiatioiis 
connected with it are bound np with their being. Our 
poets have sung of it, till it has become mixed up with 
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their tcnderest and strongest influences. History has 
mode it venerable; its old castles, and abbeys, and 
-jhurches — its battle-fields — its old halls and country- 
houses, arc they not identified in history with the march 
of this great people in civilization and freedom ? Then, 
there are the birth-places of its great men, the haunts of 
it;} poets, the stately ])iles dedicated to leurning, the mag- 
niticoQt. palaces of the nobles, the homes of the people, 
the hut^ of the poor, tM^attered all over this green land. 
Hierc are the old forests, older than the Nurman Con- 
quest; and the old streams and mountains, older than all. 
Country ! The very word has music in it ; it brings up 
thoughts of the merry maypole, the freshness of the 
woods and fields, pansies and i^pring violets, thady lanes, 
and rose-embowere!l lattices, the hum of bees, and the 
music of birds, the bleuting of sheep and lowing of cattle 
at eventide, clejir ^kies from which the sun shines down 
among green leaves, and upon grass land, mossy banks, 
and gurgling rills, while trout and minnow 

Taste the luxury of plowiug beaniit 
Tempered with coolness. 

Country, however, we cannot ail have ; we, who live in 
towns and cities — the great accumulated deposits of civi- 
lization — must ply away at our several tasks, some with 
the hammer, and others with the quill; shopmen at their 
counters ; lawyers in their chambers ; needlewomen in 
theirattics; merchantsin their counting-houses; labourers 
at their daily work. But even here the love of country 
shows itself as strikingly as e\er; the strong jiassiou dis- 
plays itself in a thousand forms. 

We cannot all have the pleiuiures of a country life — 
true 1 But what remains ? Why, we bring the country 
into our towns, into our rooms, into our windows 1 Here, 
in liOndon, amid a population of some two million souls, 
we have struggled, generation after generation, and with 
no small success, to rescue and reserve green spots of 
turf and trees, every here and tiiere, from the ever- 
encroaching and extending demands of population and 
'commerce. Leigh Hunt, that kindly and loving-hearted 
observer of nature in all its moods, tells us, in his recent 
interesting book on ** The Town," that '* there is scarcely 
a street in the City of Lon<lon, perhaps not one, nor 
many out of the pale of it, from some part of which tlie 
passenger may not discern a tree, Th»'re is a little 
garden in Watling Street ! It lies comi»letely open to 
the eye, being divided from the footway by a railing 
only." In numerous places, even in the heart of the 
City, there are to be seen trees and i;reen s|>ots, that sur- 
prise the observer in the midst of the noise and smoke. 
Then there are the fine old parks, — St. James's, that eme- 
rald gem, set in the very midst of the bustle and business* 
of the West End. There are the modern jiarks — the lungs 
of the metropolis, Hyde and Regent's, every year be- 
coming more and more beautiful. And, finally, there are 
the new parks, at Battersea and the east end of London. 
Nothing but the strong love of the ffreen, and the lau- 
dable desire on the part of the Government to gratify 
this excellent taste on the part of the people, could have 
led to the appropriation of such large tracts of valuable 
ground in and about London, for the purpose of public 
recreation and enjoyment. 

Go to Covent Garden Market any morning in June, 
and you will there find the general love of flowers and 
green leaves displaying itself in another form. The stalls 
are filled ^ith endless loads of bouquets; the tables are 
gaily set out with their tempting army of calceolarias, 
geraniums, fuschias, cat;! uses, roso>«, and heliotrope, all 
nicely potted and m<»sse«l ; and few there are who can 
resist the pleasure of having one or more of these in 

E»ssessiou, and bi*aring them off in triumph. Many a 
nging look is cast upon these stalls by tliose too poor 
to buy. What would not many a poor girl rive to be 
the owner of one of these sweet plants ; reminding them, 
as they do, of country, and gardens, and sunshine, and 
the fresh beauty of nature? How often have we been 



gladdened by the sight of a flower in a poor city dwell- 
ing; there it shines like a star in the dark — a light in 
the humblest house. The love of flowers is beautiful in 
the young, beautiful in the aged. It bespeaks simplicity, 
purity, delicate taste, and an innate love of nature. And 
long may flowers bloom in the homes of our pi>oplc — ^in 
their parlour-windows, in their one-roomed cottages, in 
their attics, in their cellar dwellings even. We have 
hoj)e for tlie hearts that love flowers, and the country of 
wliich they are born. 

See, pen^hed in tluit window sill, high above the 
rushing tide of city life, a lark in its narrow cage. Its 
eyes upturni>d, and its feet planted on the bit of green 
turf, which its owner brought from under a great oak- 
tree in the forest, when on his last holiday ramble; it 
pours through its little tliroat a flood of melody and joy. 
Though confined, yet it sees the sun through ita prison 
bars, looks up cheerfully, and sings ! And its captive 
owner in that narrow room behind — captive by the 
necessity of labouring for Ms daily bread, — ^he, too, as he 
hears the glad melody, and as his eyes glance at the bit 
of green turf, and then at the blue sky above, feels joy 
and love " shed abroad in his heart," and he labours on 
more Iiopefully, even though the carol of the lark has 
brought his childhood's home, the verdure of its fields, 
and the music of its words, gushing into his memory. 
Sing on then, bird of heaven ! 

You see the love of country strongly displays itself on 
all the holidays in the yecj. Then you find crowds of 
men, women, and children, pressing and panting out of 
the towns and cities in all directions, towards the fields 
and the fresh air. Steamers up, and steamers down, 
stage coaches, ** busses," and cabs ; and above all, 
railway trains are, on such days, ) tacked tight with pas- 
sengers, all bound f«)r the " country," for a day on the 
hills, in the woods, or by the rivers — a long day of fresh 
breathing and of ])ure delight. In the larger towns in 
the manufacturing districts, you will find railway trips 
made in all directions — some towards the sea to inhale 
the oce^m breeze and ga/e on the awful doep — some to 
old abbeys and old castU^s, full ol' historic interest — some 
to the moors, the rocks and fells, and some to the lakes ; 
and thus tens of thous^ands of ourartizan population now 
occu[>y their long summer holiday. Blessings on railways, 
which have thus been the means of bringing the enjoy- 
ment of this healthy and beautifiil taste within the reach 
of so large a mass of our ])opulation. 

We might say a great deal more of the thousand other 
forms in which this love of eountry exhibits itself among 
us — of the cottage gardening, the taste for which b 
rapidly extending among the people — the small allot- 
ments so eagerly desired by working men ; the amateur j 
gentleman-farming; of the love of rural sports, and 
games, and exercise ; of our national literature, which is j 
so full of the free breat li of the country, of our poetry 
and song, wliich from Shak'espero to Wordsworth has 
always drawn its finest imagery from nature, and has 
never struck the chords of the national heart with more 
electric power, than when appealing to country Ufe and 
rural beauty. But hero we stop, with the expression of 
our ardent wish that this natural aud elevating task — 
this longing admiration for couutry life and country joys, 
may long form so prominent a characteristic of the 
English people. S. S. 

Plato had so great and true an idea of perfect right- 
eousness, and was so thoroughly acquainted with the 
corruption of mankind, that he makes it appear, that if a 
man, perfectly righteous, should come upon earth, he 
would find so nmch o|)])ositi()n in the world, that he 
would be imprisoned, reviled, scourired, and in fine cruci- 
fied by such, who, though they were extremely wicked, 
would yet pass for righteous men. 

Out of good men choose acquaintance; of acqnain- 
ianco, friends ; of fiienda, familiars. 
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LESSONS FOR LITTLE ONES. 

By Peter Parley, Author of " Peter Parle/s Aimual," 

" Tales," &c. 

Hr:RE lam, my little dears, your old friend Peter Parley. 
Yoa have all n ad my Animal, I dare say, and will, I 
doubt not, read it a^in and again. But I Lave a few 
words to say to you here from week to week, and 1 trust 
my say may be useful to you. 

Every one knows that Peter Parley likes to blend the 
useful with the instructive; that when he tells a story it 
in always with a moral aim ; that when he writes a book 
he has always in view to make his little readers defter as 
well as wiser. Peter Parley will not depart from his old 
plan in his parleying on tliis occasion. 

Peter Parley desires at all times to see little children 
wise and good, cheerful and huppy. He has seen many 
thousand children in his time, lie has examined them 
in their studies, and engaged with them in their amuse- 
ments, and the more he has known of them the more he 
has loved them ; and ho does love them very dearly. 

I believe that little children luve me, and that those 
who do so will hearken to what I am going to say, for I 
must tell you what I think of a little child. 

A little child is a little bud not yet opened ; and, as in 
a httle bud lies folded up all the blossoms of a full blown 
rose, so within the mind of a little child lies enclosed 
that beauty which will grow and expand imtil it bursts 
into all loveliness and grace. 

But you know that there must be a power to draw this 
blossom forth. A rose-tree would not grow, nor would 
the bud open, unless they were watered by the rain and 
cheered by the sunshine; neither would the mind of a 
little child come into blossom without something to draw 
it forth. That something is education. The word educa- 
tion means to draw forth the faculties, and the real 
o<lucator will be the rain and the sunshine, the light and 
thf warmth, to a little child's mind. 

You know, my dear children, that the rose, atYer it has 
blf>»«omcd, dies; its leaves decay, and, however beautiful 
its blorisom may be, it perishes ; but behind all is thp 
seed, and within the seed is the germ of another being — 
the principle of another life. So it is ^ith a little child ; 
it will grow ; it will become a man or woman ; it will 
blossom ; it will fade ; it will fall ; but then shall arise the 
germ of its future being — to live for ever. 

But have you not sometimes seen a little worm eating 
the rose bud away, and thus destro)ing it before it had 
time to blossom ? Just as that worm would destroy the 
bud, so does sin destroy the human soul. 

Did you ever see a rose-bush which had been neglected 
by the gardener, with its rude and crooked shoots entan- 
gled and massed with weeds, and choaked by briars, 
nt ttles, and thorns ? Such is the state of a little child 
without education; its mind ia choked with evil, and 
the soul, the germ of future existence, is cramped in its 
noble energies and its high desires, and canuot spring 
into the light of truth and goodness. 

But education, like a gvdener, comes and prunes the 
little tree, cuts off the straggling branches, digs about its 
roots, destroys the noxious weeds, trains the young plant 
into elegance of form, sustains and comforts it, and then 
it blossoms more beautifully, and bears more plentifully, 
than ever. I will be your gardener, my dear little 
children ; and 1 shall not fail to look upwards to Heaven 
for the sunshine and the moisture, for the light and the 
heat, for the distilling of the dew upon the tender herb, 
and the small rain upon the grass. 

I will now say a few words as to the plan I shall pursue 
in this publication. In my Children's Page I shall attempt 
▼ariety, l>ecaaje to children, as well as children of a larger 
growth, — " Variety is pleasing." I shall bring before my 
jroung readers somo of the wonders of God's beautiful 
creations ia earth, air, sea, or sky. I shall tell them of 
different creatures, and of different nations, and froni| 



time to time say something of animals, plants, and 
iiiir»ernl.^. and of the laws by which they are governed 
and sustained by their good Creator; and I shall not for- 
get the great men who have lived in ages long ago; of 
their heroic deeds, of their noble virtues, and of what 
they have thought, said, and done. 1 shall not, at the 
same time, forget to t<!ll my young friends some interest- 
ing stories, and show them how children can sometimes 
be heroes as well as men — how they think, feel, and act. 
I shall not forget to show them their faults, and their 
follies, and even their vices, in a glass of my own making; 
but, at the same time, I shall be equally anxious to reveal 
their virtues, to laud their good deeds, and to engrave, as 
upon a tablet of brass, their filial affection, their fraternal 
love, their sincerity, their dh^interestedness, their devotion, 
their truth, and their goodness. 

But I do not know that I shall have all my talk to the 
children; 1 ho])e sometimes to have a few words with 
fathers and mothers, and to tell them a story. To them 
are entrusted the destinies of the rising generation — to 
them future ages look with anxiety. Can it be wrong 
to say, that they sometimes require teaching as well as 
their children. All love their offspring; but, alas, the 
love that many feel is a mere animal fondness, and not a 
thinking love. Peter Parley, indeed, loves little children, 
but he does not like pert, vain, impudent, idle, trouble- 
some, forward, fantastical children, which are generally 
made so by indulgence and bad management alone. He 
will, therefore, make it his business occasionally to have 
a word ^ith parents as well as their children, in the hope 
of such being equally acceptable with the other writings of 

Peter Parley. 

being happy. 
Tliere are two ways of being happy. We may either 
diminish our wants, or augu:ent our means, either will do, 
the result is the same ; and it is for each man to decide 
for himself, and do that which may happen to be the 
easiest. If you are idle, or sick, or poor, however hard 
it may be to diminish your wants, it will be easier than 
to augment your means. If you are active and prosperous, 
or yr)ung or in good health, it may be easier for you to 
augment your means, than to diminish yoiu* wants. But 
if you aro wise, you will do both at the same time, 
young or old, sick or well, rich or poor, and if you are 
very wi.-e, you will do both in such a way as to augment 
the general liajijuncss of society. 

A CHILD is a man in a small letter, yet the best copy 
of Adam ; and he is happy, whose small practice in the 
world can only write his character. He is Nature's fVesli 
picture newly drawn in oil, which time and much hand- 
ling dims and defaces. His soul is yet a white paper, 
unscribbled with observations of the world, wherewith at 
length it becomes a blurred note-book. He is purely 
happy, because he know^s no evil, nor hath ma<Ie nutans 
by sin to be acquainted with misery. He arrives not at 
the mischief of being wise, nor endures evils to come by 
foreseeing them. He kisses and loves all, and when the 
smart of the rod was past, smiles on his beater. Nature 
and his parents alike dandle him, and 'ticc him on with a 
bait of sugar to a draught of wormwood. lie plays y<*t 
like a young prentice the first day, and is not come to his 
tufek of nielanrholy. All the language he speaks yet is 
tears, and they serve him well enough to expre.-M hin 
necessity. His hardest labour is his touKue, as if hi> 
were lolh to use so deceitful an organ; and he is hc.'<t 
company with it when he can but ])rattle. We Inugli n\ 
his foulish sports, but his game is ourearncHt: iind hin 
drums', rattles, and hobby-hori*rs, but the emhlrnm mid 
mocker)' of men's businens. IUa father hath writ him im 
his own little story, when-in he n^ads thune day of bin 
life which he cannot remember, and iiiKh.i !<• "•<* \\Ui^\ 
innocence he has outlived. He iH the ( 'hniHaii'* ••%niiiiili«, 
and the old man's relapse ; the one Imltati'a hU |iiii»>Uum. 
and the other falls into hiH nimpltcitudi*. 
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TEN YEARS AGO. 

INSCRIBED TO ALL WHO KNOW ME. 

TnK robin had been dumb all day, the cloodi were close and 

drear» 
The oak leaf bent its Fither*d lips to kin the dying year'; 
The night was coming like a monk in dark and hooded guise, 
And winter's ▼tnce oreathed dolefully its heaTiest of sighs. 
My thoughts were sad as sad could be, and lone, and still, I gazed 
Upon the shadows as they fell— the red coal as it biased ; 
The room was bare— no forms were there— but memories went and 

came 
With lore and sorrow chequered, like the shadows and the fiame. 
Oh ! my young heart's tide of happiness had ebbed a ware too low, 
In that dim hour of twilight gloom, some ten years ago. 

Old merry Christmas was at hand, as constant as of yore, 

I coxmted those about me at the Christmas tide before. 

And if I missed some two or three, that ne'er could come again. 

No wonder that my bosom felt a gentle throb of pain. 

The twilight deepened murkily ; — I wept, but lo I there came 

A branch of holly falling from an ancient picture>frame. 

And as it shimmer'd at my feet, all fresh, and green, and bright, 

It seemed to fill my drooping soul with music, mirth, and light. 

A key-note of wide echoings that still around me flow, 

Was that poor holly branch, that tumbled, ten years ago. 

It conjured up with minstrel spcU, a fur and merry throng 
Ot glad conceits, that found a voice and burst into a song ; 
I poured out ballad lines of joy above the shining bough. 
While pleasure quickened every pulse, and danced upon my brow. 
I pave that song unto the world, with secret hope and fear, — 
I longed to try if I could win that world's broad, honest ear ; — 
'Twas done — applauding words of life came thickly on my way, 
And those who caui^Iit my holly leaves, flung back a sprig of bay ; 
" \Vc like your notes," the " people" cried, *' come sing again" 

and so 
My " Christmas Holly" bound me to ye, ten years agOi 

Since then we've mingled cheerfully within our ** Household 

Room," 
Ve've heard me sing " Old Dobbin's" worth, and tell " Old 

Pincher'tt" doom, 
Ve hailed me in my " Murray Plaid," and listened to my strain, 
When like a baby in a field I wove my " Daisy" chain ; 
Ve took my simple " Old Arm Cludr," ye knew it was a part 
Of Love's rich cedar tree, that Death had cut down in my heart : 
Ve smiled to see my '* Old Straw Hat" laid by with earncbt rhyme, 
And chorused when a *' People's Song" awoke your spirit chime : 
Oh ! many a changeful carol-lilt has knitted us I trow, 
Since first my " Christmas Holly" flourished, ten years ago. 

I bring yt now a posy bunch of varied scent and hue. 

And rather think " Forget Me Not," will anxiously peep through ; 

True loyal hands to Nature's cause, have helped to pluck the 

flowers. 
And pray that ye will take them home to nurse in evening hours. 
What say ye? will they gain a place upon the window sill ? 
Have ye some household nook to spare, which they will serve to 

fiU? 
And as ye took my sombre branch, in midst of wintry gloom, 
Will ye as tenderly receive my bunch of spring-time bloom 7 
Once safe beneath your sunny care, oh ! how the leaves will blow. 
And proudly crown the hope you gave me, ten years agOi 



Spring flowers are iweet in extry place, we like to see them come 

On upland sod, by roadside hedge, and round about our home ; 
I The monarch lady bears them *nud the jewels on her breast, 
' And Poverty will seek a bud to deck its tattered vest. 

Oh I take my mingled offering. — I long to hear you say 
, Ye like the simple blowoms which I place upon your way. 

It is the lucid dew of truth, that gems each painted cup, 

Tla freedom gives the fragrance, and my heart strings tie them up ; 

Oh I take them " gentle reader," let my " spring flowers" live and 
grow 

With ye wbo ntnd my "ChristnoM Holly,'* ten yetn ago. 
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DIAMOND DUST. 

Mirth. -^ThCTe is a large class of people ^ho deem the 
business of life far too weighty and momentous to be 
made light of; who would leave merriment to children, 
and laughter to idiots ; and who hold that a joke would be 
as much out of place on their lips as on a gravestone 
or in a ledger. Surely it cannot be requisite to a 
man's being in earnest, tJiat he should wear a perpetual 
frown. Is there less of sincerity in Nature doing her 
gambols in spring, than during the stiffness and harshness 
of her wintry gloom ? And is it then altogether impos* 
sible to take up one's abode with truth, and to let all 
sweet homely feelings grow about it and cluster around 
it, and to smile upon it as a kind father or mother, and 
to sjiort with it, and hold light and merry talk with it, 
as with a loved brother or sister ; and to fondle it, and 
play with it, as with a child. No otherwise did Socrates 
and Plato commune with truth ; no otherwise Cervantes 
and Shakespere. 

It is wise to consider the characteristics of vouth as 
painters do colours in an unfinished picture ; for then we 
forbear to criticise apparent austerities or to condemn 
the too vivid glow, since the one will be tempered and 
composed by the matured back ground of reason, and 
the other subdued, — alas ! too often obliterated by long 
deep shadows of care. 

Memory is the cabinet of imagination, the treasury of 
reason, the registry of conscience, and the council chamber 
of thought. 

Enthusiasm. — Many people arc prejudiced against 
enthusiasm ; they confound it with fanaticism, which is a 
great mistake. Fanaticism is an exclusive passion, the 
object of which is an opinion ; enthusiasm is connected 
with the harmony of the universe ; it is the love of tlic 
beautiful, elevation of soul, enjoyment of devotion, all 
united in one single feeling which combines grandeur and 
repose. The sense of this word amongst the Greeks 
affords the noblest definition of it ; enthusiasm signifies 
" Grod in us." In fact, when the existence of man is 
expansive, it has something di\ine. 

" Self-preservation is the first law of nature,*' but 
too many in the world act as though it were the only one. 

" No MONOPOLY," said a sunbeam dispersing a de^ 
drop that was hiding in the folds of a rose. 

A Vow of Abstinence is a moral prison, and the appe- 
tite must have become criminal before it needs in<*ai'cera- 
tion. 

Bad Temper. — A jar of household vinegar, wherein all 
the pearls of happiness are dissolved. 

CiRCUMSTANCES.-^The whippers-iu of the human pack. 

Alcohol. — ^The great Government contractor for 
straight jackets and coffins. 

Love. — The atmosphere breathed by God. 

The Heart. — ^Nature's original bible, scarcely to be 
recognized in the world's translation. 

Blushing is a suffusion — ^least seen in those who have 
the most occasion for it. 

Courage is often the fear of being thought a coward. 

Partial instruction may be a partial e\il, but uni- 
versality of knowledge, however high the standard, will 
never take the poor out of their sphere. Elevating the 
lower, without depressing the upper classes, it will be an 
unmixed good to both. The few will be still wiser than 
the many. The most ignorant will then run the greatest 
risk. In a general illumination, it is only the unlighted 
windows that are pelted and broken by the mob. 

Printed and Published for the Proprietor, by J. O. Clabkb, (of 
No. 0, Hemingaford Terrace, East, in the Parish of St. Mary, 
Islington, in ue Coun^ of Middleaez) at his Printing Office, 
No. s, Raquet Court, naet Street, in the Paridi of St. Brides 
in the City of London. 




I THE SW4RMING OF THE BEES. 

Wbbh Boei Ret too Ihick in Ihe hive, and w«nt elbow. 

room, they bwu-di: li-«ing tlieir psrent nest behind, 

they Hj BWfty. and oimmence biisfnisas on their own 

unl. And wbuii the Biw* of the humsn hice find 

I Ilieir vilUgB*, towns, uid citlea, become too populous and 

rdal for Ihe territorjr on wbieh Ihej tre planted — 

I wbni their lieniieni beoome pinched for room, pinched 

I tarhnd, pinched for nccnpntinn, and can onlj aubiin by 

I ]>r«)ing upon each oilier - it in then full time thU they 

Uo b^Ui to tliink of nrarminK to other unoccnpied 

Wgiotw of the earth, wliere The soil la ae fertile, where the 

lir i* M genial, and where the remuueraliou for Uboor is 

maeh more ample ttun H ia in old and over^orawded 

At with Beej, a 



mile* of it'iik* wil, ricji oilh the decayed vegetatioD of 
im. bat* i..<t yet Inwn trodden by Ihe fbot of man. 


jDUtii, whereon the destiniei of fature ages are to be 
the Old Worid. anrf fr«« frum tho«»icMof dasiand caate 



I which aliU i'lin|; to a 
I Eonipe, the hiunau nm i« deatined to work out the gre« 
[ (tfoblrma of ciTili^ation, aocia] happineu, and civil am 
NKgioai liberty. 

Colnniiatinn ia now the great subjugator of the earth 

■nd tlie HriHsb people are the leaders of this move 

naot. The Saron (ace ia planing it« fret firmly :■ 

orery quarter of tlte globe. lu the United State* of 

j Ameriva, ■ mighty empire baa been fnundcd, already 

! «|iLil ID enterprixe, intelligence, wealth, and power, to any 

: In Ibe world. AHulber gnat empire in tbo Southern 

I Oceati bonia before lu^tlie germs of which are already 

I widely planted in the tlonrisliing eoloniea of Aoitralia. Al 

I the SMithem point of .Africa, also, on • fertile soil, oiid 

r a bnutifiil sky, ihiiving colonlei are now settling ; 

U Hindgttan, Sumatra. Borneo, and China, theru are 

L alrwuly laid the bawi of fiitutc empiret. In all the 

I tpiartari of the globe, tbereforc^in Amerina, Australia, 

I JUtm, and AlVica, — iho StMia race, migrating original]]' 

a iba nonfaurn aborea of Europe, Ls rapidly dUTuaJng 

IC lainTiugwithit wray where Ihe weds of 6>« iaitilu- 

9f oT loaiily indepeudrrife, of Christian cit 

. _■! proaperily aoi] well-being. 

Tfa* frt* «I>tea of tbe North-Wsstcrn part of the 
AnMrioui Union, and the British colonies in Canad 
lian Utbarto hnrn tlie fatourile murt of emigranla (rn 
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The great attraction of those reginni 

laliiin of Britain. di>uliTleia consiais in ine cuvaime 

id tliere, and tlie fiacility of rmcliing llnir voaal 

>e North-Westem Sutes and Canada, the ri^lie 

land may be bad fur between 5s. and Es. an acm, tUim| 

he neighbourhood of settled lownc, it ia, of enure 

lidcrably more; and tbe coat of a steerage jioiuagt 

lew York or Quebec, the chief emignuiC porta, is from 

£i 10a. to £i 10. There is aba. it is true, a b)ngi'.laiia 

ayagi! to be performed ; but, taking all lliiiiga inlu 

Lccouni, it is cheaper and eaaicr lo get at the virgin soils 

if the States and Canada, than almost any other uF tbi- 

kew lands now sought after by emigrants from European 



Nothing can exceed the frrlility of that naignificent 
region known as the Great Valley of Iho Musiisipi, a 
valley interlaced with 15,000 milei of navigable rivers, 
containing 7nO,U()(),000 acre* of the riclicat and inrnt 
fertile land, and competent lo graw food lor the eulkrc 
existing [Hipnlation of Europe. The chief ))ortion ol thi-i 
valler is yet waiting tbe occnpatiou of nun. Although 
equsi to tbe muatenance of UU.OOO milliuiis nf peiiph', 
it is only here and there, at remote intervala along 
the banks of Ihe great rivers which roll through it, 
cheered by the habilaliuna of industrions and civiliied 
men. The lame remarks apply lo tbe North-Weateii 
State* nf lowat Wisconsin, Michigan, and I11iuDi«,and u 
the eitenaive regions of Western Canada, which an cum 
patent to afford more than elbow nwm lo tbe eutin^ 
nnemployed pnpulation of Europe, and ID their av 
emigrants, for generations to come. 

Turn we now (or a moment to the great soolh 
Australia — an isbinil almost aa large as Euro|>c. fringed 
with a luxuriant terrilory, and with commodions baji a;.d 
harboun in which the pmndeat navies may securely ride. 
Australia is aa yet Ihe youngest of all civiliied Gountries. 
Ita history i* confined almost entirely to tbe presenl 
century. In 1801, its white population amounted to only 
8,000. chiefly convicts. About this time, it was dit- 
covered that the country was eminently adapted for sheep, 
and Ihe growth of wool) Free settlers resoned to New 
South Waje«, and It began to assume a Hourl'hinR aapptl. 
New *eltlemeau were made around its shores, at Weal 
Australia. South Australia, Fort PhilUp, and Port Kui 
tou. Already llie population of Ihene colonies amount 
about 300,000, and Ihey export produce to Ihe valui 
two uiilliona aliirUng per annum. 

Until very recently, the interior of Australia was 
llHlp known as the ci-ntnl legiona of Africa ; nolj a fi-» 
fertile districts round llio eoa*( were settled. The greati'-i 
additions recently nuide lo our knowkdge of the interioi . 
have been wnlriliuted by Sir Tli.mai Mitchell, th. 
Ldchard, and Capt. Sturt. Sir Tlujntas Mile 
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and downs of rich black mould, on which grew in pro- 
fusion the panicum-lecodine grass, and which was finely 
interspersed with lines of wood, which grew in the 
hollows, and marked the courses of streams." Of another 
part, he says, "the country is adomc<l by hills of the most 
romantic form, presenting outlines which sturpass in pic- 
turesque b<»auty the fairest creations of the pamter." In 
the course of his journey, he came upon the largest river 
he had yet met with in Australia, and which he named 
the Victoria. Tlie whole country through which he piu*- 
sued tlus magnificent river, was, he says, better watered 
than any other portion of Australia he had seen ; the plains 
were verdant^ and luxuriant pasturage surpassed in quality, 
as it did in extent, anything of the kind he had ever seen; 
and he adds, that it seemed sufficient to supply the whole 
world with animal food! All this splendid tract of 
country is as yet entirely unoccupied, and has only been 
trodden by tiie feet of the Australian aborigines. The 
knowledge that such a region exist:) in the heart of Aus- 
tralia adds vastly to the importance of that country, and 
pn)clainis the future greatness of that extensive portion of 
the globe. 

While America and Canada seem destined to be the 
greatest wheat-growing countries in the world, Australia 
seems destined to be the greatest of all known pastoral 
countries. The extreme salubrity of its atmosphere, and 
the rich verdure of its soil, render it the very paradise of 
flocks and herds. The increase of these, vrithin the pre- 
sent century, has been prodigious. Within the last five 
years, the number of sheep and cattle in New South 
Wales has been doubled, notwithstanding the numbers 
that have been slaughtered and boiled down merely for 
the sake of their tallow. Homed cattle have increased in 
that colony at the rate of 145,000 a-year during the last 
four yearb , although about 35,000 head had been slaugh- 
tered in each year for the tallow, while the carcases were 
thrown away as useless, there being no population to 
consume them. The food thus wasted yearly in the 
Australian colonies, would be more than sufficient to 
ffeed the entire population of Scotland ! The number of 
sheep alone in New South Wales was, in 1847, above 
10,000,000, and of cattle about 2,000,000 ; or about fifty 
sheep and ten homed cattle to every head of the popula- 
tion, — men, women, and children. The number of cattle 
and sheep in Port Philip and South Australia, as well as 
their extraordinary increase, are equally remarkable as in 
the colony of New South Wales. 

The great difficulty is, to find shepherds to tend the 
flocks, and labourers to do the in^spensible work of 
these colonies. The demand for labour is great ; every 
arrival from Australia repeats the same tale. " We want 
labourer:^ ; we want shepherds ; we want mechanics ; we 
want women-servants." And our unemployed labourers 
at home, who have so long been waiting in the market- 
phu'es, eagerly asking to be hired; shopkeepers and 
tradesman, who have, perhaps, been engaged in the 
losing struggle of competition, until their gains have 
almost entirely disap|>eared ; many who have large 
families of growing children, about whose ytf/ure, parents 
cannot help but feeling anxious ; young men about to 
settle themselves in the world, and desirous of securing 
an honourable inde{)endcnce — these are now turning 
their eyes wistfully towards the young countries beyond 
the sea, as their wished-for homes and the scenes of their 
future labours. In those countries they see the pro8|>ect 
of abundant employment. Labour is there so well remu- 
nerated, and land is so cheap, that three or four years of 
tfteady application are commonly found sufficient to place 
the industrious man in a position in which he vau amass 
sufficient capital to purchase a small property of his own. 
Labourers and me<;hanics in the towns can, in mot^t 
instances, become proprietors, under circumstances which, 
in older countries, would condemn them to a long life of 
toil, without being able to do more than merely sustain 
existence on the most pinching s(>ale. In the colonies. 



labour is sweet, because it is mingled with hope. In old 
countries, the labourer in most ca«es sees himself doomed 
to be a labourer for life; in the new countries, the 
labourer has in near pros]>ent a farm and flock of his own. 
In all respects, the labourer acquires a greatly improved 
position by his change of country — he labours freer, more 
hopefully, more independently, and for a much more 
satisfactorv rate of remuneration. 

The classes of labourers most in request in Australia, 
are agricidturists, shepherds, miners, blacksmiths, and 
mechanics of various kinds. We would also observe, that 
emigration to Australia opens an avenne for the relief of 
the toiling classes of women — for the poor sempstress, the 
domestic servant, the shop woman, the governess. The 
demand for the services of women in the colonies Is great 
and increasing. Domestic servants, housekeepers, gover- 
nesses, dressmaken, shopkeepera, and (let us whisper it) 
wives, are wanted alike in New Si>nth Wales, in Port 
Philip, and in South Australia. We know there is a deli- 
cacy which hinders female emigration ; but it is matter 
for serious consideration whether this ought not to be 
struggled with and overcome, when the objettts to be 
contended for are so laudable— honourable industry, use- 
ful employment, competence, and independen«;e. 

With these remarks as to the general importance of 
emigration, we introduce the subject to our readers ; and 
purpose frf>m time to time ti enter more into detail as to 
the capabilities of those colonies which present the most 
inviting prospects to the swarms of intending emigrants 
from this country. 

SSuigrapfitral ^fattt^ti. 

WILLIAM COBBETT. 

PsRHAPft there has never been a public man, both in his 
good and in his bad qualities, so thoroughly an English- 
man, as was William Cobbett ; certainly none whose life 
is more pregnant with meaning, especially to such as find 
themselves encumbered in their upward march by the 
entanglements and obstractions of adverse worldly cir- 
cumstances. 

William Cobbett was bom at Famham, in Surrey, on 
the 9th of March, 1762. It was impossible to have 
entered life with fewer outward advantages for a literary 
and political career. His father, though skilled in several 
practical sciences, was ignorant of the very radiments of 
grammar ; and, being only a very small farmer, his sons 
were employed in scaring crows, weeding, and, later on, 
in all the labonra of the farm, so continuously as to 
render the attainment of even ordinary village learning a 
thing impracticable. Words of one syllable, and a rude 
hieroglyphical hand, were all he succeeded in acquiring 
from the Famham pedagogue. At sixteen, he visited a 
relative in Portsmouth, and endeavoured to enter the 
navy, but was rejected by the captain he applied to, from 
motives of kindness. A taste for rambling had, however^ 
been implanted in him, and soon after his return home, 
with a few shillings only in his pocket, he ran away to 
London. There was, however, small chance for an igno- 
rant country lad, of clumsy figure, uncouth manners, and 
real ignorance, to succeed in London ; and Cobbett was 
on the eve of returning, prodigal-like, to iiis father, when 
a linen-draper to whom he ap])lied for a situation, inso- 
lently bantered him on his appearani^e, and on the 
absurdity of his thinking to do any good in London. As 
the *' Edinburgh Review" proved to Byron a torch -hand 
to set in flames the smouldering elements of his volcanic 
genius, so the vulgar contempt of this linen-draper called 
into being Cobbett*s future characteristics, determination, 
and jtroud self-reliance. It had been doubt eil that He 
conM succeed in London, and that doubt dctermincfl him 
that be wonldS He left the shop resolved at all haznrdsi 
to remain in London — to succeetl or star\-c. Short I v af^cr, 
ho obtained a situation as copying-rlork to a small atli»r> 
ney in Gray's Inn Lane« where his hours of Inlmux— le' 
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the modern Early Closing gentlemen ponder it! — were 
from five in the morning until nine at night, without leav- 
ing the premises, save on Sundays. This was more than 
Cobbett could endure. Irresistible craving after kn(rwle<lge 
had arisen within him. which under such a round of horse- 
labour he could not satiate. He, therefore, exchanged the 
law for the army, and enlisted in a foot regiment, then in 
Nova Scotia, The depOt was at Chatham, and there 
Cobbett remained for a year ; and there also he laid the 
basis of his future greatness, in despite of Fate and For- 
tune. His pay was sixpence per diem ,- but from that 
scanty sum, he saved sufficient to procure a grammar, 
which he vFTote out twice at full length, and committed, 
word for ^ord, to memory. After that, he subscribed to 
a circulating library, and devoured all manner of literature 
from its shelves. The world has few examples of such 
prodigious industry, as was his at that period. He rose 
at four and studied till parade time; and yet, in the midst 
of these studies, observed his military duties so satisfac- 
torily, as to be made a corporal in a few months. In 1783 
be went out to New Brunswick, to his regiment. There 
he continued his studies and his xealous discharge of duty; 
and contrived, as well, to save in four or five years, one 
hundred and fifty pounds. There also he became ac- 
quainted with his future wife. She was the daughter of 
a sergeant-major in another regiment. Cobbett had 

admired 

" The bouMhold motions, liorht and free, 
And atep* of virgin liberty," 

at first sight ; he kept his eye upon her, imtil seeing her 
I very early one cold winter's morning, busily engaged in 
I household work, decided him; and when her father's 
' regiment returned to England, Cobbett placed in her 
I hands the whole of his savings, to preserve her from any 
I Inconvenience. In 1791 he himself arrived at Portsmouth, 
' and immediately obtained his discharge; having been pro- 
moted to a serjeant-major, and never once, during all \dA 
•ervice, reprimanded. He found his intended a servant 
: of all- work in London, at five pounds a year wages ; but 
in the face of all the allurements of a great city, she had 
husbandetl l^is money, and returned it untouched. Such 
a woman wa' perfection to the thrifty Cobbett, and he 
married her a!ii.>st immediately. Shortly after, having 
rashly made a cliir^^e against the officers of his late regi- 
ment, which he could not substantiate, he was compelled 
to retire to France. There he remained six months, 
during which period he grappled with the language in his 
own leviathanic manner, and mastered *t sufficiently to 
write a grammar, and compile a dictir)nary of that tong<^e. 
He then sailed to Philadelphia, where hij wife joined him, 
and where he first settled down to enjoy the calm of a 
clomestic life, which appears to have been one of stem 
frugality, coaselesrt study, and sensible married love. Hi:t 
politics at this time were those of a Tory, so fierce and so 
rabid, that they resembled, when he was excited, the ex- 
travagancies of a monomaniac. Tho<<e who remember 
Cobbett as the fierce opponant of Toryism, will deem thi.4 
an incredible anomaly. True, however, it is; and on 
examination, not so anomalous as would seem at first 
tight. Intrinsically, it was a love of justice and a hate of 
oppression, that made him so. He liad come yrom a land 
where blood was being shed in horrible profusion by 
democrats ; and he had come to a land, tvhere thougiits 
. and wordA were aUko fettered, by a des{)otism of demo- 
cracy as autocratic as that of a Russian C/ar. Aguinst 
all Philadelphia — against all America, well-nigh, Cobbett, 
therefore, defended England and Conser\-atism with all 
the force of hU pen, by pamphlet, paper, book, or fugitive 
I lampoon. Satire, humour, invinrtive, scurrility — every 
. ipeciea of com})08ition, from the lowest Billingsgate per- 
tonality to masculine diction and nervous rhetoric, he 
• eupkiyedl unremittingly. Thomas Paine mid Dr. Prirsth 
i were the twain up<m whom hii wrath was the mo.-<t 
'•■ nnsparingly and ine^^Hmntly out)K>ured. To the ft)mier, 
■ he addrewed his "Letter to the l^amonit Thomu.^ Pain 
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to the latter, his " Observations on Dr. Priestley's Emi- 
gration," beside attacking them perpetuallv in his 
" Monthly Censor," and afterwards in his " Poreu)nno 
Gazette." With the same a^^siduous and headlong fury, 
he also ridiculed and anathematized the natural customs, 
prejudices, and even the Go\iBrnment itself. Snch a 
defiance of the country's feelings could not be tolerated, 
and after several unsuccessfiil attempts, Cobbett was con- 
victed of libel, and fined so heavily as to render his return 
to England a necessity. In June, 1800, he arrived here, 
and in.stantly commenced afresh his literary efforts. 
Hating democracy and liberalism as the very incarnation 
of tyranny, he estalilished a paper called "The Porcupine," 
and defended, in its columns, the ultra Tory principles, 
against France without and Radicalism within. No means 
were deemed by him too ba-e to be employed, if they 
advanced the cause he believed in ; he never separated 
men from principles, but endeavoured to extinguish the 
principles by abusing and ridiruling their supporters. 
The " Poreupine" was soon read by men of every grade 
in life, and while many detested its tentlency, and more 
blamed its violence, egotism, and disregard for truth, all 
acknowledged and appreciated the genius that ever shone 
amid that noi^e and violence. The historian Miiller stad, 
that Cobbett's articles were second in fire and eloquence to 
the Philippics alone. He had not been many months in 
England, before, by his shciT force of mind and indomi- 
table industry, he and his paper were regarded as not the 
least among the notabilities. His eyes then became 
opened, and he began to perceive that what was the 
tyrant in America was the slave in England ; and he 
began, hating tyranny in all its 8ha|>es, to lean towards 
the persecuted Radical faction; A slight put upon him 
at this time by Pitt, annihilated what Toryi.^m remained; 
and changing the title of his paper to " The Weekly Re- 
gister," he flung himself, with his usual impetus, into the 
arms of the extremest Radicals. The paper under it5 
new title was continued until Cobbett's death, and m it5 
columns the man Cobbett unmistakably paints himself. 
Its broad principles never again changed, except, pcrliaps, 
to become deeper and deeper in thi'ir democratic tone. 
But in its private principles and friendships, there was no 
consistency whatever. One week a man was a patriot, 
and the next a coward, peculator, and tyrant. Friends 
and enemies to the cause he advocated, were alike knocked 
on the head by the merciless flail he nvielded, whenever 
they had the misfortune to offend him personally. His 
passions were his sole law ; and he would, at any time, 
have retarded the great cause he laboured for, rather than 
not have exacted vengean(% for any slight he hiboured 
under. Thus, while he became daily more looked up to 
by the people, as their most able champion, he amassed 
for himself more, and inten.^er, enemie!« than any man of 
his time. The talent of his writings manifestly improved 
with his change of principles, because Ministerial jobbing. 
State corruption and abuses, formed, when attacked, a 
far more propitious field for his irony and trenchant satire, 
than when they were the subjects of hLs eulogies and 
apologies. Tliere never has been, before or since, a 
writer possessing the same power of fastening on an 
abuse and dogginily hunting it down, till there was not a 
comer for it to hide in. His un-icrupulouKness aided him 
in this; for whenever an nb>tract argument failed, he 
never hesitated to take advaitt<ige of any private seandal 
that he r<nisidenHl might advancre it. Nevertheless, his 
productums were so evidently the efforts of o masterly, 
original man. as to force their circulation, even among 
men who held opinions exactly opposed to his. If to this 
we add, that as he grew older, tlic (]uerulousncss of age 
distorted his incon&;ruities, and ougmenti'd his violence 
more and more ; atid that, a< his (^ircnm>tan<«s became 
entangleil, he not unfrequently assumed a tone of puiTery 
in his pa|>er, we shall have a correct history of Cobbett's 
political efibrts to the end i)f his can^r. We must ai^io, 
in justice, a<id, tliat to the lust he maintained the reputation 
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he had so ably, so laboriously won, of being the most 
fearless, original, and vigoroas natural genius, that has 
ever mingled in the confused vortex of our politics. 

The chief features of his active life are soon told. 
Shortly after his adoption of Radical principles, he was 
tried for a libel on the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and 
two of his officials; condemned to pay ;&'1,000, to be 
imprisoned two years, and to give security for his good 
behaviour for seven. While in prison, Mr. Plunkett, 
Solicitor General for Ireland, brought a civil action 
against him, for a libel contained in the same article for 
which Cobbett was then suffering his heavy punishment ; 
Mr. Plunkett obtained JtbOO damages. On July 1st, 
1809, Cobbett was again tried for seditious writings, 
having commented severely on the flogging of some 
recruits in Cambridgeshire. He received a repetition of 
his first punishment ; (we may here state that the articles 
for which he had been fined i:2,500, imprisoned four 
years, and bound to good behaviour for fourteen, were 
not severer than now appear regularly in our most 
respectable papers, not nearly so severe as the majority 
called forth by the bite flogging at Hounslow). In reta- 
liation, CoblH»tt reduced his paper to two-pence, and 
redoubled his vigour and acerbity. In 1817, the ** Six 
Acts" were passed, whereby the Habeas Corpus was 
suspended, and all meetings without the permission of a 
magistrate prohibited. This compelled Cobbett to fiy, as 
he was well aware he could not escape the lynx-eyed 
vigilance of the Government, with such laws to aid tliem. 
He, therefore, departed for America, and from thence he 
poured into his native country a torrent of energetic 
writings. In 1819, the obnoxious Acts were repealed, 
and Cobbett immediately returned. In a fit of foolish 
bravado, he exhumed the remain<4 of Paine, whom thirty 
years before he had accounted below the level of 
humanity, and brought them to England as the bones of 
\ great and noble champion of Truth and Liberty. The 
Reform party celebrated his return to England by dinners 
and meetings of welcome at nearly all the towns he 
passed through. In 1H20, he contested an election at 
(>)ventry, but was unsuccessful. In 1826, he essayed 
once more, at Preston, where he had a tolerable chance 
of success ; but, unfortunately, Jie conducted his canva»>K 
in his lowest and most brutal manner, was hissed into 
silence on the hustings for his coarseness, and lost his elec- 
tion by his violence and disreg:ard of decency and moral 
dignity. Afl^er that he became deeply embarrassed, and 
at length went through the Ga/ette. In 1831, the last 
Government attempt to silence him was made on a 
charge of sedition. But Cobbett and public opinion 
were now too strong, and a jury could not be found to 
convict him. In 1833, he was returned to the first 
reformed Parliament by the borough of Oldham. All 
eyes were now upon him in expectation and in wonder. 
His probable senatorial career was regarded by all parties 
with anxiety. But he disappointed his own, and gratified 
the opposite party, by his indifferent Parliamentary 
success. Not having the command of his temper, he failed 
in debate ; the forms and etiquette of the House curbed 
that freedom of thought and language wherein his great 
strength lay ; he lost his influence by introducing extra- 
vagant motions, such as impeachment of ministers, for 
which only two or three members could be got to vote ; 
and, added to all this, the late hours were not congenial to 
a man, who during a long life, had been accustomed to 
retire at nine and rise at four. Notvrithstanding, he 
attended regularly, and s]>oke frequently, until, vrithout 
any previous illness, death suddenly ended his adventurous 
career, on the I8th of June, 1835, at the age of seventy- 
three. 

Thus finished the life of this remarkable man. The 
above sketch has been almost entirely confined to his 
political efforts, because by them he' achieved his celebrity, 
and in them have we his genius the brightest, and his 
fiiults tne most conspicuous. His purely literary works 



are, however, noteable. If they be less strong than the 
others, they are also less violent and coarse; if they 
contain less of his genius, they contain, also, less of hia 
vulgarity. They are, indeed, taken with his political 
labour, a mighty testimony to the power of human indus- 
try, a monument of a life of incessant work. Too 
numerous here, even to catalogue, the most celebrated 
are,— '< The History of the Reformation," "The English 
Grammar," " Cottage Economy," " Paper against Gold," 
and the " Legacy to Parsons." 

In private life, Cobbett was unexceptiortable. His 
domestic life was that of a genuine man, -loving to his 
wife and children, at the same time reserving to himself 
the rule and governance of his own househould, generous 
to all around him, but insisting ever upon the strictest 
economy, and the simplest foo<l. He left a widow and 
seven children. In person, he was corpulent and very 
tall ; remarkably for neatness of apparel and personal 
cleanliness ; with silver hair, and a healthy florid face. 

The life we have just narrated has a weighty two-fold 
moral. It tells the son of toil, deep-sunken in chaos of 
lowly life and perpetual labour, that to him, if he will it, 
is victory possible ; that if lie have it in him, he may 
enter into a hand-to-hand struggle with his untoward lo^ 
and by steady thrift and dauntless determination, trample 
the encumbrances underfoot, and rise triumphant over 
them. It tells him, moreover, with emphatic warning, 
how the victory may be nuUified, its usefulness retarded, 
and its very existence rendered almost questionable, if 
the Knowledge and Power, so nobly won, are ignobly 
suffered t-o blunder violentlv on, unortiided bv the dictates 
of Imperial R<>a<H)n —unrestrained by the prompting of 
deep seated principle. J. S. S. 

THE NEW CROCKERY-SHOP. 

BY 8ILVBRPBK. 

Famous as it is for the varied character of its districti^ 
London possesses not one more singular, yet at the same 
time less known, than the great region which intersects 
the various city docks. Opposed both in respect to 
aspecTt and inhabitants to the neighbouring districts of 
Spitalfields and Stepney Green, a sort of rude, and, what 
I may rail, grotes<jue plenty is visible everywhere; and 
whilst in each shadow of its lusty draymen, its dock- 
cleaners, its shipwrights, its caulkers, its porters, three 
ill-paid Bethnal Green or Spitalfield's weavers might walk 
abreast; the mental distinction is equally remarkable. 
The weaver is a speculator, a thinker, a poUtician — wisely 
or not according to his education ; but here, supreme in- 
difference and ignorance prevail, in regard to all matters 
not immediately relating to the common events going on 
around, or to the rude plenty which fair wages ^ow. 
Still, amidst this dense ignorance and intellectual apathy, 
startling signs exist, that such rudeness and apathy are 
merely conditional, and that removal from the degrade- j 
tion of pauperism would soon exhibit the first elements of 
far higher and nobler things. The first narrow street which 
slopes to a dock-yard, or the river, proves this. Glance 
down into the caulkers' and shipwrights' little kitchens, 
often feet beneath the pavement which you tread, and the 
sight will rarely fail you of a gigantic shell, rubbed bright till 
its inner convolutes shine like a waxed cloth, standing con- 
spicuously on the spare table, or the chest of di-awers; 
or else over the fire-place, its original moulding now, 
perhaps, supplied by a piece of yellow pa]>er, is nailed 
some old ship's cabin looking-glass ; or on the clock, or 
cupboard-top, some quaint dilapidated figure-head, nn- 
couthly retouched with shining paint. In addition to 
these, there are usually strange.sha|ied pipes of foreign 
make, dried sea- weed, miniature men-of-war, calabashes, 
and other domestic utensils of savage life, often hanging 
on old rusty clamps and nails, which have rivetted 
the mighty timbers of stout ships, and kept them firm, 
and tight, and wedged tofrcther, through a hundred 
and tempests of the |mf bless seas. 
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irten luiullj lodfe in the 
opppr portions of llie«iu liouivs. Bud there betraj the 
eiiiuaOB of the iileiueat 1 refer to in nuather sort ol 
fkstdoa. Initud of thr ihnll, the glut, ur the ligure- 
bead, b luiuU]' to be (bund m shininE tn-tn;, rwbsul 
With » g*J puTTOt, ■ »t of ipire tea-thines rtaming in 
jrellnw «nil red, juft> bright with most romuiiic thephFrdi 
and Bbf>phiird(!!i>e3. or, perhaps, a print coluured in all 
th« InxunsncK of ganibi^ and termillion; or, like the 
Iritb of St. GilM ur Si^ruD HiU, this rlue uf tl>i 
population are u puisionUel; fund of what is callei 
" tntrkerj," as the Belhnal Grevo weaver of bis panai 
or pi™t«. 

Tbe shops, \ikf the dwellin^i, are pendiar, and drive i 
Ihming Cnde in the two great utaplu, oliiiiiing aiul food 
(or Uiej not merely supplf a vs4t ^Utiinary papuialioii, 



tniordinahl^ large bbuk teapnl, a huge Icmi. j 



t lull 






erport (ilu}is whicl 
■et, which I shall spedly i 



poli*. bnt aUo 
the docks. 

In a Uttle ni 

hither, than that it lira conliguuus to one of the largest 

dock*, there wore, nbout (bur jrcara ago, two dwellings, 

nearif opposite an cilber side the stn^. One of these 

mt^t be called private, for it itod ii» shnp-fixnl, though 

in it4 vapacifms. otd-fa'ihiouod aa.sii- window, women's 

•tajra were hung up nn a line, stretched at the rear uf 

a verjr bushji and Manrishing geranium; wldlst reared 

arainM the pnt in which ihis grew, wai a ft«m«i and 

gtawd little sign, imponanl with the fnllowing intelli- 

ffmw: " Ahii (iuiMO) fltsi-oiaker — aiaf* Whuluiale, 

Mid (br B(portatinn." Tbi» fad of Urs. Chuwtt'i trade 

#aa furfhor onofirmed b]' gUmpsea passers-by oAvn hud, 

partionlarlji whau the thii'li tallow-candlea were UghlvH >l 

BTHiing-tiine. and the blind tet undrawn, of »ime livr- 

Mld-twentj or thirty glrU and women busy in all iiie 

mtiau* of the trade. Irom the apprentices boring huln 

I fksteniiiK in bone*, to Ihe mi>re reoniiditc in)riii«ri(« ol 

jonmaywoaien in " cntiing-nut " and " fl*ing." Tlir 

lae on the other side the arreat, a few ^ards rinlier 

laria dirty windows being lilled with dusty cup« aiirj 

Jw*- pUtes and ba'dns, of tbe tery coariesi kind and 

■glieit ahapn ; whilst on the (treet-pnvrinent beneath 

tlui windows were rows of common red ware, whifih of 

blgM-lima were lighted up Inr the Krutiny of pureliaMers 

bf plana of rjiiidle stuek in two old dusty lanUfms. 

Murtty through tbe day, and alwaya at niglit, eillier an 

old Dian or woman tramped up and down the pavemrni 

IsMide thi* public display of th«r goods. Tbow were the 

nwawa of the ahop; and two more in keeping with lis 

dirt and wttineit eunid not well be imagined. As rarely 

"If dMhurtion was made between tlinr sex, when ail. 

laaaad, thay wen aniteraally oalled " Mows " thruugh- 

U Iha aeifhbanrhind, th'iugfa " Muses" waa only the 

hfbtian name of the nU man. Report Rave nut that 

lia old couple wvm immonwly rioh. thoogh the fact of 

«ir duly nti sadly belied IhU; Un when not at the 

lOp^nor, or within, serving eunomers, they kd ■ 

retehRU miserly eust«nne, in a little dark three-onr- 

than pilm of plates and di-hn rangeil round the walla im 
da«p ahi^vn. an old blind muiking hhukhird in a diUpi- 
ibtni eafT") and a Uttl* |iarisli apprmliiw, turned Sue. 
whnw miserable, half-fed little bmly, Irembled under the 
lieary <hop-shBIt«s mnrnxug and night, and ihmuirh the 
day henoatb the duity ware ilie wa* called upuu lo hutd 

ll was a mnat wiulerly ereningi so sloppy and wet. 
from intermingled 



npUnt 



'uden 



behold : for it being the t«>a-h<>iir 
neal eotiifilnting part-pavment of 
wwkiy wagea. • stip-dind apprentii-e 
-teanvi the litlvred table, atid now pla. 



.ple» 



girl or iwn had 



thriving trade, aud being good-tem- 
pered, eas)-minded. and tery kind-heurted, though i 
shiltem in all excepling her busiaeis, Mrs. Guasett wu 
generous lo ber apprentices and senipstressea, and atwuys 
wished and persuaded them to make this one daily meal 
tliey took with her such a hearty one, that many a poor 
Uttle stitcher economiited, and oiaking dinner a fiction, 
look Ihi* as the combined meal of the day. Nor of 
Ihis, if even she thought of it, did Mrs. Gussett com 
pUin ; but let them liare tea and Uuut, and bread am 
liulter, without limit; and encouraged Ihem to laugh 
and to joke, and be quite at home over it. In 
deed, ten was such on iuiportant meat with herself, too 
that Ihiiugh she invariahly dined well, it rarely passei 

the ueighbouriag cook, or conlecCiimer, or Hahmoiiger' 
shop (or some litliu nicety or another — such as a (bi 
slices of tunmie or ham, a ui|)eniiy sponge-cake, or i 
plate of shrimjia or periwinkles, which slw never eat. God 
bless her. without a Utile leint (worthy of tlic purest 
angel's heart) that there was loo much, and so dividing 
the dainty amongst the most delicately a]ij>etified t>f her 
young apprentice), tempted the pour pale-faced nekly 

Thou)i;h she thus allowed all to help themselvea In this 

Wirt of honioty and abundant way, she never coniitifned 
the iin)>,irlaiil office of making and pouring out tbe tea 
to any less sacred hand EhsJi her own. Thus, even 

invariably a« the clock struck Use, she got up, took the 
lilu'k teapot, went to her cupbuard, put her usual 
<iira<ure of lea — always one small china bowl-full, into 
iliD ua|>nt, and went from thi'oce to the steaming 
kettle, swung above the large and mostly chceHiil Are, 
ihiHigh always dirty aud unuomfurtahle hurth. On 

lice luiixing to make mmr toast at the Sre, pushed hei 
•II, thai Ihe sl«aui lyoin the kettle coming directly against 
her haiiil, tlie good stayniaker dropped the teapot, whici 
lell in Iwcoty pieces on the hearth. 

" "' ' ' ' '■' ' 'limed, as she looked ro 
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I out of that lea| 
iiid yei lu be bnikeu at last I I declare I would 1 
-alhcr lit the best order I ever had, than that this 
ihould have happened;" and half crying, for she had li 
tniB stirraws, she rwne hack to her easy cbur, an 
covered her face with her apron. 

"TlL'te, don't take on, ma'am." Hid her forownmai 
uckuig up her untidy hair, aud putting Iter font inio hi 
ilip^hod shoe, as she came towards her mtslresn, "n 
iliall get another. There are pUnty over at Moses ; an 

me; Ihat we will." The girl*, even to the last ci 
ipprenlii-e said, " yea." (or they loved their mistress. 

" It Wl lhat, girU," sobbed Mr. Cussettj " but it was 
n st'itsoiied 1 it made the t«« always draw so well ; and 
is a StHlTiirdsliire man, who came about with mugs and 
larc-skins, onre said, ' ibi shape waa M uncommon,' as it 
cas', liir a skipper's wife I knew brought it hur very sell 
rom Delf in Holland. No, no ! there'U never he another 
eapfii a.-nin like lhat, 1 know." Hearing this, the girls 
uggusled lhat one should be borrowed (rom the ncigh- 

"Ann Gusset never borrows," ipoke tbe slaymaker 
rilh a very stubborn and characteristic sort of pride. 
' No. buy rather than borrow if it is only a penny's 
innh. so we mast bay one, for you must have vuur tea 
irUi to put you all out of sorts for the night 'II never 
o." and saying Ihis she luokcd up and dropped her apron, 
'he forewoman and several of Ihe apprentices offered In 
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" spoke Mrs. Gussett. delcrniinalely. 



" it'll be bad enough to pat up vnth the best of eucb bLick 
ugly things as they've got, lor its too wet to go turtber to 
night, without having ten pence or a sliiiiiug of one's 
honest money put on above the reg'lar price, to add to 
their heapit and heaps in the bank. No, if we tare to have 
a teapot of the sort, / must buy it ; so get my old black 
bonnet, clogs, and shawl." 

Thus eciuipped, Mrs. Gussett soon crossed over the 
street to Moses' sho]>, and such few neighbours as were 
at their doors and windows, marvelled at this visit, for the 
staymaker was rarely seen abroad except on Sundays, and 
her dl<ilike lo the dirty shop audits two owners was pro- 
verbial. It rained so, that little seas of water stood in 
the pots and jians outside the door, and the Moses having 
retreated to their small parlour behind the shop, these 
were now watched by little Sue, who, huddled on the 
topmost step without shawl or bonnet, made way for Blrs. 
' Gussett to stej) in. 

'* Ywi can serve me, my dear," spoke the staymaker in 
her kindest voice, as she stooped to the child and jmt a 
penny in her little worn and unwashed liands, " you'll do 
it nicely, I know, for it's only a teapot 1 want." 

" I daren't," whispered the child as she huddled this 
precious penny into the bosom of her ragged frock, "you 
must go in, they're in the ro(»m." Mrs. Gussett muttered 
something to herself, went into the shop, and up to the 
open door of the little squalid room, where just putting 
in her head, she said very stiflly, " A teapot, ma'am." 
A duchess could not have addressed the Moses more 
curtly. The old man and woman were sitting at tea, in 
front of a little rusty ship's stove, in which was such a 
wonderful small bit of tire, as to make it extraordinary 
how it boiled a kettle even of the very smallest sort, for 
as Mrs. Gusscttt afterwards informed her apprentices, "it 
made her cold to look at it." Their miserly meal stood 
on a little round table between them, and Mrs. Moses 
herself, scraping a bit of butter from a gallipot on to a 
few mouldy crusts before her, was assisting her husband's 
treble voice with her shriller one, in a sort of united 
address to a little pompous, well fed, well clad man, seated 
on the only chair, a few paces from the table. 

*' 80 dull, so stubborn, so careless," croaked the old 
man. The parish authority, for he was one, coughed. 

" And such an ai)petite," said Mrs. Moses, pointing 
down with the knife to the pieces of crust, and to the tiny 
little cup of milk and water. The authority coughed again. 
Mrs. Gussett, who knew what all this meant, could bear no 
more of it, so still more grandly she said, **a teapot 
ma'am ! I'm waiting." Without a word, the little old man 
and woman glided into the shop together, and commenced 
selecting some, from a great dusty pile of teapots on the 
floor. But presently, both in a breath called the child. 
"There, there's dust; yes, here's setting up; here's 
broken lids ; and yet parish authorities come to say, we 
ain't kind;" and they both at this moment looked so 
liard at the child, that she cowered down as if expecting a 
blow. Mrs. Gussett could bear this no longer, for her 
face was as crimson as her shawl, and what she might 
have said in quitting the shop, for every one of the dozens 
of black teapots was now so absolutely ugly in her eyes, 
that she would not have taken one, had it been given 
to her, it is scarcely possible to say, so overwhelming was 
her indignation. But at this moment, her attention was 
arresti>d by the entrance of two customers. Turning 
round as one of them spoke, she beheld a very delicate 
and pretty fejnale, )>oorly clad however, and very tliin, 
standing close beside her, and holding on her arm 
something wrapjied in a green baize table-cover. This 
being unwrapped, there was seen not merely a very fair 
sized, but one of the most beautiful teapots Mrs. 
Gussett, or even many more of higher taste, could ever 
see. It was melon-shaped, and made of the richest china. 
On the ground colour, which was % superb blue, ran 
standing from it in relief, the most beautiful stalks and 
buds, and leaves and flowers, all richly coloured, and of 



the natural &ize, which after twining round the teapot, 
and leaving a knot of rich-huud trumpet honey -suckles 
for the spout, gathered together, and interniixe<l their 
stems and aufte^t buds to t'orm the liandle. The lid was 
just as beautiful, and a duster of white jasmine formed it* 
drooping kitob. 

" Will you bay this ?" spoke the girl, in a broken voicc^ 
" it would make a tine show-pot for your window. It's 
very beautiful. You see it is." 

" 8how-|)ot !" screamed old Moses in his shrillest voice, 
lifting the huge black teapot already in his liand, as if to 
make a )>arallel, " what do we want with sich things in 
this neiglibourhood ? No, no I |>oor folk's heads are turned 
enough now-a-days with schoolsi and books, and pict ure«» 
to want any more things of such a sort. Therl, go about 
your business." 

"There's the pawn-shop," suggested Mrs. Moses; 
" Brown over the way 'U give you half-a-crown on it, I 
daresay." 

" Ualf-a-crown," ejaculated the girl, "at the very least 
it's worth a pound, and ' I want to raise tifteen-slullings 
this very night. They'd give double that sum for it at 
the West End, but I'm too weak to go so far, and I dare 
not trust it to other hands. Oh, if people knew how 
much it was worth to me, it would not be dear at anj 
price." The girl, whose breeding was above tliat of the 
common class, now sobbed in unrestrained grief. 

As I have said, another customer had entered with the 
girl. He now came close up to Mrs. Gussett's side, and 
examined the teapot, for he himself had come in to buy 
a little painted drinking mug for his child, and had not 
yet been waited on. He was a tall lusty drayman, on 
whose arm this little child rested, as lightly as summer- 
down floats on the outstretched branch of some great 
forest tree ; but though both the little mite and himself 
had looked thn>ugh the whole range of dirty mugs, both 
on shelves and counter, yet none haul pleased their eye. 
That this was not owing to insensibility to beauty was 
most certain, by his look of intense wonder and admira- 
tion at the tea)>ot, and by the baby's little pointed tinger; 
it saw the loveliness before it, and smiled down upon the 
flowers. 

" Well there," the drayman said, as 'he drew his hand 
across his face, " if I was as 1 was in my single days my 
lass, I dare say I'd And a pound in my canvas bag for 
that. But there's my missis, and three little 'uns to 
think on jist now ; and theae make a working man short 
of cash belike. Never thee mind though, it's an uncom- 
mon purty thing ; for poor folks, though not edicatcd like^ 
have got eyes as God gave 'em, and I don't think, if us 
had a few bits o' platters, and dishes, and cups more 
comely like, we should be the worse on 'em, for even my 
little Ned here, as i&n't much gone over two year, don't 
slo|> his pin'fore half as much on Sunday tea-times, when 
we've the cha-na out, as on t'other days. But co'ome, a 
lifts better than a knock my lass, so if thee'lt ha' this six- 
pence, thee' St welcome, that I know." As he spoke thus, 
the honest drayman drew a sixpence from his de^ 
pocket, and placed it gently, and with much pity, in the 
hand of the girl. Mrs. Gussett now came out strongly in 
hf>r way. From the very first moment she had produced 
her morocco knther purse, and now came out of it m 
bright honcAt sovereign. 

" There, my good girl," she said, as she held out the 
money, and coverLtl over the teapot with the green baize 
again. " Ann Gussett's house ain't nothing more than a 
sraymaker's, but it's got some hearts in 't, as knows when 
the world's down with other folks. 80 there's the priee; 
and if the pot be too grand for such a tea-board as mine^ 
it 'U serve for to-night, and can go up in the spare cup- 
board to-morrow. Praps," and here her honest voice 
trembled, " days ain't always dark with us, and so my 
dear, there may come one to you, when you may like to 
set it up in your own cupboard again. Weil ? I shan't 
say no, I dare say." Before good Ann Gussett had that 

— I 
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lone 8|>eakiiig, the ^1*8 head rested weeping on her 
neck. ** You're wet and cold," she added, as her hand 
|Mused over the girl's api^nrel ; '* come, my lai^iies have got 
a good tire, and there's plenty of hread and butter on the 
Uible." The girl, passive from grief and exhaustion, was 
led by Mrs. Gussett across the shop to the door. 

The honest drayman, evidently urged by an irresistible 
impulse, followed the staymaker, and just as she had 
reached the street, touched her on the arm. 

, " Bliss ye mum, and little Ned here'd say it if he 
ooold ; bliss ye mum — ^recollect my name's John Mason, 
aa lives Number 3 Thompson's Court, just down the street 
here; and if I can be doing yer a Utile sarvis at iu'ny 
time, I'm the one." So saying, he reverently pinched 
the tip of his sou'wester, and allowed Mrs. Gussett and 
the girl to cross the street. 

Tlie very first thing she did when she was safe within 
Set own warm kitchen, was to pUce the weeping stranger 
iu her own cluiir, pull off her soddeued shoes, rouse up 
the fire to its very highest glow, send off two of the ap- 
prentices, one for a new seed cake, and the other for a few 
slices of tongue and ham, which might, she thought, tempt 
the poor girl's appetite; and then, only then, when her 
own bonnet and shawl were £urly off, did she unfold the 
green baize, hft out the teapot, and place it on tlie tea- 
board before the astonished eyes of her apprentices. 
They would not have been more startled had a Uttle 
chio'ub with fair wings come in when the door was 
opened, and now first discovered its augehc presence. 

"There," lauglied Mrs. Gussett, in her own merry 
way, '* Moses does sell pretty things at last, doesn't he ?" 

" It never came from Moses'," said all the girls de- 
cidedly, in a breath. 

" No, no, you're very right. It's this poor girl's, who 
has kindly lent it to us for to-nighL" Good soul, she 
would not say she had bought it, for her heart told her 
some touching story was anneied thereto. " And so, 
with her leave, we'll make a cup of good strong tea in it, 
and whilst we drink it, see how beautiful th^ flowers 
are. But stop, Maria, the tray must never be so sloppy 
with this teapot on it. Fetch a cloth, and just set the 
butter on a plate. We must be tidy, if we can ! " 

Oh, the wonderful influence of beauty on the soub of 
all of us ! Even here it could not come without instant 
effect over rudeness, disorder, and the uucomeliness of 
unrefined lite; for never, in the whole fite-and- twenty 
years of her inistress-sliip, had Mrs. Gussett ever once 
cared about the sloppy tcatray, or ever once given her 
apprentices such a le^sson upon untidiness. 

With a preciseness which set quite awkwardly upon her, 
the good-natured sLayuiaker poured out the tea, and 
attended to the wants of her guest, — now helping her 
to slice:! of tongue and liam, bread and butter, and cake, 
and then stooping, with all her heart in the ofiice, to see 
chat she was getting warm and dry. With her bonnet 
and thin shawl thus ofl*, the girl was seen to be even 
more youthful; but wliat Mrs. Gussett more especially 
notitunl wa8, tiie beauty and trininess of her liair, and the 
neatness of her dress, though so much poorer than that of 
any one of her joiuruey women. As soon as tea was over, 
Mrs. Gussett, with her own hand, washed and set by the 
t>eautiful teapot, and after tiiat, goiug busily to work 
again for a couple of hours, cl'.ised by nine o'clock, and dis- 
missing her apprentices and women, provided a nice Uttle 
-iupper from a ueigliljouring tavern, spread it on a small 
round table before the tire, and then sat down beside her 
guest. 

'* 1 did not say much before my women," she said, 

idodly, *' for ," and here she stopped and looked into 

Che girl's face. 

" I'm sure you ought to know aU my story," spoke the 
girl, as she raised tier truthful face, and looked full well 
mto that of tac staymakei'^s, ** lor though a sad one, it is 
'ihort. And please verify its truth by any means you 
like. Please good fiiend. do this ! 



i»» 



*' My dear," said Mrs. Gussett, much touched, "go on. 
I've Uved so much in the world, and have had so much 
to do with people, as to make me a pretty good judge 
of truth. Go on! I beUeve every word you say." 

" My name is Madeline Barlow. My father kept a 
china shop in Oxford Street, for the sale of the more beauti- 
ful descriptions of waxe, such as porcelain vases, jugs, 
brackets, and ornamental services. Some unusually fine 
specimens of modem pottery made him acquainted with 
a young Staffordshire designer named Hay, who coming up 
to London to attend a course of anatomical lectures, lire- 
quented our house, and at last entered into partnership 
with my father, who was glad by this means to secure hir 
valuable assistance. He became tenderly attached to me, 
and the love being mutual, my parents, whose only child 
I was, agreed with pleasure to our engagement. M> 
extreme youth was the only circumstance which delayeu 
our marriage. MeanwhUe, many preparations were made 
against its occurrence; amongst other things, Edward lla> 
desig:ied a tea-service, and as he was often going down on 
business to the Potteries, he had it fabricated mider his 
own immediate care. At last, when finished, and our 
wedding day tixed, it was sent up to town. Two days 
before it came, my mother died suddenly, and our mar- 
riage was of course postponed. My tiather took the 
matter dreadfully to heart ; and so neglected his business 
when Edward was absent, that it soon fell comparatively 
away, and upon the sudden pressure for the amount of a 
large biU, which he had, quite unknown to his family, been 
persuaded to become answerable for, his bankruptcy was 
declared. He was too honourable a man to save much 
out of his estate. With what was left I took a small 
lodging, and tried to add to our scanty means by teaching; 
but his health became soon so broken, as to obUge me to 
throw up my engagements, for the purpose of attending to 
him whoUy. Our poor resources, as you may weU suppose, 
soon dwindled away, and we were obUged, as our means 
thus sunk, to remove from cheaper lodgings to cheaper 
lodgings ; for it unfortunately liap|>ened, that Edward Hay 
had lost money by my father's bankruptcy, which compelled 
him to give up Ids fiimace, and seek for some situation, 
and thus we were deprived of even his assistance. At 
length, extreme want necessitated us to take shelter with 
an old servant, who rented a Uttle shop in a street dose 
by. She did aU she could to assist us, though her means 
were very scanty ; but, just a few weeks before my fiither 
died, we lost even this shelter, as some wealthy relations 
hearing incidentaUy of her difficulties, removed her to her 
native village in some distant part of the country. I was 
now obliged to part piecemeal with our few remaining 
valuables. One by one, and as a last resource, the beau- 
tiful cups and saucers, and plates, and cream jugs, and a 
lesser teapot belonging to the teapot you've bought to 
night," (' No,' interrupted Mrs. Gussett with the tears 
in her eyes, ' not bought, but borrowed to be taken care 
of.') were sold or pledged, chiefly at one place, however; 
and you may think this was a last resource, indeed, when 
1 had to conceal my so doing from my father, who 
would have perished, rather than what he knew I prized 
so much should iaany way be parted witn ; — and oh ! Mrs. 
Gussett," and here the poor girl sobbed as if her heart 
would break, "he died three weeks ago; and as I knew 
Eilward was so very poor, I did not write to let him know, 
tiU htXer the funeral, and for this last sad office, even my 
clothes went. Nothing was left but this large tea|>o^ 
which I have tried to save, because I know Edward prizes 
it as a model. But I came out to part with it to-night, 
to try and raise the fifteen shillings 1 owe for rent. Now 
you know all — I am alone, 1 have no friends but 
Edward, and — " and here, half suflbcated by sobs, she 
bent down, and buried her face in the staymaker's lap. 
When she had dried her own tears somewhat, for they 
had flowed from a deep and true fountain, Mrs. Gussett 
raised up Madeline with aU the tenderness of a mother, 
and the natural goodness of her heart shone out divinely. 
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" You shall nerer want a home whilst I have one, my 
dear, and if you will not despise a humble friend like 
me, I'll be one to the best of my ability and power. For 
when, some tliirty years ago, I was a shop woman in Ox- 
ford Street, I well remember your good father and mother, 
and the many little civilities they showed me, for our 
shop was next to theirs. So, my dear, don't cry any 
m>ore ; you have got a home and a true friend, such as 
they are." 

Finding Madeline to be thoroughly worn out and ex- 
hausted, she would not let her stop to talk more, but helped 
and put her to bed ; and searching in one of her capacious 
and well-filled chests of drawers, brought from them one of 
those good silk gowns which had fitted her in her slimmer 
and younger days, and sat up far into the night, to lessen 
it, and lay it ready, with fresh and good linen, beside 
Madeline's bed. Wlien MadJine came dowu to a 
comfortable tire, and cheerful well-supplied breakfast- 
table; she found her rent liad already been discharged, 
and the few last relics of her better life sccurerl am*, 
brought away, with the kindest and noblest considera- 
tion. 

With a tact which seemed habitual to her, so that no 
one's feelings could be hurt by act-s which by necessity 
were tacit reproof of disortler and untidiness, poor Made- 
line soon effected a comparative reformation in the dull, 
large, dirty kitchen of the stay maker. First, under the 
charming, gentle pret^'uce, that do what one would, 
summer dust and winter smoke will discolour and destroy 
the tidiest things ; she re-tied all the littered, ill-wrapped 
stock in fresh brown paper, and put them, labelled and 
numbered, in neat array, along the great shelf which ran 

I round the kitchen. She covered the great leaded pin- 

' cushions afresh, got a new ledger, and entered all tke 
accounts, both debtor and creditor, in a beautiful clerk- 

' like style; trimmed the ragged geranium, made Mrs. 

' Gussett some neat caps, and did so many little things of 
this sort, and so unobtrusively, besides reading out 
through the long evenings from some newspaper or book, 

'■ as to make all the apprentices and journey women, in spite 
that she was better bred, and so neat, and so very pretty, 

; regard her too much to feel envy, and Mrs. Gussett to 
declare that she had never been so ha{)py before in her 
whole life. 

Several weeks had gone by, perhaps eight or ten, and 
Madeline had been made happy in hearing from Edward, 
who had now, though trade was dull, obtained some em- 
ployment in Worcester, when Mrs. Gussett's birth-day 
came round. Tliis good soul had for years kept it as a little 
festival ; but this year, on its very morning, a sudden order 
for twelve (mirs of stays, for a ship about to shU, came in, 
and all hands had, therefore, to keep at work through the 
day, in the hope of getting done by early evening-time. 
Mrs. Gussett, Itowever, determined that the tea should 
be a comfortable one; so, though no one could lose a 
minute, the great plum-cake was cut up, the dish of 
extraordinary ham set forth, one small apprentice wholly 
devotetl to the art of toasting, the best tea-tray, the best 
tea-things, the real silver spoons and sugar-tongs, and 
cream -jug, like a great butter-boat, were brought out, 
and Mrs. Gussett, in a new cap, with happy looks, and the 
glorious teapot before her, begged Madeline to make 
tea. 

The nicely candied cake had hardly been tasted, before 
some one knocked at the door. It proved to be an old 
employer of Mrs. Gussett's, who being a sliip-broker, 
and part-owner of two or three coasting vessels, con- 
tracted for the supply of various descriptions of out- 
ward bound cargoes. But he was one of that class of 
people, whose patronage or liking cannot be relied on; 
BO it had happened on various occasions that he had given a 
very large order to a rival staymaker in a neighbouring 
Btreet, who, as she said, " not having been long in the 
trade," Mrs. Gusaett waa somewhat jealous of. Yet, 
though on this occasion it happened just as she ex|>ected. 



Mrs. Gussett was too politic to quarrel with her oos- 
tomer. 

" Well,"" said the broker, sitting down on a chair, 
placed near the tea-table for him, whilst he examined a 
little strip of paper in his bands, on which stood a column 
of figures, "this order for the English Sally, and the 
Bemares, outward-bound to New York and Calcutta, is 
fifty dozen in all ; so I suppose I must give you twenty 
dozen, and Dobbs in the next street the other thirty. 
That's how it mmit be, eh .^' 

** As you please. Sir," answered Mrs. Gussett. " I'm 
always obliged by your custom, whether little or much." 
She said no more ; though in her heart, she wiuhed 
over and over again, for the whole order, which, when 
known, would make her look so respectable in the eyes 
of her neighbours. 

After some further examination of his invoice, the 
broker looking up, saw the grand cake, the best tea-things, 
and the beautiful teafiot. " Kles3 me," he said, " what 
have we got here? Why I never saw such a thing in 
my whole life; and I have, first and last, seen a good 
deal of foreign china. It's quite ecfual to anything I ever 
saw in an import of Sevres or Dresden china. Weil, it 
U beautiful." 

He now drew his chur nearer to examine it more 
closely, praised it much, asked many questions, and al 
la^t became so complaisant as to take Madeline's prof 
fercd cup of tea, and a slice of the excellent plum-cake. 
By-and-bye aa he rose to go, he said, " with your leaver 
I'll step in again somewhere about eight o'clock, and 
bring with me, my friend Captain Jinks, who has a 
particular taste in these sort of things." Mrs. Gussett 
cheerfully consenting, the broker withdrew, though with- 
out saying another word about the order. At eight 
o'clock, and by the time the day's hard work waa 
finished and cleared away, he returned, bringing with 
him the captain, who proved to be a very well-bred 
man, and owner of several merchant vessels. He had 
traded much in the Mediterranean, and with the French 
ports — had bomcht much foreign china upon speculation, 
and reserved the best of it to adorn a small bachelcv^s 
cottage of his own near Gravesend, which a maiden sister 
kept trim and neat during his voyages. He admired the 
teapot immensely — said it was a glorious work of art, 
and an honour to its modeller, talked much to Madeline, 
seemed intuitively to guess the love story, which made 
every flower upon it so precious, tasted the wine 
and plum-cake, and ended all, by inviting Mrs. Gussett 
and Madeline to Gravesend the very next Sunday. 
Mrs. Gussett was in her glory ; in her whole life she had 
never felt happier ; and when on rising to go, the broker 
said carelessly, " 1 think, Mrs. Gussett, you'd better have 
Dobbs's order into the bargain — that is to say, the fifty 
dozen pairs of stays according to the dates and particulars 
of this invoice," her triumph, her satisfaction, and her 
joy, were at a climax. 

A merry night was made of it. Nevertheless, before 
the hour was late, Mrs. Gussett dismissed her young 
people, and retired with Madehne to their chamber. It 
was a Large room, full of good furniture, amongst which 
were two great chests of drawers, and an old fashioned 
buffet. The latter Madeline had never seen opened; 
but now, even before taking off her cap, and in a way 
quite solemn and full of purpose, the good staymaker 
dre^ a bunch of keys from her huge ]H>cket, and un- 
locking it, took out an old fashioned leather pocket-book, 
and came and sat down beside Madeline at the foot of 
the bed. 

" My dear," she said, taking the girl's hand affection- 
ately in her own, it isn't usual for me to talk of my 
affairs to anybody. But you have so won upon my love, 
are so much a daughter, and so grateful for the very little 
I have done for you ; have made us all feel so much higher 
and better since you've been amongst us, that you must 
listen fuitientlv to what I have to sav. and what I mean 
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la. Ne>w, in the five-ond-twnity ^ean Tre bi 

(una, r?e Bvnl u nice bil of nionty. Pprliap 
wlwt'« in tbe buili, iu pubtic wcuritin, and ii 
poitket-hoiik lum, I'm wurth loo iJiaibMiid pilunib Or mure. 
I've bven Ihiiikini;. tJiercliiri:, m; lUw, uiil jiltatw dun' 
nr ■ word till I'te doue, if ymi wn» to grt nurricd b 
KdVMd, uid hate |>art of Ihit mniie]' to h1 u|> id • nli> 
,> with in this nvigbbourhonil, vibat a gotx) ihrng I 
mnlrf be. Peoiile, m]f dwr, nil Ibis iMvrt of Londoi 
low, bat thejr duii't know Iha go^ [iloce il 'a for trade 

be pWatf of remly tnnne; •Ikkj'ii flowing up mid 
down. Now. mjr dt»r, I've gnt m imirtgagv on the l*u 
MM bmUM) one il eiiiiAjr, »nd Ihe other will b« so in a 

lb; aud I WH tbinking, if th^ two were tamed into 

■nd glan. uo! foa and Edward married and 9etili»l Ibere. 
hi*r baiipf / ahoulil be. And the folks about miKhln't 
'■e a bit the worse, fi>r leeing brauHful Ihinp before tbdr 
IJFCI, and baying them instead of tbe ugly Ibiiiga at 
Hi mi I'l. For I don'l know how It i>, but nic and my girls 
b*ve been better since tbe nigbl jour teB|Kit came. 
Wbat'e nore, too, my dear. I'U buy a new (able, coier, a 
r tMlraj, and we'll have the tiisiiot u:<ed ever}' night, 
just see what an order it's gnt mo. If it hadn't been 
your teapot, Madeline, Dobbs would hate had the thirty- 
doien order, Tm certain." Tbos Mm. Gussetl proceeded 
till Iv Into the night 1 explaining, talking, camidiag In 
Madeline all her secrets, and so planning everything, and 
•0 liuiating that Madeline should accede to all which sbe 
proptned, ai to make the grat«fiil girl's heart overflow 
irith intense joy and gratitude. 

"And please, my dear, don't aay another word of 



I adjourning to the tittle washhouse. there to set their 
to rights, to wash hands, and, perhaps, produdng a 

! cottar and riblxin trom reticule or piicket, tet It Iriml, ... 
bi'fore the bakiiig-glui. Even Mrt. Uuisetl henelf, 
bugan to talk of an ariemoou cb]> ) and as site soun began 
to find, that many of her best eusNtmera now called 
usoiilly about the tea-hour, and merlianit*' wirea «l4!p|«d 
in JuBt Ihtn Iu imjuire tbe price of artiutet in the win' 
her second bent rsp was brought down stairs etary afler- 
noon, and put on by tea-time. 
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very, very much, and 
•verytbing I have n yours." 

Dreat in her best, and very mysterioas in her proced- 
fngi, Mrs. Gussett went neit morning to her lawyer, 
Crom tbmce with llim to the oSiiTs of a builder in 
FiiMbiiry, and made all neoeuary arrangements, that tlie 
twu abiiTB-menlinnMl bouses should be immediately con- 

■ good shop, and every conifort and convenience. She 
on tids tery same day, too, without saying a word to 
MaUelloe, ordered new and appropriate furniture, and 
■ftvr tome ditficuhy, found out an old foreman of Mr. 
Barlow's, and coii:<igned to his care, under the control of 
bar lawyer, the stocking of the shop when it shuuld lie 
loished. Aitd now, train thii time, whenever Maileline 
m abroad, and she had a spare half-hoar, Mrs, Gussott 
nifht be found Hwchiiig amongst all the long-hidden 
MaanrH of her buffet, and cherts of drawen, and 
teioi, prodndng several ptin of sheeta, yellow from 
kmg dkose. but Juil i new as when they came Irom the 
loom, duiuuk lable-eloths, Russia towel*, curious old 
abaptHl Biltiir tea aud table-spoons, and many other IhiuKs, 
all dcu'lviiig that some great event was at hand. But she 
■Banaged to keep tbe secret pretty well. 

Acoording to her promise, a ne« cover wsi bought for 
the large table, a li'itr^y as well, the beautiful teapot 
brought osrefully oat ervry uneruuou, and its uw con- 
nUed to Madeline. Tbuugh now <|ui.e smart and elegant 
linn Hn. Gosavtt had found so many " useless" (heaven 
bias* thia category of lii.'iionc) lilk and chintz gowns and 
remnaiili of tidi Uce in her drawers, Madeline Barlow 

to lUetBtv to oilien, though she bad often (o tectrtly 
I nver the untidy and sbUlem household. How- 
I change, though a very slow one, had been (or 
time taking place! and now llial the (eajiol began 
to be Died, and the tratray lm>k«d so nest, it was 
obrniahla, that more oarc bi^n to he taken in handing 
■bnol thn bmul aud butler, there waa bisa upsetting of 
Ea|>>, and a Inlle moie oourtosy in every actiunj bei* ' 
■hat ws* still better, the mint aniidy of tbe sempstr 









EtmCATiON is all-important at the present moment in 

EugUiid. The power of the i^tale is brought to bM 
Hin the question for good or for evil, lliera will be m 
ck of quacks, nn lack of nostrums, no lack of patronage, 
-and Ilie ipirit of ccntraliialioD sits like a apider in his 
rb, spreading his Alament) in every direction. It ia 
■cesnry for the public to keep watch. 
The object of thta de|«rtment of the Journal will beta 
ve the public intbrmalion concerning the pmgresa of edu* 
tioD in tbi« country, to propound the great piiniiplet 
Hin which education should be conducted, and to olftr 
the teacher and to tbe patent pnctJcal infonnalion 
incemiiig the leacblng and tnining of the young. 
There is sufficient interest in theee matters to et 

every one. The disciplining of the human minit,~tba 
of the aflectioni, the regulation of tbe paa- 
»ork that bears upon every department of 

hamon knowledge, and therefiire must be one well cal- 

ipetite by what it feeds on. 

With us, edncatiun has lung had, and still has, ■ mere 
utilitarian principle, without any regard tu tbe hi^at 
relationships with which we have to deal. We ai 
' " " ) devote oanelves to thought for tl 

1 render adoration to truth because it i* truth, 
!n look at our acquirements only as they may 
temporal advantage. In every city, in every 
■ery eoantry village, the leading a ' '' 
place, tbe man who haa the most reverence, i; 
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fiiiity, has inhnitK ho| 

ilg", ejiiviided, ennub 
him to the must elevated 

ions of the spirit, edi 

', of the gloriinu inspira- 
Ihe imiierisbable thought! 
throughout all time. 
>e poBBcBsion and piviwrvatiou of our more sensu 
cnrpoTval existence is not the end of sociciy. Tl 
end i* the life of humanity, that bfe in which Divii 
display* ittelf the most entirely— tlie life of tl 
spirit ; and it is the life of the tpbit with which edncatit 

i._. ... j_ 1. atmosphere of good created by the ilevi 

ewers, and tlmse capacitira that lie deep 
riiic Hhii •init Uvw tu rdti^ tlie ejiigeu- 
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des of sense Is an animal ; and if hb intellectual powera 
are used simply to perfect hh earthly existence, and 
to increase hid seu!>ual pleasures, he is little beyond 
the brute, and only becomes man when he gives up 
the sensual and intellectual to the control of the moral ; 
when he acknowledges that the guide and sovereign 
of life is virtue, and the great glory of the soul is reli- 
gion. 

In this manner it is that an aggregation of men, given 
up to anunal life, is a herd but one degree removed from 
the brute nature. When the physical and intellectual 
powers are combined, and numbers join themselves toge- 
ther for mutual protection against hunger, cold, and 
foreign aggression, it is a tribe or dan ; but when men 
unite togetlier, physically, intellectually, and morally, for 
the development of the eternal germs of truth, and jus- 
tice, and love, in wise laws and humane institutions, it is 
then, and only then, that they deserve the name of a 
NATION. A nation exists not in her capabilities of pro- 
Yiding foi, or sustaining her physical greatness, but in 
her intellectual brightness — her moral strength — her 
religious glory. 

The arm of social government, and of education as 

its part, ought to be placed on the moral and not on 

the physical and intellectual condition of a people. 

They have not only limbs, and a stomach, and a head 

that thinks, but a heart susceptible of emotion. If a 

i man be a social animal, he must acknowledge the 

existence of that principle which renders him social. 

Call it the social instinct, or by what other name we 

may, there is a part of us, or in us, which is our 

true selves, upon which part alone it is the business of 

I education to act for the purposes of development. It 

I comprehends the moral sense, the intellectual energies, 

the feelings, the affections; it is, in short, what we 

I call, the soul, whose empire is the high and generous 

^ ideas of religion, of love, of duty, of truth, of liberty, of 

universality. 

A small country is more powerful, and stands higher 
among nations with large territories, if the idea which it 
holds of religion is that of a verifying and saving spirit, 
I which acts both for the government in which it moves, 
' and for the spiritual benefit of the community ; if the 
idea of right and duty identify themselves not with the 
penalties of the law, but with the obligations of humanity ; 
! if the idea of law be a representation of eternal justice ; 
I and if the idea of justice does not confine itself to the 
! adjudications of tribunals, but, extends so as to compre- 
i hend every man in the origiiwl legality of his rights ; if the 
idea of liberty, instead of evaporating itself in chartist 
demonstrations, and monster meetings, in tumultuous 
cries and cross-grained liberalism, it displays itself with- 
out obstacle to the development of the common good, 
irrespective of party, or of clique ; if, lastly, the idea of 
country be not confined to the place where we build 
our workshops, but to the locus from whence the noblest 
ideas are born, where our struggles are endured to insure 
the conquest of civilization ; that holy asylum of hearth 
and altar, where moral power can concentrate as in a 
focus, and acqiure such an intensity from domestic virtue, 
that it will irradiate a world. Impressed with such notions 
of education, how great will be our social advancement 
and political elevation ? 

Let men go forth ripened by profound meditation, 
ennobled by the contemplation of moi*al beauty, and 
rendered energetic by the adoration of truth, and a love 
of true religion. Such men, instead of teaching their 
pupils to live by dark and crooked expedients, will 
show them how to walk with singleness of heart into the 
perfect day. Capable of every sacrifice, except the 
convictions of conscience, such apostles of trutlx, not 
animated by selfish ambition, which seeks to support 
itself upon false greatness in the low passions of a debased 
population, will go forth boldly, with the desire to elevkte 
their fellow-creatures with real knowledge, and to H\e in 



the noble thoughts they have polarized in the community. 
Rich in the treasures of wisdom, and religion deeply hived 
in their inmost souht, and tired with tho sublimity of 
patriotic virtue, — as the heart which circulates 
the principle of Ufe to the extremities of the arteries, 
so will such men, from a common centre, dissemi- 
nate truth and justice, religion and piety, through tlie 
deepest ramification of our social system, to the per- 
petuity of our noblest institutions, and to their propa- 
gation through every country of the world. 

9^ o^itt iti& |)ai'traitj<. 

THE OLD TRADESMAN. 

It is a trite aphorism, that " ancient prejudices must 
give way to modem improvements.*' Never did the 
ever-revolving wheel of human events touch upon an 
age so demonstrative of this fact, as the one in which we 
live, or in which the besom of progress was so indus- 
triously engaged in the sweeping away of social cobwebs ; 
and although many of these meshes of the spiders of 
antiquity remain, yet they are marked for destruction by 
the masses, who entertain, almost to a mania, a horror of 
the ** old." A battle of habits is going on; the Antique 
reluctantly giving up the ghost, and Novelty struggling 
into existence. Indeed, with the exception of ** port," 
we can point but to few things bearing the prefix " old," 
that will recommend themselves to the admiration of 
" Young England." 

To this spirit of progress, ever so antagonistic to anti- 
quity, we are indebted for the extinction of the old stage- 
coachman, the old watchman, and the old hockney- 
coachman, who formed so prominent, if not an essential, 
portion of the uuder-current of society some few years 
ago; and we believe the time is fast approaching, when 
the character we are about to sketch will be as obsolete. 

'* Man is a bundle of habits," saith somebody. Now, 
the Old Tradesman, we venture to affirm, is a bundle of 
prejudices as well. Although all prejudices are habits, 
and fre<|uently very threadbare and shabby habits, too, it 
does not necessarily follow that habits are prejudices; 
and in the present instance we show that the Old Trades- 
man is a bundle of prejudices within a bundle of habits. 

Tho Old Tradesman is a species of the mercantile 
genus, and belongs to ever}' and all trades. He abounds 
in the middle stratum of society, and is its inner, as the 
aristocracy i;} its outer crust. Ho is so far from having 
any feeling in common with liis fellows, that while other 
classes of tradesmen change with the times, the Old 
Tradesman is the same from all eternity : properly speak- 
ing, he is not one of a class, but the excrescence of all 
classes — a man gone mad with a few ideas; in fact, a 
sharp tradesman run to seed, and, according to his own 
definition, he is common sense personified. 

Other nations liave been prolific in founding schools of 
painting and music; but it has been left for England, 
our mother-land, to found the school of commerce ; and 
although very good copies of the " odd fish," of which 
we are treating, exist abroad, the original is only to be 
found in London, to which place he is indigenous. 

The Old Tradesman, although not given to reeling 
imbibition, yet manifests a horror of internal hydropathy, 
amounting almost to hydrophobia. He will tell you that 
Father Matthew's principles is fudge; he knows when 
he's had enough, and why should not others-? It is one 
of his characteristics to " use a house," a verbal coinage 
of the tradcsmatic brain, which implies the nocturnal 
insertion of the corput humani in a public-house; the 
parlour of which pliMse forms the arena of his public life, 
and where he will tell you, " he goes to get out of him- 
self," i. e. business, but where in reality he is more in 
himself, and endeavours to be everybody else, too, than 
in any other place. ' 

Monopoly may be found in the constitutions of public* 
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house parlours as in larger govern meDts, and the Old 
IVadesman enjoys the exclusive privilege of a particularly 
suug comer. Some of this genus have heen known to 
occupy a particular corner, in a particular parlour, in a 
particular house, at a particular hour, in a particular 
manner, and imhihe a particular beverage, fi>r thirty or 
forty consecutive years; particularity is their charac- 
terbtic; in fact, they are the Byngs of their public 
circle, the Esthers of the house (they use). 

You may easily recognise the Old Tradesman. He is 
portly, usually has a red face and a bald head ; his hat is 
generally peculiar, and his umbrella or stick, which he 
adopts as per weather, immense. In his dress he is one, 
and unmistakable; fashion is his abomination, and in 
general he is encircled in a waistcoat of dingy black, 
antique cut, and pockets of considerable utility; he 
affects a coat of rather huge dimensions, with continua- 
tions that have no pretensions to straps or smartness. 
He carries himself with the conscious dignity of " a man 
who has got on in the world ;" and if you happen to be 
a stranger, the beams from his eyes, every one of which 
passes through a film of the precious metal, or a retina 
of lease or freeholds, will darken the light of your coun- 
tenance with supercilious glances, until he is aware of 
your " respectability,'' i. e. metallic or parchment sub- 
stance. 

Every man has a stumbling-block in his path; it may 
be a mole-hill or mountain, it is his objective point, the 
focus to which shifts, every subject before he h)oks ni>on 
tt, and the Old Tradesman's rock -ahead b " progress ;" 
that word is to him wliat " impossible " was to Na|K)leon, 
and " difficult," to Nelson, a lexicographical excrescence, 
a lot of letters that had got together by mistake, alpha- 
oetical rebels to be expunged from the language. He 
ever impresses upon his hearers the necessity of going 
mto mourning for the " Good time going." He asserta 
that "things" are not what they were, and that the 
world is turned upside-down ; and insinuates, that he is 
the only one who still maintains in this planet his proper 
and natural relation to the antipodes. He will ask you, 
irith insulted feelings, whether there are any boys now? and 
if you answer in the affirmative, he will contradict, and 
tell you that bovs isn't boys now — that they are all men 
before they are ncLuer-garmeiited. 

If your iU-fate leads your tongue to utter a word about 
Jie " international league," or fhe " |)eace movement," 
you had better have trodden upon a giant's corn, or 
pulled a hair from a freed tiger's tail ; he will ask impe- 
ratively, '* what you know of war ?" He remembers 
" the war-time," when he was a boy ; there was plenty 
of business then. 

If you mention taxation, he will affirm that he has no 
objection to it, to none but a pro])erty tax — it is only 
vagabonds, men of straw, who want such a vile tax. As 
for other taxes, \\km war, they always seem to him to 
bring business witli them; and as for the next genera- 
tion, as it is called, he does not know that the K^t gene- 
ration has cared a brass button for him, and why siiiould 
he care for the next. He has a contempt, bordering on 
aversion, for young men; not because they are young 
men, but because they have generally a leaning to 
young ideas. He will chuckingly tell you, that while the 
"young men think the old ones fools, the old ones know 
the young ones are." Of his own family he sehlom 
speaks, except it be to show wlmt an exemplary parent he 
is ; he has brought all his boys and gals up to work, and 
precious hard, too; it did them good, and they'd know 
how to take care of themselves, besides its being good 
exercise. As for "early closing," it was liis opinion that it 
was intended to rob tradesmen; the age was all gone 
mad, and, although he said it with reverence, the parsons 
who voted for it were mad, too. Let all the work be 
done when it was to be done; and as for young men, if 
they worked when they were young, they need not do it 
when they were old — that was his motto. 



By way of illustration of his anti-progressional prin- 
ciples, the Old Tradesman will relate tales of friends of 
his. One for instance: A jeweller, the circle of whose 
whole ideas was embraced in the money's worth of a gold 
ring, retired, leaving the bmiiness to his son; the lattej 
sacrilegiously dared, in the absence of his parent, to affix, 
by way of ornament, a large looking-glass in his shop. 
The father visited, and his ire -was raised at the innova- 
tion and waste of capital; the son's excuse was the 
demand of the march of intellect. " March of intel- 
lect !" quoth the irate pa. ** March of impudence, 

I call it." 

With regard to social topics, the Old Tradesman 
handles them after his own pe<*uliar fashion. He enter- 
tains a mortal aversion to " Sanitary Reform." He likes 
not the new-fangled name of the thing, and he likes still 
less its first expense ; but his principal and main reason for 
hating it is, that no such thing was wanted or heard of 
when he was a boy. In fact, he has an instinctive affinity 
with dirt; it is, in his opinion, the initial of industry, 
and he judges of the distance of a tradesman from the 
Gazette by the absence of cleanliness from his windows. 

He looks upon education as a kind of arsenic, which 
being dropped upon one of the working classes, poisons 
the whole generation; he cannot see what knowUnige 
working men want, more than that of knowing how to get 
their living. He is for the improvement of the mind on 
practical principles — such for instance as the Wellerian 
system, which expands the infant intellect on pavements, 
and the geftial gutter streams of London streets. Of 
authors he entertains the most profound contempt, and 
terms them legalised vagabonds, except when he happens 
to be in the book-trade, and then he treats them as 
mental mechanics, who grind their brains to make his 
bread. 

The Old Tradesman has a few judicial periods in his 
life, as, when he serves on juries. He then J'eeU the 
rights of an Englishman, and endeavours to recollect 
something ho has read about trials by jury. Notwith- 
standing he is a juror, he troubles himself but little about 
the meaning of the term, or its responsibilities ; and 
although he grumbles at the waste of time, he knows his 
importance; he has some indistinct idea about being 
su|)erior to the judge, as the jury decides the cases ; but 
he is somewhat in awe of the judge, and leans a Uttle to 
his lordship's way of thinking in the summing up, be- 
cause he has upon his books a few forensic customers, 
ergo, the judges, or even a barrister's opinion, has a 
marvellous influence. He has a substantial style of 
talking, and accordingly his brother jurors elect him fore- 
man. He knows a rogue by the colour of his hair, and 
is frequently so acute a judge of character, that he will 
find the actruscd guilty, in his on'n mind, before the 
indictment has been rvs^. In these cases, he fancies 
himself an instinctive Lavater. 

The Old Tradesman has but small faith in railways, 
and less in California. He Ukes nothing but what is 
safe; his maxim is, that more money is saved than 
made. He us full of wise saws of the penny saved, and 
penny earning order; and what is more, he acts u|)OU 
them. In politics he trails himself a Tory ; he does not 
like the Whigs, be^tause he has been told they once had 
something to do with a revolution ; but Radicals are his 
abomination ; he thinks they are workhouses let loose, 
headed by the kings of the beggars; and on the whole, 
he has the same opinion of Radicals, that little boys have 
of ogres and giants — that they are waiting to eat him 
up. Socialism he does not understand the meaning of, 
but fancies he should not dislike it, as the name 
sounds rather jolly. If an election takes place, he be- 
comes inflated in mind and body, and talks loudly of his 
independence, at the same time cla|)ping his hands upon 
his pocket significantly, and he further proves his 
freedom of suflrage by the splitting of his vote between 
the rival and opposition candidates; and he regards with 
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«li:<giist any unfortunate critic who should happen to insi- 
.iuat«:, that neutrality at least will be the crmsequence of 
ilia vote ; and further extenuates his conduct, by disclosing 
rhe iu>|)ortant fact, so deaj* to the Old Tradesman's mind, 
that they were both ** customers." 

The Old Tradesman is frequently to be found in the 
ranks of those august bodies — P^u'ochial Authorities, the 
ne<ressary consi'qupnce of which is to add to his stature, 
in imagination at least, some inches, and by the weight of 
his metal he wedges himself into importance, and makes 
himself the terror of the paupers, and the envy of his 
compeers. And here again he asserts his independence 
of action; he is an unpaid authority — he works for 
honour instead of money, and doles out largesses of bene- 
volence accordingly. This is his amusement, and he is as 
much attached to playing at House of Commons when at 
the Board, as little boys are of playing at soldiers. In 
fact, he is ever talking, and acting upon what he calls 
" common sense," though it is the only sense perhaps 
which he does not allow other people to hold in common 
with him, and the one sense wliich he possesea the least 
of — but of that we leave our readers to judge. 

The Old Tradesman dies and leaves a legal relict, 
whose very regret is of a questionable kind. She is his 
widow, but not a sorrowing one, for she is ** provided 
for." As for his children, they have been taught a life's 
long scraping up of gold in the '* diggins" of trade ; they 
have been taught to earn, and told to save, and the only 
motive for the latter was, to save. The chain which bound 
them is burst. They are free at last ! Having lived for 
years the life of grubs, they are changed to butterflies, 
and the accumulation of the Old Tradesman's sixty years, 
is probably squandered in two or three. 

William Dalton. 
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A Book for a Comer ,• by Leigh Hunt; 2 vols. 12mo. 
Chapman and Hall. — The great places and the high places 
of the world are, it is generally allowed, by no means the 
most comfortable. It is in the quiet corners and re- 
mote nooks, cosy, and impervious to 

*' The madding crowd's ignoble itrife," 
that the experienced amateur in the art of comfort seeks 
for his dear delight. Now, this dear delight, this rest and 
stillness, can only be thoroughly enjoyed by those who 
are fortunate enough to be compelled to toil with head or 
hands during a great portion of their life. We use the 
word fortunate advisedly ; for, is it not fortunate, that 
external circumstances should force us to that labour, 
which is essential to our spiritual development and 
consequent well-being ? " Labour is" indeed " divine ;" 
and bv her alone can a man obtain all that makes it life 

to live Among the blessings with which this 

fair- featured but hard-handed goddess endows mankind, 
is Repose, a blessing wliich none but her votaries can 
fully appreciate. Here is one of them, who in a green 
and smiling old age, has come forward with a sort of 
Manual of Quiet Comfort, for the express delectation of 
his fellow-workers in their hours of repose. " A Book for 
a Corner," and by Leigh Hunt ! Think what it must be 
to have Leigh Hunt in his pleasantest mood, all to yourself 
in a corner, the comer of a thick branched wood, that looks 
out over a sun-lit landscape of soft swelling hills, green 
pastures, and bowery homesteads ; or haply, the corner of 
a bay-window in an old country-house, that overlooks a 
quaint garden, redolent of roses and the apple-scented 
erlantine : or, vet airain, a fireside comer, in anv sort of 



house, any where, in a stormy winter at any hour, ay^ 
even though we heard the midnight chimes, and were 
obliged to get up at what time the lark tunes " his pre- 
posterous matins," as Charles Lamb calb them. Think of 
what such pleasure would be ; and then take an honest 
critic's word for it, there is a reflex of such pleasure in 
store for you, on the next holiday in this " Book for a 
Corner." In it you will find fi&vourite passages from 
familar authors, with graceful comment and the most 
refined literary chit chat by their collector himself, so 
worthy to contribute to the gems which form his text. 
These two volumes are suited for all sorts of readers ; for 
young and old, men and women, grave and gay ; the man 
of business, and the idler; the literary man, and the 
general reader. But it is the universalists, " the sympa- 
thizer with the entire and genial round of existence," for 
whom, as^their author says, '* these volumes are empha- 
tically intended. He then goes on to describe the nature 
of a universalist as regards books in particular. Our 
readers will, we think, be glad to hear him speak on a 
subject with which he is so well acquainted. 

" A universalist, in one high bibliographical respect, 
may be said to be the only true reader ; for he is the only 
reader on whom no writing is lost. Too many people 
approve no book, but such as are representative of some 
opinion or passion of their own. They read not to have 
human nature reflected on them, and so be taught to 
know and to love everything ; but to be reflected tliem- 
selves, as in a pocket mirror, and so interchange admiring 
looks with their own narrow cast of countenance. The 
universalist alone puts up wi^li difierence of opinion, by 
reason of his own very difference ; because his diift>rencu 
is a right claimed by him in the spirit of universal allow- 
ance, and not a privilege arrogated by conceit. He loves 
poetry and prose, fiction and matter of fact, seriousness 
and mirth, because he is a thorough human being, and 
contains portions of all the faculties to which they appeal. 
A man who can be nothing but serious or nothing but 
merry, is but half a man. The lochrymal or the risible 
organs are wanting in him. He has n'' business to have 
eyes and muscles like other men. The universalist alone 
can put up with Aim, by^reason of the very sympathy of 
his antipathy. He understands the defect enough to 
pity while h ? dislikes it. The universalist is the only 
reader who can make something out of books, for which 
he has no predilection. He sees differences in them to 
shaq)en his reasoning ; sciences which impress on him a 
sense of his ignorance ; nay, languages, which if they do 
nothing else, amuse his eye and set him thinking on other 
countries. He will detect old acquaintances in Arabic 
numerals, and puzzle over a sum or problem, if only to 
try and taste the curiosity of it. He is the only man 
(except a soldier or a gardener) to whom an army list or 
an almanack would not be thoroughly disgusting on a 
rainy day in a country ale-house, when nothing else 
readable is at hand, and the r>)ach has gone ' just ten 
minutes.' " 

To such a man, indeed, nothing wiU come amiss ; but 
perhaps he, more than all others, will delight in the old 
loves which are assembled here; in the exttacts from 
"Robinson Crusoe" and "Peter WUkins," from "Gil Bias" 
and " John Buncle," Marco Polo and Cook, Mrs. Radcliffe 
and Mrs. Inch bald, Cowley, Shenstone, Thomson and 
Gray, Steele and Goldsmith. For the man of abstract 
scientific pursuits, and for the boys and girls who seek 
only amusement and un(K>nsciously find instruction in it, 
the " Book for a Comer" will have many charms, as its 
author hopes it may have, in his beautiful introduction. 
We do not think it neceswirv ♦^o apoloirixe for eivine ova 
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noothcr pi.4!ii^e, from thU 
intcrolia; portiim of Ihe wutli. 

Th«v ore Robinson Crntwa in the mural u well » 
tba phjuesl irorld, »nd eieti a univi-raaliit m»y be one of 
tbem 1 mBii cast nu dHort Ulanda of Ihuiu;ht and spKCU- 
Ution — wilhuul oiiDigianifinillip, without *ord1y muurcci 
— (bnred tu arm and clothe tbemsellei out of the remaini 
of ■bipwrKked liopei, and la make ■ lioiue for their 
pdiluy hearls, in liie nooks and comen of imaginatinii 
and reading. It b not the wont lot in the wnrtd. 
Tamed to account for other*, and embraced with patient 
cbew^liieai, it may, with few exceptions, eveu be one of 
dw beat. We hope our tolume may light Into tlie bands 
of luch men. Ever; eitrart which ia made in it, baa 
■oaMtbing of a like second porpoie, beyond what spears 
on Ita Ibu!. Then! Li aDiutwnient fur thoH wbu rtijuire 
nothing more, and inalmrtino In liie iliape iif amusement 
fcr Ihnw who choose to find it. We only hope that tlie 
■ konwinK reader* will not think we have aasertad inijairy 

I too often. We hat«, with our frieudi, the little boys, 
_. . J j M much a> the 'moral' lUat officiously treailg 

H tlia be. U of lliu great ^aop ; and which awumes that the 

I Sfe bu not dniiu hii Work when he baa tuld his story. 

I II i* bad enough to be forced to interpret wisdom of any 

I kitut i but to tolk over such tran9|>ar«iit lesmiiis as thirse 
] eningly horrible. The little Iw.ys will find 
ij DMhing of the kind to fiighftm tbcm in this book; and 
Ij llie; need not look at the prelkcB* if they have no mind 

them. It is beautiful to tliink how ignorant our 
m memories ate of prefnees to bnnks of amuse- 

II men! that were put into our liands when young, and 
J haw intenaely we remember the b««t cjitraetd. Wliar 

n -up people in general know anything of good Dr. 

;ld or didactic Dr. Knoji, or even of Percy, the 

>r of ' Ani'ient RcliquEs >' Yet who that has read 

H the ' Speaker" and " Elegant EitracU' ever forgets the 

ll aulilo'iuy in ■ Hamlet,' G.dd!imilh's ' Beau TIbba.' and 

' Contiaeutsl Beggar,' or the story of ' Bobin Hood.' 

The reasons why these, and other as well known things, 

I an omitted, and nthen, ai familiar tu every render. Hre 
H bunted ia these vnlumea, cannot be better given than by 
i| Lel(b Hunt binuwlf. Wu are content to let a bctlci man 

exquiBite humours of Goldsmith, and the story 

II of Rubin II'HkI. we have omitted, with a hundred others, 
II partly bef»nse we had not room for an ahnndanre nl 
II tliiBgs which we ailmu'ed, chiefly berause they did not lall 

"" Ttain idea uf our iilan. The exlremely familial 

II kaowlalgB also which readers baTS of them might bavt 
~*ier objei:Iion, even in a work consisting cliicfly 
[1 «( EsTourite passages; things which imply a cei' 
t of bmilisr knowledge, if not in the publi 
yet among readers in general. If any persons 
I lltoald object that some of these also are too familial 
r it, thai they are of a nature which render 
nbl* for us, — eonslslenlly with our pUu), to 
and tbal readers in general would have mined 
We allude in |«rtimtar to the ' EU'gy 
I) Cnunlrj Chureh-yard,' and the ' Ode on th" Prospect of 

Elsn College.' ll is tlie privilege of tine writer 
il kappy in their treatment of a universal lubjert of thought 
'I orlwtng, to leave such an imprCMion of it in the roid- 

I taf wnrld as almo«t lo identify il wilb eterybody's owr 
-'" - , or oonatifute it a sort of involuntary mental 

II oMallmi. Of this kind are Gray's reflections in 

I dran^yard. and ht« m«inoriet of <chool-boy happini 
Tbw people who know these passages by heart, ever th 

B afadluvb-yard or* schoiil-grnund without calling then 

H BriAd.Thcnatunandlhc*mountofthereBder*t familial _ 
t othw extneu. are the rMwna why we ha»e 
them- They consbtute part of the object 

I ^Btnoe of the book ; for the familiarity is not ■ vulgur 
live one, bat that of a noble and ever IVe-' 



in. whose loriety ve can the ins dispen<e fUh lb* 
are accustcimcd to it. The bonk in thii 
resembles a set of pictures which it delights u 

nr a collection of favourite songs and pieces of 
which we bind up In volumes, in order that wi 
may always have them at band, or know where to lind tbom 
iHira-fiill of pictures, would object to hii 
Raphael or Titian > or, in such a collection of mniic, ti 
bis Bvetliovon, Rossini, or Paiciello ? Our book maj 
hare little novelty in the least sense of the word, but il 
has the best in the greatest sense; that is to sBy. nrrer- 
dffinff novttiy ; antiquity hung with ivy blo^wms and 
rosebuds; old fHends with the ever new ' - -- 

thought, and affevtinn. Time has proved tt 
' ' filled. 'Age cannot wilJier i' 



dying d,, 
fay Ihos much, especially on sucli an occasion, if 
know, that bimdrcHs and thousands would 
10, whether they read it in this collection or not 
^ha preliminary observations tA the Yarions Is 
rejilele wilb that cheerful wisdom and light deluialt 
irism, for which the author ia so jus'ly fan 
or soft lazy Thomson, Leigb Hunt gtidra into 

I on a truth which is not as generally 

deserves to be. We, (or our pari, i 

certain that the best lovers of the country are ftilly all 

tlie wlvantsges which can only be had iu a (own : — 

"it must be observed of Thomson, howeTer. that 
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luntry. And why ahouhl anybinly Ibal 
e loveliest countJ7 can be found within 
reasonable distance, especially in Ihese days of railroads. 
You may bury yoursrif in as healthy, if not » vide, a 
loUtude as if you were in the Highland*; and, in au 
boor or two you can enhance Ibe pleasnre:> of returning 
with a book of your own buying, 'ir a toy for ; 
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jould be d. sired 
ly few ) and il would be least of all dnired (orrpt under 
'try particular dreurosianceii) by those who can enjoy the 
nniitry the most ; because the power (o diwem, and the 
disposition to ba pleased, are eciually the secrets o< 
rnjoymeol in both cases. The«e, and a congenial c 

f he has decent health ; and if be is sickly, no earthly 
nmforls can supply Ibc want of them, no — not even "' 
iSertinn of those sboBt him ; for what is alfeclion, 
ibow uotliing bnt the good hearts »f those who fed it, 
Lnd is wasted on a tbuikless temper ! Ai!i|uirrmei 
nformation, benignity. lomething tu do, and u >. 
things as possible to love, these are the secrets of happi- 
ness in town or country. If While, of Srthnu'vie. had 
been a town inetesd of a country clergyman, he would 
bsve toid US all sbout the birtlB in thi- ci'y *■ Will as the 
■uburbs. We should have bad Ihc W^t rearon given U' 
why hme-treea flourish in London imoke t list sof Rower* 
for our windows wotild have been furiiidhed us. Ingprher 
with their lime* of hiooming [ *te shimld havi- been loW 
of the lalopolit under ground as well ■« of Ibe dray> 
horses above il; and. pcrlisps, the discoverer of the double 
gyiraaila in slags would have found Ibe reason 
tallow-chandlers have no noses al all," 

As every extract in this work i> fr "\ in its kind, any 
s|>edal crilwism is superfluous. All mat \h hL-a»saf 

that are the most lik.'ly U) havi- the chnrio of novelly fat 
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young readers, in addition to their other beanties. 
TheiH* are the seiectioiis from Marco Polo, especially the 
account of Kuhia Khan's Palace, with its glorified reflection 
in Coleridge'H poetry ; the )>aH4)agejs from Aniory's " John 
Buncle," the extract fnnu ** Nature and Art,** a novel 
which in not so well known to this generation as to it9 
predecessor. The same may be said of Mrs. Radcliffe'p 
works, and the "Spectator," and "Tatler," and 
" Guardian." Cowley and Mackenzie on the pleasures of 
a garden, and Richardson on the pleasures of a ta.Hte for 
painting, with the genial sunny talk of Leigh Himt about 
them and their subjects, will bo very attractive to the 
young men and maidens of the present day. Near the close 
of the hook, we have pleasant fancies about the houses in 
which a corner might be found fitted for its perusal. After 
•peaking of old country jeats and lordly halls, beautified 
by wealth, and hallowed by genius, — after dilating on the 
appurtenances of the right sort of warm, cosy, irregular, 
country-house, its acres of garden and miles of view, he 
suddenly remembers, that this can only be for the few, 
and adds, with truth and beauty, such words as these : — 

'* But hold!— One twentieth part of all this will suffice, if 
the air be gt>od, and the neighbours congenial; a cottage, an 
ohl fann-hou>*e, anything solid and not ugly, always except- 
ing the more modern house, which looks like a barrack, 
or like a workhou!*e. or like a chn()el, or like a square box 
with holes cut into it for windows, or a great bit of 
cheese, or hearth-stone, or yellow ochre. It has a gravel 
walk up to the door, and a bit of unhappy creeper tr)'ing 
to live u)>on it ; and under any )K>ssible circumstances of 
quittal is a disgrace to inhabit. 

'* As to the ganien. the only abmlute aine ffta non is a 

ft»w good, brilliant beds of flowers, some grass, some 

shade, and a bank. But if there is a bee-hive in a 

eorner, it is better; and if there is a bee-hive, there 

mucht to be a br^rak, providetl it is clear, and the soil 

gravelly. 

• TliMr in nwine mrrrt hy a hrook, 
Whvrr n«» prol"«nt«r eyr m») U»i»k ; 
Hitlo mr fn^ni day's intnHh !>kT ; 
W'hxlr tW Ikt. With T>i«nirt! thifth, 
Th»( Bf h<^r rt«« >rr wtirk doth ainf , 
And the «atrni n\urtnunnx 
Wuh »uch o\»ncr"U n% ihtpv k«^, 
Rutica. the d^» y tVathir'd sirep.* 

•• Beware thrtiigh, as Gray say*. *of air»et.* It is good, 
in the land of |HH*try, to sUvp by a bixM^k ; but, in Mid- 
dlesex, it is best to do it in one*s chamber. The best 
plat'e to take a nap out of doors, in the lovely, but 
moist rt^untrv, is a hav field." 

We mn«t not fi^rget to recommend to the notice of our 
readers the beautiful wwHl-cuts which ornament the 
" BiH^k f »r a Corner." They arc excellent specimens of 
this kind of illustration, b^^th as regards design and 
exeoution, and add very much to the wx>rlh of the boi>k ; 
we d«> nv.>t mean in the m<Hiey sense of the word, thougli 
ther do I hat to»-». but the enj*>yable sense — because they 
arv in almi><t every instam^e animatetl by the best spirit 
of the #uV«vt, and help to o»mvo% it to the reailer's 
mind, .\niong the vari->us c\>ntrihutions to a library 
§Kvr all npjilers* I^ich Hunt's two last wtvks, "TheT.»wn,*' 
and " .V B»x*i f^v a i\»mer." mav be rei'koned with the 
fVTtaiatT that no such library wvmki be ciunplete withiHit 
Ihe-n, 

THK Pl»T. 

Thfrk i*. perhi^»*» no p»«<«Mhle event that would cause 
9^^ gtv^t a Tvv\>luti^«n in the state «^ mi^KTi) tix^iely, as 
tlie \v$sa!i(>n of the |xvt. A \>H«tef ix^miujC in et^llisk^a 
with the earta, ohiIU alom* OAUf^" a cr^sAier sh«H'W to itain* 



habitants. It would shake nations to their centre, — it 
would be a sort of imprisonment of the universal mind, 
a severing of the affe<TtionR, and a congelation of thought. 
It would be building up a wall of partition between the 
hearts of mother and child, and husband and wife, 
brother and sister. It would raise Alps bet^'een the 
breasts of friend and friend ; and quench, as with an 
ocean, the love that is now breathed out in all its glowing 
fervour, despite of time or place. Wliat would be all 
the treasures of the world, or all its praise to a feeling 
heart, if it could no longer pour out its fulness to its 
chosen friend, whom circumstances had removed afar off? 
What could solace the husband or the father, during his 
indispensable absence from the wife of his affections, or 
the child of his love, if he had no means of assuring 
them of his welfare and his unalterable love ; and what 
could console him could he not be informed of theirs? Life, 
in such circumstances, would be worse than a blank, it 
would be death t^ the s<ml, but without its forgetfulneas. 
Write soon — pray do write soon and often — are among 
the last words we breathe into the ear of those we lore, 
while we grasp the hand, and look into the eye, that will 
soon be fu* from us. What other consolation or hope is 
left us, when the rumbling wheid or swelling sail is bear- 
ing that beloved being far from us, while we stand fixed 
to the spot where the last adieu was uttered. The post 
is the most perfect system of intercourse that has ever 
been deviited — it scatters wealth and happiness in a 
thousand directions. No place is too distant for it to 
reach — no village is too insignificant for it to visit. Like 
the sun, dispi^nsing delight, it goes its daily journey. 
The heatj of summer and the cold of winter are not 
allowed to intercept or retard it. In spite of Malthus 
and all the economists, it carries on the important busi- 
ness of courtship, and leads to matrimony, whether for 
better or worse. It solaces the lover's sorrow, and 
transmits hope through many a cruel league. The bash- 
ful l^achelor, who has not the courage to make a personal 
(U^claration, may do it through the medinm of the post; 
nay, if he prefers it, he may even put the last question 
itself into the hands of the postman. 

PROGRESSION. 
In all preceding times, this common principle of human- 
ity has assumiHl the inlluence of a potent, but eciuani- 
mous instinct. Now it developes itself with all the lehe- 
menct* and intensity of a passion — the " Pkssion of Pro- 
gression." Our great grandsires (honest souls !) seem 
to have been well content to pursue " the even tenor of 
their ways" in a quiet and homely jog-trot. They had 
no conct^ption of si*am|H»ring along the road as though 
endeavouring to evatle the clutches of that "bum — 
unfiersal time." Instead of s«*eking protection in flight, 
they api^ear rather to have contri>ed bulwarks to set his 
auliionty at drtiauce. L«>ok at their corpulent convey- 
ances, of aldernmnic pn>|H^rtions — like some civic gas- 
tnmomer returning fhm» " Onlger^s Hall;" they groaned 
aUmg the n>a»l with the burden of thiw own corporeal 
iniquities. See the " dousrhty men of old." in their 
ostensible skirts and waijnanimous bob-wigs, sumiounted 
by a triaucul.'ir of over^H>woring dignity; one might 
iinapne they wrre nmde up for an artist's study, and 
wortMn cas*» for ikCi«mlorf»ble loiiirevity, instead of the 
IvritHlical s^xa^v of twelve or fiftvvn hours. Revit^ 
ihase illu*trixHH to>^u»s - the tall c^>pi*^5 with p«>m|»ons 
black letter and su|»itI<Uv^us nvarjiins : sun-ly such were 
not c»>nstrtiet«Hl on llie minloro primnple — that be who 
rwMjr may rtNid. 

C>ttr knowlctlge of the intellectual nuk^hinery of man, 
we candidly i\mfe«s, is extn»mel\ deficient. Wbaterer 
may CKUtsti'tute the mi^ive jH^er. e^»M\nion eTperience 
deiMonstrat«*« that a vast aufitv.ontation ha* npe^'Utly been 
made. Si»me iiew Hy-wheel has been ai^pewied — dehiK- 
tated springs Iwvv been rentoved for the snb>iitut*Mi 
Kfi others of stt)ienor teiup«r and elasucity^tke 
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msty crmnks, spindles, and pinions, have undergone 
re-adja^tment and lubrication, and the entire concern 
hai Oeen set in motion by an impetus which every hour 
increases in intensity, agreeably to the laws of geometrical 
progression. A moral volcano has broke forth ! All 
human enei^'es — spiritual and physical — mental and 
corporeal — are in a state of excitement. 

What may we anticipate! When we peep into the 
kalcidescope of futurity, and descry the magical muta- 
tions and transformations there in operation, we are 
literally dazzled by the consequences of this ** Passion of 
Progression." Such racing — jostling — flying — tumbling 
— scrambling; such steaming — smoking — whizzing — 
hissing— whirling, that our ** tight little island" appears 
positively shaken from its intuitive sense of decorum. 
Imagine every galloway metamorphosed into a Pegasus — 
Turpin's historical feat held in esteem of a snail's gallop 
— the great St. Leger starting-|K)st removed to the 
Georgium Sidus — people of ton taking a turn round 
the sphere terrestrial, via the " South Sea Suspension 
Bridge," prior to luncheon. Valetudinarians in small 
"sparrow wherries," inhaling ether pure in realms 
etherial ; the " fancy fidr," on butterfly pinions, tran- 
sporting their Lilliputian wares to the bazaar of Con- 
stantinople, for the special benefit of superlunary 
refugees; and, last in order as in merit first, gentlemen 
of the press on patent " lightening conductors," racing 
like shadows of a thought with opposition reports of the 
"universal scientific association," such being convoked 
at the Half Moon, at the earnest solicitation of philo- 
sophers under the influence of that celestial body. 

But let not individuals of narrow prejudices and equally 
limited comprehension wrap up their conservative hobbies 
in a fanciful belief that our omnipotent " Passion of 
Progression" will be confined to purposes of transit ; the 
palace, the senate, the bar ; powers, legal, clerical, and 
medical, moral, political, or economical, all the faculties, 
functions, and humanities must be brushed up and set in 
motion, to keep time corresponding with the expeditious 
tendencies of the age. And Parliament must also be 
susceptible of a respiectful hint for the expediting of their 
oratorical motions. 

The planetary tyttem will be called upon for an 
acceleration of motion, to keep pace with the progressive 
I itelligence of the age ; old mother Earth will no longer 
be allowed to move quietly on at a monotonous rat-e, to 
which she has given a preference for the last six thousand 
years, and Archimedes' lever will be brought in action, to 
afford the venerable dame a circumvolutory lift. 

A WORD WITH MOTHERS. 

BY PKTKR PARLKY. 

Matkrnal influence is acknowledged by legislators, phi- 
losophers, and divines, to be one of the principal causes 
which gives character to nations as well as to individuals. 
This truth, so generally allowed both through history and 
experience, ought, Peter Parley thinks, to be sufficient to 
induce all who value the interests of society or themselves, 
to inquire how this influence can be made the most of, 
and if there arc not ways and means to be made available 
to render a mother the first and best agent in education. 

The relationship in which the mother stands t/) her 
child is such, that it requires on her pnrt all that intelli- 
gence can command, all that self-discipline can accom- 
plish, to enable her to fulfil the important office with 
which she is invested by nature. The introduction of a 
thing of helplessness to a sphere of activity — the develop- 
ment of 'the unfolded germ of human existence, and the 
sentient principle, and, above all, the fitting of the im- 
mortal part for the {>erformance of its duties here, and for 
an eternal hereafter j this mighty work devolves upon the 
mother. 

To render the mother equal to the sorrows, the trials, 
tlie anxieties, and the cares incumbent upon the maternal 



state, nature, or rather the divine Author of nature, has 
implanted in the mother's breast a love for her oflspring 
dearer than life itself; but this holy, this beautiful aflec- 
tion, requires to be supported by the highest intelligence, 
and to be regulated by the most comprehensive know- 
ledge. Tlie mother must reflect that the instinctive 
aflpction she feels for her offspring, she shares in common 
with what are called the loicer animab; but the thinking 
love, which will alone enable her to perform her duty to 
her child, is the result of experience, and is dependent 
upon the reasoning powers. The aflTection shown to a 
child, which has not its basis upon reason, is liable to 
bring the child to shame, and the parent to sorrow ; and 
hence we frequently observe, in every grade of society, that 
the maternal love is not returned by filial affection, and that 
disobedience and slight is shown where thH deepest vene- 
ration ought to dwell. How often does the fond mother 
exclaim to her petted darling, " Aye, yon will not love 
roe, when you grow a man;" a prophe<:y suggested by 
every-day examples of disobedience, which are too fear- 
fully realized. 

Why is this ? Simply because it is the feshion to let 
education take its course ; because it is the fashion not 
\jo study human nature ; because the mother knows little 
of a child's mental and moral economy, and thinks it too 
much trouble to inquire. In the earliest periods, how 
often is the child the victim of his own self-will ? how 
often the plague of a whole household, the cause of con- 
tention between parents, of anxious days and jslt»cpless 
nights ? As the sun of hfe arrives, it con\es not as a 
herald of joy, it brings forth no buds of promi-se, no blos- 
som of hope, but stands " all in a hot and copper sky," — 
scorching rather than illuminating, and blighting rather 
than developing. 

The mother must reflect that education, in its true 
sense, is not a mere mechanical task, a set of patent pro- 
cesses, an accumulation of profound dogmas, or a mul- 
tiplication of cut and dried rules. Nor does it consist in 
a series of admonitions and corrections, of rewards and 
punishments, of imprecations and directions, strung toge- 
ther without unity of purpose or dignity of execution, 
but should present an unbroken chain of measures origi- 
nating in the same principles — in a knowledge of the 
constant laws of our nature, practised in the same spirit, 
a spirit of benevolence and firmness, and tending to the 
same end — the elevation of man's moral nature, not only 
above the sensual but even over the intellectual. To this 
every mother stands pledged, and the great bond, the 
mind of her child, is drawn out ready for her to sign. 

Thus the mother's great endeavour must be to build 
up humanity ; the passions, appetites, intellectual power, 
mental energy, come alike under her attention in this 
work. It is for her to strip the grosser husk from pas- 
sion, and to develope the germ of enthusiasm, which lies 
concealed within it, to purposes of good ; not so much to 
repress the appetite, as to fix its impulses upon pure and 
wholesome food, with a view to its imbibing principles of 
conduct, to imbue the intellect with the morality cf puiy 
sympathy, and to turn tho^e mighty manife^:atioTis of 
mind, which seem to rebound fron, he solid eai'.li as in 
contempt of it, into the deep channels of humility, that 
they may run like gentle rivulets to fprtili«!o ai»d keep 
green the otherwise sterile and tere desert of human 
existence. 

With these views it will be Peter Parle3r's object to aid 
parents in the holy work of education ; n^iile, in connec- 
tion with the Children's Page, he will seek to aff'ord 
lessons and example's, he ho]>es in the Mother's Page 
to set forth i<1eus and principles, that the understanding 
may be strenijthcne<l, and the will Hin'cted to the most 
pro|>cr methods of teaching and tv.anii.u', in unison with 
the laws whirh eovern the human rr'nA in all its opera- 
tions, and with those eternal truths which ore the light 
and the heat tr) the moral atmosphere of our feelings and 
atfiT^ions. 
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THANK GOD FOR SUMMER. 

I I.OTRD the Winter once with all my sool. 
And longed for ftnow>ttomM. hftil, and mantled akies | 

And Minft their pnuMs in as gay a troll 
A« Troubadours have poured to Beauty's eyes. 

I deemed the bard, black froAt a pleasant thing, 
For log» l>laze<l high, and horses' hoofs rung out ; 

And wild binls came with tame and gentle wing 
Tu eat the bread my young hand Hung about. 

But I have walked into the world since than, 
And neen the hitter work that cold can do^ 

Where the grim Ice King IrvelM liabes and men 
With blooillcss spear, that pierces through and through. 

I know now, there are those who sink and lie 

Upon a stone bed at the dead of night. 
I know the roofless and unfed mtut die, 

When even lips at Plenty's Feast turn white. 
• 
And now when e'er I hear the cuckoo's soug 

In liudding woods, I bless the joyous comer ; 
While my heart runs a cadence in a throng 

Of hopeful notes, that say,—" Thank God for Summer I" 

I*Te learnt that sunshine bringeth more than flowers, 
And fruits, and forest leaves to cheer the earth ; 

For I have seen sad spirits, like dark bowers. 
Light up beneath it with a grateful mirth. 

The aged limbs that quiver in their task 

Of dragfring life on. when the north wind goads^ 

Taste once again contentment, as they bask 

In the straight beams that warm their churchyard road. 

And Childhood — poor, pinched Childhood, half fcrgeta 
The starring pittance of our cottage homes, 

Wlien he can leave the hearth, and chase the neta 
Of gossamer that cross him as he roams. 

The moping idiot seemeth less distraught 

When he can nit upon the grass all day, 
And laugh and clutch the blades, as though he thought 

The yellow sun-rays challenged him to play. 

Ah ! dearly now I hail the nightingale. 

And greet the bee — that merry-going hummer— 

And when the lilies peep so sweet and pale, 

I kiss their cheeks, and say, — " Thank God for Summer !" 

Feet that limp, blue and bleeding, as they go 

For dainty cresses in December's dawn ; 
Can wade and dabble in the brooklet's flow, 

Aad woo the gurgles on a July mom. 

The tired pilgrim, who would shrink with dread 

If Winter's drowsy torpor lulled his brain ; 
Is free to choose his moAsy ■unimcr bed. 

And sleep his hour or two in some green lane. 

Oh ' Ice-toothed King, I Io%-ei1 you once — but now 

I never nee you come without a pang 
Of ho]»cless pity shadowing my brow, 

To think how naked flesh must feel your fang. 

My eyes watch now to see the elms unfold, 

And my ears listen to the cnllow rook, 
J hunt the )ialni-treeii for their first rich gold. 

And pry for violets in the southern nook. 

And when fair Flora sends the butterfly 

Painted and spangled, as her herald mummer ; 

•• Now for warm holidays," ray heart will cry, 
** The poor will suffer less ! Thank God for Summer." 

Eliza Coos. 



DIAMOND DUST. 

Thb world is certainly more and more sensdble of the 
truth that there is no wisiloni, and of course no |K>efr]r, in 
exdu^iveness ; and that to promote the happiness of the 
masses is to promote that very iin])rovemeur which will 
«|ualify them for enjoying those high and ennobling ple»- 
sures now so prised by the few. 

It were a strange fancy to build up the human cha* 
ranter after the model uf the four great orders of archi- 
tecture, yet probity is firm but simple as the Doric, pride 
of loftier and more elaborate refinement as the Tuscan. 
Generosity with the Ixanty and grai^ of the Ionic, and 
love, excelling with Corinthian excellence, possessing the 
st-rength of all, equalled in exquisite ornament by none. 

Work is of a religious nature — work is of a brave 
nature, which it is the aim uf ail religion to be. All 
work of man is as the swimmer's ; a waste ocean threatens 
to devour him, if he frtmt it not bravely it will keep its 
word. By incessant wise defiance, lusty rebuke, and 
buffet of it, behold how loyally it supports him, bearing 
him as its conqueror along. 

Whatever instruction is reaped from history, may be 
reaped from a newspaper, which is the lusLory of' the 
world for one day. It is the history of that world iu 
which we now Uve, and with which we are, consequently, 
more concerned than with those which have passed away^, 
and exist only in remembrance. 

Fashionable society is a merry-go-round, that first 
makes us giddy and then sick. 

Knowledge without justice becomes craft; conrage 
without reason becomes rashness. 

The human mind should be a globe of humanity 
moving on the poles of truth. 

History gives us many illustrious villains, but never 
an illustrious miser. 

None are more to be pitied than those who have the 
means of gratifying their desires before they have learned 
to govern them. 

They who are very indulgent to themselves, seldom 
have much consideration for others. 

Worth without wealth is a goo<l servant out of place. 

Be deaf to the quarrelsome, and dumb to the inqni- 
sitive. 

There are two kinds of geniuses, the clever and the 
too clever. 

Most men take conviction from an adversary as chil- 
dren do physic, with a struggle and a shudder. 

To a liberal mind, poverty is a stimulant, meanness 
a refrigerant, selfishness an oi>iate, and ingratitude a 
poison. 

Many lofty intellects arc like high mountains, covered 
with perpetual ice ; others, of more ardent constitution^ 
use their fire like volcanos, for destnictitm. 

Good intentions will never justify evil actions; nor 
will good actions ever justify evil intentions. 

Genius is the wand of an enchanter — talent the 
strength of a giant. 

'* The human face b divine, when not degraded by the 
vices of society." 

" It is to live twice, when you can enjoy the recollec- 
tion of your former life." 

Love labour ; if you do not want it for food, you may 
for physic. 
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TOUNG MEN'S MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT 
SOCIBTrES. 

Oke of the most hopeful tigat of our timei is, the 
■rdent desire fur knowloJge which lias taken possesiion 
of th> TDDDg miniia of the cnmmDnity, nnd wluch u ilis- 

S laying itaelf in the ertabluhment of numrrous Mutual 
mproTement SociEties in nil our large town* and popu- 
looa districts,— «icielies» which ore Almost entirely origi- 
nated nad nipported by young men bclungtng to tbe 
irortdDK olauca of Mdety. 

Fonnerly, the eduoitioiial mouis sTuUhU far the riainf; 
genewjon of the coantry were mainly supplied by the 
intcoDage of the richi now, bovever, wo find Ibe classes 
the moKt deeply inttasted in their own cducatioD, taking 
Su) nuttur into tlieir own hands, and prosecntiug it nilh 
[fe diligencB uid auccess that must be regarded ai praiio- 
nthy in tha highest degree. 

While fnusCing en the impurtanco of the Mutual 

lent Societies for young men now referred lo, ire 

it ignore the imgiortant ([iiestion of efficient 

I'proriaOQ Jot the edncatian of the vbaio children of the 

MmmnnEty ; for wc regard it as one of Ibe first and 

^ost nrgnit dnties of a dTilizcd nation, to provide fur 

0i« dEdcat elcmcDtary batmction of all its children. 

'In this respect, education in England must yel, we regret 

to ny, bo regardtd as having made comparatively small 

It has but loucheil the loftier aummita of 

[be rising sun lips the mountain topa with Ids 

bilo tlie ditp nnJ low lying valleys remain 

[MtTcIaped la a dark, thick, and impenetrated darkness. 

' ' i a large and increasing number of the 

tnging to Ibe neglected classes awaking 

Id a senso of the importance of education, and endea- 

Mnring to moke up by dihgcnt application in Ibeir 

Mdult years for (he deficdeat or altogether neglected 

Mion of their childhood. Uuy young men and 

icn Arquent the Mutual Improtement Sucielica now 

I, for the Bpeoal pnrpose of leaminff to read 

itburs, (o re-lenm these acquiremanla, forgotten 

\ta <be pnranits of daily labour; othera, to cultivate thctr 

linds, and galher kuowtedgc by instruction, reading, and 

The origin of tbeae societies is gencralty in this way : 
** ' of Iha reading young men of a lUntrict get 

nd, seeing what other young men elsewhere arc 
ling with K> much soocess, tliey ask thenisetves whether 
wdtint rquidly beneficial onghl not be devised for Ibeir 
•a oeighbonrhood. The«o young men are very often 
hielalltts, and hstiog abjured tbe demoralising stimu- 
li «f driak, they seem resolved to creMefor themselves a 
" ' 'a higher and mare enduring order. They 
matter, name it to others, the scheme is 
md some untenanted collage is hired at a 
I rm^ aad the Mutual ImptotemenC Society is 



started. It works sway bumbly and untiringly — the young 
men who started it, fur some lime, its only Ceaelicrs; their 

— no brilliant demonalralions accompany Ibeir efforts — 
they have not even the encouragement of preuae — they 
arc satisfied with adding members to Ihoir institution, and 
with opening to new minds the pb»sures and blessings 
of knowledge. 

Yet, humble thongh the 0)ieratiDns of those young 
men ore, how noble, bow truly glorious, are they I 
What a false estimate has gone ubroad in the world, as 
to what con!titu(es true glory 1 Stars and garters — higb- 
sounding titles, and heavy money bags — lucceasful car- 
nage on a battle-fiald, or unprincipled manccuvring 
eiercised in the art of diplomacy — high sesta in llic 
world's areoo, and glare and glitter ia those who occupy 
them — such is glory according to the vulgar, the fasliiou- 
able acceptation I 

But how much more truly glorious is it, without show, 
or noise, or barbarian clangoar, to go quietly and per- 
»i!veringly onward in Ibe work of developing and improring 
human (acuities, and opening them to the contcmplatloa 
of great truths and principles. To awaken and arouso a 
mind — to feed it with initrudion, and to implant within it 
true prinriplcs of judgment and action — is a more glorious 
work — is a far greater service done to the cause of truth, 
of virtue, of religion, of bumauily, than Ibe gaining of 
ly sort of battle with swords, or the realization of ony 
irt of mere worldly fortune, no matter how splendid. 
The young man who instructs his untaught brother man 
in tbo simple ait of reading, ia putting in Ids possession 
the key to all written knowledge ; he is placing within 
his means Ibe greatest power in the world — the power of 
thought; he is admitting him to a converse with all tho 
mlightened spirits at this and of by-gone ages — unbarring 
'a him the greatest stores of knowledge and e-xperienco 
contained in books — enabling him to sit at the feet of 
"" greatest teachers who have ever lived — and planting 

steps firmly on the ladder of knowledge, which reaches 

oven into the heavens. 

In addition to the numerous Mutusl Improvement 

Sodetiea established by young men in their immcdialo 

localities, many others have recently been established by 

lodgcsin connection wilhOdd Fellows' Societies. And when 

we consider the extensive orginiiatjon of Odd Fellowbhip 

throughout Great Britain— that the various societies of 

this kind probably include not teas than half a miUion of 

pTTSons. it will be obvious how powerfiil an instrumentalily 

for good would tie suchinstltutions, if directed to themor^ 

■nd inlellectuol unpnnement of the working population. 

Already in many of the large towns, Mutual Initmction 

Classes have been formed by them, at which reading, 

ng, and the ordinary bnmchca of inslmction. some- 

9 including foreign [anguages, are taught to the 

ibers, and others; weekly lectures are delivered ; and 
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useful libraries for the use of the members are in course 
of fonni'tion. 

The Mechanics* Institutes are also engaged in some 
quarters in forming classes of the same kind. They have 
])eculiar facilities for carrying forward the work of adult 
instruction; they are already organized. They possess, 
generally, efficient libraries ; and they may be regarded 
as the centres of the educational movement of their 
neighbourhoods. It may, therefore, be considered as the 
peculiar duty of Iklcchaiiics* Institutes to give every facility 
to the education of youth, by the establishment of Mutual 
Improvement Societies. 

Even when a young man has had the advantage of a 
good school education, a great deal remains to bo done 
before he can call himself an educated person. Kducation, 
in its liighest sense, has scarcely commenced at the oge 
at which the boy leaves school. The mind has yet to be 
actively exercised ; principles have to bo ac(iuired, or at 
least matured; the judgment has to be trained and 
strengthened ; and opinions have to be formed. All that 
f-elf-cducation does, has yet to be done ; and in almost 
all cases, the education which a man gives to himself is 
by far the most valuable. No man can be thoroughly 
well educated who is not in a great measure self- 
educated. 

Every man possesses a free activity in himself; he has a 
power of unlit an innate energy and means of action, 
which enable him in a gre^t measure to act the part of 
his own educator, his own emancipator. We are not the 
mere slaves of circumstances, thrown upon the current 
to mark it3 course, but are to a large extent free agents, 
independent existences, endowed with power to battle 
and contend with adverse circumstances; and by dint of 
perseverance and valour, to overcome them, and rise 
above tliem. Resolute purpose, perseverance, and jjtrin^- 
will, are the groat essentials. Fortified by thes.-», the 
greatest men of all ages have risen up from the lowest 
stations of life, even from out of the huts of tlie poorest. 
Difficulties the most formidable have been surinouutcd by 
them — poverty, ill-health, blindness, slavery, the hnrrpr?- 
ment of labouring for daily bread — adverse circumstaMfre? 
of all kiiids, — ^have been conquered by men eager and 
determined in the pursuit of knowledge. 

It is the great distinctive characteri'*tic of man in a 
civilized state, that he is ever aiming at progress — at 
advancoinent to a higher and bolter state of tilings. . He 
mav be thrown bark, but if his wil! bo firm, he will rise 
r.'^oin and force his way onward. Difficulty and op]M)?i- 
tiou but serve as sHmuli to the true-hearted labourer. 
They bring out the best qualities of his nature; impose 
upon him more diligent self-culture, and more rigid dis- 
cipline. By self-culture, the young man improves him- 
t?elr', and acts bcni^ficially upon those about him. No 
one can work for his own advancement in the hitchest 
sense, but at tho same time he is working for the ad- 
vancement of his brother men; and no one can profitably 
labour for tlui impr«)vement of others, but at tlie sn'nc 
time is labouring diligently for the iniprove«'"jnt of liini- 
s<'lf. Tlie i-iicce.-s of one man helps forward tho success 
f>r others. His labours r.re not lost — tliey are propagated 
through all time; others take up his work when he Im's 
it down, and thus improvement goes on without coa^^iiig. 
Thi'. future thus co-ope:atc with the present, and the 
present with the paf^t; the living, active man is the link 
that binds the two ages together — the age that is coming, 
wilh the age that is passing awny. 

Wo miglit hero speak of the duty\\liich ea<rh member 
of society owes to his neighbour, to impart to him a por- 
tion of that culture which society has given to its pos- 
sessor. The knowledge which each man po«»?es3e8 is not 
the product of this age alone, but has been elaborated by 
tho industry of all preceding ages. Some, more favour- 
ably circurastanoed, have acquired a Urger portion of it 
by education than others ; and such are bound, by all 
moral and social duty, to impart to others what lias been 



imparted to them. Knowledge and culture ought to be 
regarded as the property of society at large, and no mau 
has a right to monopolize their benefits to himself, and 
to refuse to impart to others a share of what is common 
property. 

Individuals can indiridually do much to impart educa- 
tion and knowledge to those who stand in need of them ; 
but, by combining their efforts for tho elevation of the 
moral and intellectual improvement of their brethren, 
they can do much more. By getting together in a com- 
mon fund, as it were, the moral and intellectual posses- 
sions of a large number of persons, and opening this 
fund for the free use of all, the possessions of the whole 
are greatly extended. The deficiencies of one individua* 
are corrected by the culture imparted by others, and the 
common possession of the whole may thus become the 
pro))erty of each. No one will be impoverished in pro- 
])ortion as another gains ; on the contrary, the mental 
wealth of every member will bo increased, and his hold 
of knowledge be strengthened by the very effort made to 
impart it to others. The free activity of all, combined 
for the purj)ose of improving all, is, we believe, a great 
lever, by means of which the moral world is to be 
raised I 

Such is our view of the important bearings of the 
Young Mens* Mutual Improvement Societies, the progtea 
of which we shall have pleasure in noticing from time to 
time in the pages of our Journal. 



FOOLS. 

** Ay ! marr}' I Now, immuixle yonr wiadom." 

As YOU LIKB IT. 

SoMU modern writer is of opinion, that fools were smt 
into tliL' world to afford amusement and relaxation to ihe 
wise mon, who would, it is to bo feared, l^id a very dull 
goi-t of life without them. Being, as I am frequently 
told, no little of a fool myself, it will not, I trust, be 
deemed prt^suminar in me to ofl'er a few observations upon 
thp'je, my numerous and extensively influential relations. 
They take, I have reason to believe, a very different view 
of tiie mntter from that of the writer just alluded to, and 
firmly believe, that the wise men were sent oa earth to 
be laughed at by the fools. In numbers, there can be no 
doubt that the fools have the superiority; and, therefore, 
wbcnover ridicule is made the test of truth, it is no 
woudt'r that folly is victorious over wisdom; in fact, if 
immbers and noise carried the day in mundane affairs, as 
tlioy sometimes seem likely to do, this were a fool's 
paradise indeed, and the sooner the wise folks made their 
way out of it the better. But a sharp scrutiny into 
history will show us, that it is not in virtue of tii^ 
mNch folly, but of their Utile wisdom that fools are so 
powerful on earth. " To get the fools and knaves of 
a country well governed — that is the problem for all 
states to solve," mjH Carlyle. True ; and as yet no state 
has arrived at a thoroughly satibfactory solution. Every 
little helps ; even a few honest words about fools, from a 
hnlt-caste of that mighty race, may not be quite useless. 
Of the knaves, who arc only a bigger sort of fools, I will 
say not lung, leaving them to be dealt with by stronger 
hands. Let me aUo caution the grave and wise reader, 
not to expect any profound observations or ingenious 
theories from me. Have I not honestly confessed my 
affinity (not elective. C(?rtainly,) with my subject ? It is 
my misfortune to be compelled to speak according to my 
folly ; and, therefore, my discourse must needs be ram- 
bling, disjointed, and regardless of unity of effect. I 
have taken heed to the words of a modem philosopher, — 
*' What thy own daemon prompteth, tliat speak thou out 
freely." Now, thi* is what my own demon prompteth. 

" As one star differeth from another in glory,'' so doea 
one fool differ from another fool in folly. They arealike, 
but not identical. There is the vain fbol, and the proud 
fool; — the learned fbol, and the ignorant fool ; — tho talka- 
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tive fool md the eilent fool ; — the clerer fool and the 
stupid fool. All these require examination; and with 
your consent, good reader, wb will attend to the matter 
BOW. And b^ore we proceed any farther, I should like 
it to be distinctly understood between us (confidentially, 
of course), that I think it highly probable you, as well 
M I, may be a party concerned. What made you pause 
when you saw tiie title of this article, — dip into it, and 
then begin to read it ? You had a sort of semi-conscious- 
ness, that there might be something in it which concerned 
you. Do I speak too plainly ? Well, remember I warned 
you that I was a fool. 

" What can we reason but from what we know ; ** saith 
the poet ; and all the world knows that poets, in general, 
are Uttle better than hispired fools. 

Ah me I I would I were not a simpleton, that I might 
prove to the world the sanity of true genius. It is the 
sanest, fkirest, best, most honest, most loving thing in 
this weary world. If it were not for occasiQuol com- 
munings with it, even I, fool as I am, would as lief lie 
down and die. 

" Aod thoagb some, too seeming holy, 
I>o account thy rmptures foUy, 
Thou dost teach me to condemn 
What makes knares and fools of them." 

" There we are again \" — ^Withers has brought us back 
to our subject. As I said before, dear reader, a propos 
of foolishness, it seems to me most probable, that you 
as well as I have " a touch of that same." Pray do 
not look indignant and brim full of positive negatives. 
In cases of mere folly, as of decided madness, one of the 
surest symptoms of the disease is the patient's disbelief in 
his own malady. Besides, let us comfort ourselves with 
the reflection, that we are in the majority. * Come, then, 
my friend, let us quietly, and as gracefully as may be, put 
on the cap and bells, and take a survey of our brethren. 

Pre-eminent in foolishness is the Vain Fool ; but he is, 
for the most part, more harmless than the rest ; besides, 
he is fair game for those who love a laugh at the absur- 
dities of their fellow-creatures. The most comfort- 
able thing in this uncomfortable world is the vain fool. 
Confidence in other people's good opinion of liim 
wraps him round like a garment, or, rather, it encloses 
him like a coat of mail, and is proof against every sort of 
•ling and arrow that sense or satire may aim at Iiim 
" Happy man I" Vain fools are generally great busy- 
bodies. They all believe they are bom with a talent 
for managing other people's aflfoirs; some believe they 
are bom to regenerate society, and if they happen to 
be rich, these last live in a state of continual beati- 
tude; or, as it were, in a field of ever-flowering clover. 
There will never be wanting plenty of people, who find 
it their interest to persuade such fat oxen, that each of 
them is, verily, a genuine god Apis. Great is the vain 
fool's fiuth in the sentiments he inspires ; child-like and 
undoubting, he has no misgivings, but believes, without 
a moment's hesitation, all that he wishes to believe. If 
a man behave with kindness and civility to him, the vain 
fool sets him down directly for a devoted friend and 
admirer, and treats him accordingly. If a woman smile 
at him good-naturedly, he takes it for granted that she 
is distractedly in love with him, and makes a greater fool 
than ever of himself, in consequence. This style of 
fool is bland, complaisant, and patronising in his manner. 
He carries his head high, and his mouth half open. He 
pays great attention to his dress and demeanour. Among 
hii feUows he passes for a clever gentleman, and a man 
of great benevolence; other people believe that he is 
nothing but a silly coxcomb, and that his boncvolence is, 
nine-tenths of it, vanity. But, not to be severe, we 
must add, that he is active, and when well directed by a 
wiser head than his own, he and his money often do good 
in the world. The vain fool is the last species of the 
genus on« tbould wish to see die out. 

The Phmd Fool is almost as happy in his opinion of 



himself as the vain fool in his belief of the opinion of 
others concerning him. But the proud fool's happiness 
is not of a lively, expansive, social kind, like that of the 
other. No ! A proud fool is solenm, slow, senten- 
tious, and reserved. He is often suspicious too. You 
may laugh without fear at a vain fool ; — it would never 
enter into his head that you were laughing at him ; but 
beware how you indulge a mirthful spirit in the pre- 
sence of a proud fool. If he did not know exactly 
what you were laughing at, he would take it for an un- 
civil certainty that you laughed at him, and would nou- 
rish a venom against you in future. He is not without a 
nervous fear that he is under-rated, and his life is a con- 
tinuous effort to keep up his own dignity. He acts the 
part of a great man to himself; he looks on at his own 
performance, and applauds. He is cautious in action, 
generally, for fear of compromising his own dignity; 
but occasionally Lucifer prompts him to do something 
that exhibits the preposterous amount of his foolish pride 
to the gaze of tlie amused multitude. He is very re- 
served in speech, for fear of committing himself; but oc- 
casionally he says something that makes him the laugh- 
ing-stock of the world — hkc that high and mighty 
peer of this realm, who, when his wife once happened to 
put her hand on his shoulder, while she was talking, rose 
from his seat in indignation, saying — " Madam ! my 
first duchess was a Per(!v, and »he never ventured to take 
such a liberty." The proud fool is the most unpopu- 
lar of the whole genus ; because the little mind that he 
has is always occupied with himself. If he would send 
it abroad to give it an airing, he might perhaps cease to 
be a fool ; for he is not without the germs of good sense, 
only pride floods all and will not suffer them to grow. 

The Learned Fool, again, is tedious and ridiculous, 
without having any suspicion of the fact. He hves in 
the pleasing delusion that the reading of books is synony- 
mous with the acquisition of knowledge. Few people 
read so much, and apprehend so little of the meaning of 
what they read. Yet he prides himself upon being a man 
of vast reading; and will talk away in a sort of bookish 
mosaic, so that you would say he had picked up a great 
quantity of valuable matter in his studies, without having 
any clear idea of why he did so, or what was the use of it. 
The only thing he is thoroughly mauter of is the use of 
big words. He pours forth polysyllables and derivtilions 
from the Greek fluently. He imposes upon women and 
simple-minded persons by his terrible setting forth of 
unheard-of epithets. " He draweth the thread of his 
verbosity finer than the staple of his argument ;" and as 
to his quotations from all deaf I and living tongues, you 
would swear that " he had been at a great feast of lan- 
guages and stolen the scraps;" and that he ought to 
have been chief interpreter at Babel. There is no harm 
in the learned fool, — no malice prepense : but he is li.iljh; 
to talk you dead, and to turn his own foolish Httle I '-nin, 
by trying to cram into it matter enough to fill ore •)! 
Baconian capacity. 

The Ignorant Fool is empty, dull, and quietly con- 
ceited. He knows nothing, and supposes that he is 
as wise and as witty as his neighbours. He firnil\ 
believes that all men are bom equal in intellectual capu- 
dty ; and, for his i)art, he never reads, because he f^ar^ 
to spoil the originality of his genius ; — he never knew 
any good come of much reading, The only books looke<l 
into by this class of persons are the Almanack, the 
Cookery Book, and sometimes the Racing CoJerdar. 
Like our well-beloved (Goodman Dull, "He hath never 
fed of the dainties that are bred in a book ; he hath not 
ate paper — as it were; he hath not drunk ink; ?ii? 
intellect is not replenished ; he is only an animal, only 
sensible in the duller parts." For all that, he does not 
lack ]>ride, but is, as it were, a pretty mixture of the 
pig and the peacock. 

The Talkative Fool may not be the worst of fools, 
but ho is decidedly one of tho most uupleasaut. Ye 
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gods I how he will talk ! In season and out of season, 
by day, by night, in the market-place, in the church, in 
the theatre, in his own house, or in yours, wherever you 
are unlucky enough to encounter that man, you are " a 
gone coon." — ^The clipper of a bell, the continual flowing 
of water, give but faint ideas of this man's talk. Windy, 
frothy, inane, rapid, senseless, and semi-articulate, — he 
will go on for ever, without breathing pauses or fuU stops. 
It is useless to wait in expectation that something will 
come out at last. Nothing ever docs come out of such a 
mind, for there is nothing in it ; it is as barren as the 
east wind, and quite as likely to give delicately constituted 
people the ear-ache. Oh! while you live, my friends, 
shun the talkative fooL 

The Silent Fool is of a very superior nature. He is 
respectable; and although he is a fool, he holds his 
tongue and makes no boast of it. "Silence is greater than 
speech," say the modem Pythagoreans; and, therefore, 
uie silent fool scorns oratory. There is a sort of dumb 
wisdom in him, which is his glory, and which never 
departs from him until he opens his mouth. Unhappy 
fool ! Why not keep ever silent, and look serene, and shake 
your head gravely, so that people might always " think 
there is something in it." 

The Stupid Fool is the acme and crown, the ne plus 
ultra of foolishness. This is that sublimity of dcnseness, 
that pure, opaque stupidity against which, as Schiller 
says, " the very gods fight in vain." Great is the power 
of Stupidity !— -deadly is the life within her. Cold, im- 
purturbable, and inanimate, her votaries rule and conquer 
by the greatest of all forces, the via inerta. The stupid 
fool unites the attributes of nearly all other fools in his 
person. Moreover, he is the most obstinate animal on 
earth. He boasts that he never alters his mind ; that he 
" always did think so and so, and always shall." TJiis is 
sad license of language; because, properly speaking, the 
thinking of the stupid fool is a nonentity — he cannot 
think. Over the vast inane of that which he calls his 
mind, no light ever gleams. He is vain, proud, ignorant, 
talkative, and silent, by turns ; but he is never learned, 
because he has not even that last resource of the specious 
simpleton, a good verbal memory. 

Of the Clever Fool volumes might be written. He is 
every body's friend but his own. He suggests ideas, 
which other people work out. He prefers pleasure to 
business, and scruples not to say so. While he says 
witty tilings, the stupid fools eat up all the best things on 
the table. He is often absent in mind, and takes away 
another man's hat or coat instead of his own ; but the 
cxcliange is sure to be his disadvantage. He tells truth 
mal a propot ; and whenever he tries liis hand at a fib, 
for a kind purpose, he is sure to be foimd out. He never 
has an eye to the main chance, but is always running astray 
after smaller ones. He has fine intellectual qualities, 
but they are not well balanced ; there is a screw loose in 
his mind, and this screw he often tries to find and fasten, 
but cannot succeed. The clever fool is often the most 
amiable of men. Men love him, they hold him in their 
hearts, and laugh heartily at ond with him; but they 
cannot transact business with him, they will not give 
him a high stool in their counting-houses. Yet, will 
he prove a true friend ; for what says Charles Lamb 
on tliis very subject of fools ? " I have never made 
an acquaintance since my childhood, that lasted, or a 
friendship that answered, with any that had not some 
tincture of the absurd in their characters. 1 venerate an 
honest obliquity of understanding." In that veneration 
do I most heartily join. After all, what a dry thing is 
unassisted common sense ! A spice of folly gives a zest 
to life. In heaven's name, then, let us cherish the fools ; 
lest in the improvement of the race, they become extinct, 
like the Dodo; for be essured, gentle reader, notwith- 
standing the few words we have bestowed on cur subject, 
in goodnatured sport, that none on earth are so truly 
foolish as those who are always wise; and that the easy. 



deshabille garment of "motley," is as valuable an 

in our human wardrobe, as the ■enator'a robe^ or 

preacher's gown. Jaxb. 



THE NEW CROCKERY SHOP. 
(Concluded from page S5^. 

At the end of throe months, the builder and painten 
had finished their work, and the scaffolding being 
removed, disclosed to the eyes of the neighbourhood, 
a very handsome shop, and stone-fronted building. 
Curiosity was soon further excited, when vans b^an to 
dei>osit, at night-time, new household furniture of tiie 
very best kind. After this came crates packed with straw, 
and with " gloss" written very conspicuously on every 
one. But curiosity remained ungratified, for the shntten 
were kept up; all that could be seen or learnt being, 
that a little old man, with an apron before him, went in 
in the morning, came out at night, and kept the door 
carcftilly locked. 

During this interval there had sprung up between 
Madeline and Miss Jinks a particular liking and friend- 
ship for each other. For the first visit, made at the time 
before specified, had been followed by others, sometimes 
in company with Mrs. Gussctt, and sometimes alone. 
Now, however, that affairs had reached this point, the 
good staymakcr took an entire day, and started off to 
Gravesend alone, very early one morning, dressed in her 
second best silk gown, and Sunday bonnet. Captain 
Jinks welcomed her himself, for he was just home frtmi 
one of his Mediterranean voyages, and with his kind 
little maiden sister, entered into all the business of the 
approaching wedding — for it was about Madeline's wed- 
ding Mrs. Gussett had come, 'with the fullest pleasure, 
and went into all the detail about Madeline's new dress, 
as if it were to be of gold, and for their own and sole 
adornment. 

"Now," said Captain Jinks, when the well-cooked 
little dinner was removed, and a bottle of sherry, which 
hod gone several voyages, placed upon the table, " Edward 
Hay, you say, b at Bristol just now ; well, couldn't he 
come, and meet Ikladeline here, and get married at the 
little couutr)' church hard by, and let me give the 
wedding breakfast, and l^lary here make a first rate 
plumcake ? Why, this is the very thing." 

" To be sure," echoed Miss Jinks, " it would be the 
most pleasant thing that has hai)penod to mo and John 
for many a long day ! You're sure I'd do my best to 
make them comfortable. Besides this, you and dear 
Madeline could come from town the afternoon before, 
and bring the dresses so nice in a large box, and Edward 
could sleep in the town, and not come till the morning, 
and so make the surprise the greater. Now, doesn't this 
make your plan still better, John .^' 

Captain Jinks thought so, Mrs. Gussett thought so ; 
and in this way everything was arranged ; Captain Jinks 
himself undertaking to write the im]»orlant and happy 
letter to Bristol. 

" And then to think, by this plan, liow nice we sliall 
be able to manage the surprise about the shop," said the 
good-natured staymaker, with tears in her eyes, " and 
how nice everything can be placed in order whilst they're 
away ; and the ' Crockery Shop' opened the very morning 
they come back." 

As thus arranged, everj'thing was proceeded with ; and 
on the appointed Monday morning, about a fortnight 
after the above mentioned visit, Mrs. Gussett and Made- 
line left Blackwall for Gravesend. They had a hearty 
welcome ; the cottage aud pretty garden were in beau- 
tiful order, and the next morning rose as fair as ever 
morning of a marriage day. As soon as Madeline came 
down, looking so gracefiil and so modest, there was 
Edward to fold her in his arms, and kiss away her natural 
tears at so long a separation, and so joyful a return ; and 
there was Captain Jinks in perfect ecstacy, and several 
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baobtlor friends, in nearlir the same condhion ; aiid M'ki 
Jinks nil BpiriU uid smiles, and Mrs. Gusiett so well 
dressed uid (O peraoDable and neat, u to make Captain 
Jiuka tben and there adviso her to folliiw tho coming 
cuRiple i bat she laoghing. shnok bcr bead, and uid she 
hml lladeline for a daughter and nonted nothing mare. 
Audi beforo tbej set off to cliurcli. Cnptun Jinka put 
Oier Madeline's neck a voluublu wsteh and chain, and 
Mary Jinks fastened tho bosom of tier dress uith a 
broDcb, and as llie? passed tlinnigh tiie little porioor, 
wliere brcokfut wu idl arrayed for tlicir return home, 
Madsliiio's (jnick eje delected amidst cake and fruit, and 
potted meat, and nice things of every aort, decked with 
tba oh<noest flowon, some of tboee beautiful cups and 
wnocra made for her other wedding dnj. Sbc eould not 
^>Cttk for emotion ; yet she had oiUy ta look up into the 
boneat fa^e of Captain Jinks, to reaid a true heart there, 
and all the secret I From brokera-ihopa, Erom pawn- 
thops, from cnriosity .shops, he had rescued these rcm- 
nanta, and here Ihey itoud to grace thij marriage day ! 
God bleiB such hearts, they moke of earth a hcateu 
whibt we are of it ! 

Tlio little old grey caantry churcb, with its storm- 
worn grareatones, stood a bow-shot from the cottage, 
upon a grassy knoll, whidi alopcd in ffreen decUritiea 
to tbe ahip-itudded river. It was a beautiful moniiag, a 
Jotrly Bcene, and leafy woods npon the uplands, and 
quiet Heidi, They went from the silent grave-palb into 
tlie cool shadows of the little rustic church aisle, stood 
bofaro tbe altar, and the morning sun fell lovingly upon 
Ibem. The service was said, the ring was on; so that 
Iboa, he who bad had a lovo of the beautiful, and she 
who had prized to the last citremity big marriage gift, 
wore one. They came fortli together on the grassy knoll ; 
thd tide sparkled as it swept on, the ships glided by 
with their white wings, and the lery spirit of life and joy 
ed to enwrap tho earth, and mijie it fairer than a 



day the good staymaker retnmed to renew 
her troDl«d laboura, and make divers prepSiratioas for 
Hwleliao's arrival alXer the wedding trip to Dover. Mrs. 
Qustett bad not been home more than a day, before 
things concerning little Sae at Closes' reached lier 
These rumours increased in thdr seriousness; and 
! ■ oeighbour telling her that the child bad not been 
br wme days. Mrs. Gussctt took the opportunity 
sd by the leisure of Sunday evening to call with a 
Mapsctablo neigbboor upon the before-mentioned ofiicial. 
Ua hmked grave at tbe information, and returned with 
t^Dm to Uoses* house. With some difficulty they gained 
id found the old man and woman in their 
triangular room. In their usiul dirt and squolor, busy over 
their acconnt-books. At first Ihoy said Bue was out ; 
Belt, that she was ill, and conld not be seen; bat at last, 
whcB prciBcd upon the matter, and bo excuses allowed, 
iloi'ked a small door, and tbeni tho child was dis- 
, sinking from neglect and ill-osage, lying upon a 
urelched Hock bed, in one corner of a windowless sort of 
oIoHt. Neither Mrs. Giistett. Dor the beadle, nor tbo 
ncighbotm present could control their indignation; tbe 

rl staymaker look tbe child in her arms, sat down in 
little triangular room, and bathed its Toco with water, 
"niia truatnwnt will annul the appninticvihip at 
patB," Hdd the beadle. "Onr churchwardens, thanks be 



d Del^bour, « 



God, Acre hearts, Mrs, Moses.' 
" And can «o to law and recover damnges," followed an 
bo h>okcd at tho two Moses, as if 
xaa like to turn tbem into bnttei^ 
or pipkins, or baabia. 

coidd do so," spoke at last tbe staymaker. 

So patient as the girl bai 

_ ;!, SO obliging and civil to 

■hrayl dnatiug tho crocks at the door, and 

' wtoghUi and " 





" No, no," interrupted the old man 
breatb, "so untidy, so idle, so cruel to ua, so " 

Nature has many ways of dednring tmth aeiiatt a 11^ 
many ways of vindicating tbe innocent, many ways ik 
justification for the wronged; so now, even now, whilst 
their lipa gave tbe be, tlie old blind blackbird Dick, dis- 
tiogiuthing porhnpa tbe presence of the child, pushed 
open tbe door of bis old wicker cage with his beak, oud 
boppuig down, aligbled upon her shoulder, with poised 
wings and nestUng bill, as if oaking for its customary 
caress; thus did Nature deny the accusation of cruelty. 
The old man drove olf the bird at once, but not 
before all iireacnl were convinced that the child must 
have been tender and gentle, even to the poor blind 
bird. 

Mrs. Gussctt carried home little Sue in her arms, put 
her to bed, and sent directly for a doctor, who attended 
her BO well, that in a few daya the child was so much 
better, as to be able to come down stairs, and to beai 
irom tbe bcoiUe tliat ber term of apprenticeship to 
Moses was cancelled, and that Mrs. Gusset bad promised 
(o be ber Mend as long as she was n good girl. 

As Bomo assistance would be wonted in the New 
Crockery Shop, and that of little Sue's would be tbo 
very beat in tbe world. Mis. Gusselt hod some of Iter's 
and Madeline's old gowns converted into ^ocks for her, 
bought her shoes, and made ber altogether quite smart 
and tidy ; so that by tbo lime of Madeline's return, the 
[keighbours could hardly recognize tbe child. 

Every thing was at lost ready; and in the stillness of 
a Sabbath evening, MadeUnc and her husband were 
welcomed to their new home, and in its snug tittle parlour, 
so well furnished, so commodious, and situated just at tbe 
rear of the shop, poured out the fulness of their grateful 
hearts to this good friend of their better fortunes. 

At last the important Monday morning came; the 
sbullera were removed, the windona burnished up, and 
by tbe early dinner hour of twelve, young Hay and the 
okl sbopmaa bad decked tbem out with such a marvel- 
lous display of well-shaped jugs, melon-shaped breakout 
cups and saucers, tca-scrvices of delicate penciUol pat- 
terns, plates with rich Iruit, and flowers, and birds, and 
sea views, and rural landscapes, prettily painted thereon, 
and children's mugs of gayeat colours, and tenpola of 
red earth and antique shapes, and cream-jugs flat, like 
Roman lamps, and pretty vases of the same hue, and 
chimney ornauients of graceful shapes, yet, all so cheap, 
and so many of tbem within the means of the humble 
mechanics, eud shipwrights, and draymen, so much better 
shaped, yet, quite as cheap, or even cheaper than any- 
thing at Moses', that the neighbonra and ]iassera by were 
ao fairiy astonished, as to make the New Cmckrry Shop 
tbe theme on every tongue. It waa quite pleasant 
to see tho young wife all that day serving druymen's 
and shipwrights' babies with pretty mugs, mechanics' 
wives with teapots, with which they hastened home as if 
they bud got a wonder, and single young joomeymen 
cup and saucer, or a jng, or vase for their one- 






aeypie( 



Weeks progressed, and with them the trade of the 
shop, — for beauty is too csseotial an element in 
philosophy of progrejsivo social bfc to bo long di 
garded, wherever it exists, and is attainable. In pa 
like these, where it enters into the associated drc 
stancea of daily life; where it appeals, partly to 
mental, largely to the sensuous faculties, it becomes 
eminently an agent of civiliiation, and makes men, like 
Felix Summerly, the greatest benefactors of an age. 
Poussina may arise ; Cbudes may paint their glorioi 
landscapes; Raphaels tboir diiinc countenances; bi 
pictures such as these are not always accessible ; and 
even when accessible, not always iDtcIligible to mental 
facullies, wholly or partially uueducatod. But a well. 
shaped jug, or cup with a hanging bunch of Sowers, or pas. 
(oral landscapes on them, in these our days of ehaas awl 
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cheapeninf^ art, in relation to domestic life, can go every 
where ; and the germ of many a great intelligence will 
be fostered, by thus placing the true foundation of pro- 
gressive art in all the forms which minister to tho 
conveniences of every-day life. The vital impulse neccs- 
sarj' to artistic love and artistic excellence may bo given 
to the cliild by the figure on his dinner-plate, or the form 
of his drinking cup ; and it is not till we enrich the pre- 
sent penury of objects calculated to awaken, stimulate, 
and expand the best of human faculties, that we shall 
call into activity ha\f the powers and capabilities which 
yet slumber within the life of the masses. Narrow cir- 
cumstances, and a narrow range of routine toil, belong 
to too many of us, not to make it desirable to bring into 
existence all, which will essentially increase the simple 
nchcs and tastes of the one, and lessen the deadening 
influences of the other. For it is not artists alone we 
want ; it is not solely the creative faculty we require to 
stiin\.)ate ; but rather to awaken in the mass a craving 
for, and a capacity to appreciate, the great intellectual 
labours of their kind. The understanding of beauty, 
eveu in its simple elements, is quite half way towards 
assimilating action, life, and taste to its most refining 
and elevating influences. Hence is it, that considering 
these simple elements of beauty to bo the necessary 
foundation of the higher ; considering that till it is thus 
understood, till it is, as it were, incorporated into the 
elements and things which minister to the routine of 
daily life, art will never rest on, or expand from, a per- 
manent foundation ; we believe that in no age, so wcU as 
in this, has this primary principle of art been understood. 
And it is for this reason, from this induction from essential 
laws, from this generalization of principles, that I believe 
the foundation of a great and permanent ago of art is 
already laid, and that combined beauty and usefulness 
flowing from so many collateral circumstances to one 
common centre, will mightily influence the intellectual 
and social progress of our kind. 

A year wont on, and with it the increased trade of the 
New Crockery Shop. For it was not merely the labour- 
ing classes who became purchasers, but ship-brokers, 
emigrants, and captains of outward-bound vessels. At 
the end of this time, his well economized profits enabled 
Edward Hay to enter into partnership with a large 
manufacturer in Staflbrdshire ; and thus becoming lus 
own fabricator, he was enabled not only to buy the best, 
but design his own models, and make articles at a rate 
still cheaper, and still more acceH>:ible to the varied means 
of a dense population. During his necessary absence 
from town, Madeline, assisted by the old foreman, and, 
little Sue, managed the business, and when a baby 
came, the little girl proved very useful indeed. One 
morning, just as Mrs. Huy had entered tho shop, and as 
Sue stood dusting some jugs beside the door, something 
popped across the street, recognized her as if by instinct, 
and flew upon her shoulder. It was Dick, the old black- 
bird, who, so long imprisoned, had made good his first 
ojjportunity of escape, and hopping about his own shop, 
hud evidentlv heard and reco«niized Sue*s well known 
voice across the street. The old foreman carried him 
home ; but the Moses were so indignant, as to vow, if the 
bird came there again, they would wring its neck; where- 
uprm it was carried back, a fine new wicker cage bought 
for it, which all the week-days hanging in the shop, is 
now opened every morning; and if it be sunshiny, for 
Dick loves the warmth, ho is to be seen pcrchetl in the 
window, or hopping on the counter, follows Sue as she 
moves about the shop, and even when particularly bright, 
and in spirits, cliirps one of his sweetest old songs. But 
though he has the opportunity, he has never once hopped 
back to his old home. No, no I the voice of lovo and 
kindness flows round the universe, and Uiiks the smallest 
mnits, and the largest fractions, into onr. 

lu duo time Mrs. Gussett was persuaded to have her 
own house set in order. Accordingly it was rebuilt; 



and now a small shop fronts the street, whilst behind 
stretehes a well ordered work-room, with another small 
room at the rear of this, for the daily meals to be set and 
taken in, and not, as heretofore, thiTist amidst the work 
with coarse disorder. The work-room is lighted by gas ; 
and Madehne has frtimed certain rules about order,' per- 
sonal neatness, and so on, which the good-natured fore- 
woman, now quite trim and smart, has strictly carried 
into effect, much, as she finds, to the benefit of the 
business, and the great improvement of the young 
people. 

But time has worn on, and the business of the New 
Crockery Shop still increases and flourishes. For as 
things were never cheaper or more beautiful, it is plea- 
sant to observe their artistic eflects upon the surrounding 
population. The little black classic figures npon the 
teapots have led to a taste for plaster casts; and poor 
Italian lads have lately found here some of their best 
customers. The Girl taking a Thorn from her Foot, the 
Dancing Hebe, the Child at Prayer, Eve at the Fountain, 
are some of the casts and statuettes, which have replaced 
the hanging tomahawk, the gilt tobacco-box, the rude 
figure-head, or the flaming shepherds and shepherdesses. 
Neat tea-services have likewise led to many a weU 
scrubbed table, a cleaner hearth, a cheeHuller fireside, 
tho cheap publication, and such sound comforts as lead 
men and women from the gin shops. Tho City Alission- 
aries of the dbtrict say, that it is not the same as it was 
three years ago ; and passing by open doors and windows 
on Sundays, nothing can be pleasanter than to see the 
neat tea-tables, tho small efibrts at refinement, humble 
as they are, on chimney-piece, spare table, or buffet; 
decent mothers and little children gay in their Sunday 
gowns and frocks, and bronzed-faced sailors dotted here 
ahd there amongst them, telling to their little inquisitive 
ears and upturned gaze, the wonders and perils of the 
-miglity sea. Nor is this all. Since the date of the 
Crockery Shop, a Mutual Improvement Association, a 
Temperance Society, and a Leiviing Library, have sprung 
up in this very district, where in the length of one street 
thirty gin shops might be counted consecutively. The 
working classes themselves are aware of this change, are 
proud of it, and always passing Moses' shop, make 
their humble purchases at the new shop. When 
the news, some time since, was carried from house to 
house by one of the visiting missionaries, that Edward 
Hay was about to open two other shops, one in Lambeth, 
and the other in Shoreditch, one and all said in almost 
similar words, " Well, he deserves to prosper, and so do 
the shops ; for the rich little think how much better we 
feel for having nice things about us, cheap and common 
though they be, and how far we feel lifted above our 
common lot by things which often bring to us good 
thoughts of God, and one another." 

Thus it is indeed time to say, that Art is invested 
with a sublime prerogative, when it can thus raise and 
elevate the common round of daily life. This preroga- 
tive becoming still diviner, will bring about benefits, 
not seen yet, nor prophecied, except by few; the few 
who have looked attentively into the greatest of all 
sciences — ^the Science of Society. Therefore, in every 
cup, jug, dish, glass, basin, knife, fork, spoon, chair, 
table, clock, fender, fabricated on principle, a power, a 
germ may be set, which shall not only serve as an im- 
portant instrument of National Education, but elevate 
the moral being of the population, and perhaps, in the end 
lead the individual to do justice to his own nature and 
the benignity of God. Therefore, good Felix Sum- 
merly and thy Disciples, beautify what thou canst for 
the people; and not only adorn the homes of the rich and 
high, but give beauty to poor places; and set it, as a holy 
thing, before us.. al)out us, and around us 1 

Repentance without amendment, is like continoal 
]mmpin/; in a ship, without stoppirg the leak. 
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ROOKS AND ROOKERIES. 



Rooks are remarkable for three things — intelligence, 
populousness, and universality. If it were possible to 
take a census of the tribe, the returns, even for Great 
Britain, would exceed all rational belief; and we know from 
the concurrent testimony of travellers, that the crow is 
' found everywhere, and everywhere the paino — totally un- 
i altered and unmodified by climate. Yet, with all these 
j claims to attention, there are few, if any, of the fowls 
of heaven that are exposed to greater persecutions. At 
BYery little interval we hear of anti-rook associations — 
combinations that are carried to a ridiculous length; 
and I well remember the period, when the great Lord 
Erskine became counsel for the winged delinquents, and 
pleaded their cause very manfully in verse. The com- 
I plaint agunst them is, that they tear up the seed wheat 
in open winters, attack the potato roots in ^spring, the 
turnip seed in summer, and last of all, the grain crops at 
the approach of autumn. But, to borrow the language of 
Sir BLoger de Coverley, much may bo said on both sides ; 
and my opinion is, that these curious birds do far more 
good by destrojring insects, than they can possibly do 
mischief by a partial inroad on the farmer's corn. It often 
enough happens, that the seedsman and the ploughman 
are seen at work in the same field ; and if a colony of 
rooks happen to be on the spot, they, to a bird, leave 
the harrowed ground untouched and unvisited, and con- 
gregate among the furrows in quest of worms. Now, a 
fact of this kind is worth a hundred arguments, and esta- 
blishes completely that rooks prefer worms to corn 
whenever they can get at their favourite food. 

The rook belongs to the order of birds, which Lin- 
nseus denominates the pie kind, at the head of wliich 
stands the raven. Birds of this family frequent most 
parts of the globe. They are met with in nearly every 
country, and are useful to man in devouring animal 
matters, and destroying a variety of noxious insects, which 
would prove fatal to his grain and root crops ; for with their 
bills they separate the small portions of earthy matters, 
and thereby allow the delicate and tender roots more 
easily to penetrate the soil. 

The rook differs from the raven and carrion crow in 
size, being smaller than cither of them ; the membrane 
in which the nostrils are placed, is rendered tough in the 
adult bird, by the abrasion of the feathers from that part, 
in consequence of the habit of digging with the bill. 
Hence merely the stumps of the feathers are left pro- 
jecting from the membrane. 

No bird has a quicker discernment of coming spring 
than the rook. As soon as the snow-drop glints forth, 
and long before the violet and primrose ai)pear, the 
operations of the rookery have commenced. And during 
the season of their breeding, they live together in large 
societies, always near or around the habitation of man, 
and occasionally build their nests in the midst of large 
and populous towns. They are found even in the most 
crowded parts of London. All who have been accus- 
tomed in their infant years to observe the labours of 
these early harbingers of spring, must recall with delight 
the many happy hours they have passed in contemplating 
the toilful working of the rooks, in collecting materials 
for their nests; in listening to their noise; and in 
witnessing their bustle, when occasionally strife and con- 
tention arise in punishing the detected pilferer. 

The business of building begins often in March, or 
even earlier in mild seasons. For the sake of security 
the tallest trees are selected, such as the ash, the elm, 
and the fir, and in large woods they always prefer that 
part which lias the loftiest treep. As soon a" the nest is 
completed, incubation commences. The fenial3 lays from 
three to five egg*?, of a pale green, with brownish-coloured 
spots ; she sits three weeks or more. During this period, 
she reodves the most affectionate regard from her. mate. 



To prevent her quitting her eggs, the male feeds the 
female from the contents of his own crop. 

Notwithstanding the prejudice of farmers against rooks, 
arising from a belief that they feed exclusively upon 
grain, and consequently are destructive to the crops, 
there can be little doubt that the services they f«crform 
are infinitely greater than any injury they occasion. The 
rook is rather to be considered an insect ivarous than a 
granivarous bird. It prefers at all times the dew-worm, 
and other worms, grubs, larvre, grass-hoppers, and all 
sorts of insects, to grain or any other food. It will 
be found that it is only in moments of necessity that 
it preys on the grain or root crops. In spring, when 
the dryness of the ground renders digging for insects or 
worms difficult, it then occasionally preys on sown or 
potato fields ; but it always takes to such a change with 
reluctance, and abandons it as soon as rain has moistened 
the earth, and prepared it for its bill to dig in. 

Wo have just remarked that the dew-worm forms a 
principal part of the food of the rook, and as tiiis worm 
disappears soon after sunrise, ho is obliged to be on the 
wing earlier than any other bird. To bo thus prepared 
for early rising, he always selects the tallest tree of the 
grove for his roost, and thence more readily catches the 
first beams of the rising sun. 

From extracts of men learned in the habits and cha- 
racters of birds, it will be appanmt that rooks feed more 
on insects, lar\'ic, and worms, than on grain roots, and 
thus protect the labours of the husbandman from the 
ravages of many noxious intruders ; and that it is only 
when compelled by necessity, that they plunder to any ex- 
tent our com and potato fields. 

It is not a little remarkable, with what wonderful 
acutcness a flock of rooks v.ill discover their insect food 
while flying over a field, covered apparently with the 
healthiest vegetation. In an instant the flock will alight, 
will commence tearing up the plaintain, the dandelion, 
the hairgruss, and the moss, to get at the grubs and 
larvre. 

Some have maintained, that rooks materially injure tho 
tops of the trees on which they build. But it will be 
found, on a close examination, that the injury sustained 
by the trees is slight. The trees generally selected for 
the nests, are for the most part those which are showing 
symptoms of decay, such as being stagheaded. And as 
the young are reared, fledged, and on the wing before 
the spring shoot is matured, and before the summer 
shoots have made their appearance, these shoots can sus- 
tain no injury from tho rooks, who rarely return, and 
only at short intervals, to the rookery, before the suc- 
ceeding spring. 

Much as has been said in praise of the stork, I inchne 
to the opinion, that the rook possesses an equal degree of 
intelligence. For one tiling, he seems to calculate dis- 
tances with the greatest accuracy ; has a pretty good idea 
of how far a fowling-piece will carry ; is tamer and more 
confident on Sundays than any other day in the week ; 
and can discriminate perfectly between a gun and a 
walking stick, though he sometimes mistakes a sciirerrow 
for a man. The swallows, wind and weather permitting, 
are wonderfully regular, in flocking together, when about 
to emigrate to a warmer climate, and Huber was so con- 
fident that tho working-bees set apart a particular day of 
the year for massacring the non-productive membi-r.s of 
the hive, that he used to exclaim, after the cruel era was 
past, " now there is not a drone alive in Europe." Tii.} 
rooks, too, possess the faculty of measuring time very 
accurately ; perhaps from tho shadows the sun casts on 
the mountains' sides, or st)me other horologe as simple as 
that consulted by St. Pierre*s children of nature, who 
thought it time to go to bed when the tamarinds began to 
close their leaves. This, however, is an accomplishment 
that should bo still more conspicuous in their cousins, 
the daws — birds that, like the fashionable world, aspire 
to a residence in both town and country, and are mott 
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familiar with steeples and steeple clocks. With none of 
tiiese aids to guide them, the crows in winter leave the 
roost orery day at the same period, and however remote 
the feeding-fields may be, are found to loiter so little by 
the way, that they always reach their dormitory with 
day-light. Indeed, at the close of a short winter's day, 
it is beautiful to see them trooping homewards, all in 
marching, or rather flying order, with a few stragglers 
behind and before, that seem to constitute the rear and 
advanced guard, while the phalanx in the centre moves as 
steadily, though with far greater speed, as an army does 
when deploying on the day of battle. 

Rooks, like men, have not all the same nice sense of 
justice. Some of them are honest, obliging, and indus- 
trious; others knavish, idle, and mischievous. In the 
spring months, in particular, when they are all busy 
building nests or repairing old ones, certain evil-doers in- 
vade their neighbotur's store of sticks, to save themselves 
the trouble of collecting materials in a more laborious 
and lawful way. This, to some, may appear a very venal 
crime, but what a plank is to a carpenter, a twig id to a 
crow, and to pilfer the one is just as bad as to purloin the 
other. But as often as offences of this kind are detected, a 
complaint is made to the proper quarter, and the delinquent 
tried and punished by his peers. Some veteran bird acts 
as chief justice, and from the bustle that goes forward, 
the cawing of some rooks, and the silence of others, it is 
plain that the court proceed upon system, though I can- 
not subscribe to the startling opinion, that they examine 
witnesses and impanel a jury. Tlie presiding rook, who 
sits on a bough above all the others, is heard croaking 
last of all, and when sentence is pronounced, punishment 
follows very promptly. Either the culprit is seized and 
pecked most severely, or the nest containing the illgottcn 
twigs is pounced on and demolished, until not one stick 
«s left upon another. Some people may laugh at these 
details ; but if they will turn to Goldsmith's chapter on 
crows, they will find still greater cause to lapse into in- 
credulity, and assume importance by denouncing the 
marvellous. — M'Diarmid. 



PEOPLE WHO DO NOT LIKE POETRY. 

We have often heard Poetry spoken of by certain shal- 
low-hearted, hammer-headed people, as an indefinite 
something of meretricious nothingness, if one may use an 
Irishism. They look upon Poetry as a sort of fantastic, 
gossamer cobweb, woven by the hand of unrecognized 
insanity, and wonder it should be permitted to flit about 
the highways of the world ; they flout it as a trumpery 
and contemptible production of no earthly use, and of 
course their practical statistics never descend to the ques- 
tion of ornament. They are totally ignorant that Poetry 
is identified and incorporated in the primitive elements 
of all that makes God visible, and man glorious ; they 
know not that poetry is co-existent with a flourishing 
state, and a great people ; they know not that it is poetic 
instinct wliich prompts a Washington to free his country, 
and calls the tear of repentance into the felon's eye, as he 
wakes from a dream of green fields and his mother. 
They only comprehend there is something arranged in 
syllables, that this something is unprofitable and ridicu- 
lous, composed of imaginary trash, and called poetry. 
It is " stuff," " rubbish," " nonsense," and in the arro- 
gance of their self-sufficiency, we have heard these 
people rash enough to assert, that they could see no great 
use in Shakespere's plays. To listen to the arguments, or 
rather declarations of these dealers in hardware, one 
would think the great Creator had sadly wasted his 
might and ingenuity in scattering the profusions of ex- 
quisite matter about us, which we have yet been unable 
to convert into tangible utility, or mercenary profit. 
One woiild be induced to fancy that the myriads of sweet 
bosomed, bright-headed flowers, flung on the untrodden 
vallies and mountain aides, should bo exterminated from 



the land, since they cannot be packed into bales of mer- 
chandize, nor cast up in day books. We should begin to ' 
interrogate the wisdom of sending unnumbered ugfatin- , 
gales and thrushes, for the express purpose of whistling 
away with all their might in the green boughs, and yet 
yielding nothing in the great "commercial account." 
Be it understood, that by "people who do not like 
poetry," we have no intention of alluding to those who 
may have no special devotion to measured feet and gentlp 
rythm. Wo advert not to the myriads who go abont 
their business in every day sobriety; who Uve, die, woo, 
wed, make fortunes, or become bankrupts, and fill up the 
ranks of life without the slightest knowledge of poetry in 
its tangible and professed sense. \ 

Such heads may be totally unacquainted with the 
classical existence of a Helicon. They may never dream 
deliciously in the fairy-land of a Spencer, and even be 
unfamiliar with the voice of a Goldsmith. Yet, we see 
hundreds of these people, with the spirit of poetry playing 
about them in revelling gambols, at every opportunity 
the chances of &te may offer. The most exquisite love 
of the Ideal, and the most ardent glow of Enthusiasm, 
often abide in the bosom, that knows not the names 
of its residents, and many a rough-hewn denixen of earth 
goes from his cradle to his grave, fiill of rich, sweet poetry, 
without even a suspicion of the " divinity that stirs within ' 
him." No ! it is not these people we anathematize, for 
these arc the mysterious and ceaseless echoings of the 
first great Voice that pronounced all things good and 
beautiful. These unconsciously pour forth the perfumed 
incense of immortality, purifying the foul vapours that 
gather so chokingly in God's Catholic temple. No ! it is . 
not these we denounce, for we worship and honour the ' 
untold numbers, who think and feel poetry in its noblest 
essence, yet, never breathe, and seldom read a line of 
printed cadence. 

It is the flinty, crude mass of "utilitarianism," the hard, 
unbending, unit of creation, standing in upright frozen 
selfishness, entertaining no speculation, but, that de- 
pending on a thriving railway, and respecting no laws 
but those of Blackstone and Coke ; those who depreciate 
all knowledge, save that denominated " worldly ;" a 
knowledge too frequently testified by conduct, that would 
bear the less equivocal term of " craft ;" those who sneer 
at a sentiment, and despise a feeling that may go an inch 
beyond the very commonest of sense; it is such we most 
heartily pray to be delivered from during our sojourn 
here below. They may bo useful and necessary — so may 
the cholera, but in honest simplicity, we desire to keep 
clear of both inflictions. 

These people have no ear for music in a "babbling 
brook," without the said brook turns a very profitable 
mill. They find no " sermons in stones," beyond those 
preached by the walls of a Royal Exchange. They see 
nothing in a mob of ragged urchins loitering about the 
streets in a spring twilight, busy over a handf^ of butter- 
cups and daisies, lugged with anxious care from Putney 
or Clapham — they see nothing but a tribe of tiresome 
children who deserve, and sometimes get, a box on the 
ears for " being in the way." They see nothing in the 
attachment between a poor man and his cur dog, but a 
crime worthy the imprisonment of one, and the hanging 
of the other. Indeed, we have remarked that these 
" people who do not like poetry," seldom have sympathy 
for mendicity of any description. If a sick woman with 
a sicklier child, or an old man with palsied Hmbs, solicit 
a halfjpenny, these people have a stereotyped knack of 
parading the comforts of the " Union," and the audacity 
of " going about begging." If an orphan boy of Seven 
Dials' genealogy is recommended by some benevolent 
idiot to clean boots and shoes, " they will have no 
such young scamp about them." " But he has not yet 
done anything dishonest," says the pleader for poverty. 
"No matter," is the reply, "I shan't take him, and 
there's an end of it." Ah ! these people are dottbtlaas 
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B in their genmitirin." Il is loo tme Ihat imiioo- 
ind irigralitade arc (talking abimC us eterptbete; 
the pttla iromsn and Ihe trembling man may not be (|nJte 
■o wretched u tbcy EPcm, and the ottafiittg of i^orance 
mnd miBM7 mair not prove a moral Criclitnn; jet, with a 
" day of judgment " in the Christian's distance, we have 

■ prejudice in faTonr nf giving aii odd penny non and 
I (hen, wilhouC too Atrict inqnirj as to whether tlie appU-' 

OLnf c cop of iDTTow is brindiill; and we have a prejudio; 
' equally strong, that it if not •Mntrary to human philo- 
■ wphy. to endeavour to " anateh a brand from the burn- 
ing," and give the diance al honest pnrsoitB to the 
bitdren of infamy, even, thongh they have " do cha- 
aclor" lo begin with. 
" People who ilo not like poelry" bnvc rarely mnch 
.' putinipation in the eUsticilies of our mortal k>t. EMIng, 
I drinking, tleeping, and " looking to the main chance," 
I generally form thiiir whole consecutive occapatians, but, 
11 tf any occuioDol dcvelupmenC of bumour and checrfui- 

— ^ <ii ^^g genus, we have obicrveil thai it uiuaily 

"practical joking and come badinage." Thii 

I is ttu iDWat and apparently Ibe only giade of wit the; 

« capable of exercising wilb any EiciUtji but nith the 

tmoaC tODchineM, at the same time, if any reaponsivo 

I Ubvrty bn taken with Ibcir own respected penon. The 

tpirit of poetry at least uislils Ibe jaitico of bearing that 

which we are eager to award j bnt our utilitarians have no 

< notion of this. Some of tliem even advocate the strong 

I pradinl joko of killiug ofl* tbe Buperfluous population, 
^ I birt we never find their own names on tbc supenibtin- 

" Mllst, 
" People who do not like poetry" are invarioibly the 

II ttOtt mengefDl in their animodrjes. They hold malice 
II with slToug tenadi.y; forgiving and forgetting arc not in 

"■ "r creed; and their bosoms seem char^ with an 
tie vengeance, that ia never oentratiied by the weak, 
II ridlcnloui, hnmanizing spirit of poetry. 

" People who do not like poeby" are the wont possible 

11 companiom, in any shape. Tulie them ou s tour through 

I a lovely counlry, and they tee nothing at all in the 

tuinbliug waterfall or Elysinn volley, but ore eternally 

breaking in on your rapt admiration, nith tome abrup't 

'aee jargon, that raiaes an incipient desire 

as Crooked Richard did his nephews. 

I Han them at a. sudal dinner-party, and tliey strenunasly 

— '- ■ limit the conversation to "dry and dusty 

"of some kind or other; party politics, state 

II of dividends, joint-itock companies, tbe cotloti market, 

II W nne audi tlutmcsi we oU they can dilate on; and 

I wllb loud and pertinoeeous determination they "stick 

I to dieir lost," to tbe eacloiion of general and polite 

Intsrriiange of discosdons and opinions. Walk with 

11 them into an obibition of paintings, and, mast likely, 

yon will bare to blush up lo your ears, for tbey treat 

■II tbinga connected with " Fine Arts" as mere trumpery, 

and, of ooupsa, make very audible and very ignorant 

remark* on matters, oenceming which, the alightest 

poetical delicacy wouU make them silent- Meet them 

I whan yon arc altireit In a new gerb of deep mourning, 

•nd thar first question will be, " Who have you lost ■ " 

, child cry in tbeir presence, and they instantly 

la an Impatient disgu«, that would warrant one in 

,_ nng that they hod passed through infancy without 

■ MllgiD kick or scream. Let an old horse, that has 
I wodiad twenty year* in their service, bo ]inmounced unlit 

1 fbr Ua doty, and they coolly lake silly thillings and ron- 
I rigs Ihe worn-oat beast to crudly, alarvation, and " a 
H Mnd-c«rt," without a ghost of eonacienca. 

Ohl thMo "people who do not liko poetry" are sad 

tktnt in Oi» side of roGnsd humanity. We repeat, they 

I May be useful i but wo honestly confess, if we have one 

1 p^oAiet stronger than another, it enitts against tlia» 

1 Bnlmated Cntib who " do nut like poetry." 

Elixa Cook. 



A DREA.M OF TUE STEADFAST. 

In the winter qnorter, tbere U • seoion of the day pi 
liorly dear (o the contemplative. It ia whco tb« nut 
sets early in Ibe afternoon, and a premature darkneaa 
steals aroand, and a lull comes over tbe whole hooae- 
hnld, at a moment when, in Ugbter times, alt is activity 
and noise. In such moments, the mind enters into a 
bosom -friendship with the fire. The mellow lustra of its 
crimson flames, ai tbey roar up the spacious chimney, 
and battle with the outer gloom, have an irreiislible 
charm; and yon can sit, at k«st I can, for hours, wiapt 
in strange musings, upon oU manner of subjects, sub«r 
and fantastic; and regard it almost as an intrusion upon 
holy ground, when tea and candles come to banish tha 
phantasm sgoriol universe, and to let in again the every- 
day mslerislism of ordinary life. 

The other afternoon was damp and dreary, as with 
drawn curtmns, and a glorious 1\re, 1 sate in our old, 
osk-ponnelled parlour, in my great grandfather's chair, 
which is our chief household relic, ond gated, with my 
elbows on my kncea, vaguely into ihe lire, immersed in 
dreamy thongbl. On the flaunty modem sofa, with ita 
amber damask mocking the sterner beauties of the older 
furniture, were my aunt Margery, and a fi^end of hon, 
who, like her, was far advBnc«i into tha region of i 
venerable spinsterfaood. As I sud, 1 was immened ii 
dreamy thought. Upon all things in heaven and earth 
my vagrant fancy lighted ; and buttcrfly-tikc, was aw^ 
again, unresting. Now I was with some historio hero, 
rushing undaunted into the very whirlpool of the battie; 
nom with some lowly peasant, who, by liis native stream, 
drank in God's melodies, until the world knew him for a 
poet; now with an JUustrious patriot, fighting bis coun- 
try's conflicts, with the might of eloquence, before the 
senatorial norrowneas of his age; now with soma q 
man of good, in remote village or populous town, di „ 
the duly, that lay before him, lailhrolly, and adding 
noiselessly his contribution to the sum of human worth. 
Nor was I indeed bounded by the earth. I was away 
in the midst of Fairyland, with Puck and Oberoo " 
the grim fiwanthsl, with Ihc RBtcr-apirit Kulilehom 
caught up with Dante and Beatrice to tbe loftiest 
heavens. And yet, throughout, I hod ■ confiised know- 
ledge of tbc conversation my lady -companions were hold- 
ing, all too fluently, close at hand. I did not follow its 
intricacies, nor was my attention at all directed to them ; 
but still I understood its tenor, and drank ui its spirit 
imperceptibly; and, every now ond then, a sentence 
would pass without effort on my part, word for word, 
through my mind, and extort a half-audible comment 
from me. 

Tbey were talking of an unfortunate love-case in our 
neigh lioarhaOd. How a young couple had betrolbed 
themselves, long before marriage was possible, and for 
ten long years had been foithfiil to each other; how the 
lady had refused, 1 know nut how many, moneyed aUl- 
.; and bow, just when the great consnmmoliau i 
d have come. Death stepped in, and forbade the 
bauns for ever. 

" Now," laid my aunt Margery, with acerbity, " t 

the poor, foolish creature, l^he is a )^rl no longi 

B has thrown herself completely away — she has refused 

I best offers one can inugine, and may be considered 

shut out of the marriage circle altogether. For 

part, 1 have no patience with your long engagements 

" ■ Man is a ntnlurt ijflwig engagemenU .' ' "In 

Icred solemnly, quoting the masler-spunC of the age; 

■nd thcreugion I Ml into a reverie, and a vision came up 

before me, of an ideal pair, who, amid a false and fickle 

world, were yet tme and Bleadfast. It was of a youth, 

who. ploceil among the ceaseless dislraclions nf tha 

" working-ilay world," in the very centre of tha vortex of 

bu^neu and hard mechanism, still maintained his nobler. 

•(liriiiwl naiurr wprrnic, nor suffered his manly pnijly 
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and yigour to be stifled by the foul materialism round 
about him. To him trade profits and bankers' balances 
were but useful auxiliaries, not heaven upon earth ; the 
din and clatter of the Exchan^ were not celestial melo- 
dies to him; beyond the smoke that dimmed and dis- 
figured his daily horizon, there was an infinite blue of 
hope and faith ; the broad, green earth was dear to his 
80u]« and the sun, and the moon, and the troops of 
starry diamonds, were bright eyes looking down in pity, 
and in encouragement, from a higher and a better sphere 
— teaching him the mighty, and, alas ! the now unheeded 
lesson, that it is better that the body hunger and thirst 
all its days, and be environed with dissatisfaction and 
distrera, if needs be, rather than that the strength and 
integrity of the soul be sapped and sullied. 

To him, if to any, it was natural that love should be 
communicated in its pristine, spiritual, depth and 
truth. He saw that the Great Father sends his beings 
forth in pairs ; and that to every man is there given an 
eastern star, which he must look for, and wait for 
anxiously, with his treasures and spices ready, until it 
stand in the heaven still above him, and he bows before 
it. As yet this soul-star liad not been revealed unto 
him ; but he toiled cheerfully on, prepared when it was 
revealed, did all the universe say nay to him, to 
acknowledge that soul and be faithful to it. 

There was, also, in my vision, tlie shadowy form of a dear 
and lovely woman ; who, educated amid all the sickly 
imbecilities and artificial manners that disgrace our land 
in all our ]ilans of female culture, had not sunk the 
woman in the lady ; but while a lady was still a woman. 
From her open brow, the black hair parted and huug in 
graceful waves upon her slightly coloured cheeks ; the 
raven eyebrows and the fringed lashes, also, were very 
lovely, and the large, dark, earnest beaming eyes gleam- 
ed forth, unclouded and serene beneath them. The 
soul was worthy the casket that enshrined it. She, too, 
though not clearly defined, had a sense of what love 
was. The empty flatterer, the long-pursed coxcomb, 
the earth-bound plodder, could not satisfy the restless 
cravings of her heart. She was waiting the time until 
the destined one arrived. 

How these souls, so long unknown became known ; by 
what casuality they were drawn together, my vision was not 
minute enough to say. Sufficient that they did meet, — that 
their whole hearts, that every pulse in their frames, and 
every emotion in their minds rose up in giant streugtliwhen 
they did so meet, and proclaimed proudly through the 
remotest channels of their beings, that tliey could never 
again become unknown to each other ; but that, while 
life lasted, each was to the other dearer even tlian life. 
So speak the inner voices ; but how spake the outer 
caliHilating world ? They were young, it said, and For- 
tune had not showered wealth upon them, nor was there 
any chance of a speedy improvement ; before their love 
could possibly, in prudence, become a realised fact, 
long yeara of toil and patience must of nccofujity inter- 
vene. To banish the idea of love between them, as a 
ohhnen and a sentimentahty, was, therefore, the counsel 
of the world. But in their great hearts such counsel 
had no weight; what if the need was not close at 
hand, — ^what if it never came — that was uncertain ; but 
it was certain that they loved, certain that it would be 
akin tt) crime to smother and repress that love. And 
so he told her, in impassioned truth, the innermost 
feelings of his spirit ; laid before her, in glowing pictur- 
ing, what he was, what he had, what he would be, wliat 
he was likely to have, and offered her his whole self 
entire; and she, resolute, dear spirit that she was, 
looking into his eyes, calmly and mildly answered, " Be 
it long or be it brief; through sorrow, or through joy, 
dear heart, I am thine for ever !" 

Surely, it was a noble thing, that of two human beings, 
thus stead&sUy confronting unknown years of toil and 
•biding, and laying, not in hot passion or reckless 



enthusiasm, but in sober confidence and sedate deter- 
mination — " For thy sake, O my beloved, I will endure 
that toil, and abide that long abiding." Surely, it was a 
grand and heroic thing what my vision next revealed to 
me, of the many yean that rolled over them, and as 
each died away into the past, left them as faithful and as 
patient, as when its first morning dawned upon them. 
I followed him through his fierce battiing witii the haps 
and chances of busy life, and battling also with his own 
rebellious passions and spiritual mutinies; purauing at 
once the winning of a home for his beloved, and the 
purifying of his heart and life, till it should be worthy 
her. I saw him, day by day, plunging into the labyrinths 
of trade, and working there uncomplaining ; toiling, also, 
late in his midnight study, that the bodily wealth should 
not be purchased by the loss of the intelhH^tual. I saw 
him in temptation, amid noisy bachanals and light 
profligates, and saw him conquer them, for her and by 
her, and rise, unpolluted, over them ; he could not join 
in drunken revelry, nor listen to loose converse, with the 
chain she wove him round his neck, with the ring she 
gave on his finger. I saw him, moreover, in his moments 
of despondency, when the length of the journey, and 
the uncertainty of the victory lay heavy in his heart, and 
when he almost longed to relinquish lus laboura, and go 
away in peace ; and I saw him as he dashed such un- 
worthy thoughts on one side, and recommenced his efibrts 
with a three-fold energy, when he thought how selfish 
such recreant abandonment would be, when he remem 
bereU for whom he toiled and struggled. 

Nor, though less actively laborious, was her life a 
whit less intrinsically heroic than his ? Nay, it was even 
more so ; for in the hurry and the conflict of lus disturbed 
endeavour, there was a kind of wild excitement which 
was altogether wanting in her lot. She had but to remain 
in quiet, and endure, michanging; and was it nothing 
that in serene tranquility she did so abide ? that while 
she beheld her school-mates and companions marry, and 
ride pcrcliance in carriages, in swift succession, until she 
seemed stranded, as it were, on a solitary island, that she 
still remained the same patient, unrepining, truthful 
being ; thinking it a higher privilege than all their car- 
riages and money-matches, that she had a soul like his 
to wait for ? 

I grew strangely interested in my own creatures, and 
felt an affection, and a curiosity, as though they had been 
real individualities, and not mere imaginative shadows; 
and when, at last, I arrived at that point when victory 
was gained by them, and their reward arrived, I expe- 
rienced a joy and a rapture, as though it had been myself 
who had so fought and conquered. 

Tlie last glimpse I had of my heroic lovers, and wherem 
they faded'from my view, was thus : — 

It was a mild and tranquil summer evening, by the 
margin of the great deep. The sun was sinking behind 
the western waters, and tipped the breaking crests of 
the advancing waves. A fuller ]Yurple was upon the 
mountains, and a melancholy evening anthem was 
chaunted by the retiring birds from a neighbouring grove. 
The blessing of the God of Peace appeared to be in every 
leaf and wavelet. In a small chamber that fronted the 
beach, with the casement opened, so tliat the cool breeze 
fanned their face, side by side the united lovers sate 
together, and looked forth in silence, more reverent than 
uttered prayer, more eloquent than studied oratory, upon 
the setting sun and the incoming tide. He, with his 
arm entwined ai'ound her, was pressing her to his bosom, 
and she, with her large dark eyes, clear and lustrous, 
looking love into his soul 1 

" I have just been saying," said my aunt Margery, 
as I started firom my reveries, " that love-matches are 
absurdities, — now don't you think so too ?" 

I was in no humour to reply to such a question ; and 
so, giving a short negative grunt, I broke up the fire and 
ran^ for tea. J. 8. 8 
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THE INSIDE OP AN ENGLISH OMNIBUS. 

Bt the invention of the omnihus, all the world keeps 

its coach! And with what cheapness I And to how 

! mach social advantage 1 No * plague with servants j* no 

I expense for liveries ; no coachmakers' and horse-doctors' 

' hiUs ; no keeping one's fellow-creatures waiting for us in 

' the cold night-time and rain, while the dance is going 

I down the room, or another hour is spent in bidding good- 

' bye, and lingering over the comfortable fire. We have 

no occasion to think of it at all till we want it; and then it 

either comes to one's door, or you go forth, and in a few 

minutes see it hulling up the street — a man-of-war among 

coaches — ^the whale's back in the metropolitan flood, — 

while the driver is beheld sitting, super-eminent, like the 

guide of the elephant on his neck. 

Being one of the chance fares, we enter an omnibus 
which has as yet no other inside passenger; and having no 
book with us, we make intense acquaintance with two 
objects ; the one being the heel of an outside passenger's 
boot, who is sitting on the coach top ; and the other, 
that universally studied bit of literature, which is inscribed 
at the further end of every such vehicle, and which pur- 
ports, that it is under the royal and charming jurisdiction 
of the young lady now reigning over us, 

V. R. 
by whom it is permitted to carry " twelve tnnde pcutaen- 
gen, and no more;" thus showing extreme considera- 
tion on her Majesty's part, and that she will not have 
the sides of her loving subjects squeezed together like 
figs. 

Enter a very precise personage, certainly " well off," 
who seats himself right in the midway of liis side of the 
omnibus ; that is to say, at equal distances between the 
two extremities ; because it is the spot in which you 
least feel the inconvenience of the motion. He is a 
man who seldom makes a remark, or takes notice of 
what is going forward, unless a payment is to be re- 
sisted, or the entrance of a passenger beyond the 
lawful number. Now and then he hems, and adjusts 
a glove ; or wipes a little dust ofl one of the cuffs of his 
coat. 

In leaps a youngster, and seats himself close at the 
door, in order to be ready to leap out again. 

Item, a maid-servant, flustered with the fear of being 
too late, and reddening furthermore betwixt awkwardness, 
and the resentment of it, at not being quite sure where 
to seat herself. A jerk of the omnibus pitches her 
against the precisian, and makes both her and the 
youngster laugh. 

Enter a young lady, in colours and big earrings, and 
excessively flounced and ringleted, and seats herself oppo- 
site the maid-ser\-ant, who beholds her with admiration, 
but secretly thinks herself handsomer, and what a pity it 
is she was not a lady herself, to become the ringlets and 
flounces better. 

Enter two more young ladies, in white, who pass to the 
other end, in order to be out of the way of the knees and 
boots of those who quit. They whisper and giggle much, 
and are quizzing the young lady in the reds and ringlets ; 
who, for her part (though she knows it, and could squeeze 
all their bonnets together for rage) looks as firm and un- 
concerned as a statue. 

Enter a dandy, too handsome to be quizzed ; and then 
a man with a bundle, who is agreeably surprised with the 
gentlemanly toleration of the dandy, and unaware of the 
secret disgust of the precbian. 

Item, an old gentleman ; then, a /ery fat man ; then, 
two &t elderly women, one of whom is very angry at 
the incommodious presence of her counterparts, while the 
other, full of good humour, is comforted by it. The 
youngster has, in the meantime, gone to sit on the coach- 
t(m, in order to make room ; and we set off to the place 
of^onr destination. 

What an intense intimacy we get with the face, neck- 



cloth, waistcoat, and watch-chain of the man who sits 
opposite us! Who is he? What is his name? Is his 
care a great care — an affliction ? Is his look of cheer- 
fulness real ? At length he looks at ourselves, asking 
himself, no doubt, similar questions ; and, as it is less 
pleasant to be scrutinized than to scrutinize, we now set 
him the example of turning the eyes another way. How 
unpleasant it must bo to the very fat man to be so gazed 
at ! Think, if he sat as close to us in a private room, in 
a chair ! How he would get up, and walk away I But 
here, sit he must, and have lus portrait taken by our 
memories. We sigh for his plethora, with a breath almost 
as piteous as his wheezing. And he has a sensible fEU» 
withal, and has, perhaps, acquired a painful amount of 
intellectual as well as physical knowledge, from the melan- 
choly that has succeeded to his joviality. Fat men always 
appear to be ** good fellows," unless there is some mani- 
fest proof to the contrary ; so we wish, for his sake, that 
everybody in this world could do just as he pleased, and 
die of a very dropsy of delight. 

Exeunt our fat friend, and the more ill-humoured of the 
two fat women ; and enter, in their places, two young 
mothers, — one T^ith a good-humoured child, a female ; the 
other with a great, handsome, red-checked, wilful boy, 
all flounce, and hat and feathers, and red legs, who is 
eating a bun, and who seems resolved that the other child, 
who does nothing but look at it, shall not partake a 
morsel. His mother, who "snubs" him one instant, and 
lets him have his way the next, has been a spoiled child 
herself, and is doing her best to learn to repent the 
sorrow she caused her own mother, by the time she is a 
dozen years older. The elderly gentleman compliments 
the boy on his likeness to his mamma, who laughs, and 
says he is " very polite." As to the young gentleman, 
he fancies he is asked for a piece of his bun, and falls a 
kicking ; and the young lady in ringlets tosses her head. 

Exit the precisian, and enter an affable man; who, 
having protested it is very cold, and lamented a stop]>age, 
and vented the original remark that you gain nothing by an 
omnibus in point of time, subsides into an elegant silence; 
but he is fastened upon by the man with the bundle, who, 
encouraged by his apparent goodnature, tells liim, in an 
under tone, some anecdotes relative to his own experi- 
ence of omnibuses ; which the affable gentleman endures 
with a variety of assenting exclamations, intended quite 
as much to stop as to encourage, not one of which suc- 
ceeds ; such as " ah" — " oh" — *' indeed — '* precisely" 
—"I dare say"— " I see"— "really ?"—"vor>' likely;" 
— jerking the top of his stick occasionally against his 
mouth as he speaks, and nobody pitying him. 

Meantime, the good-humoured fat woman having ex- 
pressed a wish to have a window closed which the ill- 
humoured one had taken upon her to open, and the two 
young ladies in the comer giving their assent, but none 
of the three being able to pull it up, the elderly gentle- 
man, in an ardour of gallantry, anxious to show his 
])lea8ing combination of strength and tenderness, ex- 
claims, " permit me ;" and jumping up, cannot do it at alL 
Tlie window cruelly sticks fast. It only brings up all the 
blood into Ids face with the mingled sliame and incompe- 
tence of the endeavour. He is a conscientious kind of 
incapable, however, is the elderly gentleman ; so he calls 
in the conductor, who does it in an instant. " He knows 
the trick," says the elderly gentleman. " It's only a little 
bit new," says the conductor, who hates to be called in. 

Exeunt elderly, and the maid-servant, and enter an 
unreflecting young gentleman who has bought an orange, 
and must needs eat it immediately. He accordingly 
begins by peeling it, and is first made aware of the deli- 
cacy of his position by the gigglement of the two young 
ladies, and his doubt where he shall throw the peel. He 
is " in for it" however, and must proceed ; so being un- 
able to divide the orange into its segments, he ventures 
upon a great liquid bite, which resounds through the 
omnibus, and covers the whole of the lower part of his 
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face with pip and drip. The young lady with the ringlets 
is right before him. The two other young ladies stuff 
their handkerchiefs into their raoutlis, and he, into his 
own mouth the whole of the rest of the fruit, "sloshy" 
and too big, with desperation in his heart, and tears in 
hia eyes. Never will he eat an orange again in an 
omnibus. 

Tempers are exhibited most at night, because people 
by that time have dined and drunk, and fiuishcd their 
labours, and because the act of going homo serves to 
bring out the domestic habit. You do not then, indeed, 
BO often see the happy fatigue delighted with the sudden 
opportunity of rest ; nor the anxious look, as if it feared 
its journey's end; nor the bustling one, eager to get there. 
The seats are most commonly reckoned upon, and more 
allowance is made for delays ; though some passengers 
make a point of always being in a state of indignation and 
ill-treatment, and express an impatience to get home, as 
if their house were a paradise (which is assuredly what it 
is not, to those who expect them there). But at might, 
tongues are loosened, wills and pleasures more freely ex- 
pressed, and faces rendered less bashful by the com- 
parative darkness. It is then that the jovial "old boy" 
lets out the secret of his having dined somewhere, perhaps 
at some Company*8 feast in (Joldsmiths* or Stationers* 
Hall ; and it is with diflBculty he hinders himself from 
singing. Then the arbitrary or the purse-proud ore 
wrath^ if they are not driven up to tlie identical inch of 
curb-stone, fronting their door. Then the incontinent 
nature, heedless of anything but its own satisfaction, 
snores in its comer ; then politicians are loud ; and gay 
fellows gallant, especially if they are old and ugly; and 
lovers, who seem unconscious of one another's presence, are 
intensely the reverse. Then also the pick])Ocket is 
luckiest at Ms circumventions ; and the lady, about to 
pay her fare, suddenly misses her reticule. Chiefly now 
also, sixpences, nay, purses, are missed in the straw, and 
lights are brought to look for it, and the condu(!tor is in 
an agonizing perplexity whether to pronounce the looser an 
impudent cheat, or to love him for being an innocent and 
a ninny. Finally, now is the time when selfishness and 
generosity are most exhibited. It rains and the coach is 
full ; a lady applies for admittance ; a gentleman offers to 
go outside ; and, according to the natures of the various 
passengers, he is de.<pised or respected accordingly. It 
rains horribly ; a ** young woman" applies for admit- 
tance; the coach is over-stocked already; a crapulous 
fellow who has been allowed to come in by special favour, 
protests against the exercise of the Uke charity to a 
female (we have teen it !), and is secretly detested by the 
least generous ; a similar gentleman to the above, offers 
to take the applicant on his knee, if she has no objection; 
and she enters accordingly and sits. Is she pretty ? — is 
she ugly ? — above all, is she good-humoured ? — a ques- 
tion of some concern, even to the least interested of 
knee-givers. On the other hand, is the gentleman young 
or old, pleasant or disagreeable; a real gentleman, or 
only a formal " old frump," who has hardly a right to be 
civU ? At length the parties get a look at one another, 
the gentleman first, the yoimg woman suddenly from 
under her bonnet. Ought she to have looked at all ? — 
And what is the particular retrospective expression which 
she instinctively chooses out of many, when she has 
looked ? It is a nice question, varying according to cir- 
cumstances. " Making room" for a fair interloper is no 
such dilemma as that; though we may be allowed to 
think, that the pleasure is greatly enhanced by the 
pleasantness of tlie countenance. It is astonishing how 
ncuch grace is put, even into the tip of an elbow, by the 
turn of an eye. 

There is a reflection which all omnibus passengers arc 
agreed upon, and which every one of them perhaps has 
made, without exception, in the course of their intel- 
lectual reciprocities ; which is, that omnibu5K?s are very 
convenient; "an astonishing accommodation to the 



public ;" — ^not quick, — save little time (as aforefaid), 
and the conductors are very tiresome ; but a most usefnl 
invention, and wonderfully cheap. There are also certain 
things which almost all omnibus passengers do ; sudi as 
help ladies to and fro ; gradually get nearer to the door 
whenever a vacant seat occurs, so as to force the new 
comer further up than he likes ; and all people stumble 
forward or sideways, when they first come in, and the 
coach sets off before they are seated. Among the plea- 
sures, are seeing the highly satisfied faces of persons 
suddenly relieved from a long walk ; being able to road 
a book ; and, occasionally, observing one of a congenial 
sort in the hands of a fellow-passenger. Among the 
evils, are dirty boots and wetting umbrellas; broken 
panes of glass in bad weather, afflicting the napes of the 
necks of invalids ; and fellows who endeavour to con- 
venience themselves at everybody's expense, by taking 
up as much room as possible, and who pretend to alter 
their oblique position when remonstrated with, without 
really doing it. Item, cramps in the leg, when thrusting 
it excessively backwards underneath the seat, in making 
way for a new comer, — the patient thrusting it forth 
again with an agonized vivacity, that sets the man 
opposite him laughing. Item, cruel treadings upon corns, 
the whole being of the old lady or gentleman seeming to 
be mashed into the burning foot, and the sufferer looking 
in an ecstacy of tormented doubt whether to be decently 
quiet or murderously vociferous, — the inflictor, mean- 
wliile, thinking it suthcient to say " very sorry," in an 
indifferent tone of voice, and taking his seat with an air 
of luxurious complacency. Aniong the pleasures, also, 
particularly in going home at night, must not be for- 
gotten the having the omnibus finally to yourself, re- 
adjusting yourself in a corner, betwixt slumbering and 
waking, and throwing up your feet on the seat opposite ; 
though as the will becomes piqued in proportion to its 
luxuries, you always regret that the seats are not wider, 
and that you cannot treat your hat, on cold nights, as 
freely as if it were a night-cap. 

CLUBS. 

Far from originating in sociahleness, professional sympa- 
thies, or a love of intellectual improvement, many of our 
modern clubs, enrolling witliout associating a mob of 
strangers, arc simjily and solely founded upon selfishness 
and sensuality. Wiiat are their leading objects, is thus 
stated by a \\Titer in one of our magazines : — " Epicurism, 
in the least elevated acceptation of that misunderstood 
word — to place the greatest possible luxury, but more 
especially the pleasures of the palate, within reach of 
the lowest possible sum — to combine exclusiveness with 
voluptuousness — to foster, at the same moment, the love 
of self, and the alienation from others — ^to remove men 
from their proper and natural mode of living — to enable 
five hundred a-year to command the state, style, and 
splendour of five thousand — to destroy the taste for 
simple and domestic pleasures — and to substitute a 
longing for all the expensive and sensual enjoyments that 
might have gratified an ancient Sybarite." 

A professional or exclusive club is the most shy, sullen, 
reserved, and unamiable of all institutions. Its union of 
one class is a separation from all others ; the junction of 
its members is a dismemberment from the general body 
of citizens ; it is dis-social in its very association. 

If the di\ision of the male community into grades 
and classes be a confessed evil, what shall we say to the 
wide separation of the sexes which this club-mania tends 
to effect. It will be admitted, that man and woman 
were meant for one another, collectively, as well as 
separately. 

Socially speaking, they are as naturally married to 
each other, in the aggregate, as are the individual hus- 
band and wife ; and whom God hath joined together let 
no man put asunder? The benefidal, the ciTiUiinf 
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inflmences, which the sexes mutually impart and receive 
in sodetj, are best to be apfpredated by the deep and 
instant degradation which nature, who never suffers her 
laws to be violated with impunity, has inyariably entailed 
upon their disjunction. For evidence of this fact, it will 
be only necessary to refer to the monasteries and 
convents. 

In the society of man, the softer sex acquires 
mental corroboration, and is imperceptibly imbued with 
the best and finest emanations of masculine character. 
In female society, the lord of the creation, losing the 
ruggedness, arrogance, and licentious coarseness of his 
nature, becomes softened, courteous, and refined, chas- 
tening himself with feminine excellencies, while he loses 
not a fraction of his manliness and dignity. 

Acting at once as a stimulant and a restraint, the social 
iatefcourse of the two sexes draws forth and invigorates 
all the purifying, exalting, and delightful qualities of our 
common nature; while it tends to suppress, and not seldom, 
to eradicate those of an opposite character. From this 
unrestricted communion flow the graces, the affections, 
the charms, the sanctities, the chaxities of life ; and as 
benignant nature ever blesses the individual who contri- 
butes to the advancement of his species, from the same 
source is derived our purest, most exquisite, and most 
enduring happiness. 

It may be liedd down as a broad, incontrovertible axiom, 
that no married man has a right to belong to a club, and 
to become an habitual absentee from his home, indulging 
in hoggish epicurism, while his wife and family are, per- 
haps, keeping Lent, that he may afford to feast. What 
hath he sworn to in his marriage-oath ? merely to main- 
tain his wife, and to make her the mother of his chil- 
dren? No such thing; he hath sworn to forsake all 
others, and to cleave only unto her, until death shall part 
them. Is it consbtent, cither with the letter or the spirit 
of this vow, that he should deprive her of his society, 
and continually seek his own exclusive pleasure? The 
lit tie occasional bickerings, from which few manied cou- 
pk»s are totally exempt, not unfirequently prove, under 
the soothing influences of children, and the pleasures of 
the domestic meal, a renewal and confirmation of love ; 
but if the sullen husband escapes to his still more sullen 
dub, he becomes embittered by feeding upon liis own 
angry heart ; a reconciliation is rer iered every day more 
difficult ; he begins to hate his hor 3, and his occassional 
absence is soon made habitual. Meanwhile, the children 
lose the benefit of the father's presence and cxamjile ; the 
father, whose loss is of still more mischievous import, is 
deprived of all the heart-hallowing influences of his 
offspring; and the neglected wife, thinking herself justified 
in seeking from others that society which is denied to 
her by her husband, is exposed to temptations and dan- 
gers, from which she cannot always escape without con- 
tamination. To overrate the conjugal and domestic misery 
now in actual progress, and all springing from this prolific 
source, would be utterly impossible. 

How many married couples arc there in the middling 
classes of society, the courso of whoso ahenation and 
unliappiness might be traced out in the following order: — 
" Husband. — The club; a taste for French cooks; 
expensive wines, and sensual luxuries; fastidious epi- 
curism; a dislike of the plain meals which ho finds at 
home, although the only ones adapted to his fortune 
and his station ; confirmed absenteeism and clubbism ; 
indifference to the wife, who reproaches him for his 
selfish dracrtion ; late hours ; estrangement ; profligacy ; 
misery! 

" Wife. — Natural resentment of neglect ; reproaches ; 
altercations; diminution of conjugal affection; dissipa- 
tion, as a resource against the dullness of home ; expen- 
sive habits; embarrassment; total alienation of heart; 
dangerous connections ; infidelity ; misery ! " 

Of this account-current, the items may vary, either in 
quality or sequence, but the Alpha and Omega will ever 
be the same. 



MY SHIRT BUTTONS. 

" Ye Married men of England 1 

Each one whose wife will leave 
All buttonless, a thousand times, 

A collar or a sleeve ! — 
Your desperate voices raise again, 

To watch the female foe ; 
And keep murmuring deep, 

^\'hile your shirts unbuttoned gp,** Sec, 

Flesh and blood can stand it no longer ! Driven to the 
verge of insanity, I will confide my case to the public; 
as from the public feeling alone I can now hope for re- 
dress of my long-continued grievance. — Tailored man, 
seedy, and out-at-elbows, can get his outer integuments 
brushed up or fine drawn, until fortune presents him 
with a new suit ; but, sempatreased man cannot get a 
button put on his shirt in these days. No I not if he 
were to crack his heart-strings in the asking, and were 
to give his "womankind" work-boxes of Califomian 
gold, in guerdon. Driven, as I before remarked, to the 
verge of destraction, by my wife's negligence in this 
particular, I feel compelled to turn social reformer, and 
prove the truth of the great poef s aphorism, — "All 
partial ill is universal good." May my particular mis- 
fortune be the little seed, from which shall spring a birch 
tree, big enough to whip all feminine creation into the 
path of duty. Like most other reformers, my mind has 
i.»een led to a consideration of the magnitude of the 
general eul, by having had a pretty bitter taste of it in 
my individual lot. 

Now, understand me, good reader. I do not say 
that my wife is not a good wife in most respects. She 
is an excellent little woman, — a woman of superior sense 
and judgment ; and, as such, is very much attached to 
me ; and thoroughly appreciates my character. She is 
a very attentive listener whenever I talk upon uncom- 
mon subjects, or read aloud any remarkable leader from 
the newspapers. As I am a great politician, she takes 
an interest in politics, and enters into all my views ; and 
it is charming to see the passion she will get into when- 
ever my speeches in the vestry are badly reported. 
Besides this, she manages the house very well, and does 
not look as black as a thunder-cloud if I happen to 
bring in half-a-dozen friends unexpectedly to dinner, 
when there is nothing but a leg of mutton. Then, she 
deserves great credit for her method of bringing up the 
children, who are decidedly the best-behaved / ever saw 
in my life. Yes, I do not deny that in many respects 
my wife does her duty thoroughly; but, — she does not 
sew on my shirt-bultons. 1 can neither coax nor scold 
her into reinenibering the matter at the right time. She 
always say?, ** Oh ! I am very sorry, 1 quite forgot it ;** 
or, "Well! I never heard of a man who pulls his 
buttons off nt the rate you do. It must bo done on 
purpose." It was only last month that I really lost a 
capital stroko of business by the want of one of these 
confounded, beggarly buttons. I went down upon an 
important affair to Liverpool, to meet a man at nine 
o*cluek the next morning, and was to decide upon a 
purchase, that, if made in time, would secure me a neat 
hundred. I was called at eight. Ever}'thing I wanted 
was ready to my hand; for my wife had packed my 
carj>et-bag with her usual care, — razors, brushes, my 
own peculiar soa}), clean linen, and all odd minutiae 
were there. — " Good creature she is," thought I. '* She 
really is worth her weight in gold j" and I was far gone 
in a meditation on the economy and convenience of 
matrimony, when I came to a halt suddenly, — " a change 
came o'er the spirit of my dream." My right hand 
held between its thumb and fore-finger the buttonless 
wristband of the left sleeve. Dismayed, I seized the 
other wristband ; there was a button, indeed, but in the 
last stage of anatomy, ^-one that would not survive a 
llirust t)in>ugh its destined hole. I made a desperate 
dash at my throat, and (crowning point of misery!) 
my fingers grasped a wretched button that hung by a 
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thread, which they actually lost the power to snap. You 
might have knocked me down with that button. As I 
threw myself on a chair, my eye fell on the watch. Five 
minutes to nine! — Shade of Croesus! Great Plutus, 
hear : I rang the bell furiously. I demanded a cham- 
bermaid with needle, cotton and buttons, immediately. 
"Yes, Sir; did I not want breakfast?" "No! no! 
no! Button^, and a being that can sew them on." 
Whole centuries did it seem to me, while that young 
woman kept me waiting. She came at last ; and whole 
Decades did it seem, while she was operating 
upon my luckless shirt, with her clumsy fingers. I sat 
lilLO a martyr. Solemnly do I protest that I do not 
know whether that young woman was pretty or not; 
though in sewing the final button on the collar, her face 
was close enough for me to see (near-sighted as I am) 
that there wa3 a lurking devil of ^n in her eye. Once 
she gave me a slight prick with her needle ; and when 
I started, she begged my pardon, adding, that it was 
" a ill-conweniency to have the buttons sewed, cfler a 
gentleman had put on his shirt." I groaned; it was ten 
minutes past nine. In vain I hurried through the rest 
of my toilette ; in vain I rushed like the north wind to 
my rendezvous; I was too late, and a more punctual 
fSeUow got my bargain. Since then, my wife has never 
been allowed to forget that hundred pounds lost; and 
she does seem a little ashamed. I told the story to 
a young Mend of mine, who has lately married, and 
whom I warned at the beginning of his matrimonial 
career, as to the importance of buttons to his shirts. 
Our fHend laughed outright, and said, that he and his 
Fanny had come to a split on that subject already, as I 
should see, if I woiild give them the pleasure of my com- 
pany to an early supper that evening. It was to be a 
gentleman's party, and to consist entirely of married 
men. My wife did not approve of my going, but I went 
nevertheless. Never shall I forget what I saw and heard 
that evening. I found my friend, surrounded by half a 
dozen other friends, all in the act of sewing buttons on 
shirts, while his wife sat, in high glee, laughing at them. 

" Here comes another!" they all cried out, as I 

entered. " Now D , my good fellow," said my host, 

addressing me, and taking up another shirt out of a 
basket b^de him, " sit you down here, and sew the 
button on that collar. 

Whafs the joke ?" asked I, very much amazed. 
It is no joke at aD," said he; " but a very serious 
matter. We are to have no supper, until every missing 
button is sewed on my shirts." 

Here Mrs. — ^-'s merry laugh attracted my attention, 
and looking minutely at her, I thought she did not look 
quite so pleased as she pretended to be. " What does 
idl this absurd scene mean ?" I inquired of her. 

" Why, Mr. D.," she replied, with an arch smile, " I 
think it originates with you." 

" With me, my dear madam ! " 

" Yes. You must know that Harry has complained 
that his buttons are not sewed on properly, and has 
teazed me most unmercifully about woman's duties. 
This morning, he told me that you were always ' great ' 
on the subject of shirt-buttons, and that he had no doubt 
your wife was a pattern of precision in that matter. 
Now, he called on you this morning, and you told him 
to play me this trick, did you not T* 

" 1 ! my dear madam ? Why, I only told him a story 
of my wife's unpardonable negligence about my buttons, 
and what I had lost by it." 

She looked rather relieved, and glancing at her husband 
with a smile, in which there was as much affection as fun, 
she said, " Well ! he came home, and said you had told 
him how he could shame me into sewing on his buttons. 
You had advised him to invite a party of gentlemen, 
(persons with whom I wished to stand wcU,) and that on 
their arrival, he was to be discovered with a pile of clean 
flhirts before him, diligently sewing on the buttons; and 
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when asked why he was employed in that extraordinary 
manner, he was to tell them that I never would do it, 
and therefore he was obliged to do it himself after 
business, lie vowed he would do this , on your teoom- 
mcndation ; and you see he has done it." 

" My recommendation I My dear Mrs. , I beg 

you to believe ." Here Fanny and her husband 

laughed heartily ; and at last, the latter explained that he 
was the inventor of the joke, which he had intended aa 
a punishment to his wife. 

" Come, my dear Harry," said Fanny, " you had 
better all of you lay aside your unaccustomed tools, and 
come to supper. You have no idea how iupremely 
awkward you all look," and she led the way into the 
supper-room. As we went down stairs, I heard Harry 
say to one of his friends, " That stroke will tell double. 
My Fanny will take the hint, and use hen needle in 
future ; and D. will learn not to make such a tremendoiia 
fiiss as he does, about a button more or leas." 

Harry is mistaken ; I have not learned yet to take the 
w^ant of a button quietly. As the only source of diacord 
between my wife and myself is this one of ahirt-buttona, 
I am determined to try and remove it. Private remon- 
strance is unavailing; the thing occurred again this morn- 
ing, and now I am resolved to effect a radical reform all 
over the country. My present object is, to form an Anti- 
Buttonless Shirt League, and to agitete the question in 
every legal way. We will have monster husband meetinga 
at Exeter Hall, that stronghold of female benevolence, 
where the wives of England will be addressed by Mra. 
Ellis on the subject. It shall be proved to them, that it ia 
a just demand we make. We merely ask, at first, " A fiur 
amount of buttons for a day-shirt." Afterwards, we will 
assertour right to a due number for our " nightly wearing." 
In fact, dear reader, this is a question that ought to be- 
come national, since it comes home to every man's bosom. 
I am so convinced of the great prevalence of this evil, and 
the strong feeling of discontent which it has produced, 
that I entertain no doubt tliat these few words, feeble as 
they are to " reach the height of this great argument," 
will be like the little match whica fires a train of gun- 
powder. 

In all great popular demonstrations, shibboleths, and 
anthems or songs sung in chorus, are considered neces- 
sary. Remembering this, I have ventured to adapt a 
certain well-known national song to this important ques- 
tion, in hope that it may be sung at all the popular meet- 
ings of the Anti-Buttonless Shirt League, and with this 
song I will conclude my present address to the public : 

" Yc Harried Men of England ! — 

Each one whose wife will leave 
All buttonless, a thousand timet, 

A collar or a alecve ! — 
Your desperate voices raise again 

To match the female foe ; 
And keep murmuring deep 

While jour shirts imbutioned go ; 
While jour collars fail you, short or long, 

And your wrists unbuttoned go. 

" Corasxas need no bulwarks 

No sleeve or front in heap |— 
Their pride is simple fit, and fold, 

And buttons that will keep. 
With common sense, in moaem days 

Fashion at last began 
To cut the cloth, and make the shirt, 

According to the man. 
Yet his collars fail him even now, 

And his wrists imbuttoned go. 

" The snowy shirt of England 

Shall be the cause of strife. 
Till every button be sewed on 

In time, by every wife. — 
Then, then yo Female Peace Makers t 

Our Song and Feast shall flow, 
To tlte fame of your name, 

When our shirts well buttoned go ;— 
When oar eoliars liisten, short and long, 

And our wrist-bands buttoned go.'* 

Cato Tna 
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LESSON FOR LITTLE ONES. 



"PLAYINO AT SOLDISRS; OK, HOW TO BK A HERO. 

" Whsbl about, take dose order. Step forward, heads 
up ; m-a-r-c-h l" said a young cavalier, with a voice like 
a trumpet, to half-a-dozen little fellows that composed 
his army. Droll enough these little fellows looked ; some 
of them had helmets made of pasteboard, swords made 
of lath, long sticks for guns, and handkerchiefs upon 
bean stalks for flags. Tl^y were playing at soldiers. 

And very earnest indeed they seemed to be ; and as 
important in their own estimation, as real soldiers often 
are; such order and disorder, such arranging in line, 
inch forming in column, and — "you stand here," and 
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you stand there." "Now, make ready j" — "pre- 
sent," — " fire I" "Charge — bang ;" here they all rushed 
forward, and one had a tumble. 

Arthur, the general, was woefully incensed, and ran 
up to the fallen hero, and before he could wcU get up, 
gave him another push down, saying fiercely, "What 
do you get out of the line for ? If you don't do as I 
tell you, you shan't play ; — stand up, I say, and hold up 
your head, and m-a-r-c-h I" "I can't march," said little 
iSdwin, — "I have hurt my knee; do stop a bit." "But 
you must march," replied Arthur, " you shall march ; 
mind I am general, and you shall all do as I tell you. 
I will have it all my own way, or else I will not play at 
all. So, stand up, I say." So saying, he gave Edwin 
another push which threw him down backwards." 

Tlie little boy who fell down was much less than 
Arthur, and never quarrelled with any one. He was 
I rather delicately made, with light hair and eyes ; and had 
, on a white pinafore, with a httle frill round his neck. 
He shed a few tears at being thus thrown down in 
the dirt, more on account of his clothes than himself; 
and one of his companions came up, and said, " Never 
mind, Edwin, I dare say Arthur did not intend to do it." 
" Did I not ?— but I did though," said Arthur. " Why 
did he not stand up when I told him. A general has 
a right to make him stand up if he likes ; and he shail 
stand up when I tell him — and he shan't go out of his 
line — and he shall march forward at the word of com- 
mand — and I will have my own way ; so m-a-r-c-h !" 

Immediately all the boys fell into line ; the one with 
the fife began to play a tune, and they all marched boldly 
with Arthur at their head, till all at once he said, "Halt ! 
— right about face — stand at ease." 

Poor little Edwin was in great }>ain with his knee, and 
stooped down to rub it. 

" Why don*t you stand at cose," said Arthur, rushing 
op to him in great anger, " hold up your head — heads 
up," and he gave the recruit a chuck under the chin; — 
" stand at ease, I say." 

" I can't stand at ease," replied Edwin, " for my knee 
aches so." 

" But you shall etand at ease — you must — I care no- 
thing about knees — yoii are a soldier — / am a general — 
so attention — shoulder arms — right shoulder forward — 
take open order — make ready, present, fire — c-h-a-r-g-e." 
So saying, the whole company rushed forward in the 
most heroic style, with the exception of Edwin, who was 
beaten down and trampled on in this grand display of 
valour. 

When the charge was over, the boys gathered round 
Edwin, and instead of comforting him in his trouble, bc- 
pm to jeer him. One told him bo was a coward — 
another said he had no pluck, and Arthur (the general) 
t »ld him he had better go home to his mother — that he 
would never be a hero. 

Just at this moment the party were startled by the 
bark of a dog, and soon afterwards saw a little lamb 
•ounpering down the bank of the next field. The dog 
gained upon tho lamb, which ran as fast as it was able 
toward a river at the bottom of the dell. 

P*4«entlr tho darr appeared on tlie brow of the liill, 



bleating loudly. She looked towards the water, and ran 
to the brink of the river. 

The poor lamb, to get away firom the dog, had rushed 
into the stream ; the dog had followed it. " Catch him 
boy — bito him boy — haUoo, halloo," said Arthur ; and 
this was echoed by all the boys, who thought it good 
sport. 

Not so with Edwin; he rushed boldly forward. First, 
he turned his little gun at the dog, threw two or three 
stones, but the fierce beast would not leave the lamb, 
which he had seized by the haunch, and was dragging 
under water. 

Edwin now jumped into the stream, which was up to 
his arm-pits ; he waded till he got near the lamb, but the 
stream carried the lamb and the dog both from him in 
their struggle. He, therefore, being a good swimmer 
daslied boldly from the shore, and in a few minutes drove 
off the dog and got the poor lamb out of the water. 

When the little creature reached the shore, it gave a 
spring and a bound, and ran towards its dam, who came 
trotting down the hill to meet it ; and the joy they seemed 
to feel was a great reword to Edwin, who beheld it with 
tears in his eyes. 

Thus my young friends can see, that to be a hero, it 
is not necessary to have flags, or drums, or guns, or 
trumpets. The true hero is one who will bravely defend 
the weak, the poor, and the wretched. 

There is not much valour in marching about with flags, 
and guns, and trumpets. There is more real heroism 
than in standing before the cannon's mouth. 

True heroism may, and very often does, consist in very 
different things. It is the very height of heroism to 
stand up against a great wrong, to brave the opinion of 
the world, when launched like an arrow against the inno- 
cent, to advocate the cause of truth while it is unpopular. 
These things my young friends may scarcely understand 
at present; but I can tell them, that without wearing 
red coats or blue jackets (though goodness knows, Peter 
Parley loves the blue jackets dearly) young men and 
boys, aye, even little children, may be heroes. 

It is heroic to tell tho truth in spito of blame, it is 
heroic to withstand the temptations of evil companions, 
it is heroic to make the best excuse we can for another's 
fault, it is heroic at times even to be humble, and it ii 
always heroic to forgive those that do us wrong. 

In this sense, Peter Parley would have all his young 
readers heroes, and altliough he cannot insure them a 
knighthood, or a dukedom, or a star, or a garter, or a grand 
cross, he can impart to them a higher dignity and nobler 
honours. The dignity will consist in the moral elevation 
of ourselves, and the honour, in feeling that we may be 
meek without being mean in spirit. 

Tbtur Parley. 



NATURAL LANGUAGE OF THE HANDS. 
The hand has a great share in expressing our thoughts 
and feelings ; raising the hands towards heaven, with tha 
palms united, expresses devotion and supplication ; wring- 
ing them, grief; throwing them towards heaven, admira- 
tion; dejected hands, despair and amazement; folding 
them, idleness ; holding the fingers intermingled, musing 
and thoughtfiilness ; holding them forth together, yield- 
ing and submission ; lifting them and the eyes to heaven, 
solemn appeal; waving the hand from us, prohibition; 
extending the right hand to any one, peace, pity, and 
safety ; scratching the head, care and per])lexing thought; 
laying the rii^ht hand on tlte heart, affection and solemn 
affirmation ; holding up the thumb, approbation ; placing 
the right forefinger on the lips peri>eudicuUrly, bidding 
silence. 

We should never divide from any man upon the differ- 
ence of an opinion, or bo angry with his judgment for 
not agreeing with us in that, from which, within a Unr 
days, wo may dissent ourselves. 
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PRIDE. 



Vet Ibete ii luch i Ibiiit <m oHh, 

Aa bnldiT.^ head* 100 Jugli I 
Th« tnKtfat binl huilili nar Ibe grouodj 

And HT mmt ttopp for h»ppioc«B» 



id KlSahJr thrj od 



fVhilil Vinae, like tht < 
And itt-n ita hidden ■« 



The humbLett bnnE bonii ia great. 



nluliver that mi; bo !— 

For not Ibe eiglc, but Ibe Don, 
Brought peace unto the eulh 1 

Chablei Swaik. 



MAY. 
Mat ! lovely May ! " the awcet ■cuon," " the savour- 

ooi timo," — (he month of loie and jolIitT, when evwythinf! 
growfl gt,y, and the malicions cuckoo " mocks married 
men" with his two ominou!! notes. What a luLrd-hcsrted 
mack-worm roust he he, who does Dot feel this delicious 
part of the year tingle along his nerves tike sparkling 
champagne. Yet, alas! such there are, who know not 
what it is to offer up a fencnt prayer, in the face of 
bcBTni, to Him whose beautirul works eurrounil us; 
while the dews of the morning descend blandly, as if ILey 
were a visible anawer, as.°uriiig U9 that the breathings of a 
sincere and simple heart arc never rejected by the Great 
Father of oU. What man or womtin, of the least sensi- 
bility, would not feel re-invi^rated, nay, created again 
■new, as it were, by the wcatern breeze — the odoriferous 
breath of spring, blowing briskly in his or her face, clear' 
Ing the eyes, and causing them la gulp down whole draughts 
of freshness, bracing and stimulating as sods water! The 
motley blossoms of tho orchard-trees ban;; over us, as we 
■tToll along green lanes. l>etwcen high hedges of the sweet 
hawthorn and the elegant wild briar,— while the sight of 
their banks, soft with thick young grass, and "cowslips 
van, that hang the pensive head," invite us, with dumb, 
but most potent eloquence, to take a roll. — " To take a 
roU .'" This is the best idea, after all, that we can givo 
of ths orerwhelming beauty of the landscape; yet only 
think, propriety and decorum- loving reader, of — rolling 
undrr a hedges like a little boy, or a cow III Suppose 
WB are cangbt in the ttat, — yet one may do worse than 
motlier our &m in a wttery bed of cowilipa, wot with 
H«7-d«in. 



DIAMOND DUST. 

happens, that men who make the n 



dangerous deviations from the laws of society and tbo 
principles of virtue, owe their crimes, in a great meaaore, 
to the very benevolence of their hearts! and that in the 
midst of all their guilt, we find a dignity of sonl, which 
commands our adiuiration. 

Nature ia an Eolian harp, a roosical 
tones are keys to higher strings in us. 

It is the Poetical prindple through which 
with all that is lovely and grand in the universe. If this 
predous gift were annihilated amid the common-plaea 
and the actual, wo shoold lose the interest of life. Hie 

~ of this Divine Spirit ia to throw .1 

grace around ths objects and the scenes of being, 
'^he breeze that lifts the weed on the highway of nine, 

lid brings to view the violets beneath. It is the niyitio ! 

harp, upon whose strings the confused murmni of toil, i 

gUduess, and grief, loses itself in music. i 

ExPERiEMCK, though the most valuable, is tit* moit 

spised product of human Ltbour. i 

PaEiL'DiCE is oi>inion without judgment. I 

A Han's mind may be compared to a book, of which 

e body is the binding: sometimes in calf, bnt gilt; 

metinies in plain boards. Of (his volume, the tttle-iius 

the face; the epistle dedicatory, the profession; the 

table of contents, the cimtscteristics and priadples; liio 

cct passages, are the virtues; the errata and cotri- 

!n, the feults ; it is much to be regretted that, owing 

bad impression, these last occupy the lsif;er portion. 

nuch depends upon the "glutting up" ("theednca- 

") for the final success of the work, that we often see 

actions of first-rate talent Bpoili<d by inferior finlah ; 

snd others not worth reading, imiTcrsoUy admired for tlie 

eicellcDce of the paper and tbo beauty of the type. 

ONEofthedifGcultiesofhfe,— talkingtoadeafpenon I 

One of the pkasures of life, — taking off new boota, 
and putting on old slipjiers. 

One of the rarities of life, — a woman thoronghlj satii- 
Icd with her daughter-in-law. 

A TKULV good memory is only rorgctfol of Injoiiea. 1 

Death is the sleeping partner of life. 

Delicacy and respect arc the fruits not so much of 
intellect as sensibility. Wo are eonudorate towards 
others, in proportion as our own consciousness gives us 
inivcrsol insight; and sympathies are tho best teadiera of 

Whoever looks for a friend without imperfections 
U never find what lie wants. We love ounelTea with 
our faults, and we ought to love our friendi in lika 

Nature abounds with those fitnesses which harmoniis 

th tho mcnUl constitution iu a ilaie <tf ArallH. Chris- 

inity, as being a i-eiloratipe system, abounds iu fitness M 

t)ic same constitution in a state of disease. 

It has been asked, vliy Poetry, being so unnecessary 

t)ie u'orld, occupies so liigh a rank among the fine 

iirts P The same question may bo aeked with regard to 

Tiusic; poetry is the mu^ic of the soid, and above allj of 

^reat and feeling souls. One merit of poetry few peraoni 

will deny; — it says more, in fewer words, than prose. 

Horace says, there can be no great poetry withoot great 

Love is the embroidery of imagination on the staff of , 
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PROVIDENCE AND SELF-HELP. 
iThouoh miny of tli« ills of life are the result of cir- 
Fcr whioh Lnilividuals lioTe LtUe control, 
awny aisa tie caaaed bf the vant of proper rofloction, 
,cvi. furesight, nnd tamnmj on tha put of Ilioac who 
niffitr- We an all too miicli diapased to blame others 
ntlur Hum oonulvca. We blune, above all tbinp, 
GdvemnUDt, forgetting how very amall a part of the ilia 
of lifc Galetnniant can eilh^t cause or cure- A Gotcro- 
ncnt eanoot make a drunken man ■Dbor, ■ thoughtless 
man pniileDl, a wuteful miD thriftj- It cannot make 
bin moral, Tirtuaus, or teligiant. The high«C lotucos of 
bninaii h^ipineas and improvement lie altogether beyoad 
it* rMoh. These arc within the power of the people them- 
■aim, and they, aa Uidividuali, can bring improved dr- 
eumstanires to bear upon thrar own social condition ftnd 
well-bring; for, each man has witJiin himself the capa- 
bility of fi^ will and of free action to a large eitcat — 
ta a much larger extent than most men are disposed 
to admit, or at least to act upon ; and the liict is 
pnivcil by the niultituJe of men who have snccessfully 
battled witli and overcome tbe adverse circumstances of 
lib in wbieb they have been placed, and who have risen 
fh>m oat the kiwest depth of poccrty and sodnl abase- 
ment, ai if to prove what energetic man, resolnte of 
purpose, can do fur bii own elevation and advancement. 
Now, wo would not ignore the abuses and oppressions 
of GoTemment — far from it ; but to discuss such matters 
lo tbeae columns would be out of place. Our object 
al proaont is, to point ont what individual men con and 
ought to do for themselves. And the greatest of 
■II roforma — the reform of a nation — most be eSecleil 
thningh Individuals, — through individual improvement, 
individual reform, individual elevation. Nations are 
made up of persons ; and as the individuali are, ao nil! 
the mass be. tiveiy man's first duty is, to improve, 
educate, and elevate himself in the social scale, helpmg 
Ibnnrd hli brethren at tbe same time by all reasonable 
neaos. Let hiro rciolTe ond delenniue that he will 
«dtaDO*, and the lir^ atep of advancement it already 
Akan. Tbe first step is half the battle; and b tbe 
nry fkct of advancing himself, ha ii in the most 
«nKtB*l possible waj adTsncing others. He is giving 
llnm tbe moat elaqoHOt of all lessons — that of example ; 
vhilA ilwaya taaehn fir more emphatically than words 
■H <io< Ha is doing what others am by imitatiDn 
Beginning with himself, ho is in the 
inner toaching the duty of self-reform 
of icU-improvcmcut; and if the m«iorily of mon 
\ tt ba dill, bow much wiser, how much happier, 
Oneh mora pi««pcroui a> a whole, would society 
For, society bong made up of units, will 
procperoui. or the reverw. oxaotly ' " 
dapM that the individusla which conipoie 



Society only rDflecte individual conditions. If we 
bad as men, wu are also bad ai society) and if 
J are good as men, so will society be good in the same 
degree. We tay again then, that the reform and eleva- 
tion of society is to be accomplished by tbe refom and 
elevation of individuals ; and if men would really ad. 
vance society, they may begin st once — with themselves. 
We fear that most mon nro readier to begin wilh their 
icigbboura; while some are particularly anxioUB abnut 
■ertons, communities, and tribes, very much further off. 
jet us reiterate the maxim— that the first thing for the 
eolous reformer to do is, to resolve well aa to bis own 
mprovement, aud then perform resolutely what he haa 

Tbe first thing which a man ao resolved has lo do. is, 
to practice aelf-denisl. "Ah," says some one, " 1 have 
enough of that already f Well, perlmps this une is 
right; but there are others, many othera, am<ing the 
working classes, who have yet to learn what self-denial 
means. Thiuh of the millions of pounds sterling spent 
by the working clojid every year in drink and tobacco, 
and how voy br this means, so wasted, would go (owarda 
enabling individuals to improve tbemselves, aad lo hiy the 
basis of independence and comtbrt for hfe. We know of 
several iuBtilntions, in one largo town in tbe nuinufac- 
turiog dittricts, where, for three shillings a year, or one 
shilling A ijuajter, working men may secure admission to 
excellent lectures, a bbrary. a newa-ronra, aud mutual 
improvenient classes. A shilling a quarter is leu than 
half B {arthing a day ; and yet all these beuclits are given 



antnges of co-opera- 
tion for a noble object. Why, an ounce of tobacco, or a 
gloss of beer weekly, coaU four times more than the 
admission to all the high and intcllrctual advantages just 
named. If you take tbe iotriuaic value, they are worth 
ono hundred limes the sum charged for tbem. If <ic look 
also at the excellent Hecbanics' institutions thnmghout 
tho country — and there is now tcarcely a town or village in 
which such institutiDns are not now fbuadcd— we find 
that advantage of llie ume kind ore given at not much 
higher charges. Tlie admirable inttitaCions of ftlan- 
clwster, Liverpool, and Leeds offer advantages superior 
to those of many of the best colleges of the olden dme* ; 
and they are open lu tbe working clati«s, at raUti, tbe 
highest of tbem, not above threepence a week 
excellent Mechanics* Institution at Leeds, mntalning 
a library of 7.0i>0 volumes, aopplied with the leading 
periodicals of the day, with its vailed leotures and classes, 
ia open to tho use of workbig mon for less than three- 
pence a work, or less than iJio cost of a pint and a half 
of beer 1 Then atithmctic, algebra, mathematics, and 
mensuratiiin, are taiighi for a penuy a week extra, in the 
evening closse*. or for less than the cost of half an oune* 
of totuuTo L Qrommor, and eompo-rifioo. geography, and 
^ hiatory. are also taught for a penny a week; and so on with 
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other branches of knowledge. Nearly the same advan- 
tages are now offered by other first class Mechanics' In- 
stitutions throughout the country. 

Now, to have access to these branches of education — 
to have a tree admission to the mighty store of knowledge 
that lies in books — ^to hold communion with the great 
spirits of this and of past ages — ^to cultivate the mind under 
the direction of competent instructors, — ^is it not a very 
small sacrifice to ask of a working man, that he should 
give up one glass of beer daily, or say three glasses 
weekly, when, by so doing, he can accomplish objects so 
great, so truly elevating and ennobling ? What will he loee 
by giving up the one indulgence, and how much will he 
gain by entering on his new pursuits ? He will lose head- 
aches, but he will gain seLf-respect. He will deny his 
throat some unnecessary moisture, but he will elevate his 
calling, and improve his character by the cultivation of his 
mind and the acquisition of knowledge. And let a man be 
once well educated, and he cannot be deprived of its con- 
sequent advanta.^s. He must rise, as an individual ; and 
let all working men become so educated, and they, in like 
manner, cannot fail to rise as a class. An enUghtoned 
people must be an advancing people; a people possessing 
intelligence must be superior to any other power, and 
their progress and advancement cannot bo withstood. 

Another important point for working men to aim at, b, 
to place themselves in a position above the accidents and 
iUs of life — above poverty, and aU the misery and evil 
that it produces. It must bo admitted, that men of all 
classes are, as yet, too little influenced by this considera- 
tion. We are all apt to live beyond our incomes — at all 
events, to live up to them. The upper classes live too 
much for display ; they must keep up their " position in 
society" — they must have tine houses, horses, and car- 
riages — give good dinners, and drink rich wines — their 
ladles must wear costly and gay dresses ; and thus the 
march of improvidence goes forward, over broken hearts, 
ruined hopes, and wasted ambitions. The vice descends 
in society, — ^the middle classes struggle to ape the patri- 
cian orders; they flourish crests, liveries, and hammer- 
cloths; their daughters must learn "accomplishments" — 
must see "society" — ^pUy at cards — frequent o^iei-as and 
theatres. Display is the rage — ambition rivalling ambi- 
tion — and so die vicious folly rolls on like a tide. The 
vice still descends ; the working classes, too, live up to 
their means, much smaller means it is true, but even 
when they are able, they are not sufficiently careful to 
provide against the evil day; and then only the poor- 
house offers its scanty aid to defend them against total 
want. 

Now, we are not blind to the numerous instances of 
working men acting the part of prudent and &r-seeing 
economists. If we look to the Savings' Banks, to the 
Building Societies, to the Benefit Societies of the Odd 
Fellows Order, we indeed find the most cheering examples 
of provident economy on the part of working men. 
But we say it advisedly, and it will be confessed to be 
true, that a very large proportion of the working classes 
allow their means to run to waste ; and that a very lai^ 
number of them, who, by frugality and careful economy, 
might lay i^ a store of savings, which might secure for 
themselves an honourable independence for their old age, 
waste their means, often spending them on drink ; and, 
when their years of health and strength have passed 
away, they are left stranded on the stem shores of 
poverty and want, destitute and desolate. The gains 
reaped in times of prosperity, are not garnered up, but 
spent ; nothing is saved, and what is the consequence ? 
Frightful misery in the time of need. Instead of its 
being one of the first thoughts, when a man marries, and 
involves others in his fate, it is one of the last — that he 
•hould make such a provision for these other beings de- 
pendant on him for their subsistence, as his maaoa will 
mr\j allow. From the very first earnings of every man* 
• sinall portion should at onoe be set apart, as a matter 



of couTsOy as a fund fbr misfortone, sickness, or old a^a. 
And those who have not observed., would be astonished to 
find what a few pence set apart weekly will do towards 
establishing the perfect and noble independence of the 
working man in all the vicissitudes of life, and, on the 
failure of his strength, in its decline. 

We would speak of this as a duty of the most binding 
kind — ^that of economizing and huslMuoding surplus means, 
— ^in order to provide against the day of death, the time 
of sickness, and the period of adversity. Does not a 
man incur a responsibility of the most serious kind 
when he marries and becomes the £sther of childien ? 
These helpless ones plead to him most eloquenUy. Are 
they, in event of his early death, to be left to buffet 
with the rude world unaided ? The hand of diarity is 
cold, the gifts of charity are valueless, compared with 
the gains of industry, and the honest savings of frugal 
labour, which carry with them blessings and comforts, 
without inflicting any wound upon the feeling heart. Let 
any man who can, therefore, endeavour to economise and 
to save — ^not to hoard without an object^ but to nurse his 
little savings, for the sake of promoting the welfare and 
happiness of himself while hwe, and of others when he 
has departed. 

A saving of sixpence a week will amount to Ibrty 
pounds in twenty years, and to seventy pounds in thirty 
years. By prudence and economy, it would not be 
difficult for many working men to save that sum, or 
double, or ti'eble that sum; and such a sum, as a 
capital, would add to his self-respect, to his dignity 
and independence, and remove the evil day far frtim him, 
or keep it away altogether. There b a d&gmtj in the 
very effort to save with a worthy purpose, even though 
the attempt should not be crowned with eventual snooeas. 
It produces a well-regulated mind ; it gives prudence a 
triumph over extravagance ; it gives virtue the mastery 
over vice. It puts the passions under control; it drives 
away care ; it secures comfort. Saved money, however 
little, will serve to dry up many a tear — will ward off 
many sorrows and heart-burnings, which otherwise would 
prey upon us. Possessed of a little store of capital, a 
man walks with a lighter step — hb heart beats more 
cheerily. The face of nature will assume, in hb eyes, a 
more joyous character ; the fields will appear more green ; 
the groves more vocal. When interruption of work or 
adversity comes, he can meet them ; he can redine on 
hb capital, which will either break hb fidl, or prevent it 
altogether. By such prudential economy, we oui thus 
realue the dignity of man, life will be a bleesing, and old 
age an honour. We can ultimately, under a kind Fhni- 
dence, surrender life, conscious that we have been no 
burden on society, but rather, perhaps, an acquisition 
and ornament to it ; conscious, also, that as we have been 
independent, our children after us, by following oar 
example, and availing themselves of the means we have 
left behind us, will walk in like manner through the 
world, in independence and happiness. 

Abundant opportunities present themselves now-a-days 
to the working classes, for the economising of their small 
gains. Tliere are now established, in almost all the large 
towns. Land and Building Societies. There are also the 
Savings' Banks. The Bienefit Societies of the working 
dasses are also instruments for the same object; they 
afford the oppoiiunity of a saving fund, available in time 
of sickness. There are also the available methods of Life 
Assurances and Deferred Annuities, by which, in the first 
case, a considerable sum can be secmred for a widow, or 
a family, on the death of a subscriber ; or, in the second 
case, by wliich he can secure for himself an annuity, on 
which he can subsbt comfortably after reaching a certain 
age — say fifty-five or sixty — ^by the payment of a com- 
paratively small sum monthly or quarterly. To these 
methods of economising, we may yet take am oppostonity 
of directing the attention of our readen. 
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" NIL DBSPERaNDUM." 
A womo in kbsod, how fooil il b '. nnd right gnod 
■euoo^le ue those old muJinB, which, with ein[i 
brevity, give courage to tlie denpoDiliag, ud new t 
to the weary, whrD hoinilies and exbortatioiiE are pi 
Iwa. Wo could rBsdily enumsnte & faimdred or 

'Hut SB tbfl KtiricUbl fikcfiqger of old Hmd 

Feriuqia, not one of Uiem, excelleBt thoogh tho others 
may bei hu hi mnoh tirtiie uui efficacy u this bopdol 
•j""''H"" — Ml de^ierandHm. The lot of man ia du^- 
pMotnunt. bnt hii wont aDemy U dcspur. Resolute 
cOafideDce, when >U ethep means Tnil, mv o^<i >*c>^ 
danger, and ovtri-oms ilifficully ; nay, more, it may 
*ert 1^ bane into a blcimng. Wa learn thia In 
influtcy. What layg the Narsery Rhjme ? — 
" Tcndii'-bxiiitMl loucti a DTtile. 

.f'.fr,sf' 
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Bnlwei' bas trnthfalty observed, that (he moit vnluabte 
dancteristic at fame, ia the biborious and long-coatinued 
stmggle which it almoBt inTarialily imjioses upon iti vota- 
rie*. Kmilarly eicellent is the diicipline of disappoint- 
mrot. If life were oietnpt from trial, the stcmor lirtuea — 
fortitiide, patience, cournge, and peneirenuioe, would be 
Bimllad fbr. Sybarite ease might abound, hut Romao 
Bzcdlence would he wanting) life might be luxurious, 
bat men would be worthless. It is a bitter truth, ptr- 
hapi, but sorrtm and sufi'eriug are a man's best teaehors, 
■od to render tlieir teaching eSimfJous, ttiey mu«t be 
by steady, enduring resolutiaa. 
, but not conquered, — ilisappointed, but 
re must bend bororu the blast, only to 
ipin with new energy. Nil daptratiAum most be 
WBtcbward cherished in our hearta, even when its ul 



dUkem 



ckery. 



beminihei 
■Min.^ it 



Look at history — iii;d history fa ■ teacher, second only 
lo eijierience. Wlio are the men great in their own 
Rtnentloii, and honoured by (he homage of posterity J 
who aro the men at whose histories oar hearts bum, and 
our eyca gtislea ? The men whawcreignonrntortheword 
devptir. Was that baleful inSnence foit by (lie Genoese, 
whoMontiring faith won a world &om the unknown^ Nil 
Jtftmdim wai tbe motto of Columbus, as with weary 
fcei, but nndroopiiig beart, he trsielleil from court to 
Mori. Tainly solidiing aid for the discovery of a new 
■here: and in that most iniiaoa hour when defeat 
iment of Tiqtory, when the 
perils of the TOyage were surmounted, and tbe land of Ame- 
rica, all bnt within sight, Ibc sailors' courage biled, and de- 
claring the project a delusion, they insisted opou aban- 
doning tbe mighty enterprise, Nil dttptrmdum I ei- 
claiinod Columbu*. His life was menaced by the mnti- 
but hope Btill urged him oD- ^'Give me three 
days," be cried ; and befwe tliree days had passed, be had, 
with " a grand step," trod tbe thorea of the New Wurld. 

All ages tell the same talc. When the armed thou- 
tanda of Xenee threatened the annihilslion of Greece, 
tfU dn^rranAim ! cried Lconidas, although the cry 
•Mined nudneag, and with three bundred folkiwers he 
■ ■ ~ ■ " The dead bodies of the 

itrewedtlio battle-plain nfTliermopyliE; 
ImiI, the Persian boat retreated, and the salvation of 

Vohuiiae might be filled with aimilar eiamplea of per- 

e. and difficulty, and hope, in the Jaws of deslruc- 

IT tbe history of thoe virtues is Ute history of all 

A that has ever been accompliihcd. It 

Is aajr what a man moji do than what he may Dof, 

... ., ■■„ to the wheel with • hopeful resolu- 

imple, would not have ridiculed the 




prenmptian of that gipsy-tinlfer who, while repairing Uie 
grate at a wealthy paintar'a bouse, was captivated by the 
beauty of the pointer's daughter, atjd demanded the lady 
of her father. DoubtleH, the pointer Ibouslit In »: 
vince the youth of the folly of hi* suit, by declaring tl 
tbe lady sUoold only be the bride of a greater paini 
than her falber. Did the gipsy youth bang hia head in 
de!;pair ? Nil detjisfotid'tn I he cried, aa he Sung aside 
Ibe pinccn and soiled the palette. Years after, that 
pater's danghter actually became his wife, and still in 
the list of Spanish artists tbe title of Zingara (the gip>T) 
atteste the genius of Solaria, aud perpetuates the memory 
of his triumpbant penevetaace. 

Tbeo, bint not, drooping hearta I all yon now snfTer, 
men have ahready unden^no. The very diOicuItieii whiuh 
threaten to overwhelm you, brave aouls have already si 
monnled. Struggle on while breath animates yc 
Cowards alone turn and flee. 

To give v/i it lo lote. Tlio battle of life resemblea the 
■tono of SisyphMj it must be fought up-hill. I 
relai for one moment in our eiertions, we do not s! 
still — we tall buck. All tlie past tabonr avaiU nothing; 
and the despairing man is crushed by tbe diiScultiea he 
should hate, and might have sormonnled. 

There are, it must be admitted (and the admis 
should cover us all with tbe bluab of abeme), there or* 
many impediments thrown in tbe path of the struggling 
and the poor, by the faulty constitutions oF society, and 
by the ains of iudividoala. Not in our lauded Engluid 1* 
B fair day"* wages always the meed of a fnir day's work. 
Nevcrtbelest, to every individual yielding to despair, i 
say, " Hope on a htllo longer, brave heart I Three da; 
more and land may be in view I" Moreover, the fortitude 
and the resolution necetaary to bear the atorm, will go 
more than half-way towards anrmounting it. 

Comeille Bays, " To conquer without peril ii 
triumph without glory." But with all due deference 
tbe opinion of Corneiile, we should rather say that, with- 
out ptril ia no triumph at all. 

" In the sweat of ll.j face, thou ahalt eat bread." 
Such was tbe edict which imposed upon man the lot of 
labour, and protoieed for that labour a recompense i 
to this hour the promise has been verilied. Without 
labour nothing great can be achieved, white vilk labonr 
all things may be done. I*t every honest heart cry 
shame on all who infringe the Divine commandmen 
Shnmo on the idle onci, who, wholly dependant e 
other's toil, would "eat bread, forgetting tluit 
" Tbt drbHt cromi-pruliiii ■ ulion 
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The child la li 

1» been a child. We are a 

, . onrsclves as school-boys, an 

ful Icndenieas, those thoughtless happy days "ben a 

d masters to instruct us that we were bom to (ufTer and 

die, but vthen the feeUng was, that we had life « 

, whose principle was tojoymont, and whose duration 

wllhout end. Whether our school-days ore the happiest 

r lives is a contested question ; but there can be " 

doubt, I think, as lo those of tbem passed out of seho 

e no great lavour, I confess, (or maaters, and ea 

Dnscientiously defend the agreeahlencsi of lestnna, 

the pleasing propriety of being Bogged for not atteudi 

tbcni; but the play -ground 1 and (he holidays! — i 

ere i* nothing like theni aFlcrwanlB. 

Uow beautiful is that law of playftdnem, which |o-ei 
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the youth of all created animals ! How glorioas that 
short-lived era of the blood, when school-boTS, and pup- 
pies, and kittens, caper and dance, by a sort of instinct, 
or necessity ! This irresistible gaiety is not the result of 
superior health and strength ; it is the exulting spirit of 
mere life in the newly born — an elementary joyoiisness, 
which requires no aid firom without, which is not excited 
in them, but is a port of them. The child, in proof of its 
being, might say, in the spirit of the philosopher — I 
rejoice therefore, I am. 

This triumphant sense of life has different degrees of 
duration, according to varieties in moral and constitutional 
temperament ; it may give way, before its natural period, 
to the shocks of accident; sometimes it is prolonged 
almost to that term which we call our years of discretion ; 
and sometimes it bursts out in brief transports through 
the gloom and the cares of perfect reason and melancholy 
maturity. Once in a way, in a spring morning, perhaps, 
a gentleman of sober habits feels himself, on the first 
taste of the air, very unaccountably disposed. If ho be 
in the country, he falls incontinently to rolling in the 
grass, or takes to kicking his heels, or tries a short run 
with a jump at the end of it, with other caprices of 
motion, which have nothing at all to do with getting on, 
and for which, very likely, he heartily despises himself. 
He is soon relieved. His habitual feelings, and number- 
less little circumstances of his daily experience, are at 
hand to quell his romping vivacity at a moment's notice. 
He feels a twinge of the rheumatism, or recollects a bad 
bargain, — and we see no more of his jumps. 

Oh ! for the secret of commanding such a spirit at all 
times ; the noble art of going through life with a hop and 
a skipl How grievous it is that we cannot always be 
boys; that we cannot grow from three feet to six, with- 
out an absolute change of nature ! Lady Mary Wortley 
observes, with her usual liveliness, " It is a maxim with 
me, to be as young as long as one can. There is nothing 
can pay one for that valuable ignorance which is the com- 
panion of youth; those sanguine, groundless hopes, and 
that lively vanity, which make up all the happiness of life. 
To my extreme mortification, I find myself growing wiser 
and wiser every day." " 'Tis folly to be wise," is not a mere 
conceit. But we can't help it. The most limited experience 
of life is sufficient to dispel the charming illusions of igno- 
i-ance. Every day, from the hour of our birth, takes 
from us some happy error, never to return. The fugi- 
tive enchantments of our swadding clothes are superseded 
by the frail wonders of short coats ; these again we are 
soon taught to despise; and so, as we Uve, we are 
reasoned or ridiculed out of all our jocund mistakes, till 
the full-grown man sees things as they are, and is just 
wise enough to be miserable. Ah ! a Jack-a-lantem ! 
At this hour of my sad maturity, I remember the throb 
of heart with which I used to welcome this metaphysical 
stranger; how I chuckled and crowed, as my dazzled 
eye followed him through the changeful figures of his 
fantastical harlequinade. What it was, or how it came, 
it never occured to me to inquire; it was regarded sim^ily 
r,s one of the delicious accidents of life, sent on purpose 
Co puzzle and to please. Soon, however, a tender in- 
structor broke in upon my senseless delight, and explained 
to mo the cause of phenomenon. From that moment 
(he sprightly meteor danced and gambolled unheeded 
ujfore my eyes. Who remembers, without regret, the 
oxtinction of his thrilling belief on the subject of that 
p:rim couple in Guildhall — Gog and Magog ? " And do 
they really come down?" Who cares for Punch, when 
ho is nearly certain that ho is not alive? and what do 
Tk'o go to a play for, after the time when we turned to 
liiamma to beg hsr not to let the man stab the lady? 
/uid then the Man in the Moon ! — not to mention the 
iircdsiou with which you absolutely made out his fiuse! 
Can we forget that such things were, and can we foigive 
ourselves that they eease to be ? 

But if we regret the changes which time and knowledge 



produce in the sights and sounds of the physical world, as 
they affect our young fJEtncies, how much more may we 
grieve for those which they establish in our moral attrir 
butes, our passions, affections, loves, and aversiona. 

The school-boy looks forward with rapture to the time 
when, says he, ** 1 shall be my own master." Idle antici- 
pation ! His first essay, perhaps, as a free agent> is in the 
critical business of love ; his young heart burning fear the 
realities of that tender passion, which he has doted on in 
the creations of poetry and romance. He is informed, 
however, that he must not love Miss Brown, for whom he 
is really dying, because she is only beautiful and amiable; 
he must leam, nevertheless, he is told, to lore the dis- 
agreeable Miss Jones, because she is rich, with the same 
sort of respect for his natural predilections, as was shown 
when he was formerly taught to swallow rhubarb without 
making faces, like a man. He has a sincere friendship 
for an old crony of his school days, because he admirea 
his talents, and honours his principles; but he most 
leam to give him up, or see him at the risk of being dis- 
inherited, because he is wickedly of a family opposite lo 
hLs father in political interests and opinions. He has . 
just indignation against a certain patriot, who sold his 
conscience for a place ; but he must \eam to treat him 
with respect, because who knows what may happen. 
He is disposed to be on very easy terms with an agreeable 
foreigner who falls in his way ; but he must leam to be 
shy and distant, because nobody knows him; while he 
must go preme<litatedly to dine with Mr. Crump, notorious 
only for his dullness, because, in fisct, he lives at the next 
door but one, and is an old acquaintance. And this if 
being his own master. 

No pity for simple nature, straight-forward will, and 
comfortable ignorance. Leam — leam — ^is the cry, till we 
give up all we love, and bear all we hate. While yet un- 
taught and unpractised, how eager are we to trust all that 
smile upon us; to give all we can to all that want; to 
love and to hate as the heart directs ; to speak what we 
think, and all we think ; to despise all that is despic- 
able ; to cherish those that have served us ; to love our 
country for its own sake ; and to love religion for God's 
sake ! But, alas, what sad havoc do instraction and 
fashion make with these native impulses and fresh desires. 
Confidence must leam to look about her; charity, to 
Usten to reason and to self; love, how to keep a house 
over its head ; hate, not to make faces ; sincerity, to hold 
its tongue; scom, to bo polite; gratitude, to forget; 
patriotism, to get a place ; and religion, to be a bishop. 

" Men are but chihlren of a larger growth," might be 
a high compliment to human nature ; but. unfortunately, 
it is not true. If old age could be regarded only as a 
condition of ripe infancy, it would bo full of attraction 
and endearment; but, stamped vrith the impress of the 
world, with all its tricks, its shuffling vdsdom and callous 
experience, it no more resembles the open soul of child- 
hood, than a sallow and wrinkled skin resembles the 
smoothness, and softness, and bloom of its smiling face. 
Once in a century, indeed, one meets a man who may 
seem to make out the vision of the poet — pne who has 
borne the shock of conflicting interests and passions, un- 
taught, or at least unchanged ; who has pushed his way 
through the crowd of this villanous world, and yet, in 
every respect of moral simplicity, still wears his bib and 
tucker, and eats vrith a spoon. Such a person makes but 
a bad figure " on 'Change, " and will be out of all decent 
costume at court. 

I have known one individual of this description, and 
only one ; a joyous baby of threescore, with whom I once 
went a bird-nesting in company with his grand-children. 
It was in a spring morning, early, when the dew still 
sparkled on the grassi, and all nature was an image of 
youth and freshness. The grey head of my companion 
might be considered a little out of season ; but his cheer- 
ful eye, his lively talk, and ready laugh, were in perfect 
keeping with the general scene. Time had set his rmrk 
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upon him; but, like an old thorn, he blossomed to the 
last. Age had stiffened his joints, and hardened his 
•mews; but his affections were still full of spring and 
flexibility. He could not exactly play at leap-frog; but 
he ooqU stand still and look on with wonderful agility. 
I would not have these considered as the happiest in- 
atancM of his childishness. The simpleton, after sixty 

i winters, was still warm-hearted and disinterested; had 
•till faith in the natural kindliness of man; and an im- 
moreable conviction, that to do good was to be happy, 
and to be happy, the end of his living. He was not 
ignorant of the use and the power of money ; but somehow 
or other, it was seldom connected in his mind with any 
more dignified association than bull's-eyes and sugar- 
bella ; and he never could be brought to admit, by any 
foroe of calculation, that it was a cum{)onent part of love 
and ftiendship. He had many other peculiarities, which 
be cherished with a reference to his own feelings, rather 
than the opinion of the world. He had a shocking habit 
of laogfaing at grave faces, and at all sorts of gravities not 
fbonded in sincerity. He could look sad, and be sad at a tale 
of distress, and had a laugh always ripe fur a joke, or even 
the intention of one ; but the artifices of affectation, mere 
physiognomical solemnity, or a smile discovering more 
teeth than pleasantry, excited in him no kind of emotion. 
His sitter, who, in relation to him, was altogether of the 
antipodes, was perpetually oppressing him with the 
remark, — " Brother, you ought to know better." But, 
poor man, he never improved — like all children, he wa.< 
very impatent of leading-strings, and would bo running 
alone, though he got many a bump on the head for Ids 
pains. He died, I grieve to say, a tuartyr to a game at 
nine-pins. 

Such characters, according to my obacn'ations, are 
among the rarest in the motley crowd of mankind. 
An " old buck," and an *' old boy," are the common 
phrases. A fine " old boy,** b one somewhat shrunk, 
perhaps, in the legs, and a little i>rotuberaiit about 
the waistcoat, but active withal — who wears buckskins 
— is carnivorous — no flincher from the bottle, and can 
walk up stairs without touching the banisters. I by 
DO means wish to ondervalue tho merits of sucli a 
person. It is said of him, " that he wears sur|)ri8ingly 
well*" as one says of a pair of boots ; and that, let me 
tell yon, b something. The " old boy** however, whom 
I describe, b quite of another description; he would 
answer better, porhaps, to the world's denonination of an 
old fool : one whom a knave might cheat, or a hy))ocrite 
orer-reach, somewhat more easily than they could prac- 
tise u]K>n other people ; and with whom they might have 
gained all their ends, fairly and openly, by trusting to 
that benevolence which was as little able to deny as to 
suspect. The Vicar of Wakefield, when he suffered him- 
self, in his wisdom and experience, to be cheated out of 
hb horse by the cosmogony man, was certainly an old 
fool. Hb son Moses had the excuse of youth, and the 
fistalism of hb thunder-and-lightning great coat — but 
the great monogamist — what shall we say for liim ? Thb 
same vicar, indeed, is a delicious example, in all respects, 
of the kind of old boy so much the object of my love and 
respect; and as I have mentioned him, I will leave the 
assoctaticms inseparable from his name, to perfect and em- 

I hellish for me the character that I have been aiming to 
illustrate." — Richard Ayton, 

Thb most imjiortant lesson of life is to know how to 
be happy vrithin ourselves, when home is our content, 
and all in it, even to the dog and cat, fahan^ our affec- 
tlbn. Do not refine away happiness, by thinking that 
which b good may still be better. 

" Look not mournfully into tho past, it comes not 
back again; wi^iUy improve the present, it is thine; go 
forth to meet the shadowy future, wiihout fear and with 
ft Hiaiklj heart." 



THE GLASS OF GIN. 

BT BILVRRFEN. 
PART THE FIRST. 

Therk had been a sale the day before, at the dead sur- 
veyor's cottage. The garden, hitherto so very trim and 
beautiful, as to be celebrated for many miles around the 
country for its exquisite arrangement and trimness ; its 
privet fences and its spreading oleanders ; its masses of 
roses, from the little yellow dwurf, not larger than a 
duisy, to the large double damask rose, with rich fringed 
golden petab, was now all littered with little scraps of 
straw, and string, and matting; the lattice windows were 
all shuttered, padlocks were on the dairy-hatch and 
stable-door, and the old mossied dog-kennel was drawn 
from its long-accustomed place, beneath the wood-house 
eaves. An air of desolation was over everything. Not 
even the rich glory of the waning sun, as it fell athwart 
tho ripening orcliard-croft, could dissipate thb visible 
aspect of desolation; and as the orphan sisters came 
along the garden-path, from the shuttered house, towards 
the old-fashioned country chabe, standing awaiting them 
before the garden-gate, there si^emed a sudden shadow 
across the sun itself; which shadow, in another instant, 
had settled upon the very faces of the grouped villagers. 
The sisters were clothed in deep mourning. As they 
reached the rustic wooden gate, the younger turned to 
cast a parting glance upon her cherished home ; and then 
looking round again, smiled tlirough her tears upon the 
honest, syinpathbing faces of the villagers. The eldest 
sister never once looked round, but gave way to pas- 
sionate and convubivo grief. 

" Come, come, Mary, thb b a very trying moment, I 
know; but do strive to be stout of heart. I shall win 
a way, I'm sure ; and London, dear, b not so far off; it 
is not in America or Indb, but what we can, and shall 
come back again, when we have cleared the mortgage, 
and I have earned enough, in addition to your smull 
annuity, to keep us independently. Come, come ! cverj- 
thing is briglit and hopefril. WVve secured a good and 
careful tenant for the cottage ; have paid all our father's 
debts, except the mortgage; got jt30 in cash, from the 
<;Ale of the furniture, my mother's favourite silver tea- 
service, and health and life before us. Come, we shall 
do." As the bright-hearted little sister said thb, she 
turned towards the villagers, amongst whom were their 
old gardener and their nurse, the purisli-clerk, the farrier, 
and a dozen others, all, without exception, bearing some 
little testimtmy of their respect and duty. It brir.*; full 
summer-time, atnungst these little presents were fruit 
and flowers ; the former from the dishful of ripe goose- 
berries, to the little ru^ttic ba!«kct neatly packed with 
luscious wall-fruit, a creiim cheese, a new h^af, a fre»h 
killed fowl, egg<(, and a jar of butter, to the blind t>(*hool- 
mbtress's neatly knitted mitts and garters. No little 
love-tokens were ever more touching and exi)re:»sive ; for 
they were the signs of truthful, if uurullivuted, feeling. 

** Why, Mary and I sliall never eat these raspberries 
in a month," s(K)ke Alice gently, as she ))lac(Ml the far- 
rier's basket beside her in the chaise; '* or your luscious 
peaches, Budd," she added, as bhe turned towards her 
father's old gardener. *' 1 fear, with all this thought of 
us, you fancy wo shall never taste such things again. 
But London is not a \iildemess, old friends ; only, for a 
time, just the place to work and strive in. As for friends, 
too ; haven't I Mary here, and dear old Pincher, the dog, 
whom we will not part with, come whut may. But 
where is Pinch?" As she thus inquired, the [gardener 
shrilly whbtled, and presently there came bounding fr.»m 
among the outbuildings of the cottage, an old grizzled 
dog, very sharp, and alive, and knowing, but in no woys 
handsome or small. There seemed a spioe of wilful next. 
Uto. in this Mr. Pinch's nature; for though he came with 
cocked ears and tail, and with full sp«'e«l as far as the 
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wicket, he there thought proper to wheel round and 
retrace his steps, and just, seemingly by way of a last 
diversion, snuff in the pig's-trough, peep between the 
rulings of the sty, give a scratch at the stable-door, into 
which he and old Dobbin had for a series of years so 
amicably retired together, popped a time or two into his 
old kennel, being thereby rewiu^ed with the discovery of 
an ancient bone, and finishing ail these divers hasty 
recreations, by chasing an ei'cessively fat sparrow round 
the grass-plot, on his way back to the wicket, with pant- 
ing breath and outstretched tongue. He leaped up into 
the chaise, just as Alice bent down to Mary with whis- 
pered words of consolation ; which words being repulsed 
by some harsh reply, she stooped lower, with a heart 
bleeding at its secret springs, and buried her face in the 
neck of the old dog. But her grief, though deep, was 
inaudible ; and when she looked up again, those standers- 
by had bidden the boy drive on, and now waved the 
adieus they were unable to speak. 

And now, with straining eyes, Alice took a last look at 
her whole life's home. Its verdant orchard, its wide and 
luxuriant garden, its glassy skirting brook, and its pas- 
toral meadows, stretching away in the blue distance to 
Salisbury Plain. The chaise rolled onward — ^the village, 
the old church, even the quaint parsonage, in which Alice 
had reaped almost her only learning, of these the last 
look was taken — the jouiiicy of life was begun. 

It was past dusk when the sisters reached Salisbury. 
The good landlady of the inn, from whence the night- 
coach started, and who had known the dead surveyor 
many years as a friend and customer, had tea all ready in 
her pleasant parlour, and received them with a hearty 
welcome. As the coach did not start till half-past nine, 
the sisters had time to talk over their projects with her, 
and to tell her that they were going to take frimished 
apartments, and that whUst Mary tried to obtain needle- 
work, or copying for a lawyer's office, Alice would go out 
as a daily teacher. 

" And I think we shall do very well," said Alice, 
cheerfully ; " both of us working, and depending on our 
own exertions. Besides, I think lodgings will be so 
much cheaper than housekeeping; and to make them 
comfortable, and give them an air of home, we have kept 
unsold ail the sheets, and blankets, and table-cloths, and 
two best counterpanes, and brought them with us; or, 
at least, they are in the four large boxes which went by 
the waggon last week. Yes. too," spoke Alice, who was 
one of the very best of little housekeepers, " and I had 
them all washed last month; so that when we unpack 
them in our lodc^gs, they will smell of the old hawthorn 
hedge on which they were dried. We have brought, 
beside tbem, a little down bed, some curtains, china, and 
other odds and ends, to make us comfortable." 

" I fear you will find the rooms in London very small 
for all these things," said the landlady. 

" Perhaps so," continued Alice ; " but I want Mary 
not to miss every tie of home. And if we meet with 
friends, as I hope we shall, they will be able to do more 
for us, by way of recommendation, than it is possible for 
any one about here." 

" Well, as for that," rejoined the landlady, " you 
ought not to have to look far, if Lucy Morrison, now 
Mrs. Phillips, remembers but one quarter of what your 
poor father did for hers, when his old estate went to rack 
and ruin. Why, bless me, everybody in SaUsbury knows 
he paid her last year's schooling out of his own pocket ; 
ay, and gave her a home with you when her father died. 
What was more, too, as Mrs. Jones, the milliner in High 
Street, told me, he paid for the very dress in which, at 
the assize ball, she first met and captivated lawyer 
Phillips. Well, if one good turn ought to be paid by 
another, shell stand by you, and be the very best friend 
you have in the world." 

" I hope she will," said Alice; " for papa would, and 
said no unldndneas shouM ever make him forget how 



many, many years, he bad been Mr. Monison^s agent ; 
and till his dying day he never ceased lamenting that 
such a fine estate ao'd fortune were so wasted." 

" The momiag, however, will prove," said Mary, 
arousing herself from a sort of sullen reserve; '' for I 
wrote to her myself, to say we were comfa«g. But I have 
my doubts ; as she has been twice to the assizes with her 
husband, without coming to see us, though she must 
have heard cf our troubles, and my fr^her^s illness." 

" I am sure, dear Mary, she will be kind," i nte nr u p te d 
Alice ; " for recollect how indulgent you always were to 
her. She'll be at the inn to meet us in the mondng, I 
have little doubt, and be ready to take us home to brcok- 
fiut, just as we, Mary, always took care to have tea ready 
when papa fetched her on a visit, or at the holidayi. 
But there's the horses in the maiL" As she ipoke thns, 
and the preparations for immediately starting ware dis- 
tinctly heard, Alice jumped up, and put on her bonnet 
and shawl ; so that the moment the waiter came to aaj, 
that all was ready for starting, the " good-byes** were 
said, the little baskets and parcels were ready, and dear 
old Pinch, quite elated at the prospect of travel, was 
ready too, running out and in the opened door, Ixdting 
at the cat, and diving into the bar, to the vast oonstoma- 
tion of a blinking raven ; though coming at last to a more 
sedate mood, he followed his mistresses to the yard. As 
Alice was far more of an economist than Mary, she had, 
as it was the brightest time of the year, taken outside 
places for her sister and herself; though Mary had reluc- 
tantly acquiesced, for she had "never yet travelled on 
the outside of a coach, and what was half-a-goinea?" 
However, she mounted up by the side of Alice, on the 
seat behind the coachman, and the coach set off. No 
sooner, however, had it gained the more open part of 
the country, and blue moorlands began to stretch fkr 
away on either side, and the night to dose around dank 
and chilly, with a thick mist, than she upbraided Alioe 
for advising her to such an act of parsimony, and said 
many things which were otherwise unkind ; Alice made 
no reply. When Mary was in this sort of mood, such 
reproaches were customary things; and of late these 
moods had been of very common occurrence. StiU loving 
her with infinite truth and devotion, she made no reply ; 
though, when Mary had fallen asleep, comfbrtably snp- 
portcd by the great leathern letter-bags, and the coach- 
man's great-coats, her tears rained out, as she buried her 
weeping face in her hands. For though, with this sister 
at her side, her secret heart told her she was utterly 
alone in life ; though the more she became conscious ot 
this great fiict, she tried to crush her belief in it, and to 
feel, that it ought, that it should be, a sacred duty with 
her, to undergo any self-denial for Mary's sake. Yesl 
she would try to work out their mutual independence^ 
though Mary so deeply ridiculed her talents and her 
judgment. Thus redoiving, and all this time of secret 
tears, Mr. Pincher's nose being poked up, as if to 
incjinre what they were all about, till at last he had bored 
a way into those little dose pressed palms, she tried to 
dismiss these thoughts, and look cheerfully upon the 
misty night. But the bright summer moon waded slowly 
through a heavy pile of clouds ; it was only hoars after, 
and in the farthest horizon, that it struggled throu|^ 
them, and was lost to sight in the fuller brightness of tibe 
morning. 

The mail reached its destination about eight o*dock. 
Many well-dressed people were waiting in the mn-yard, to 
welcome friends, but Mary and Alice in vain looked fbr 
the Phillipses. After standing about for some time, and 
making many inquiries, they went into the inn and 
ordered breakfast, thinking perhaps it was too early for 
their friends., and that later in the day they would be sure 
to arrive. But though they were some time breakfiuting, 
and, after it, unpacked a trunk and put on their better 
walking dresses, still neither messenger nor note arrived. 

At last ail noon, when fully weary of watdiing from 
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Iba ilaU window of [he dull little pirloor in whioh the; 
hwl bnnktuted, thejr set off to find th« street where 
Ibeir flMini* lived, ■ mitter of no great difficulty, u it 
l«j ia > wsll-known quutei. A mia lonaDt apcning the 
drxir, luliered tbcn into a magniticent ball, lo their 
priM), ilniwn sbout with psctugei and boxes. After 
Mpdiajf in tiidr noinee uid waiting eoiue ininote§. the 
MmM vetonung, led them into a laniriaiislf I'nmjtbed 
raoM, wheie, at tint Ute hour, tbej were Mated at a 
Imahftnl Uble, Kin. Philliiu in the act of taking her 
Utlffiia. and Mr. Phillipa arrayed in a flowered dreasing 
gom, ItkoJDg hacli in a low Amciicaa chair, reading tlie 
Burning paper. 

"l — I — i — thOD^ht yon would get aij lolWr," faltered 
Mary, wben Lnc; PhiUrpa had returned her worm gree^^ 
la^ wiOt ooe of thaw cold nip^ of the hand, aod a 
■iilliaiilai) touch of (he lip», mbtakinglir called a Idas. 

"Ok, fia," coDshed Lucy, "I gut your letter. But 
mm ani ^wayi UCp people, and felt sure you would find 
OS. Perhaps, howeier, jon liayen't breai^ted ? The 
In In tlie pot is jet very good." 

M»lf*l heart wai yery full ; abe had always lavished 
•■> Bvoh on Loey, and expected so difierent a iel:um. 
Hot inazpmnbly wonnded, the bent down her head and 

Bdtan thia moaieiit, Lucy had icarecly condescended 
CO Botioe AJioe, ate bjr one of the beforc-mentionBil 
6«aing nip* of the hand ; bntshe uowtumed to ber and 
■■III, "Poor tiling, lier aorrow is Tory great, I dura say. 
Bql an yon roily coming to reside in London ?" 

Pfffcetlr astoniihed at Lucy's hnrelticBd pretence, 
far ailhin tlie tiinw put moDLhs Hsi'y had written 
(o her at least tea full and eiptouatory letten, detailing 

... - InutF drcumstance of their aSairs, Alice 

■as about to make some answer, when Lucy 
If you are, you will have ■ ■ ■ 

Pethapi, in a few day*, if ,' and here poor Alice 

'flritflfvd. fur it had been tacitly understood, nay, what len 
awdd bo aipeeted from one who, for yeare, had been 
thiillaii'l by their father's roof, and supported by his 
t>iant y , thai for a time at least, they could make her home 
Iktin ; MpedaUy as at this time of year Lucy and tier 
knaband qoitted town for some weeks. " If — if — ," 
fr'— ~-* piMr Alice again, bat she could say do more. 

At this noment, it seemed as if Mr. Phillips waa going 
U wtf aonething to his wife, in bvour of the listerG and 
AA oUm upon his hoapitoUty, as he held aside bis 
MWr and leant aniianily forward, bat his wife giring 
am an Impemtin nod to keep silence, added, " As yoa 
M» fftag to ttay here, it ia tijht you should lose no dme 
In procuring a home. Mr. Phillips starts for the coun- 
try' III anolhflr half-houri so I'll put on my things and 
:.■■. -ir-.f^nuj you in your search." Mary at this moment 
o I <<i liaiv spoken, but Mr. Phillips lookjag angrily at 
I.' --. 'hrcw down his paper, and hurried ^m the room. 
■Ill -ife immediately followed him, and in a minute or 
two the Asters heard fitrce inveolive and wrangling from 
It was not long befuro this was 
what seemed one continnous appeal 
Laej** voice, and aa this preKDtly died away into 
~ harmony was prahably restored. This 

*■■ tha caaa, for when acme twenty minutes after Mr. 
PlriOipa entered, dmied for bis journey, a cab awaiting 
tta aad hia lugjage at the door, Lucy, dressed for her 
^mtU IM* ftdl of amiles, as she fetched and folded up hia 

id. day, ladies," said Mr. Phillips, as he held 
lo (ha rasters. 

■e slfliy a few days, at least ?" asked Maty, u 

A fcrward with an anxious fiwe. 

/, rally, bdin, I mutt leave all this matter to 

I Lory. Good d.iy. 1 am rather preracd for time." A 

I " bias* you, diear." a kiss, and after this a doien nods 

J bwB atevo the blind as ha stopped int> the cab, wai tbo 





reward of the ti 

thus left to tbe tender merciea of this heartless, mean, 

and Darrow-miuded woman. 

Chagrined and disappointed in all her foregone visions, 
Mary Cllve sank dawn into a sort of sullen stupor, and 
pleaded tatigue as.an excuse for not acccompanying her 
sister and Mrs. FhilUps ; and Alice, urged to a step she 
had not eren thought of, followed, it might be said, her 
friend mechanically, scarcely knowing whither she was 
going, or what for. Yet Lacy all this time affvcted the 
greatest kindnea and potileuess. After passing through 
several streetSj she atjipped abruptly in the middlo of a 
large sfiuare, and said, "You surely have thought of 
some part of the (own where you would like to reside ?" 

"No," replied poor Alice. "lam quite a stranger 
here, and do nut know onostreot from aaolbtr. I meant 
to be guided by the nature and looUity of such omploy- 

" It's very odd;" and Lucy bit her lips with chsgrin, 
and made little boles in the gravel with the point o( 
her parasol. 

"Stay,"' spoke Alice at length, urged to say » 
thing. " I think, in once looking at an old map of 
London, papa had, I said 1 should like, if ever I came 
to lAodon, to live in some of those atieeta leading fnnn 
a place called the Strand. Do yoa know it ?" 

"Perfectly weU. This way, Woll walk (pnckly, 
for it is some distance ;" and thus Baying, and like i 
mariner, seekinj to heave out the friendly ballast, w 
bod kept his hark hitherto afloat and steady for n 
of the foregone voyage, on the first shore he might 
find, boKpilable or unhospilable as it might happen, 
Lucy Philiips led the way to thoie streets which lie 
between the Strand end the river, and commenped her 
inqiuiies quite coolly and methndimlly, by rappuig at 
tlie door of each house which had a ticltet in its parlour 
wiodons. Thii Inquiry was quite fiircical. The London 
season was at its height, and many of the lodgings wer 
three, four, and five guineas a week. When at last poor 
Alice stammered out the truth (a truth wliich Lucy 
Phillips knew as well as she did), that she and Mary 
bad but foity pounds a-year to depend upon, the reply 
was, "Well, you should have said this before. If you 
cannot aKbrd a partonr, we must inquire for a garret." 

" Bnt do bo patient/' urged Alice at last, " please gi 
me time to think, and make inquiries, perhaps 

-■You must have lodgings," interrupted Lucy, "and 
why not one here as well aa any where else. 1 tell you 
I'm going out of town, and shall leave the servants on 
board wages. It is really quite provoking you are so 
difficult lo please," 

But Alice thooght of Mary, thought of what she had 
been all her life accustomed to, thought of the little 
home she hoped to find for her, even i,i this wilderness 
of London ; and this made her resist Lucy Phillips's 
persaosireness. 

" Well," spoke Mrs. Phillips at last, when they had 
scoured one of the nearest streets to Temple Bar, and 
irritated because Alice would not yield lo the tempting 
ofler of a garret neit the roof, at seven sliillings rm 
per week, "the truth is, I suppose, yoD are determine 
lo take none at all. Well, at mine you cannot lie, ■ 

" Lucy ," and Alice, though she only spoke 

this wnni, spoke volumes by its manner and its Ion 
and Lucy, quailing beneoth its eloquent meanir 
trembled from head to foot, and moved rapidly i 
She never moted or lomed for many alreels, till t 
slopped abruptly in a dull, flagged thorough&rc, a 
rapped at a door, at the parlour window of which a 
"to htt" waa hung. A dirty slip-shod girl, with dis- 
ordered hair, showed the ladies up stairs to a second- 
floor hack parloor, very dull, very dirly, and meanly 
, famisbrd; with * Utile bed-room, the door of which 
I wa* dosed, leading from it. Alice Clivc, i 
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iktigue and heat, and weeping bitterly, was now almost 
passive in the hands of her heartless friend. The hasty 
bargain was just condnded, when Alice nusing her head, 
saw the bed-room which the girl had just opened. This 
place for the bed beggared description. The filthy 
paper hung in folds from the waUs, the bed was a mere 
stretcher, and the dusty finger-seamed window looked 
out on the dead wall of the next house, not three feet 
apart from it. One glance was quite enough for Alice. 

'* Oh, Lucy," she said, " Mary never can come here. 
It would break her heart, — ^it would break mine. Oh, 
give us time, pray." 

"Well, as for that, ma'am," began the landlady, 
who had appeared, and was a (Utto of the maid, " I'se 
had real gentry here, and ." 

Lucy, now afraid of a scene, or being called upon to 
pay something, sneaked down stairs, leaving Alice 
to the virago and her maid, who had both so much 
to say about the touched honour of their establish- 
ment, as to be only sufficiently pacified to allow 
Alice to depart without abusing her. 

Lucy Phillips, on reaching her home, called Mary 
Clive, who still sat inert upon the same seat, into her 
bed-room, where they were for a long time closeted. 
When Mary rotumod. It was to scold AUoe ; to reproach 
her with the bitterest invectives, — even saying, she was 
the curse and evil genius of her life ; all this for the 
simple reason, because Lucy Phillips had been able to 
persuade her, that Alice had behaved with insufferable 
rudeness, and used insulting language. Poor Alice ! — 
In vain she pleaded, in vain she spoke the truth ! It 
was Mary's misfortune to lean to and believe her enemies 
rather than her friends. 

After a long absence (which had been occupied by 
the refreshment of a full sized mutton chop, some goose- 
berry tart, and four glasses of fine old port), Lucy came 
in full dressed for dinner ; and the servant man uncover- 
ing the dishes on the table, displayed six minute sausages 
(sausages in the height of June !) and a profusion of 
potatoes. 

" Dear me I" she exclumed, as she helped the sisters, 
" how much cook has wasted these sausages ; they were 
quite large when bought. But there '11 be enough, I 
dare say, as the heat has quite taken away my appetite. 
Really I must have a tonic mixture." And then she 
added, as she looked hard at the dish of potatoes, holding 
enough for four Irishmen, " Pray, help yourselves, pray 
help yourselves ; make yourselves quite at home. Cook 
has not dished ail, — has she John ? 

** Oh ! dear, no ma'am ; she strictly obeyed orders as 
to the wegetables." 

These sausages and potatoes, with a trifling modicum 
of cheese, composed the hospitable dinner, after which, 
leading the way to her richly-fru^shcd drawing-room, 
Mrs. Phillips sat down to the piano, and regardless of 
her guests, played on till it was twilight, and the servant 
brought in the lamp and tea-things. After tea, she again 
disappeared, and when she did return, it was to sit down 
as before to the piano. 

At last, as the clock struck ten, Alice went timidly 
up to her, and said, " We shall be able to remain for the 
night I hope, Lucy ? To-morrow Mary and I uill seek 
out a lodging." 

" I have no spore bed." 

"But the large couch, in the dining-room, will ac- 
commodate us comfortably." 

** The truth is," said Lucy, turning coolly round on 
the music-stool, " I cannot, and I will not accommodate 
you. My cook has procured you a lodging, which is 
ready for you whenever you like to go." 

Alice scorned and despised tliis woman's heartless 
nature too much to reproach ; but Mary, less able to 
resist the strong impulse of the moment, commenced a 
storm of angry words, which were as warmly returned. 
Jn the midst of this scene, Mrs. Phillips runi^ the bcU, 



and ordering up the cook, bid her show the ladies to their 
lodging, whilst John carried the portmanteaus. Alice, ' 
without a word, dressed her angry, weeping sister, and 
leading her from the room, followed the cook to the hall 
door. Her sister once safe in the street, she returned 
into the hall and met Lucy. " Recollect," she said, in a 
voice forcible from its very calmness, " how many years 
you shared my father's roof, and Mary's lavish goodness. 
I leave you to that memory, and the results of this 
night." 

She said no more, but going gently out again, heard 
the door closed like a thunder-clap behind her. This 
evidenced what power her words had had, for Lucy hated 
Alice, from the very bottom of her soul, with that measure 
of strength with which the mean ever hate the superior. 
One true and dear old friend, who had been parted firom 
them all day, now licked their hand, and jumped up wild 
with delight. This friend was no other than Pinch, who 
became in nowise sedate or calm by the time they had 
reached the lodging. This proved to be at a tailor's shop, 
in one of those long streets which intersect Marylebone. 
The shop, which had two little windows on either side a 
door, was closed, so knocking at a sort of private entrance^ 
they were presently admitted by a decent looking woman, 
the mistress oi the house. As soon as the servants had 
set down the boxes and parcels, and were gone, she 
ushered them up a narrow uncarpeted staircase, to a 
first-floor back room decently furnished. Though very 
different to anything Alice had hoped for, with its scanty 
piece of carpet, its wooden bedstead, and blue cotton 
counterpane, its rush-seated chairs, its uncurtained 
window, still aU was fairly clean, and after that day of 
sad experience, the power to call it their own, to reet in 
it undisturbed, to fiind that it would and could shelter 
them, conferred on it a sanctity I can scarcely describe. 
Scarcely a chamber in this wide London but what has 
been, £K)m circumstances like these, a palace in the souls 
of some one creature or another, so omnipotent is love 
or hate, so powerful the contrast of even the smaUeat 
degree of comfort over misery. It is these oontrasta, 
and the rare pleasures annexed, which make the lives d 
the rich so poor beside those of struggling thousands. 
Experience can alone afford this class of pleasures; to 
imagine them is as impossible as to ride the winds. 

The door was no sooner closed upon the sisters, than 
poor Alice's long pent grief burst forth; she fell on 
Mary's bosom and wept passionately. As she grew 
calmer, her first office, as usual, was to prepare Uieir 
toilet for the night, and missing a little parcel they had 
brought, she took the candle and went down stairs to 
seek for it. At the bottom of the staircase, a woman was 
leaning with her head upon the banisters, and Alice as 
she picked up the parcel and returned, held down the 
light and stopped beside her, for the woman leant as 
though she were sick or faint. " Are you ill ?" asked 
Alice, touching the woman's clasped hands, which 
seemed to bum her own by this mere contact. But she 
repeated her question several times without receiving an 
answer. 

" Oh, don't trouble yourself, ma'am," said a decent 
middle-aged man in his shirt sleeves, as he opened and 
looked through a door beside the foot of the staircase, 
" she's only exceeded her usual quantity of gin, more's 
the pity." And as he spoke thus, he reached his arm 
across and shook her lustily. " Get up, will you, Mrs. 
Topple ?" ho continued in an authoritative tone, " get up 
to your room, and bo ashamed of yourself, if you can." 
At tliis command, the woman raised her head just as 
Alice passed her on the staircase, half appalled by the 
brutalized, stolid look, the chalky, palUd cheeks and lips, 
the glazed and unrecognizing eye. It was her first near 
sight of a drunken woman, and a cold shudder, a some- 
thing she knew not what, ran through every nerve, as 
she ascended to her room. She made no comment to 
Mary, though for a fiiU half hour, this woman ooold 
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be distinctlj baud Btaggering np-«t«i™ to the second 
fcw. 

By ■ ifiDpiUbetic impulae, the nsah of painrFnl foe\- 
bgi in the besrti of bolh nsten, the* kDeJt down beside 
the bed together. Tbb impnlM ooiild not bv the nadt 
aT «iiMi>m, for oil tb^ lne< thej hul occupied tejiarsto 
duunben. but potsiblj arose oat of the aorrow of the 
olfbli and frtna Out nintiul, Ibongh tacit, recognition of 
both Datum. thU in anion lay their enlj trust nnd 9tsy. 
Tbu* M they knelt, an obli™n of past sorrow seemed to 
■leal mtt them, and Veaee ber»eLf, ditinely borering with 
■n|^-wing«, to whisper. " Pray to God — and let the har- 
miniy nf nii'Ji prayers lake the last shadow from jour 
(iflvr^UiTO." 

(7b ie eentiaued.) 

HUMILITY. 
EvKKT couidente mind must allow that homility is a 
Uglily necessary and proper disposition. There is abun- 
dant rason to bcliKTe that it contribntei nuklcrially to 
nulie u> comfortable to oorsehca and approved of by 
men. Yet, etnnge lo sir, it was a lirtae of no great 
importance in the 6nt ages of tin: world. Ko andent 
book of morals recommends it. Kealbeo morality cn- 
timly dismissed it from the catriogue of virtues. The 
(ireeka and (he Romans diicarded it. The Jews, though 
lliity seemed to hive been peculiarly sensible of itc eicel' 
tenoe, rarely praWised it. It is dialinctiYe only of modem 
wonls. Biery code of ethics now strongly recommends it. 
" Fiidc was not made for man," whs the observation 
at an aporrypha] writer. The saying has passed into a 
proverb. If man sprang from the dust, what has he to 
be prond of.' Is it birth, beauty, or bodily strength? Is 
it intellectual focaltic», or moral i|UiUiti« f Not one of 
these is a jnst caote for pride. A< to birth, is it not 
more hononrabla to work out one's own dignity — to be 
the arclutecl of one's own [ante and fortune — and to derive 
eMerm in the world from merit and virtue, than to be the 
mere oirspriog of an illuitrioos hnily? Strength and 
beanty hare their Iriainphs. These, however, are but of 
short duration, and give no ground lor pride. ' '' ' 
Bteknesa will destroy bolb. Should they escap 
Hruke, the course of a few yean will be sure tu 
UmD' rain. Have we any greater resison to be proud of 
onr iBtcilectoal faculties? They are equally liable 
tni bodies to decay, and even lo perish, by a thou 
•eddenta. If a man has good moral qualitiea, these ought 
not to swell hit pride; for who that ever seriously ex- 
■n^ned his own heart, and the past actions of his 
hfe, but, in the progress of that eii 
fonod much gtenter nusu fur sluuue and confusion 
ef bee, than for pride and arrogsiiee ? Pride, then. 
nnrenHHiabh) in such imperfect bidngs sa we are. T 
evils it producer are great and numerous \ many pub 
and private calamities result from it; its genuine olTspri 
are envy, jealDusy, discontent, contemptuoniness, a 

Pride is generally said, and frequently found, to ntle 
on superior talents and attainments. In conBciguence 
Uus opinion, ve often see (hose who are destitute of both 
affecting that vanity which they suppose to beli 
them. By assuming the appearance of the fault 
they imagine is connected with genius and talent, they 
andmvKur to giio the reputation of superior excellence. 
Oo the othe* hand, those who really possess tlie qualities 
which otiisn would alfecl. are continually atspiring 
ant«r degroea of eicellence ; and, finding that th 
Ugh attainmenta always fall short of their wishes, i 
iMfhl, even by tbese attainmenta, the virtue of humili 
Sooalea, the wisest man of aiiliquily, confessed that he 
kaa* bat one thing, and that was, that ho knew nothing. 
HI* Isaac Newlou, the wisest man of modem times, maiie 
*^""'-f eonfeseion. It is said, also, of Cicero, who cx- 
•iHad In tba art of speaking well, and who had mrsHired 



all the sciences, that he considered himself in his old age 

TO been crawling alung like a blind man, in lu* 

reKorchea after wisdom. There is not an iDdividoil, 

iwever learned he may be, who, if he were to sound his 

lainments, would not deem himself ignorant. It is only 

those who hate the most exalted, but, at the same time, 

lost false, ideas of themselves, or whose notions of 

ance are ikot raised very liigh, who are easily saliseed 

their acquirements, and proud of such things as 

to others appear subjects fiir humiliation and db- 

of themselves. A really able man is generally 

humble; and sense, which is a jewel, always shines the 



^^'hen we reflect npon onr past faults and erron, 
prejient weakness and impeKeclions, and the eulled 
purity at which we should aim. we essentially check 
Ty vain and presumptuous thought, and leach our- 
lea " lowly -mindediiess." Yet, this n^ection should 
er discourage our hopes, nor induce us tn neglect lo 
■rt our best endeavours to improve our powers; nor 
should it dispose us lo curry lo excess the sense of Lumi- 
miatalo to suppose that wo cannot be twi 
humble. This is tbe case only irith respect to the Deity. 
cannot, by the utmost exertion of our facultied, mea^ 
the distance between Him and as, nor prostrate oor- 
9 too tow liefore him. But, with regard to onr fcllov- 
ures, the case ia dilferent ; a certiun degree of respect 
rselves is necessary to obuin a proportionate degree 
others. Too low on opinion of onrselvee will * 
prevent our undertaking what we ore very able to ace 
plish, and thus prevent the fulfilment of our duty ; ti 
is our duty to eierl Ihe faculties given us lo the utni 
for good purposes; and how shall we exert abibties w 
•- are too humble to suppose we possess ? 
Humility is not a poverty of spirit, nor a slavish c 
pliance with the wills of others. It is merely a i 
sciousness of oar own insufficiency. Every man wh 
sensible, is, therefore, more or less bumble ; he taki 
view of bis owti imperfections, undisguised by 
colouriug, which, while we are engugcd in society, 
passions are apt to throw over them. At the same 
, the sense of his own weakness teaches him to be 
! indulgent lo Ihat of others He is not so apt lo 
igh bitterly agviuit the levities, misfortunes, or in- 
(Uscretiotis of others. He rememWrs how he needs the 
if charity, and he notes the errors of neigh- 
bours and servants wttb a tolerating spirit of l>enevo- 
lence. Thus, a man who is wisely humble, manifeata hii 
opinion of hioLsetf by univereal kindness to his fellow- 

Among the many virtoes which are requisite for the 

right governing of the passions and afTecttons, humility 

may well cidim a forward place. This virtue is not only 

excellent in itself, but <i<eful towards the obtaining of 

' rest. It is the foundation on which all the uthen 

St be built; and he who hD]H9 to gain them wilhoul 

i, will be like the foolish architect of old, who built 

house upon the sand. 



THE LITERATURE OP THE NURSERY. 

whcf U pBBMcd lbs eIdtj snd the dreain I 

Ih Ihe days of nnbreecbed infancy, tho imagination meli 
on the most subslantiol food. Tbe child builds pudt" 
in the air, instead of castles. In his dreams he eon 
plates impofing sbapes — hguree of gingerbread, arrayed 
in golden decorations — the beau idtat of stsU-atlractioni, 
Ihat thine more brightly on liu fancy than tlie coDlenia 
of the mines of El Dorado '. What a place is tbe idual 
London of the provincial enthusiast in petticoats ! Palaim 
of appie-damplings ; spires of elecanifwnr .- pavaini ' 
of pancakes, cipnnd before him ! He is glnaliiif over 
gljiry of ijreate and sugv. seen in his mind's C)e, kI 
•Jud^a^ by hb eiUsnal orbs of vision, be woiiM Kr i 
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mmnoed to be oociqpied with his otechimn. Urefaiiiaof 
moderate derires may set up a qveen-cake as tiie boandAijr 
of their wishes ; or, at most, in a sanguine momenf^ may 
refiresent to themselTes the possibility of reaUiiiig Mr* 
Homer's Christmas dish ; but the poetical trj, the ambi- 
tious spirits of five and rix, give a wider range to their 
rereries, a bolder direction to their hopes. Theyftx their 
aflections and their thoughts at once on a pastry-cook's 
shop ; and it becomes to them what America was to Sir 
Walter Raleigh — a fairy land, an Atalantis, Utopia, the 
i ummum bomtm, the goal of life's race, the Tale of Avocal 
The snowy surface of a twelfth-cake (grander far than 
the snowy summit of the HimU chain), presents to 
these a field of chequered and opulent delight, that 
dasxles the senses, and converts the mind of the youthful 
obserrer into a magic lanthom, reflecting a long succes- 
sion of sweet and luscious magnificence. There are gilt 
coaches, drawn by sleek horses, alike sublime to the si^t 
and taste 1 Potentates, whose crowns are studded with 
plums, and whose sceptres are of lemon-peel \ Ships of 
cinnamon, bridges built of almonds, castles of curdled 
cream, and shepherds and shepherdesses of mgar-candy ! 
And all these are to be eaten as well as looked at I What 
interest this single consideration gives to the picture ! 
The lips instinctiTdy lidc themselves as the gay prospect 
opens. Wordsworth talks in raptures of five sparrow's 
eggs as " a vision of ddigfat ;" if they be so, it must be 
admitted that five tartlets form a vision of ecstacy ! 

A period, however, at length arrives, when this palat- 
able pageantry begins to paU upon the sense ; we no 
longer love lollypop as we have been wont; if we still 
occasionally ogle an orange, it is only under the imme- 
diate and near temptation of the wheel-barrow. The 
appetite is now more cunning than keen; we become 
ratiier connoisseurs than cravers, and have son^ Jroid 
enough to discover that plums and pears are not so 
delicate as peaches. It is then, under the languor of 
satiety, that the youthful imagination seeks new stimuli ; 
and the delicacies of the library, particularly if their 
binding be calculated to raise old recollections, and gently 
agitate former desires by its resemblance to the contents 
of the gingerbread stall, — supply powerful attractions. 
This is an era that generally remains included within the 
Umits of the memory of the man — and we ourselves fieel 
that we may describe it with the fulness which memory 
warrants. What enchanting details lurked under the 
variegated cover of Mother Gk>08e ! How exqxusite the 
perftmie of Mother Bunch's darling nose-gay I Our lite- 
rary horizon in those days was peopled with dragons, was 
lit up with chariots of fire, and beautified with magical 
rainbows 1 The landscape before us was ever firesh, ever 
graceful, ever changing. Now Blue Beard swept by — a 
stem image of mysterious and ferocious pomp, composed 
of Persian Satrap and Grand Turk, with all the parade 
of camds and slaves, and waving banners in his train. 
At the next moment, we would be attempting to penetrate 
the high and tangled woods in which the Sleeping Beauty 
lay concealed. Then how sweet it was to accompany 
poor Little Red Ridinghood, on her walk by village lanes, 
girded with hedges — not without taking a wistful peep at 
the "cheese-cakes,'* and the "little pot of butter," in 
the basket which she bore on her left arm 1 Those nice- 
ties were for her old grandmother ; but her grandmother 
never enriched her toast out of the pot which Little Red 
Ridinghood cairied 1 The deceitful monster's fatal reply 
to Ihe innocent crjacolation — " Grandmama, what great 
teeth you have got 1" — continued to startle us at every 
reading with undiminished effect, as if we had heard the 
gnash of the ravenous seizure, and the crackling of the 
unfortunate child's bones! We used to gaze on Cin- 
derella's fiioe, where she sat amongst the cinders, as if it 
were a lily in a wfldemess of foul weeds; but our g r eat est 
fiivourite, if we recollect rightly, was the description of 
the feats of the White Cat, her ddightfnl hunting amy, 
and all the attractions of the fUine court. This we 



consider still as a truly elegant tile. What reader is not 
charmed by the silent attentions of the lovely mouserr 
her anxious care of the beautifU prhice, and the exquisite 
firicass6e of "tlie&ttest mice imaginable?" Theexwdium 
of each of these histories is of sublime simpUctty, calcu- 
lated to rouse the attention, which has seldom or ever 
reason to complain of disappointment. — " Once upon a 
time," " In the reim of King Arthur," or, better still, 
" In days of yore !'' Who has not longed for the oip of 
Fortunatus, still more than for his purse ? Who has not 
reverenced batter-pudding for having given that needful 
shelter to the hero Thumb, which the royal oak afforded 
to Charles of bleased memory ? The Bean-stalk is still 
with us an object of veneration, as we walk in the fields, 
because of its connexion with the fhmous legend of Jack. 
We may, we believe, boast of having seen the most 
fiivoured specimens of the present generation of cats, but 
we candidly confess we have never nad the good fortune 
to meet with one individual whose talents and carriage 
were at all comparable to his of the " Boots." There is 
nothing, we think, in Danto or Cobbett more tremendous 
than his threat uttered to the trembling reapers: — "Good 
peoj^ ! if you do not tell the king, who wiO shortly pass 
this way, that the meadow you are reaping belongs to my 
master, the marquis of Carabas, you shall be diopped as 
small as mince-meat!" And yet how insinuatingly 
respectful was the same blusterer to the unsuspicious 
ogre, who treated him " as civilly as an ogre could do," 
and of whom puss in return made a meal ! The consum- 
mation of this interesting history is worthy of its noble 
cause ; the master of the cat married a princess^ and the 
" cat became a great loi'd, — nor ever after pursued rats 
and mice but for his amusement !" 

We must crave permission to proceed a little further ; 
fbr really there is more pleasure to us in the names of 
past delights, than in most of the realities by which we 
are surrounded. Fbrtunio, and her band of seven, with 
their expressive titles, should never be forgotten. It is 
in this tale that we find the following magnificent descrip- 
tion of an ogre : — " Galifron is a giant as high as a 
steeple; he devours men as an ape eats nuts; when he 
goes into the country he carries cannons in his pockets to 
use as pistols !" 

" Fa, fe, fl, fb, fiim I 
I smdU the blood of tn EngUihinui I 
Be he alive I or be he dead, 
I'll grind hi> bones to make me bread t'* 

What is well worthy of admiration in the above, is the 
accuracy with which the giant disposes his vowels ; but 
the horrible intimation of these mysterious monosylkbles 
will never, in after life, cease tingling on the eanof those 
who have heard them pronounced with becoming solem- 
nity in their infancy. Let us wind up the series with 
Tom Thumb ; he of whom his poetiod historian thus 
speaks: — 

** An oak leaf he had for his crown, 
Hi* shirt it was by spiders spun. 
With doublet wore of thistle's down, 
His trowsers up with points were done. 
His stockings, of apple-rinds, they tie 
With eye-Ush pluck't from his mother's eye ; 
His shoes were made of a mouse's dun. 
Nicely tann'd— the hair within." 

The lore of the nursery, however, we must contend, 
has gone retrograde. 

The nursery songs and stories, to have their proper 
effect, should be permitted, like the common law, to 
depend greatly on tradition. They are now, however, 
we grieve to say, even illustrated in every variety of way. 
They are no longer sacred. When people can read in a 
book, " here we go up, up, up ; and hera we go down, 
down, downy;" or, " I had a little husband no bigger 
than my thumb ;" one may be as sure that they have lost 
their empire in their proper sphere, as that the songs of 
the ffighland bards are no longer sung by the l&gh- 
landers since Maqiherson translated and pttartad 
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TLe nwmeiit modem critidani cm be faronght to bear dd 
Ihe BOlenui trmditions of s people, their power of iuspirk- 
tion Diaj be prenounced la hoTe became extinct. But 
fnptiie illuBtrationi have pjea the moital blon to (he 
chum. Mother Hubbivd and her Dog were bciaja of 
loo ided a cut to be visibty represented without losing, 
like Falrtaff, the greater part of their eflicscj. Then, 
■gUD, wliat sort of prints are they, that tbe child is now 
called Bpoa to admire ? The glaring culonrs of the wood- 
eat* with which the rsTourite stories of our childhood are 
now dooontcd, form s Btriking coutragt to the disrii, 
(hadowy figures with which tbe; used formerl]' to ba 
accompanied. WhatsTer mere artisU aaj fj, wo are 
Mite (a bate all true poela, and lorera of poetrj, with us, 
when we affirm, tbU these old-fiuhioned affairs, how- 
eter occasiouallj clums; and irregular, pouened a 
higher ebaracler, aad created a deeper interest, Ibaa the 
flashj picture* now presented to the notice of juienile 
■mateurs. There was a eeiise of mysterj conTeyed b; 
the undefined, doudj shapes and countetumces, that for 
mrtij looked forth from the psge of a dull grey. Tht 
HOrj was then inieparablr connected with the picture, 
and the picture with the slDr;. Nov they may be scpa- 
taled; the picture Is now a 6ae thing by itself. We well 
remember, still, the impression made on our fancy by the 
dim delineations in our old copy of the affectiog history 
of the Babel in the Wood ! We still recollect the feel- 
ings eieited by the dark, grim figure of the wicked uncle, 
sitting by the badude of bis dying brother and Bister I 
llo iok with which it was printed had run into a blot, in 
the blackness of which the human linesmenti and ahape 
were just discomible ; and thus was aplly and forcibly 
typified to the child's imagination, the foulness of his 
hnrt, and the atrodty of bis infernal conduct. Then the 
dying parents lay in white — a funt outline indicated their 
feeble bodies, — and the bed-alotbes, too, were led in 
white — emblems rather than representations — while all 
the rest of the apartment, whtro death and guill pre- 
sided, was sunk in an awe-intpiring gloom. The staring 
prints iu the children's books, now sold, do 
mther an equally forcible or equally desirable i 
upon children. It is the pretty picture, not the pretty 
story, that now chiefly interests; and thus tho interes' ' 
«ach la lessened. Formerly, the cut required much 
planationj and reference was laboiionaty made, through 
the (nolhec or nune, to the reading, in order to satisfy 
the curiointy excited by its sublime indtatioctneas. The 
embellisbment ncrer went before the meaning, — neve 
anticipated it, but rather rested modestly and decently 
Lttle way belund, as a servant in attendauce. ready to aid 
but never foreitlaUing. 

Indeed, we confess that we behold, with a saddened 
gisace, the march of intellect that has so trampled 
the magical my&tery of (ho literature of the nursery. 



that of his "man of busineu," and in no language aava 
the words, " Oiie, give I" Hannah More, we beliere. 
considered jujila-potilion as being productire of more 
marriages than all other circnmstauces lakm together ; 
and, if carefiil analysis were made, we suspect it would 
be found (hat upon it hinge almost all the bands of civil 
sooiety ; and if the rich will turn away their nose, and 
look upon the poor only aa machines which are to recMva 
support merely that they may do their work, just as • 
stcnm-engine is supplied with coals, or a mill with water, 
they cannot eipect tbat the poor are to treat them with 
res|iect and ceremony, hr less with regard. The poor 
have feelings as well as the rich ; and these feelings, aa 
tbry are less disguised by education and habits of policy, 
always eipress themselves more openly, and we may add. 
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SYMPATHY BETWEEN CLASSES. 

Scotland at least, at 
constant, and friendly, 
between the higher 
classes of Ktdety and the lower ) and long after the chief 
Hid the Tasnl had oeued to feed at the same table, and 
ahare together the btigues and (he pleasures of (be field, 
the "Lunl and the tenant" were in (he habit of coming 
freqncntly and cordially together. We bare no decided 
or larking partiality for ancestry, for a race who came 
hi at the lime of the Conqueror, or have warmed the 
Mnie heorlh since the da;* of the Bruce; and yet we 
csnuot help thiiikiug tbat the honest rustics felt far more 
Mai4ed to the " laird of the suld family," who stopped 
to talk with them a'ooul (he deeds which bis grandfather 
and their gruidfiklbers had done together, than they can 

fi«d In thir (lUee.men. tBi-gatherer, ami '- 

IWM morchaBl, wb'> apeak* ID them by 



and aifection which all rude nations hare lor their 
mli'rs, and chieTs, and great men, even when these are 
neil her very wise nor very well-behaved, shows plainly 
tbat the principle of showing deference to place and 
wealth is inherent in human nature ; and if at any time 
the aflectioas and Tencration of the poor be estranged 
Irum the rich, it may be laid down » an axiomatic truth, 
lliat tbe rich are in lanlt. And diotdd thoe be at pre- 
sent on the part of the poor in this country any animosity 
toward the rich, farther (ban that which is forged out of 
the misrepresented voice of real distress, and the elamoon 
and calumnies of aUnnists, the fiiult must be in the rich 
themselves, and cannot be averted but by them. When- 
ever we find a landlord liberal, and kind, and *""i'i— ■ 
with his (enan(a, we find him respected and almost adored 
by them, down to the humblost ploughman and the 
meanest cottager; and wherever we find the same con- 
duct in the master of a manufactory, or other work, 
toward those whom he employs, we are sura (o find simi- 
lar fidelity and attachment io them. We could mention 
many triumphaot prools which have come within our own 
observation; but the introduction of real names might 
eecm invidious, and fictitious ones would not answer the 
purpose. We believe that the instances which could bo 
related from the manufacturing world are not so perfect 
as those which could be drawn from tbe agriculturaL 
But this is easily accounted for; the manufacturing 
labourer is less ioolized, and at the same time be is more 
in the way of temptation ; but, notwithstanding all thi*, 
tho position which we have laid down could be proved 

The feelings and sympathies, the loves and attach- 
ments, of human beings, were implanted in them as the 
bands of mutual good offices, and tbey cannot be pur- 
chased with money. You may buy any man's labours, 
and even his words, but no pricewill purchase the human 
heart. It calls for reciprocal esteem ; and if that be 
withheld, however much interest and hypocrisy may 
spire to hide its feelings, it turns away in disgust from 
ofiered price ; and, even though it ho so much lost 
and corrupted as to lake the bribe, and do that fbr which it 
is given, it uniformly, thongh sometimes secretly, loathes 
■ _ * les the briber. Upon this principle, we find 
that (he hirelings upon whom any person or gorermnenl 
lavishes merely pecunhiry rewards, are always (lie first to 
deicrt and betray even the bribers, when they are reduced 
to that state in which they can bribe and reward no mora. 
ipio who betrayed our Saviour was not he who 
. his bosom, but he who bore Ihe pune. 



GatAT deeds ate great legacies, and work with won- 
drous usury. By what nun has done, we learn what man 
gauge the power and prospects of our race. 
A great career, thongh baulked of its end, is still a land- 
mark of human energy. 

happy temper keeps up a kind of day- 
tho mind, eicludes each gloomy prospoct, aad 
fills it with a steady and perpetual sennily. 
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Frank Fitretter and hU Friendt; or. Woodland Ad- 
venturet in the Middle States qf North America ; by 
Henry William Herbert. Richard Bentley, 3 yols., 
post 8vo. — We have much pleasure in introducing to our 
reader's notice a new work by this writer, who has 
attained so much celebrity among our transatlantic 
friends. In doing so, it may not be unnecessary to say 
a few words concerning Mr. Herbert's doings and de- 
servings in literature. He is not only one of the best 
translators of modem languages in the United States, 
but is also one of the very few really original writers 
that they have yet produced. His style is fresh, sharp, 
" go-a-head/' sensible, — ^in short, YtmJkee, in the beat 
sense of that word; perhaps, we ought to say, Anffh- 
American, 

He is full of love for the sports, scenery, and peculiar 
habits of his country; and out of the fulness of the 
heart, his mouth speaketh. Therefore it b that Mr. 
Herbert's pictures, and descriptions, and sketches of cha- 
racter are none of them made after a pattern, however 
good, of some European school, but are genuine Ameri- 
can produce. Rough enough, sometimes, it may be, but 
unadulterated — ^thoroughly original t which is, after all, 
the most Important quality to be considered in a literary 
commodity, although not the only one. " Field Sports 
in the United Stotes," and " Marmaduke Wyvil," are, 
we believe, the best known of this author's previous 
works. Whether Mr. Herbert be American by birth, we 
know not, but the land of his predilection, and of his 
literary birth, is America. 

All English sportsmen, or lovers of the woodlands wild, 
will find " Fnmk Forester and his Friends " congenial 
companions. They will learn much from it of the 
difference between the shooting and hunting of this 
country, and those of the gigantic land over the Atlantic. 
They will believe Frank Forester pulls a long bow, 
when he talks of two friends of his out in the 
Warwick Woodlands, ten years ago, who bagged one 
hundred and fifteen woodcock and quail, between sunrise 
and sunset. But it is /act, nevertheless. And if they 
stare at the sport of America, what will they say of her 
sportsmen, when they read the following remarks on 
Tom Draw, the innkeeper, one of Forester's friends. He 
is exceptional, certainly ; but as a thoroughly American 
sketch, we give it. It is a good specimen of our author's 
humorous style : — 

'*' I discovered him,' said Archer; ' and it's not the 
act of my life of which I am the least proud. I expect 
that I shall go down to hbtory, at least, side by side, 
with Columbus and Vasco di Gama, and such-like wor- 
thies, as the discoverer of Tom Draw, the great American 
original.' 

" ' He is, indeed, an original ! ' said Forester. 

" * He is the original — the only original I have ever 
met with in the United States. It is an odd thing, and 
I cannot account for it, but original and eccentric charac- 
ters appear to me to be the growth of old countries.' 
******** 

" Just as he uttered those last words, they reached the 
top of the hill, and descried coming up the opposite side 
of the ascent, in his large two-horse waggon, the re- 
nowned Tom Draw. 

Ilia large double-seated waggon, of a bright green 
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hue picked out with black, was almost entirely concealed 
in the mass of buffalo hides, among which, occupying 
•almost the whole width of the front seat, the fat man sat 
sublime. His horses, full sixteen hands in height, the 
one a magnificent red roan, the other an iron gray, 
breasted the steep hill with arched crests and high round 
action, at full ten miles the hour; and, as Harry was 
wont to say, but for the trifling difference in their cc^our, 
few gentlemen in any country could boast a handsomer 
or better matched pair, not to say as good travellers, as 
that of mine host of Warwick. 

" But the man — the fat man ! 

" A volume would scarce suffice to describe his out- 
ward man ; a library would fail to convey a just idea of 
the excellences, the oddities, the humours of this most 
worthy, most original, most happy of characters. 

" Wrapped in his ample overcoat of drab pilot doth, 
with buckskin mittens on hb hands, and a huge fiur cap 
on hb thick iron gray locks, beneath which shone out, 
beaming with mirth and gaiety and genuine good humour, 
the broad expanse of hb ample and handsome fisu^e. 
Fred Heneago thought he had never beheld such a 
mountain of fiesh. 

" As he sat in hb waggon, perched on the high soft 
cushion of hb easy seat, with all the lower part of hb 
person enveloped in the warm buffiilo robes, the effect of 
his enormous size was in some sort concealed, or, at 
least, diminished ; inasmuch, as the breadth and rotun- 
dity were not now contrasted with the want of height, 
wluch, when standing, rendered hb width more conspi- 
cuous. Still, as he measured the vast breadth of hb 
bhoulders, and suffered hb eye to fall over the regular 
protuberance which swelled outward from his chin down- 
ward in fair round proporUon, Fred looked inquiringly at 
Harry, and said^ 

" ' Jest apart, do you mean to tell me that huge 
animal can shoot — can walk ?' 

'• * I never saw a better shot — I have rarely walked 
with a staunchcr walker. He is not fast, of course ; but, 
where the ground is solid, he is unwearied, and, without 
any exception, he is the most thorough and best sports- 
man I know anywhere.* 

'* • The deuce ! How toll is he ?' 

" ' About five foot six, and measures round the place 
where hb waist should be, five foot nine; thus being 
literally larger round than he b long. His thigh b 
bigger in girt than my chest, and I am not exactly a 
baby. He weighs twenty-four stone six pounds; and, 
by Jove ! his heart b as large as hb whole body. Upon 
my word, it is no exaggeration to say, he b all h(»rt. 
I really love Tom. How are you, Tom ?' * How are 
you?' he exclaimed, as he arrived within hail. 

" ' How be you, boys? How be you?' shouted the 
fat man, in a deep rich joyous tone, which bespoke hb 
hearty and jovial character. ' I'm pretty smart, now the 
cot. eather's come. What sport to-day ?' 

^''ery fair, Tom,' replied Archer, ' very fair, indeed ; 
not t^vutc 80 much as you and I have done in old times, 
but very fair, as things go now-a-days. About ninety 
head, I think, in all, and half of them woodcock.' 

" ' Thaf s not so slim, anyways. Leastways not so 
slim for you, boys, when you harn't got old Tom along 
with you. For you cam't mark a quail, no how — not 
one on you — worth a cuss; nor shoot them, neither. 
Leastways, Frank carn't.' 

" * WcU ! and whose fault was it we hadn't old Tom 
with us? Did not I send you word to come over to 
breakfast, and bring your cannon and that brute. Dash ! — 
You are getting lazy in your old age, or playing possum, 
you old hippopotamus ! ' 

** * Hippo — devil /' answered the fat man. * Come, 
get them little sorrel scrubs o' youm out o' my way, or I 
drive over you, to rights, and smash yoii into nauthen. 
Get on ! Forester's kind o' dry. Hb little jaws b sticked 
togetlier, for want o' suystenin' ; or ebe h«'8 so drank. 
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I be eara't rp«sb. Get an, J«c: I wbiiI 

' Onoifl How tho donoe diJ j<m mut*ge Ihnt? — 
re ritd you ^rt ■ cliBiice lo drinli ?' 
' Jem Dtuku'a mietp up tba rovl j^nde*, undrr the 
E big blnak waIduI; Biid 1 ■« ■ black ntnn jag 1)j him. I 
(1 bcM driaked it pretty nil down, for he was 
\g lunl and fut, 1 IcU you i and I tliaught, if so be 
led up, and found any M. Iw'd be Join' himself a 
of, likely. Ha't lUe damriest crittef, "hen lie'e 
I drunk!— an I jail polled old Roan up, uiil ^t out and 
lut^edl Tfaca I t4Kik up ttie jog and iliook il, jest to 
inJciV like, how much there was in i^ you knuw." 
^' ' And how mHch was Ihore, T.-in ■ ' 
" • Only X liltiu mite, I tcU you— a pint, may be, or 
B trirto over, WtU, when ha heard Ihe liquor chuck, 
ebnck, in tlie juc, like, Jem bivtirred, and lurnod o>er 
on hi* back, and nemcd uneasy, kind o' — so 1 miule no 
man irorii, but jeat diinked il up.* 

" • And left the jug emply, I'll Ira boand, yon ahl 
beUhanl* Mud Pottater. ; 

"•miati do ynu ihink I'd Weol?' replio"! the fat, 
(Mn, with a oiiglity ahow of indignation. ' No, no I I 
nude a fur chau^ with Jcmj no Ono can aay I ^toded 
it. And what I left instead of Che apple-jack, 'ill do him 
■ pUgny oght more good." 

" ' Wbat did yoQ leave instead, eh, Tom ?' { 

■■■ Flrn beat fish-oil 1' replied Tom, with a monstrous 
eiplnrion of merriment. ' It did smell some, I reckon ; | 
but Jim's not particler, and I doesn't begmdge him the 
Bowdl, no how. 1 guess't wam't the first time there had 
been fiih-oil iu Ihe jug. and I wamts a gloM of Archer's 
old Yauniky to wrench my mouth out. Git on, dew ; 
whip up them scruh*, or I'll be atop on yon down the 
biU. Git on, boys, dew.' " 

Falfltaff may hare fumisbed a few ideas fin- Tom Draw, 
but if our readers will take " Fmnk Forester" in hand, 
they will percdye a marked diAercDce between the two — 
a difference as wide as the Atlantic and live hundred years 
jmneii together, and the unmeasnrable ditlaiice between 
an hnamt man and a rogue, joined to that. 

Ptank is a gentleman of easy fortune i his chief friendn 
an thia Tom Draw, and two others, hi^ own equals in 
yean, educsHoa. fortnue, and lodal tiuih, vit., Frederick 
Uaneage and Harry Ari'hcr, who arc both Britishers, as 
i« Frank hiouolf, wha in travelling in America to see the 
gatires, — biped. [|Uadni|icd, and finny. There is a little 
lore-making, a runsway marriage, and a mordcr in the 
tkird TOluiue ! but the greBtcsl part of the book contains 
BDlbitig but the moat Urely and hearty description! of 
llral-rate sport, fim-rale cheer after it, and first-rate 
Lteraper»d with rcmarkahle s(iort- 
IrouiKed for by Ihe anthnr. an fact, but 
often iuTcdible to English minds) and rough huuiO' 
nnu conTersationi, in which peraonal remarks and 
depradatarr epithets may well be borne with, for the 
•ake of tbe real good-will, wil, and unconscions wisdom 
of ttkS int^rlacutoTS. 

It needf no tecbnicnl. or even practical, knowledge 
of tpotting to enjoy this book. Town-dwelling men, 
■nd area women, may thoroughly enjoy \\f beat parts ; 
bacanae il plans Iiefot« the reader's mind nil that it is 
Deetaaary to know on the subject ; and, we believe, there 
Ife few that will not he carried awny by the fiiree of thi 
BSllior'a love of it. 11 is scarcely necesnaty to ny, thai 
hi! deacriptions of scenery arc the retorse of lediuoa or 
iiM&etJre; lliey indicate an artist's eye, 
bcul ef a wan. wboae life is uiefid to 



valued blessing to himaclf. A sormpt heart if inciqiable 

of appreciating pleasirreB so pore as those afforded by 
the beauties of Nature. No bad man over rose at four 
B^clock, for the mere ])urpose of seeing what Jeremy 
Taylor calls " Ibe preparation which the nun makes in 
gouig forth from his chamber in the east, " or climbed a 
hill merely to gnie on the prospect below. 

We will not give cjuotationa from Herbert's (cene 
painting in pen and ink, because wo have only space far 
two more eitracts, — one of which i 
hunter's " yam" we have marked, because it is as trnthfill 
OS it is eidting and jnterecting. The aoid hi 
his reason for uniformly refusing to drink, except when 
be is tliirsty ;— 

" 'Now, then, for yonr story,' said Harry, when Ihe 
pi|.'ei were all lighted, and the punch tasted and approved. 
' Ue »3 qnick as you can, and after that we will la bed 
inMantly, for we must be afoot eorly.' 



ist, if « 



means venison. Well, a 



Its nigh fbrly years agone, i 
then, and was right and smart and alrong, I tell you ; hot 
I did spree it oncet in a while like— not to say that 1 
a drunkard— for sometimes I'd go weeks and monthi 
cold wBler; but then again I'd get right hot, I tell ; 
for a week, may be, and ipend half my mmin's Uke, ' 
be good for nothing for a month arterwards. Well, i 
"'lere was few houses in them days, nor no clearings 
igher than the Coshocton turnpike. Thet^ was no vil- 
lage herd, nor no store nigher than Jess Wood's, clear 
away beyant Haua Schmeider'a toll-gate. I lived here, 
bU alone, where I lives now. I'd a purly nice log-house, 
and a log-stable for old Roan, and a lean-to (<>r my dogs, 
just on the pond's edge. Well ! it was winter time; and 
winters In them days was six liiacsoa cold as they is now. 
Thpre was nigh six fnot of snow on the level, and in the 
hollows it was drifted twice as deep, all on it, I reckon. 
Well ! deer was a hundred where you'll find ten Ibese 
times, and bar (bear) a thousand on cm. I'd had good 
lurk all the winter, and it was nigh the holedays. I'd 
got out of lead ean a'most putty short of powder. It frui 
ivery night sharper nor nothing, and there was fich a 
cru<t as mout a borne an elephant — but there wa/t ele- 
phant them days ; seems to me they grows plentier s 
bar grows scarcer, and beaver ain't none left. Wi-ll, 
rigged up a jumper, and loaded it with peltry, and helclied 
up oh) Roan, and ofli?d lo Jess Wood's — twentj mile I 
guess — through a biased wood road, meaning tu get me a 
keg or two of powder, and some bars of lead, sell of my 
plunder, and be back the same night. Off 1 went, fartlnt 
but when 1 come lo Jem's, there was a turkey shoot, yon 
see. and a hull grist o' hoys, and we shot Jays, 
drinked end played nigtats ; and to be done with't, 't 
the (bird day, putty well nn for night, when I started, 
and 1 putty hot at that. Well, it was moonlight nights, 
and I gut along smart and ea^-y. till I got on the hill jot 
above the beaver-dam. Tlie bcaver-dam wam't broke 
then, and the pond was full, but it was frui right si 
and bald, and I went over it at a smart Iral, and 
thinking I'd be hum in an hour ; when, jest as I was half 
ways over, I heerd a wolf howl, and then another, and 
then another ; and in less time Ihan I can tell yon, there 
was Ihurty or fawty of them devils a jabhcrin' as fast as 
ever you heerd Frenchmen, on my trail ; and before 1 was 
well acrost, 1 could see them coming, yelping and screech- 
ing. aU in a black snarl Uke. all on 'em lo gcther. over 
lie clear ice. Well, I whipped up old Roan, and little 
whip he needed, for when he hiird them yell, ho laid 
down bit ears, and laid down his belly ti 
by thunder, didn't he strirk it througl 
over smooth, up hill and down hollow, and oncet I Cbonght 
>hould a ran dear out of hearing on em. But gtring 



otbent and a ' up Ui( big moantdn, when * 



li nigh the crown. I 



ovn't UU how it wm adsaetly, bat pitch down we went 
into a cUmed rodLy hoki, and tlie fust thing I knowed I 
was half head orer in the snow, and the jumper broke 
to etamal smash, and old Boan gone ahead like the wind., 
and I left alone to fight fiswty devils, and puttj hot at 
that. Well, I tok heart, and fixed mj rifle, and as they 
come yelping np the hiU, I drawed stret, and shot one 
down, and run like thunder, a loadin' as I went, — for I 
knowed as the derils would tar the one I'd wounded into 
slivers, and while they was atarin' him, f9r sartin, their 
sereedies mout a made a body's hair stand up on his head 
like ; but they soon quit that fim, and took my trail again 
in aimest. Well, I got loaded, and I went to prime, and 
damed if my flint hain't got smashed to pieces I i felt 
in my pouch — in my pockets — ^not a flintl I was hot as 
I telled you when I quit Jms's, and left them on the bar. 
Oh ! wam't I in a fix 1 and there wam't no big trees 
neither ; and if there had a been, it was so bitter cold, 
I thought a man must a died afore it was morning. But I 
thought it wam't no use to tity die, no how, so I run for the 
biggest tre, and dum it. It wam't thicker nor my body 
much, a stunt hemlock, not over fifteen feet, or eighteen 
at most, to the fust limb, and none higher that would bear 
my weight, and a tight match if that would. Well, I 
dum it ? and there, firom eleven o'dock of a winter's 
night, I sot pershin' with cold and a'most dead with 
fear, — I am't easily skeart ndther, — ^with them fawly 
devils howHn' under me, and licking their chaps, and 
glarin' with their fiery eyes, and every now and then a big 
un jumping within tluree feet of the limb I sat on, and 
the limb rraddng, and the tree bendin', 'at I thought I'd 
go rvery minute. Day broke at last, and then I hoped 
they'd a quit ; but not they. The sun ru ; still there 
they was a didin' round the trse, madder nor iver, foam- 
ing and firothing at their jaws, and oncet and again fight- 
ing and tearing at one another. Gentlemen, I was a stout 
young man, when I dum that hemlock, and my hair war 
as blade as a crow's back; when I fell down,---for come 
down I didn't, — I was as thin and as bent, ay, and as 
white-headed as you see me. Since then I never drinked, 
only when I war dry, and then niver over oncet in the 
mornings and oncet again at night.' 

" ' But how, in heaven's name, did you escape them ? ' 
asked Forester, who was interested beyond measure in 
the wild narrative, 

" ' By heaven's help,' answered the hunter solemnly. 
* Some chaps chanced on old Roan's carcase in the woods, 
alter they devils killed him, and knowed whose horse he 
war, and tuk the back track, and come down on the mad 
brutes firom to leeward, with seven goad true rifles. They 
killed five on em at the first shot, let alone what they 
wounded ; and the rest made stret tracks ; but I didn't 
see it ; for, at the crack of the first shot, my head went 
round and round, and I pitched down right amongst em. 
But they was skeart as bad as I was, and hadn't no time 
to look arter me.' " 

Perhaps nothing less than being tkeared by wolves will 
suffice to make some men leave off bad habits. 

It would scarody be fair, either to Mr. Herbert or to 
America, to dismiss this book without fisvouring the 
reader with some account of the good dieer to which 
Vnok and his friends do so much justice. It is a fine 
sight to see them set out on a day's snipe, cock, or quail 
shooting. They may be seen at breakfast thus, furnish- 
ing hints to epicures and cooks that may be found worth 
noting. 

" ' Harry, give me another cup of the Bohea, and a 
comer of that pie. Whaf s it made of? It looks very 
good.' 

" ' It t« very good. It is, I think, the beet pie in the 
world; a fat rump-steak at the bottom, a dosen hen- 
qnailq, a score of hard-boilad e«||ib <k handfU of red 



pepper-pods. It is an invention jointly daimed by my« 
self and Fhmk; the pepper-pods were his idea, and • 
great improvement they are, too. But hullo I there 
comes Dick with the drag and the dogs; he^s before hb 
time a few minutes. Put the blankets on them, Did^' 
he added, opening the window and speaking to the lad, 
' and drive them round the ring; we will be ready in 
five or ten minutes. Ring the bell, Heneage^ thersTs a 
good fellow ; I want to tpeik to Timothy.' 

" A moment had not passed before Timothy made his 
appearance, no longer rigged in his neat plain livery 
coat, but wearing a long round jacket of bla^ vdveteen, 
with stout breeches and leggings of Yorkshire ecrd, and 
a large game-bag dung across his shoulders* 

*' • Tim,' said his master, ' go and tdl Mrs. Ddghton 
that we will dine at six o'dock, and adc her what she 
means to feed us on.' 

" * I can tdl that without axing t* cook,' responded 
Tim. ' She's boon to have veniM>n soup, and tf big 
perch, Tom Draw sent us oop, barbecued, and a roast leg 
of mutton and boiled partridges.' 

*** Boiled partridges I' Heneage interrapted him. 
'Boiled/ good Lord! Is it pftssible that you have 
turned heathen, Harry ? or has Tim taken ' his morning' 
a thought too strong ?' 

" ' Ndther, Fred, ndther I They are the best things 
you ever tasted, larded and boiled with celery sauce.' 

" ' Partridges ?' exdaimed Heneage. * Partridges ?' 

" ' Yes, partridges ; that is, partridges as they cdl 
them here ; but, in reality, as I told you last night, n^ed 
grouse.' 

" ' Worse and worse, by Heaven 1 Boiled grouse. Hear 
it not shade of Colonel Tliomton 1 Hear it not Captain 
Ross or my Lord Kennedy — ^you who did whilom aidmit 
this recreant to your sodety — hear not the excess of hb 
villainy. By all the gods I toiled grouse !' 

" ' We will not discuss them now, Fred ; but if you do 
not discuss them, and that too with much gusto, when we 
come in at six o'dock, I will plead guilty to any possible 
enormity I Well, what else, Timothy ?' 

" ' Roast woodcock, cheese, caviare, and red herrings.' 

** ' Bravo, Mrs. Deighton V replied Harry, ' and what 
have you got to take along with us for hmcheon ?* 

" ' Ay'se gotten a cauld toong 'at was maade ready 
flast night, and was na coot, and bre-ad and hooter, and 
ftwa quart wicher bottle full o' f breawn sherry.' 

" ' Well. And the guns are in the waggon, are th^ ? 
And lots of powder and shot, caps and caids.' 

"'Ay, ay, Sur.' 

" ' Well then, bring in our box coats, and my budEsfcin 
mittens, and we'll be off at once.' " 

And the reader is taken for a day's shooting, sudi as 
he would be puzxled to get in this country; and, perhaps, 
might prefer to read of, rather than to realise, since it is 
attended with five times the exertion of such pleasure- 
seeking here. But they make up a glorious bag at the 
end of the day ; forty-three woodcodc, thirty-six quail, 
five ruffled grouse, and two couple of wood-duck. Tolera- 
ble for three men in one short day I for they had to be 
home to dinner at six, be it remembered. 

Mr. Herbert seems well acquainted with English 
sporting matters ; but it is his account of these things in 
America that will make his book attractive to our readers. 
Frank Forester, Harry Archer, and Fred Heneage are 
very fine gentlemanly fellows, as well nBjIrai best sports- 
men ; and the quietest people, who love to sit by the 
fire in an easy chair, or to saunter in a garden, with no 
object but that of sauntering, will be amused and inte- 
rested by their racy talk, jovial ddngs, and indomitable 
love of spoit. Oeoasional horse-play and strong language 
must be pardoned, as tma to nature^ though fidae in 
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CARDS. 



Wc have very curioiu kocounts haaded down to as of 
Ibn intention of cuds, u the coatrivanoe of i. painter In 
1390, for the purjiose of diverting Charles the Siith of 
France, mbu tiad fallea into a deep melanchoij. Some 
MJ ths four inits were deiigned to represent the four 
plimipal claises of KKietr. Oenri, or hearti, Here used 
for l}ie emblem of choir-men, or eccL'siaMics ; hut the 
f^NUiiardfl hare copat, or chalices. Instead of hearts, 
thoitgh in allasioD to tlie ame character. The DobiliCj, 
oi prime miliUr; part of the kinjdom, are repreaenied 
br nhat the French all pifet, the poiala of lancea or 
pikes ; ia which, fiom ooi ignorance of the meaning or 



prejudice of hii elder brother, and pined 
his life in one continual round of disasters. His wan 
with Castile were invariably unsDCcesifuJ, and his death 
^Quioaed by a poiBonod vest. Knding his case 
■te, he dispatched an officpr to the fort of Salo- 
to put his brother Jnnf to death. Icit that prince's 
nts should form any obstacle to bis son's inecea- 
Tbe officer found the prince plafin; at chess, and 
WHS with great dilRcDltj prerailed upon to permit bim to 

if the death of MBhemed, 
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rds, which the Spaniards hai 
nstead of pikea. Carreaui 
djanonds, square stones, or tiles, appear 

• hard-Hjuned representatian of citizens, 
tradesmen ; but the peaasntiy, or doss of people engaged 
in the pursuits of a^cultnre, had a much more appro- 
priate type in what the French called Irefia, trefoil, or 
dtner-grass, iastesd of which the Epaniardi adng tiutot, 
■tana or clubs, in the carrcspanding suit of that cards. 
we have absurdly anneied the Spanish signification to 
the pRncb tig^ure. 

Olhen will have it that the four suits are all military 
emblemsj that hearts Imply courage to defend our coun- 
try i that the arms then in use were piquet, lances, and 
faeaiiy arrows to be shot from croasbows, and shaped like 
carrraux, the diamonds an cards; and luitly, that Irejte, 
trefoil, served to remind a general that be should never 
■ncamp, without good opportunities for forsijc. 

In the same spirit of allusion to war. He an told, that 
Ibe ace is, in fact, the Latin word u, ugnifying literally 

• piece of money, but, in a general sense, wealth; and 
that tees, accordingly, hate precedency before kiogs and 
all other cards. For as riches are the sinewa of war, the 
moat powerful monsrchs submit to their control ; and 
the qoeation of peace or war most, in > great measure, 
depend on the finances and resources of a country. 

The four lungs were intended as portraits of David, 
Aiexander. Caesar, and CliBrlemagne, 'o represent the 
four monarchies of the Jews, Greeks, Romans, and 
Frmnhs. Each of the klnga had his laitbfol teuyir, or 
■nnonr-bearer. called in the middle agv valet, or knave, 
■ title then honourable, though now used as a term of 
lerrilit]' or contempt. 

The (onr i|ueenB, under the names of Argine, Esther, 
Jodith, and Patlai, were designed to represent birth, 
jil/lf, ftirtitnde, snd wisdom. But a modem French 
wriMr, as if hurt at the idea tJiat, ia a nstioD famed 
gallanlry, love and beanty ahould be left oat of the 
•mblems, gives us the following ingeniooi eipUnation of 
Ibe four qoeeus. Argine, the queen of clubs, ia, be says, 
U anagram, or transposition of the letters of the Latin 
word regiiia, and was a representation of Mary of Anjon, 
wife of Charles the Seventh. The queen of diamonds, 
vndar Ibe name of Rachel, waa meant for the beautiful 
bat&ail A^es Snrrell; and the queen of spades, undi 
iim temblance of the chaste and warlike Minerva, wi 
Ibt heroic Maid of Orleansj wbihi Judith, the queen of 
brarta, was designed aa a picture of the enchandi 
Isabaan de Dovicre. 

Ilkdeb^Sable research and Ingenious conjecture ha 
beM (U> l» eierted in tracing the origin and illustrslii 
thfi atBUsements of dice, hackgammon. and chess. Son 
MOrilM the deiice to one of the Grecian heron at II 
ajogt of Troy, who atrote to begiule with images of w 
the ladiona honrs of suspended action. 

Usny entertaiaing liooks have been filled with anc 
dote* of chcu-playing in particular. We shall select only 
two, as instanoos of it* fortaiute and unfortunate eSecl ~ 

In the chronicle of the Mooriih kings of Granada 
Ond it related tliat. in 1336, Mebemed Balba seiied upon 
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rved !„> dispel the horrors of a state-prison, to sospend 
e fear and even the stroke of desth, and by that very de- 
y to secure to the intrepid player a kingdom snd his life. 
A foadness fur this game proved, on the other hand, 
source of much onhappioeas to Kerrand, Count of 
landers. He had often sought amusement in playing 
with his wife at chess ; but the Countess as often heat 
lim. His pride was mortilied, and the soreness of bis 
beUngs not being always under the ebeck of good temper 
ir rood sense, the game fre<|ueDtly ended with- acrimony, 
uid at length priHluced mutual hatred aud almost im- 
placable di^ust between the parties. 

As regards the introduction of carda and dice into 

families aa amssements, we hare generally observed that 

they produce bad eHecta on temper and manners, and 

are happy in being permitted to select a few remarks on 

the subject from the mannscript of « medical writer, 

wherein be saya — " But bow shall I dissolve the charm 

that chains so mnuy votaries to the gaming table ? What 

language shall I make use of to dispel the fascinating and 

fatal delusion? Sliall I unite the rigid doctrines of Che 

moralist with the zealous concern of the physician, and 

deacribe the propensity to gaming as a vice equally-sub- 

ive of principle and ruinous to health; debasing those 

practise it to a level with the meanest depredators, 

rendering their personal infirnudes objects of that 

compassion which they do not deserve ! 

" 1 know my arguments and rcproaclies would be 
equally lost npon the callous, the ahameloss, the (irofes- 
liooal gambler j but I will address myself to those pr- 
ions, who look upon a game at cards or biu:kgammon as 
in agreeable and innocent way of spending their leisure 
nomenis; and, under this false impression, acquire by 
lepeoa so great a love for it, that it at last constitutes 
heir only enjoyment. 

" A) I do not think auch persons incorrigible in thor 

^rror, I shall beg leave to inform them, that the sapre- 

nacy of cards or dice in any companj u inconsistent 

vith true politeness, good sense, and . well -cultivated 

aate. It is really an acknowledgment on the part of all 

advocates for that method of murdering time, that they 

e ioe^nbla of communicating or receiving, of imparting 

others or eiyoying themselves, the pleasure of ration^ 

nvenalian. VliiM a pitiable person that must be, who, 

e moment the tea-table ia cleared, becomes dull and 

ipatient till the cards are brought, and is incapable of 

>y sallies of cheerfulness, but what are excited by a 

lucky trick, or the blunder of an advenary I 

" I tutve often indulged a fond eipectatiun, that a taste 
for music and private concerts would supersede cards in 
social society ; (at I defy any man breathing to point oat 
a more absurd and more unhealthy abuse of time, than 
for sets of people, or parties who call themselves well- 
bred and social, to lake their places round a gaming 
table ; to remain for honra together in a silting posture ; 
the interchange of improving ideas and liheral sentiments 
suspended; they themselves often Ibe victims of cor- 
roding passiona, fear, aniiety, disappointment, vexation; 
always ezerting tbe powers of alculalion, judgment, 
memory, in a loantier moM detrimental both to body and 
mind ; and frequently cootinuing the unprofitable amosO' 
mtot to so late an hour, as to interfere eonsiderably with 
the health and tempar of the neat day." 
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RHYMES FOR YOUNG READERS. 



PUSS AND DASH 



Sir DMh bad long hdd sole poMession 
Of parlour place by day and night, 

And aeemed to think it great oppreuion 
For any to dispute hii right. 

He dept upon the aofa seat, 
He mounted on the stooU and chairt ; 

He lived upon the duntiest meat, 
And gave himielf conceited airs. 

In truth be wm a handM>me fellow, 

With silky coat of white and yellow ; 

With ean that almost touched his toes, 

And jet-black eyes that matched his nose ; 

And admiration oft and loud 

Made Dash impertinent and proud. 

At length his master's heart was smitten 
With lore towards a Ubby kitten. 
Whose tiger stripe along the back, 
With shining rings of grey and black, 
Made her a rery pretty creature, 
Perfect in cat-like shape and feature { 
And home she came in wicker basket. 
Snug as a jewel in a casket. 

Sir Dash no sooner saw her form, 

Than he began to bark and storm ; 

And Puss no sooner saw Sir Dash, 

Than eyes and teeth began to flash. 

He rated with passion, snarled, and snapp*d, — 

She shewed her talons, screamed, and slapp'd ; 

His back stood up with warlike bristle. 

Her tail was rough as any thistle. 

He kept on bouncing, fuming, tearing, 

She most profanely took to swearing ; 

In short, the parlour once so quiet. 

Became a scene of vulgar riot. 

The master thought a day or two 
Would soften down this fierce " to-do ;'* 
He fancied when the breese was past, 
They would be right good friends at last ; 
He hoped that they would lire in peace. 
And all their feud and fury cease. 

Alas I they both behaved so badly. 

That those around could not endure it ; 
Bad temper reigned so very sadly. 

The master knew not how to cure it. 
A di«h of milk was on the floor. 

Puss wanted some, and so did Dash t 
*Twas big enough for many more 

To lap out of without a splash ; 
But she was rude, and he was ruder. 

Neither would let the other taste it ; 
Each thought the other an intnidrr. 

And did their best to spill and waste it. 
If Dash one moment ventured nigh. 
Puss would that moment spit and fly ; 
If Pusp the diih neat minute sought. 
Dash the ueat minute raged and fought. 
At length, with sorrow be it spoken, 
Between them both tha dHah was broken 



The garden was in lovely order. 
Neatness in every walk and border ; 
And pinks and lilies flourished there. 
Tended with diligence and care. 
But scarce a single week had fled, 

Allien Mr. Dash and Puss were found 
Both fighting in the tulip bed. 

Trampling and spoiling all around ; 
Uprooted flowers and damaged laurels 
Were scattered by their foolish quarrek, 
And meet on any spot they might. 
The scene was one continual fight. 

Their master, long as he was able, 

Bore the confusion round his table. 

And even gave his generous pardon 

For all the mischief in his garden. 

Hoping their battles soon would end. 

And each to each become a friend ; 

But, no ! they still kept up the strife, 

And led a most ungracious life ; 

And so one rery noisy day. 

Their master sent them both away. 

They soon discovered to their cost, 

What a good home they thus had lost. 

Dash was obliged to wmu* a chain. 

Which galled his neok, and gave Urn pnn | 

A dirty kennel was his bed. 

And often he was poorly fed ; 

And miserably discontented. 

Most fervently poor Dash repented 

Puss lost her cushion fine and soft. 

And lived within a dreary loft. 

Where no sweet milk and meat were set. 

But mice were all that she could get ( 

And there she pined in melancholy. 

Regretting all her upstart folly. 

Had they been somewhat more incUned 
To friendship — sociable and kind ; 
Had they put jealousy aside 
And both laid down their selfish pride. 
Both had escaped such dire diigrace. 
And both had kept their favoured place. 

Thus far too often do we see 

Brothers and sisters disagree ; 

Too often do we hear loud blaming, 

Ulth ill-bred speech, and rude exclaiming ; 

And sometimes, while we stand anused. 

We even see fierce hands upraised ; 

Yet rery little mutual bending, 

Would save a world of harsh contending. 

If Puis and Dash had thought of this. 
They would have lived in perfect bliss, 
And long have shared the parlour rug, 
In every comfort, warm and snug. 

Brothers and sisters all take warning. 

The lesson must not meet your scorning ; 

Never let selfish trifles lead 

To loud dispute and spitefid deed ; 

Yield to each other, and be sure 

Your happiness is then secure. Elisa Coob. 
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No. S, Raquet CoarC, neet Street. In tlM Parish of St. Brida. 
in the CitT of London. Satnfday, May SO, I819. 
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GEORGE STEPHENSON. 
Tai life of GcQTgo SUphfnson will form a highly inle- 
resling chapter in some rulnra edition of " The Pursuit 
at Knowledge under Dillicoltie)," No one of the nume- 
niu) lelF-edDOted men irhuHi Lisloriea are given in the 
)iiigoi of that fasdnnting boak, had getter difficultica 
El encounter, or otercauic thoM diiEculties marc trium- 
phantly tlion he. George Stephenson had no advantages 
of birlh or eilacation; anil he never cared lo conceal 
from ttiose whom he addressed, that lie was only (he son 
of B poor pitman, and was sent into the coal-pit to work 
for lus bread before he had received a vesdge of school 



Ke was bom at Wylam, a colliery village oa Tyncside, 
luar Newcartle-on-Tjne, in the year 17B1, and ha was 
only sii or leicn years of ago when he was sent down 
the pit 19 a " tiapper." No employment can he ima- 
gined tesi congenial with a boy's tastes llian tlii*. Ilii 
duty is, to ait beliind a trap-door, in llie dark, far [en Or 
twelve houn together, and hold open the door ai llie 
trimi pau through. They pass, and he >iti there soli- 
(0*7 till the next waggons come up. He must be in the 
pit at loon as the work of (he day camniences, in winter 
befure daylight; and, according lu tho old lystero, he 
could not leave the pit nntil tho work of the Kaj was at an 
and, Hence, the "trapper" rarely saw the light of day, 
except on a Sunday. In thia solitary ROn&nement, in the 
dark, were the early years of George l^tcphenMU spent. 

Ue was aflerMord^ a "picker" at Wy lam, employed 
in picking out the dates from the coals, at a wage of 4s. 
or &s. ■ week. Ue then went to Callcrton pit, where he 
got promoted to tho post of driver of a " gin." While 
here, an engine was put on to pump the water out uf the 
pit, and George, who had the character of being " a 
steady lad." and was now about seventeen years oKI, was 
nppDintod foreman, at a wage of lOs. a week. He behaved 
hhnaclf well, and, in due course, waa advanced lo the 
dtvation of enginemun. He was stiU quite illilwale, but 
aobor suit well-conducted. He was getting strong and 
able-bodied, loo, and proved this by soundly pommelling, 
nna day on the pit-heap, a quarrelsome fellow, considered 
'* tho lenur of the ndghbourhood." 

While at Callcrton, be went a-courling. He was now 
about SO or 31, and resolved to marry. Ue set hit offec- 
llaa* at lint rather high, upon a Miu Hindmorsh, the 
dasghtaof a respectable farmer of the neighbourhood. 
Uut aa George was as yet only a poor workbg man, he 
WH not eonaidorcd a suitable match, and his proposals 
w«* decUned. lie was, however, resolved to be married, 
and M th* mislreu would not have him. lie offered liim- 
nU U> the sorrant, and was aocepled. Us married berj 
>ha pTDTod a good wife ; and llobert Stcphcoion, now 
U.P., ma the iisne of the union, tttiorlly after Robert's 
I kirtb. aha ^ed, and, in a few yeara after, George sgun 



olTcrcd himieirto KUs» Hindmorsh, and this time be w 
accepted. This second marriage was a proEpcroui ot 
and the pair lived long and happily together. 

George Stephenson left Colleitou to go to Walbottle 
pit, as broke^nan, atl^uling the engiue while drawing 
up the coals from the pit. While here^ his wages were 
advanced to 1 2a. a week, on which event he deckreit, on 
his coming nut of tho pay-office, that ho was " made a 
man for life." Theuce he went to Willtngton ballast- 
crane, in the aamc capacity, and rcmuaed there for several 
years. When about 22 or 23, he began to learn lo read, < 
for he had already fell tlie diaod vantages of his early want 
of elementary instruction, and, in lus itl^er years, be 
never omitted an oppurtunity of ur^ng upon young men 
to avail themselves of the increasing facilitiea for such 
instruction, offered by the mechanicEi' and other cducn- 
tional intilitutos through nut the country. 

lie left Willington for KiUingworth, where 
acted as brakesman, at on advanc»l wage. Hen 
tliB greatest progrcaa. He had alwap been n steady and 
advancing workman; but now he felt nspiraliona foi 
higher tlungs rising up within him. He troa attentive, 
aasijuaus, and activc-nunded. Watching Ihe engine n: 
be did, he in time came to understand it thoronglily. Ho 
occasionally made several new adaptations of machinery 
iu tho working of the engine, in Ihe pumps, pulllea, &e-, 
so as to cause considerable aaving to bis employers, and 
to win for him their respect and catccm. 
engine grew famiUar to him ; he Itudied it, ai 
bc^me awakened to tho contemphilian of ita . 
weaknesses, and its capabilities. It la well observed by 
an able writer in the " Civil Engineer and A 
Journal," that " there is something in the stea 
which is n apell and a charm to the beholder ; si 
more, and something else than the love of a sailor for his 
ship ; such OS Ihe weaver feels not at his loom, nor tho 
smith before hia anvil. The smith or the weaver is the 
maker, the hammer or tho shuttle works as his band listsi 
but the sleam-engine stands as with hfe and breath lu it, 
working of itself, earnestly, steadily, and menfolly, by 
day and by night, in its youlb, and its elder years, when 
scores of men who wrought with it have lickencd a ' 
breathed their Ust. To the working man it is a thing 
core and love, and its sight aeoms lo give might to tJiose 
who behold it, and to teach them the cunning which is in 
itfi own make. Thus, boys who watched, strengthened it 
with corda Bod chains of iron j thus, a toy in the hands 
of Watt, it claimed hia life for ita care, and 
unwonted growth ; thus, time after time, have m 
workmon uorsed its childhood, and helped it ouwonts to 

its might ioit strength; and Stephenson had r ' ' 

among tlie least of th»c." 

Wo may hero loeulion an inlCTesting circuroi 
Stephenson'! career, while working a ' ' 
llngworth Pit. There * 
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the " night-shift" by turns. This night-shift lasted for 
eight or ten hours; and as there was little work to bo 
done during that time — only drawing up and letting men 
down — the brakesman's time hung heavy on his hands. 
Stephenson, however, always regarded time as precious, 
and carefully turned every minute to account. During 
these night-shifts he took his first lessons in arithmetic. 
When he had worked his sums on a slate, he sent them 
off next morning to a schoolmaster in the neighbourhood 
to correct, who in turn sent him new questions to answer. 
For this service the eager scholar paid his master the 
humble tribute of four pence a week. The rest of his 
time he occupied, during the night-shifts, in cleaning tlie 
pitmen's clocks and watches, for which he was paid. He 
also cut the pitmen's clothes out, and gave instructions 
in the art of " cutting out" to the pitmen's wives, usually 
not very handy at such sort of work ; and it is said, tlint to 
this day there are pitmen's wives at Killing%vorth, cutting 
out clothes according to the in structions then given them 
by Greorge Stephenson. Ho also made shoes in these 
lone nights by the engine fire, and occasionally made pre- 
sents of them to the poor relations of his wife, and their 
children. He turned his ready hand to anything. Among 
others of his works was a sim-dial, still fixed over the 
door of the house he lived in while at Killing\^'orth ; and 
to the last day of his life, he felt a pride at the siglit of 
that sun-dial. Not long before his death, wliile survey- 
ing the line of the Newcastle and Berwick Railway, he 
drove a professional friend somewhat out of his way to 
have an admiring look at the dial. 

All the little money which Stephenson thus made by 
the deaning of clocks and watches, and the making of 
shoes, he devoted to the education of his son Robert. 
He had felt the want of education in his own person, and 
set a high value upon it ; accordingly, he determined early 
to give his son the best culture he couhl afford. Robert 
was sent accordingly to Bruce's school, in Newcastle, 
where he received the rudiments of an excellent educa- 
tion. At a public dinner held in Newcastle, in his honour, 
not long before his death, Mr. Stephenson thus referred 
to this fact in his early career : — " I have worked my 
way," he said, ** but I have worked as hard as any man 
in the world, and I have overcome obstacles which it falls 
to the lot of but few men to encounter. I have known 
the day, when my son was a child, that, after my doily 
labour was at an end, I have gone home to my single 
room and cleaned clocks and watches, in onler that I 
might be able to put my child to school. I hnd felt too 
acutely myself the lo^s of an education not to be fully 
sensible of how much advantage one w(mld be to him." 
This wo must always regard as n beautiful feature in 
Stephenson's character ; and it is gratifying to state, that 
the future reputation and well- won honours of the sun, 
amply repaid the early care and self-denial of the father. 

About the year 1800, when he worked at Killingworth, 
distress was abroad in the land, and much sufloriiig was 
experienced by the colliery population in the neighbour- 
hood. This was the time of the long-reniembered " dear 
years," when bread was scarcvly to be h:id at any price. 
So stndtened was Stephenson, and so down-hearted 
with the prospects of the time:^, that he had made up his 
mind to emigrate to the United States with one of his 
fellow-workmen, where they intended to try their hand.s 
at mechanics and farming ; but his heart was bound to 
his kindred, and he could not tear himself from home. 
A happy incident detained him, and opened the road to 
fortune. Ho had, every morning, in going to liis work, 
to pass a newly-sunk pit, whence the workmen were 
day «lter day fruitlessly endeavouring to draw the 
water. In one of his walks he stopped to look on, and 
could not help observing, that if they would let him try, 
he would " soon set them to the bottom." Though the 
remark was laughed at, the workmen were too glad of help, 
come fVom what quarter it might, and he was allowed to try 
hii skin. In a Tery short time his efforts succeeded, and 



the shaft was cleared of water. The drcumstanoe gaye 
him a name, and he proved equally successful in the cure 
of other pumps which would not draw. He became a 
skilful pump-curer. Ho now also understood the steun- 
enginc so well, that he made several improvements in its 
working, and in its adaptation to pit machinery. His 
pros{iecta began to look brighter; he was called in to do 
the work of an engineer; putting up steam-engines 
under ground, laying down tram or waggon-ways^ and 
similar work of an engineer; and, as his earnings steadily 
increased, emigration was no longer thought of. 

Years passed by, and George Stephenson became a 
prosperous man. His manly and upright ohancter, and 
his devoted attention to his calling, gained him many 
and powerful friends. He earned the esteem and 
confidence of all with whom ho came in contact. He 
was straightforward and open-hearted; hard-working, 
and a zealous self-cultivator; always observant, always 
improving, always advancing. Among the most interest- 
ing of all subjects for contemplation and study, by a 
scrutinizing mind such as Stephenson's, was that new 
and wondrous machine, as yet in its infancy, the loco- 
motive, and its adaptation to the iron roads now laid 
down in many parts, but esj>ecially in the county of 
Durham. Steam had already become a great industrial 
power in England, and was doing the work of hundreds 
of thousands of horses. It had revolutionized the whole 
domain of human industry. It was driving mills and 
machinery, rolling iron, spinning cotton, grinding corn, 
and impelling ships through the waters. But the inven- 
tion of the locomotive, which was to bring cities together, 
nearly annihilate space, and confer on man as much new 
power and enjoyment as if he were endowed with wings 
— this great invention was yet but in its infancy; the 
locomotive was a rude and clumsy machine, more of a 
curiosity than an effi<!ient motive power, when George 
Stephenson directed all the powers of his strong mind to 
its study, and in the space of a few years brought it to 
the perfection it has now attained. 

Various experiments had been made with steam as 
a motive power on tram-roads or railways, and numerous 
patents had been taken out for inventions of this kind, 
prior to 1814, when George Stephenson built his first 
locomotive. As early as 1804, Trevithick's engines were 
running on the Merthyr Tydvil Railway, in South Wales ; 
and one of tlic same engines was, many years after, sent 
down to Wylam colliery, where Stephenson first saw it. 
lie could not fail to be struck by the sight, and his active 
mind at once set to work as to the means of improving 
the machine, for it was as yet very imperfect and inef- 
ficient. He soon commenced building a locomotive, and 
was supplied with the requisite money by Sir Thomas 
Liddell (now Lord Ravcnsworth) and the other partners 
in tho Killingworth Colliery, who had every confidence 
in his skill. In this engine he first adopted his great 
improvement of double cylinders, Trevithick's being only 
'I single cylinder engine, and therefore very iiregular in 
its action. The new engine succeeded admirably, and 
by the aid of his poweri'ul friends, he was shortly after 
enablcMl to take out a patent for it. Tho next year he 
erected his second engine, with further improvements, 
which we need not here stop to detail. He was also 
enq;aged as a coal-viewer, and as an engineer in laying 
out railways. His hands were full, and his prospects 
were bright. His son had by this timo^ after receiving an 
excellent education, completed at tho University of Edin- 
burgh, joined him as under-vicwer and assistuit-engineer. 
He was also engaged with oth<v projects, amongst the 
most important of which was the invention of the safety- 
lamp. 

Although Sir Humphrey Davy is the reputed author of 
this valuable invention, thero seems sufficient reason to 
believo that George Stephenson is entitled to the daim 
of priority of discovery. Doubtless, as in several other 
inventions, many leading minds were at the same period 
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Upon the subject, and were alike hovering on 
the brink of the discovery. Tliere is no doubt, however, 
that 8te])henf!ion hud long been c.\p{ riinuiiting with his 
lamps at Killinipvorth, before iSir Humphrey Davy's dis- 
covery was made public, and that ho had ordered his firist 
lamp and tried it in the colliery, before any of the other 
claimants to the discovery had brought theirs to the test 
of actual experiment. His townsmen of Now cattle have 
always strongly supported Sicpheuvon's claiiu.s; and iu 
January, 1818, they testified their, convietiov of his 
merits, by publicly entertaining him in the a«seiiibly- 
rooms, at Newcastle, and presenting liim with a silver 
tankard, together with one thousand guineas, being their 
testimonial to him as " the discoverer of the safety- 
lamp." 

Railways gradually began to attract the attention of 
advanced minds, and the Engineer, James, was pn)jecting 
the great lines of railw;iy between London and Liverpool. 
Nearer home, in the county of Durham, Stephenson was 
at work on the Stockton and Darlington Railway, of 
which he was appointed Engineer. The works were 
commenced in 1822, and this was one of the first railways 
in England worked witli the new locomotive*^, though it 
was, at first, merely a coal milway. Stephenson now 
commenced a locomotive workshop in Newcastle, which 
afterwards expanded into the gigantic establishment 
which we now i\ih\ it. He was also still studying and 
improving hiinsrlf; he had never done inventing and 
contriving improvements of his locomotives. Hence he 
was enabled to keep ahead of all competitors ; one proof 
of which was, tliat his engine, the Rocket, carried off the 
j1'500 prize, on the oi)ening of the Liveqtool and Man- 
chestec Railway, of which also he was Engineer. We 
need scarcely proceed with the history of his progress 
further. He was carried on the full tide of railway 
prosperity, and contributed, in no small degree, to the 
development of this great civilizing power. He also 
derived for him«clf the personal advantage of large gains, 
wliich, at length, accumulated to a large fortune. 

Stephenson was not the creator of railways, nor was 
he the inventor of the locomotive; he was an energetic, 
hard-working man, full of the best practical qualities, 
and, by directing his mind to the subject of steam loco- 
motion, ho was enabled to effect improvements of the 
most valuable kind in the cf instruct ion of the locomotive, 
and thus to impart, a !^ti;nulus of no ordinary character to 
the imliistrial energies aiul (npabilitios of his country. 

(iw)rgi» Sri'j»lien.-»on diod at his ^eat at Tji]>ton, Derby- 
shire, in AuiMu-t, 1H4S, in his r»7tli yi*ar. In conclusion, 
we may quote the wonl^ whi»"h he himself u-H'd on 
the occHsion t>f a recent public dinner at Newra.itle: ** I 
m:iy siiy," he objer\cd, ''without bein«* dccmetl egotistical, 
that I have mixed with u gr'-iiti.T variety t>f society than, 
perhaps, any n:.)n livin;;. I h.ive dined in mines, for I 
was once a miner; and I have dined with kings and 
queens, and wilh all gnules of th<r nobility, and have seen 
enoucrli to inspire me witli th*' hope, that my exertions 
have not been without tliuir beneficial results — that my 
labour hu6 nut bceu in vain." 



LAWS. 

Thbre is not a good code of laws in any single coun- 
try. Tlie reason is obvioust; laws have been made 
for particuhir purfKises, according to time, phice, exigen- 
cies, and not witJi general and syst^miatic views. It 
appears, that the greater part of mankind have re- 
ceived from nature a sufficient portion of what is railed 
common sense for making laws, but that the whole world 
has not justvse enough to make good law». Laws have 
proceeded, in almost every state, from the interest of the 
legislator, from tlie urgency of the moment, from igno- 
rance, and from superstition, and have accordingly been 
made at random and irregularly, just in the same manner in 
wbieh dtiet have been built. 



^m anV itdt 9axttnitA, 

THE "JOLLY" OLD TRADESMAN. 

That "there is more in heaven and earth than is dreamt 
of in our philosophy," was the opinion of that prince 
of characters and Denmark, Hamlet; so, also, is there 
mure than a mere expression of mirth embodied iu the 
adjective "jolly." We take it to be the alphabetical 
synjbol of the conjunct hm of generosity and benevolence, — 
we take it as a verbal roi>resentative of glorious feeling, 
originally fonned by a junction of the heart and soul. It 
has a full, rich, rotund sound, filling the mouth, as it 
rolls along the tongue, with an almost epicurean pleasure. 
It is a diamond, sometimes set in base metal, but even 
then, lending a particle of its effulgence to its less worthy 
surrounding. 

Had the Pantheon Senate met in cnnclavc at a nectar 
party, for the express purpose of coining a seal for the 
receipt stamp of felicity, the gods could not have found a 
more expressive word. It is an index of healthy minds, 
and a jihronotypic of "happy memories," the jack- 
o'lantern of life, which gambols in merriment upon the 
face of humanity, lighting every nook in their breast; 
the staff of heaven which hearts may lean upon, and set 
grim despair at defiance. 

"We have entered upon an etymology of our own of this 
word, that our readers may clearly understand us as we 
proceed ; so that starting from the same point, in the 
same mind together, we may arrive at a similar conclu- 
sion, viz., that trade is not of necessity an arithmetioAl 
process, whereby the wanner qualities of the heart be- 
come invariably subject to ossification ; for, it will bo 
seen that althouch some nun — perhaps the majority, 
have r\<) other ])leasure than business, there are others, 
who, by a wise u»e of the chemical, jtdlity, extract plea- 
sure from everything, while they impart it to every- 
body — for anionsf good hearts it is an epideniir. Jollity, 
in fact^ is a f-,iirit in which the human heart has only to 
be immersed, t.) be pre^enTd from the decaying powers 
of care and avarice. 

The "Jolly "* Old Tradesman, belongs to, we hope, a 
large class ; but, wo are ^ndly afraid they are not so large 
as they ought to be. Tlieir trading brethren consider 
them like spots cm the sun, disagreeable dottings on the 
orb of trade, and bad exemplars to the rising stars of 
the jf. 9. d. lu.rizo:;, and a<'cv)rdiri!:ly. do all they can 
to discountcpjinc'^ iho! race; but it will be Ion e^ ere ill- 
nature and illiheriilifv e.-vii e:itirelv evtiniruii-h the flame 
of erood feelintr. 

Without leaninLT too nuu'h to (he C'wsarian penchant 
for **fat, sli'ek-Lv:id'd iiwu, .siu-ij as ^Kvp o* ni.c'ht::," wo 
aftirin that the j^eiu i-i.liiy of *'jvdl) " trade-snien have an 
obese tcndrut'y, tli.it i-. liny are round and fair to look 
upon, with no ujoro un-.l-.'S ]diysicaily than mentally. 
They are like a })cruct cii\ie upon a true ]danej all can 
be seen at a glance, nothing is hidden. As for his dress, 
it is in tlte fashion of liis time, and ever regulat-ed by his 
weight of years and the atmos])here, and you can always 
see, that although too old for a gosling, he is too young 
for a goose. 

The cheerful old gentleman is a living illustration of 
"a place for everything, and everytiiing in its place;" 
and hia circle of existence, taken as a whole, is easily 
divisible into qusdrantal parts or etau'c-. First, socially. 
He entertains a horror for the habitual use of a public- 
house, and although he d(K>s not hate tobacco, he seldom 
deifies it in the gin-and-waterpuiitheon of a tavern. Ili« 
home is the theatre of his existence, and he is fastly ei:i- 
bedded in its centre, as the toad, report saith, was 
incarcerated for centuries in stone. His hou*!e is his 
castle, his "ain fireside" the altar, and his wife and 
family, the tcrrestial deities, to whom he sacrifices the 
cares of his outward existence. 

The "Jolly" Old Tradesman may be •■ern rt th.* Uriti-h 
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Museum^ where he porea over the relics of past ages 
^th the profundity and enthusiasm of a tavant, and can- 
not for the world think how his neighbour " Hardhead" can 
call it a " national marine storeshop." Again, view him 
at the picture galleries, or on steam boats^ gazing " with 
all his eyes ;" his liking for these things is instinctive ; 
his heart is a loadstone^ which attracts ever}'thing great 
and beautiful in nature and art. *' God bless me," wo 
heard one of these old gentlemen exclaim at the Museum, 
" how can they talk of keeping the ' lower classes ' from 
tlie museums and galleries, upon the mere plea of want 
of education. I never was educated, and yet I seem to 
like them naturally." 

But whenever or wherever you may see the '* Jolly " 
Old Tradesman, it is seldom without several children at his 
heels; "a divinity doth hedge him," which has a mognetic 
influence over children. What is it ? it is not his ago. 
There must be some truth in "animal magnetism" after all. 
Go to the theatre at Christmas time; look at the front 
row of the boxes ; see that bevy of happy faces, ruddy 
and healthy, like a string of coral beads, with the two 
older and larger beads, which, joining together in liappy 
union, form the clasp which makes the family circle. It 
is the "Jolly" Old Tradesman, his wife, and family, who 
has perhaps even borrowed a binocular, and is looking 
through the wrong end of it, and letting the children do 
the same. If it is not the nght focus, it is the focus of 
his happiness, — and what matters ? The children are home 
for the holidays, and he has brought them to laugh at the 
clown ; the youngest child claps its tiny hancb at the 
fun, and the giggle passes along the chain like a tele- 
i^raphed message, until it reaches the old man, who 
t'lmckles and shakes until the laugh becomes vulgarly 
ludible. He is the merry major of the visible band, and 
affords a noble key-note for the happy audience. Gaze 
into the private box ; observe the starch neck-clothed, 
Kliitc-kiddcd habitu^ of theatrical representations, who 
is regarding with haughty contempt this vult/ar " bour- 
geois" and his family, and you will, if you tliink at all, 
see the difference between pleasure and joif if i/. The one 
13 cut and dried according to certain rules ; the other is 
the impulse of the heart. Pleasure may make a man 
*• blaze," but who ever heard of a man being "used 
up" by cheerful jollity. 

See him at Margate, where he goes to make himself 
" a boy again," and to form a family epoch for the whole 
year. The "Margate m<Ath" is to him and his family 
what the coming of ago is to the young heir, but annual. 
If you would know his domestic value, visit the jetty 
when "hit boat" is expected. See the ha})py and 
eager fiices strainir^ their eyes when the boat is first in 
sight ; witness the jumpings and congratulations of siro 
and children when he lands, and you will go home with a 
better train of thought than usual. 

Tell the "Jolly" OldTradesman not to dress his children 
so fine — not to give them so much pocket-money, or school- 
ing, for fear of making them above their station, and en- 
couraging unthrifty habits, — tell him all this, and you 
make an enemy of him, and force out all the little venom 
he possessfj. He measures station by the heart and 
inind, and abhors abasement of all kinds, — is a step higher 
in the social scale than he was bom, and wishes his 
offspring to start from his terminating point. Ho would 
level none, but raise all, and is neither grumbler nor gro- 
veller, and too contented with the present to be over- 
joyed in anticipation with "the good time coming;" and 
his only allusion to a more prosperous period is, when 
cheering his little ones with the oft-told domestic tale of 
that mysterious cargo of untold wealth "coming home in 
a ship," and which most infant minda are taught to ex- 
pect at some indefinite period. 

Avarice is his detestation, and he does not look upon 
that boy as a rising genius who will exchange his tops or 
marbles for a piece of coin. 
ThA " Jolly^' Old Tradesman has ever more credit than 
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capital, and he would sooner at any time reduce tho 
amount at his banker's than that at his heart. When ha 
is what is commonly called " warm," the rays of heat 
arising from his pocket are generally extended over the 
polar region of poverty within his knowledge. 

Whatever hobby-horses he may have, he rides them so 
fairly, that they neither plunge against, or run over, other 
men's hobbies. His common sense is more of a practical 
than theoretical nature. He patronizes everytliing new, 
and is ever endeavouring to sweep away the dust of anti- 
quity from his ideas. 

His mental acquirements are but few, and savour more 
of solidity than quantity, and although without any more 
pretence to literature than he gains from his weekly 
paper, and the periodicals he takes in for his children, ho 
is, after his fashion, a patron of letters, and sedulously 
persuades the younger portion of his employes to join 
mechanics' institutions and reading societies ; and the 
very errand boy of the " Jolly" Old Tradesman is more 
learned than many of his betters. 

If a manufacturer, his delight is in " bean-feasts," and 
in reforming the dissolute, and encouraging the reformed ; 
and boasts of young men in his emyloy whose fathers 
before them were in his service. He laughs at those 
politicians who endeavour to persuade both employers 
and employed that they are naiurai enemies. He cannot 
see anything but an amalgamation of interest ; they are 
twins of trade bound by the chain of mutual advantages. 
If an overseer or churchwarden, a battle is ever taking 
place between his heart and his pocket, the latter ever 
coming off discomfited. Beggars he calls scamps, and 
shakes his fist at, but never forgetting that we are all 
bom but not buried, he compromises with his conscience 
by pitching them a coin. 

Although filled with the milk of human kindness 
towards liis fellows, he becomes soured to an almost 
incredible degree when his little busy-body fellow trades- 
man comes, rubbing his hands, rusliing into him bursting 
with the news of a bankruptcy, and is ever provoked out 
of a species of good-natured spite to sign to take anything 
in the pound, even without taking into his consideration 
the cliaracter of his debtor. 

Speaking generally of tradesmen, the word industrious 
is simply applied to their business habits; but the "Jolly" 
Old Tradesman is a cyclopiedia of industry, — in working, 
in playing, in thinking, and doing ; in fact, he is energy 
personified ; he looks upon all the doings of his life as 
his business, and upon all his business as a pleasure, and 
this, he b fond of saying, is the cause of his success. 

" The good that man does lives after him," is a truism 
which the death of the "Jolly" Old Tradesman exem- 
plifies, for he leaves many a deeply graven monument in 
the afflicted hearts of all who ever basked in the sunshine 
of his "jollity," and to his descendants his memory is a 
seed which germinates new virtues, and a refircahing 
water which arouses dormant ones. 

William Dalton. 



MORAL PERSPECTIVB. 

Thr effect produced by an object depends on the 
height or depth from whence it is viewed ; and as the 
inhabitants of earth choose and fix their own point of 
sight, we not unfrequently find the same thing depicted 
in very opposite colours ; therefore, before pronouncing 
judgment, let us take into consideration the wide di- 
versity of situations, and range of vision, and above 
all, the idiosyncrasy of the human temperament ; which 
considerations would naturally modify our indignant 
denials and positive contradictions, and fuse the mind 
with that moderation which is so essential to a sane per- 
ception and just i^preciation of things. 

Every object haa so many sides and so many points 
of view, and looks so different from each, that we oft- 
times find the aame subject losing its identity, as it wen. 
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wnA» on our nearer approach, merging into something 
rise,— « rather mortifying circumstance this, to those 
who thought they ''had it exactly" "sketched to the 
hte," and had dove-tailed it comfortably into their pet 
theory. But this mctamorphis is philosophically inte- 
resting to those not wedded to any particular system. 

What, then, are we to believe ? at least that we must 
be cautious in coming to conclusions, and modestly 
acknowlcdi^c our range of vision so confined and imper- 
fect, that by it alone we can judge notliing aright ; and 
since we do "see through the glass darkly," affect no 
longer to see clearly. 

Our (Mirtial views and tho solemn earnestness with 
which we condemn, would be amusing were the conse- 
quences less tragical. 

Men gnxe and denounce with eyes obstinately fixed 
on the blighted flower and fruit, whilst the parasitical 
caterpillar, hiding beneath tho emerald foliage, escapes 
their notice. Of what avail denunciation and destruc- 
tion, if the canker- worm escape ? 

We have often thought a knowledge of the drcum- 
st.inces that lead to crime, and an impartial investigation 
which would convey us step by step to the cause that 
prompted the delinquent's first wandering from the 
golden path, are essential to a right comprehension of 
crime. Might he not be driven by oppression into the 
bye-path in which he became so utterly lost ? Might lie 
not be trodden down and drawn by evil circumstances 
into the path of death.' Was he ever cherished by 
Heaven's handmaidens — ^Employment, Education, Hope ? 

Might not a thorough investigation of the progression 
of crime point to the best moral means of lessening it 
by providing the ignorant, the necessitous, and the 
neglected with instruction and work, and awaking them 
to self-respect and self-dependence, — the vital spring of 
all ennobling and sustuning aspirations. 

Look at yon bewildered, ignorant culprit, trembling 
before the ministers of the law in their robes. How tho 
faltering wretch was brought to commit the act for Ttliich 
his life is forfirited remains a mystery. Until now he 
was never heard of, may be, hardly has he arrested a 
pa.'^.sing glance from his fellow-man, till that fatul act 
suddenly tore him from his obsciurity, and placed him on 
a ]ilatform so conspicuous, tliat e^'ery human eye may 
riew him at its ease. Poor wretch ! — brout^Iit abruptly 
from darkness into the bcwilderhig light, with all the 
terrors of the violated law pointed against him — brou*jlit 
at once to the terrific knowledge of himself and it ; and 
death is awaiting him in its most appalling; aspect. 

Harrowing as is this spectacle, 'lis yet so common, 
that t:omfortahlo, worthy men have ceased to slmdder 
at it, nay, fall asleep in its presence. But shouhl tliey 
graciously condescend to fling a supprcilious ginnce upon 
any convicted one, in what lie^lit, from what point of 
view, is ho regarded ? As a thing apart, — a monster; 
in him they behold not the likeness of themselves. 

But did we know this being's hi.-tor\', and tlic iiiiior 
life goading him on and goading liim eecr, that one 
fatal act which now seems to sever iiini from his iVllnws 
might appear as natural as any every-day act of his life, 
as going to sleep, or awaking — and that it is wh'wh r^houhi 
appal, more thiui the deed. Did we know tliis, how 
ofVen should we take our pious execrations from tlio 
criminal and give it to the ignoranre. the oppresi:i(iii, 
and the poverty tliat fettered and def<»rnied tliat immor- 
tal being, and bent him to earth, — yea, lower, lower .still, 
until, in a moment of phn>nzy or reaction, he perpetrates 
a deed for which he forfeits his life. 

Oh ! for a police that Ci)uld hunt out tlie cause as 
well as the criminal, — whom mii;ht not tliat circle em- 
brace ? How many should we tind who have tem])ted the 
innocent to evil, with tho decoding tongue of a 8er])ent; 
how many who liave funned the pasi^ions in a heart 
into blazing corruption, and left the ashes they liave 
spread to be blown on the winds of infamy ? — how many 



who have injured, trampled, and goaded the helpless 
and weak beneath them ; how many, who at least have 
sanctioned by silence, oppression and wrong? Oh* 
could we but bring into daylight all the "accessories 
before the fact," how often would the convicted felon 
seem the least giulty ! 

Is it enough to announce that the fruit is corrupt? 
should we not speed to renovate the soil whence the 
plant derived nourishment, if wo hope, if we ardently 
desire, a better harvest? Let us not show ourselves 
ruthless destroyers, but faithful and patient workers in 
the vineyard. 

The cause and the gradual workings that produce 
crime are as little sought into, as the mysterious (scoff 
not) inner existence of the criminal j were they, what an 
intricate mass of error, ignorance, wrong, and may be, 
love, might be revealed to us ! — how much of quenched 
and inefficient utterance, the misunderstood, overwhelm- 
ing emotion of the natural man, struggling in outer 
darkness. Let us, if possible, get pwmhment out of our 
heads, and try something that will bring us to a nearer 
and clearer insight and knowledge of these outcasts. 

However dark, however terrific the tragedy, let us 
endeavour to look at it from that point of view, whence 
it will accord with those circumstances, be they imme- 
diate or remote, that ever attend these transgressions ; if 
we can but find this point of view, such an intensity of 
sliadow will be presented as the depths of Erebus could 
alone reveal, — and the lifeless form of the criminal will 
be the least appalling image. 

Stand not vainly lamenting over a corjisc. Wliat truth 
can you extract from the cold clay ? Hence to tlie living 
culprit ; triumph there ! 

Let us look on crime, not only from the judge's chair, 
and our own firesides, but lot us stand where our 
"moral iierspectivc" will aid us in remedying tho causes 
of the sin, ratlicr than mercilessly condemning the 
sinner. 



THE GLASS OF GIN. 

(Continued from page 57^, 

Thky did pray. Meek, and for the hour, sincere 
penitenre and good resolves on the one side, generous 
forgiveness on the other, though unspoken, was under- 
stood by the souls of each, and Mary foKling Alice in her 
arms, sobbed out a thousand promises. 

" Dear ^lary/' sjjoke Alice, "as she kis^ed her sister 
fervently, "though of dilferent mothers, still our father 
was the same; and for his sake, tlierefore, let us strive 
in tlie same cause. Please, dearest Mary, do not he so 
often cross with me ; do let us economize our iiarrow 
income ; do let me control our poor afTairs ; you know, 
dexir, I am careful, and have — can have — no interest a])art 
from yours. Oli ! Mary, on your bended knees promise, 
fi)r I shall have no sorrow then.'* 

" I WILL," sobbed Mary, " I will be guided by you, 
dear, I will, indeed. And with thii promise forgive me 
for tlie harshness of the past, if you can." 

The fervent pressure of Alice's lips gave a more e.irnest 
assurance than words; and when the sisters upn)se, hand 
in hand, a h(»ly peace had settled on their hearts, and 
never before did they lay down to rest more happy, than 
on tho first niqht in tliis ]>oor sordid chamber, in the 
very midst of the great .vilderne^s of London. 

This single room had IxHJn hired ft)r a week, at a rent 
of eiicht shillings, and their first intention wjis not to 
occupy it longer. IJnt ns the week wore on, and thev 
came to find the landlord and his family honest anil 
indu>lrious people; when they came to find other lodgings 
equally dear, and that their present finances would not 
permit of two chambers, they resolved to continue there 
for a time. They found, too, their landlady willing to 
make any little change which might add to their comfort 
or accommodation, and to this was added, a natural pre { | 
-—-— , .'I 
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dilection for a place which had aflforded them friendly 
shelter in a moment of anguish and doubt. Accordingly, 
the great boxes and packages were brought from the 
waggon-office, and Alice, with the assistance of the land- 
lady, disposed of them to the best advantage, placing them 
one upon another, though even thus they took up tlie 
best portion of the by no means large room ; for, as the 
good landla<ly at Salisbury had said, space was a precious 
thing in London ; and though they would have paid for 
rta use, not a spare closet or landing was to be had in the 
whole house. 

But Alice Clive was just that little sort of soul to 
make the best of small difficulties such as this ; and, as 
far as regarded these points, Mary was always yielding ; so 
she opened one of the boxes (which, by the way, when 
empty, was made a small rustic house of in the yard for 
Mr. Finch), took out a nice table-cover, which, hanging 
over the boxes, covered them in decently; a delicate 
counterpane for the poor bed ; a picture or two for the 
walls ; a few china ornaments, very old and precious, for 
the mantel])iece ; their work-baskets, a writing-desk, and 
a good many books, which, set about and nicely arranged, 
changed the look of this poor chamber, so as at once to 
seem as if the influence of a holier life had settled down 
upon it, and hallowed it to the services of the little, 
loving, beating, earnest heart, whose history I here set 
down. 

But there was earnest work to do for this young soid. 
So immediately all their little domestic matters were 
settled, and their method of living agreed upon, she set 
about finding employment for herself and sister. Mary 
was by nature indolent, and through the forty years of 
her life, had never earned one shilling towards her own 
subsistence ; yet Alice, hoping for the best, and thinking 
deeply in relation to most things, fancied, that when 
once work was procured and set before her, she would 
bear a willing hand in the struggles and duties which lay 
before them. So, accordingly, she waited upon an attor- 
ney iu the City, who had on several occasions transacted 
business fur licr father, and from him obtained some 
weekly copying for Mary, and from a ready-made linen 
warehouse, which she made bold to enter and politely 
address the principal, plain sewing of the better sort ; for 
her reference was found all that cimld be desired, and lirr 
sweet manner won its way directly to the heart of the 
mistress of the business. 

One circumstance, which bears reference to the yet 
undeveloped and sterner portions of this story, struck her 
as curious in relation to the solicitor she had applied to. 
Throughout her first and second visit to him, there had 
been a confidential familiarity in his manner, that had 
secretly filled her hcArt with aversion and fear ; and after 
these, upon a reluctantly made visit at the distance of 
several weeks, this manner was so changed into one of 
kindly respect and deference, as to surprise her. His 
own words explained the cause. He had had letters from 
Salisbury, he said, which had spoken highly of the purity 
and worth of her character, and of the deserving nature 
of her conduct, throughout the adversity which had 
brought her father to his grave. 

These two sources of valuable employment thus opened 
to Mary, Alice now sought for herself that sterner 
labour on which all hopes of future independence hinged. 
Accordingly, she advertised for a situation as daily gover- 
ness, as a boy's tutor, as a giver of lessons in arithmetic 
and Latin. She answered advertisements ; she entered 
her name in the school agency offices, and spared no 
energy or fatigue in accomplishing her earnest desire for 
work. But, unfortunately for immediate profit, her ac- 
complishments. wore of that sort too little regarded by 
the mass of parents. She could not tinkle the guitar — 
she could not paint on velvet — she could not "speak 
fluently " all the modem languages, nor could she warble 
an Italiaa bravura» or an English sentimental love ditty. 
She oonld only teack arithmetie with masterij apti* 



tude ; she could only lead a lad on through Gradut ad 
Panuutum to Caesar ; she only knew a good deal of her 
mother tongue and its writers ; she only knew a good 
deal of its history, and that of other countries ; ond she 
could only play some few old church services, and a 
dozen airs of Handel. These, of course, were accomplish- 
ments caviare to the nine- tenths of "genteel" parents, 
or if not so, at least rated in the category of cheapnut, 
because fundamental. 

Thus several weeks went by in firuitless efforts for a 
situation ; yet, not unhappily, for Mary had never been 
before so kind, so thoughtful, or so diligent; for though 
often worn and dispirited, it was pleasant and dear to 
poor Alice to return to Mary's smiles, and their little 
room, with its air of snugness and cheerfulness. Things 
had gone on in this good way four or five weeks, and their 
little domestic expenses had been so regulated, as to fall 
considerably within their calculation, when, on returning 
several consecutive evenings from long walks to distant 
parts of London, to which advertisements she had an- 
swered — referred, she was surprised to find Mary asleep 
upon the bed, or else with her arms upon the table, 
drowsily idling over work which was required that 
night, or early the next day. Thinking she was low- 
spirited or ill, Alice tried by caresses to arouse and cheer 
her, bustled about, and got tea or supper ready, as the 
case was; and when on more than one occasion her 
efforts failed to arouse Mary from this drowsy sullenness, 
which Alice thought proceeded from want of air, she un- 
dressed and got her to bed with tender soUdtude. Then 
drawing the little table, and its one c&ndle, beside the 
bed, sat up till she had accomplished the neglected task 
of needlework or writing. But it was not the change 
which now shadowed the cheerfulness of the evenings 
which was the saddest ; it was the querulous irritability, 
the repining, the unjust and cruel temper, the sad and 
wasteful indolence of the mornings. So tliat often when 
Alice had a distance to go, an important letter to write, 
or some piece of work to finish, she would be hindered 
for two or three hours, perhaps, by some menial duty or 
errand, made necessary through neglect. 

For some weeks, as 1 have said, their expenditure had 
been watched with care. The little joint of meat had 
been made to last a certain time, and only the luxury uf 
a pudding, or a little fruit, indulged in, on rare occasion:*. 
But now, without any ostensible reason, Mary launchetl 
out into a strange system of extravagance, wholly incon- 
sistent with their narrow means. Up to this time, AWcq 
had regulated their joint fmances; had put by, or saved, 
or expended, as Libour enabled, or necessity dictated; 
but now Mary commenced a system of concealment, and 
when one morning Alice sought an ex)ilanation. on sumo 
small point of this kind, Mary was fioxcely angry. 

" Surely, you don't think Tm a child, do you ? Attend 
to your own business ; or else bring something in, to put 
into the purse, without troubling your head about what's 
taken out." So saying, she put on her bonnet, went out, 
and dashed the door violent Iv behind her. 

If such hail been the general character of her conduct, 
tlie most devuted, the least unselfish, love would have 
been estranged, but there were hours, even days, when 
contrition, expressed through the gentlest demeanour, the 
most touching love, the aptest submission, assumeil their 
old power and fascination ; and Alice forgot, in the kindly 
words and acts of one hour, the bitter scorn and re- 
proaches of a week. She loved Mary with infinite devo- 
tion, and loving thus, was blind to the darker side of 
error. 

The winter had set in, — indeed, so far as to be near 
Christmas, when one afternoon, Alice putting on her 
things, set out on a walk, partly on business, and partly 
for exercise, as she had been sitting dose at some en- 
grossing for several days. She took this walk with unusual 
spirit, for not only had Mary and herself been on the 
moat aflTertionatd terms for several days, bnt PluGh 
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panied her. As she was detained longer than she ex- 
pected, she walked briskly homeward on her return. 

In case she were detained, Mary had promised to wait 
tea; so as it was not yet eight o'clock, Alice expected 
the bright hearth to greet her sight, and the kettle 
humming on the hob to promise tea. But the stairs 
were in darkness, and no bright li^ht shone as usual 
through the crevices of the door. Greatly surprised, 
she entered and found the room in total darknesi, and 
the window-blind undrawn. After stumbliug over seve- 
ral things scattered on mo ivoor, in an agony of fear, she 
called Mary by name; but no answer came. Sick at 
heart, she felt out her sister's accustom«a chair ; there 
was nothing on it but a bonnet. Again she called ; 
then, attracted by Pincher's whine, she hurried to the 
bed, put out her hand, and felt Mary lying there dressed, 
but without shoes, and with a cold and clammy face, but 
feveretl hands. In an agony of terror, she procured a 
light, and beheld such a scene of disorder and misery, 
as to sicken her with fear ; for something must be the 
matter, — Mary must be fearfully ill. She hurried to the 
bed, and kneeling down, tried to arouse her — ^tried with 
passionate caresses, passionate words, to arouse her 
from what seemed a deadly stupor; but no endearing 
words, no parity of love, no tenderness, no pity, could 
free one so guilty, from the wilful leprosy and curse 
of oin! 

Feeling sure, in her unsuspicious loving heart, that Mary 
must be seriously ill, Alice went down stairs immediately 
to the landlady of the house, and sought her aid. But, 
instead of expressing sympathy or proffering assistance, 
the landlady merely said she was surprised Miss CUve was 
ill, as she had seen her leave the house that afternoon about 
five o'clock in her usual health. With evident reluctance 
ihe then followed Alice up stairs, and upon seeing Mary 
stretched upon the bed, she simply remarked, "Oh, she'll 
be all right to-morrow," and advising she should have 
some tea, withdrew, without another word. Wounded 
by what she considered an utter want of charity and feel- 
ing, Alice closed the door, and lighting the fire, quickly 
made some tea. When this was ready, with some too^t, 
she propped Mary up in the bed with pillows, and suc- 
ceeded, with some difficulty, in making her taste a little 
tea. But to her dismay, this remedy, so far from suc- 
ceeding, only made her patient more sick and ill, and fuint 
as she thought, for the instant her onns were witlulrawn, 
Mary fell back like a log on the pillow. Thiukinaj at 
length that she might be better, if left in undisturbed 
quiet, Alice placed her patient comfortably, made up the 
fire, so as to last cheerfully through the night, and then 
set busily to work to clear up the fearful disorder of the 
room. By the time tliis was done, it was far post mid- 
night; but any attempt to take rest was useless, for 
Mary was, more or less, so ill through this fearful night, 
as to make the little creature fcn'ently pray for daylight, 
so as to be enabled to fetch a df)ctor. About six o'clock, 
just as she droppe<l into a dozi-, Mary arou<cd her, and 
feebly asked for some tea. Overjoyed thus to find her 
comparatively better, zVlice was not Ion": in getting brcak- 
fkst ready, and attending to her sister's wants. 13y the 
time this was done, and all thin its cleared away, day was 
fnlly broke; but, th(mgh she was very ill. M:iry would 
listen to no proposal about a d.)ctor, and, indeed, in- 
treated so earnestly, as to niuko Alice, at last, reluc- 
tantly consent. 

After several days* illno«.^, ^Vlary grew better; and re- 
tomed Alice's kindness with such unusual tenderness, 
•8 to touch by it the very inmost chords of this little 
creature's soul, and to draw from thence, if Mary could 
have understood it, a beautiful moral of penitence, love, 
and truth. One thing alone pained Alice ; there was so un- 
•ooovintablo a humility in Mary's manner, as at times to 
amount to that with which the criminal kneels before the 
benignant and pardoning judge, the guilty before the in- 
Dooenty the morally weak before the self-denying soul of 



virtue. Touching as was this — psychologicallf curious-— 
full of meaning to one accustomed to infer; but then 
Alice was not yet made a casuist through suffering; and 
God only knows how stem is the acuteness and the philo- 
sophy learnt thus ! 

As soon as she was able, Mary resumed her needle and 
her pen with uimsual diligence, and so happy was Alice, 
so peaceful was their narrow home, so uncommonly 
rejoiced was good old Pinch, to come up stairs of an even- 
in;}^, and take his place by the fire, as to make the little 
sister think by this broad contrast, that the unaccount- 
able night of sorrow and undefined fear could never have 
been. 

It was now Christmas time. Alice, as she sat over her 
work^ had more than once told Mary that they would 
certainly have a grand pudding for their Christmas-day 
dinner, and perhaps a fowl. Mary turned the subject off. 
Alice did nut notice this at the time, so busy was her 
brain about the little treat, which should serve to bring 
back plea>«antly the time when they had a home, a dear 
fathjr, and luxuries around thorn. On the noon before 
Christmas-day, on going down stairs, the landlady asked 
Alice to step into her little parlour. 

"You will pardon me, I hope, ma'am," she said, as 
she gently closed the door, " but having several things to 
pay to-day, we shall be obliged by the balance of therent> 
two pounds " 

" Two pounds ," gasped Alice, and her heart beat 

fearfiillv. " I— I— I " 

" Yes, ma'am; Miss CUve left it unpaid *' 

In a nu)ment Aliee had recovered suthcient presence of 
mind to suy, "I'm sure if it is owing, it is all right. My 
sister manngcs these matters; I wUl speak to her, and you 
shall have it." 

She heard no more, but wi-nt up stairs like one whose 
soul is dumb, and rcsumejl her work, for some time, in 
silence. At length she saiil, pausing in her occupation of 
copyin;,', 

•* Do wo really owe Mrs. Luke two pounds for rent, 
Mary? She has just now asked me for that sum." 
M.iry did not l«)ok up, but her agitation was \-isible. 

** I — 1 — I — ," at la^t gapped Mary, "there have been 
many things to pay, and 1 — I — did not like to " 

** Hut, dear Mary," spoke Alice, as she took Mary's 
hand in her own, and looked anxiously in her face, "we 
had tliirty pounds six months ago, and this with our 
earnings I thou'^ht would " 

" There," interrupted Mary, with impatient abruptness, 
" I do my best ; so please dou't be bringing me to account 
for every shilling." 

" I'm sure you mean well, Mary," said Alice, gently; 
"all I lament is, that you have had so little confidence in 
me, for the last two months especiully. As to being a 
burden to you, as you so often say, I strive hard both by 
the needle and pen ; and do not fear, though hitherto so 
unlucky, but what I shall obtain some teaching soon. 
So please tell me the worst, you know I am so anxious." 

Quite sulkily, Mary drew an oil purse from her pockety 
and threw it on the table. "There's t^o pounds in it. 
If you must know, it is jdl I have." 

" Let us pay the rent, tiien." 

"And Where's our dinner to come from for to-mor- 
row?" 

" Better let us pay the rent," advised jUice, without a 
moment's hesitation ; ** the people nce<l it, and as we owe 
it, we have no choice. For to-morrow's wants, perhaps 
Mrs. NeUon will advance us a trilling sum on the work 
we have in han<l." 

" Nonsense," interrupted Mnry; " let the people below 
stairs wtut; or else, if ihty niuat have it, give them a 
pound." 

Alice, without rcplyini:, resumed her work. Presently, 
however, the purse was ])U?hed towanls her, with the 
remark, "pay it if you like; there'll bo no peace 
you have your way.* 
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TIm5 AtSt TTii cvu»{:^. E-r*. th^re xa.5 to-morrow to 
think of, fr^r tbA r-^naaitUAaf foi.ii ftrr.xiat^d to no larger i 
nm than fizp'mtfK ; fo «a soon m ahe cr/old leare her I 
work, Aik» dr^^ed and w«nr ir»ro fhe City. To h«r dis- ■ 
may, Mr^. N*Ivir* had utaatt'i off tliat »ery momin? to ; 
p*f a ChrMtmas Ti*it Vi h«r y^n at Read inr, and she had 
ikvC eo«ir»(p» inffio-nt t'> •rir*: her ha-tia-rsi to the fore- 
woBiaA Urf: in ehar^«5 of th«i 'hop. Dispirited and weanr, 
fh« nfrwA her -f'^i, for ^he knew reproach :^^ awaitc-d j 
her. And ".Li^ was h :r f.r t espf^rienre, poor chil I, of that j 
vickeninjf <ie«oU^io.-i ts'w.cU uillioni b"f /."e her had fclr, 
wftirft n-.li.;^^! pf•r^la^• hire yft to f-.-tl, of standin^^ on 
the y/trrttn *'f»tif:\ of L-ir! in, '.ri'^liout a penny, aud aln-.o-st 
witboat a frifnA, \t:f. kktra-rr c-.en than thid desolation 
fjf thA %rreeti, wat the dt-.olafion of the heart the yonng 
prl UAt, in her ron.vnotj.ine^.-, tliat love and labour, and 
pfay an/i hope, a^ 'he miirht, sh'.* «t''y>d alone upon her 
th^Mity way, h/«r)':lrr->4y, i.Tt.'tn^^rvsiMy alone. But she did 
nfA yet Icnow the fc^hrfui t nit h,— -did not sufpcct it : that 
Aiirfat waft to f-tiUsfhtv.u her irt a de^f.c. 

H'iitt hastened horn'rvar*-!; a sulky liok was the fir;it 
that roet hen. " Well, have you rot the money r" 

"No, Mru Nelnon wm gon*; to lU:adiit^. But don't be 
ani^, plea*'*; ; we sihall marjare in nome way." 

"Mana:re','' and Mary lansrhcJ bitterly, as "he looked 
upon .\llre wifh a fo rod ty of countenance quite new to her 
thew lartt f<:w nionfhi. " Manai^ ! when yon earn your 
Tiet.ual.i f tupfy^c we ^hall." As ehe thuj spoke, she 
dashed the work and tablt: from U-fore her, up'-^et the 
ehair, and ^^-ixin;; her bonnet and hha'Al, put them on, 
mnri left the room with a fury that appalled the trem- 
bling girl. Like one siunnerl, it vrnt minutes before 
Alice eould arou'^ herself; but the need of action, of 
providing a dinner for fhe morrriw, prompted exertion, 
though she Cfjuld willingly lia%'e lain down and died upon 
Ihe spot. 

Tljough she had been six months in London, Alice 
f'live hail heard so little of pawn -shops, as to know no 
oth'-r methofl of obtuining a meal than by selling some- 
thing. What, she did not know. Kverything Mary and 
her^df po^:u:.H«Mt(l was endeared to her heart by some 
touching remembranrc or another, and for this reason 
hail iMren res4?rv(rd from the sale. At length, fdio recol- 
Ief:led that in a box, ea'-^y of access, was a roll of gold 
lacf, which hail once dcairutcd a coat of her father's 
when he otnciuted in the county regiment of cavalry. 
Kesohing to offer this for eale, she put on her bonnet 
again, and went to the box to search for the lace. In 
turning over some things, she was surprised to find a 
bottle; lining it out, to sec wlmt it was, or held, she 
found by the light of the fire that it would hold about 
lialf a pint, and from the freshness of the smell and the 
uncorked li]), she was convinced tliat it had held gin, and 
that very recently. This discovery startled her, for no 
one but >Tary and hrrnelf had access either to the room 
or box. In an iuHtunt i«he asked herself the question, if 
hero were not the secret of the scjuandered money ? Feel- 
ing like one almojit guilly in discovering this guilty secret, 
she replat^'d the bottle, and set off to a shop in the 
neighbourhood of (^)vent Garden, where she recollectetl 
to have seen a golden arm above the door, and gold lace 
in the windows. With some little trepidation she went 
in, and aildressttd the gentlemanly master of the shop, for 
whom o gig at the door evidently waited to convey him 
to his country house. After looking keenly at her, and 
making some trifling inquiries, he weighed the gold Iocq, 
and casting up so many pennjrweights upon a piece of 
paper, placiul eighteen shillings upon the counter. She 
was BO astonished by this sum, and so grateful for what 
sho conceived the go(Ml man's justice, that as she took up 
the money and looke<l into his facts she burst into tears 
and hurrie<l from the shop. So powerful is the smallest 
act of mercy, when our souls are full of sorrow ! 

Though these eighteen shillings were the sole finances 
they might havo for Bonie duy»j Alice resolved tliat Mary 



sh t'jld not miss a comfortable, though it were not a lnxu> 
riou«, dinner, ^w she bought a fior sized fowl, a piece of 
bacon to boil, and snet, laisinsy curranta» and sngar, for 
a podding. With these ail nioely wrapped in paper, she 
hurried ho:r.e, but found Mary had not yet retumc-d. 
She, thcr'.:'ore, after putting all neat and to rights about 
the room, sat down before the fize to prepare the grand 
nuddin?, old Pinch seated on a chair opposite, wat4^ug 
the whole process with as much intense interest, as if it 
were bein^ concocted for himself. Jost as the plums 
wure ready and the suet cut, the door was roughly opened, 
and Mary eatcrcd. She advanced to the table, and 
looked down, with eyes so wild aud glaring, as to make 
the young girl's heart stand still with terror. 

"What have you got here? What are yon about?" 
were the first fierce questions uttered. 

" Why, preparing such a nice pudding for to-morrow^ 
that- 
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" For what ? — for whom ?" 

" For ourselves, ilary." 

" So ! this is what I'll do with it, then." As she 
spoke thui, the besotted woman swept suet and fruit 
into the hearth with a deliberate hand, pu.'>hed the table 
back with au infuriated look, and half striking Alice, half 
dragging the chair from beneath her, eat down upon it 
bet' I re tiie tire. She had sat thus in sottu^h apathy, per- 
haps an hour, without moving or speaking, when turning 
suddenly round she saw Alice weeping on a chair hard 
by. " So, you're crying!" she said, with a laugh; and 
with this she rose, and fiercely bid her get to b^nl. 
Afraid of an altercation, and thus making this miserable 
sorrow known, Alii.'o complied; but what sleep, or even 
rest, could there be, with such a sorrow in the yctv 
chamber ? — a sorrow not to be shut out, but one rcoQ^- 
uized by all the senses. Kest? It is desecration to 
name tliis sweetest right of nature, in the remotest rela- 
tion to such a scene ! For if there be a hell on earth, if 
there be one form of degradation more unseemly than 
another, one companion<>hip more loathsome, one atmo- 
8}di(Te more foul, it is in the chamber, and in necessitated 
association, with a drunkard ! 

I must draw a veil over that night's further scene; for 
though I luve to paint minutely as a Teniers or a WUkie, 
I stay my hand, and am subjective at that point, where 
human nature, desecrating its humanity, takes on the 
Likeness of a beast. Oh, God! nothing on thy great 
earth is more sorrowful, or more awful to behold, than 
//if>, thy desecrated image, in the fairest form thou hast 
as:(ignedio it, tlmt of womaxI 

I'hat morrow was a mournful one; the sadder for 
being so holy a festival to millions of loving hearts, aud 
pure and peaceful on a million hearths so near around. 
Sunk in a soddened sleep, Mary remained in bed all day ; 
whilst Alice, after lighting the fire in the morning, 
scarcely moved once, but crouched in the arm-chair, with 
old Pinch at her feet, heard church-bells go, and happy 
voices up and down the house, and tramp of passengers 
along the street, and knew she was alone and desolate 
with one huge sorrow ! 

For full tlirec weeks after tlus, Mary scarcely spoke to 
Alice, did little work, and went out and in at will; some- 
times returning in a fierce mood, at others in gloomy 
dejection. • Nor did she now make any secret of her 
intimacy with Mrs. Topple, the drunken lodger on the 
second floor. The first circumstance which gave Alice 
knowledge of this intimacy was from overhearing Mary 
say, in a loud voice, "It's rather strong, though;" to 
which was answered, " Ay, never mind, it wouldn't harm 
an infant; it's only a glass of gin !" 

Pecuniary difficulties brought about the reconciliation 
so long sought by Alice. W^en the quarter's interest of 
the mortgage, the rent, and other sundries were paid, 
there was not one shilling left, nothing for future needs, 
nor c\'cn to pay what was owing ; mo thus, in her ex- 
tremity, Mary waa once more all humiliation and knre, and 
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made a thousand tows to Alico for the future. But 
■omething must be sold for present cxigoncies ? Wliat 
waa it to bo ? After niany debates respecting use and 
uieleuness, and for the miserable price of two pounds, 
the first thing — 

TbB down BKD WEVT for GINT ! 

In her present state of contrition, expressed, however, 
more hj acTtions than by words, Mary willingly consented 
that, in order to repair the past, they should not only 
practice the greatest self-denial, bat remove to a garret at 
the top of t]ie hou<;e, at a rent of four shillings. To thi.^, 
therefore, they moved ; and here poor ^Uicc worked still 
harder at the pen and needle, and tried, by every little 
household economy, not merely to lessen their pecuniary 
difficulties, but purpo.^cly to bhow Mary how gratefully 
she felt, tliat the sobriety phc had promised was put into 
practice. But had Alice been more leArnod in the philoso- 
phy of drunkenness, or less loving, or less blind, she would 
Iiave soon di>:covered, in the sudden hilarity, or sullenness, 
referable alone to drink, how little was thid sobriety 
real I 

fTo le continued.) 



THE WORKING MAN. 

Im the progress of society, and in a country like ours, 
there is one subject which deserves to be more fully pre- 
sented and better understood : — it is tiik ivorking man 
— hU proper relative pOititioH in svcicty — fda responsibili- 
iiee and dutira. 

By the working man, I mean one whose profession is 
fultilk'd by phy<iicnl labour, whose burd hand snd lusty 
sinew.^ show him of thsit race who wltc appointed to pro- 
cure their bread bv the sweat of tlicir brow, and who 
fultild his destiny ; whose oci'U]iation it is to till the ground 
for the means of life, or practise the urts. 

"Working men fail of their proper poMtiim in society 
for the v.'unt of knowledge and indu?tr\' to compete with 
other ekisses. Ignorance and poverty lead to vice. These 
united, aid and exasperate each other, and complete the 
degradation. 

But is it necessarily so ? Tlie working man is not ex- 
cluded from letters. So far from it, his occupations 
oiYen require the u<:e and pr;u*tice of some of the lii^rhest 
principles of some of the most abstruse scicnccri. Go(Mne- 
try, in many of its principles, is necessary to the c:ir|)i'n- 
ter; chemistry to every man who works in the metals, 
and in many of its principles, to the ai^p-i'Milturist ; nnd 
the grand doctrines of natural or mechanical pliil:><opliy, 
to every mechanic whose trade occupiuj Lim with 
marhinery. 

Yet because the time and terms of ordinary a|)prrn- 
ticcship in the mechanic arts do not allow him to study 
at college, and acquire the theory separate from the prac- 
tice of his profession, po]mlar prejudice and ])opular prac- 
tice sometimes consign the labouring man to i;;n-iraiicc. 
This is wrong. The best advantai^es for studying: princi- 
ples are had in the practice of them. The tiicory is best 
acquired in the practice. It is the true indu<*tive method 
— natural, convincing, above all, rendering the inslru'.-t ions 
permanent in the mind. 

Such are the advantages enjoyed by tlic mcclianic for 
acquiring knowledge, — ^at least in some of the trades. 
In all, the mind is left free to think. I( is e\en aided 
by the animation and vigour imparted by exercise and 
free perspiration. 

Study — a habit of thinking, although on a separate 
subject from the labour in hand, i>< in no way cahoilated, 
unless it degenerate into a form of absolute ab««trai'tion, 
to divert the mind from a proper nttenrion to bu.-iiiess. 
Indeed, to a limited extent, it certainly in^:pircs the body 
to energy in labour. 

That the hardest thinkers have been the hardest work- 
en, b a fact which fully sustains this po.sition. Let things 



take their pro})er course, and study be wedded, as is tit, 
to the mecliauical trades, and parents who wish to educate 
their sons will bind them as apprentices rather than con- 
sign them to indolence and vice in a fashionable course. 

la this mere theory ? Then it is so only because men 
are false to themselves. Every mechanic and every work- 
ing man has time to be a literary man ; and if he possess 
but an onlinary capacity, with suitable application and 
mental discipline, he will become intelligent it' not learned. 

Elihu Burritt carried his Greek grammar in his hat, 
when a blacksmith's apprentice. Ho now and then stole 
a ghince at its contents before the iron was hot, and while 
ho swung the sledge with his sinewy arms, he revolved 
the idea in his mind, until it was welded upon his memory 
like steel upon steel. Any bbcksmith's boy may do 
the .same. Whatever moy be done by a blacksmith in tlii?« 
way, can be done also by a shoemaker, a saddler, a jewel- 
ler, a button-maker, a waggoner on the road, a day 
labourer, or any other man of common sense in any 
avocation of life. 

The separation of literary and scientific pursuits from 
manual labour is unnatural, and the popular sentiment 
that has sanctioned it is fraught with the greatest evils to 
intellectual advancement. The mhid is as free to act on 
any subject of science in a blacksmith, as in a closeteu 
student. If not as advantageously ])]aced for abstract 
investigations, it is under greater facilities for vigorous 
effort. Physical health conduces greatly, if it be n<it 
necessary, to energy, efficiency, and mental action. Tlu* 
physical ills that flesh is heir to, can be prevented only 
by this a])pliance against man's universal disposition tt> 
laziness. 

So far then from the doctrine that labour unfits a man 
for study, the union of labour and study is natural, and 
Ihoie only should be Cia:rS(;d among the ignorant who ari.- 
not obliged to work. 1 do not mean to say that there 
may not be literary men by profession, who are under Ui) 
necessity of d»'voting themselves to manual labour, who.«c 
attention to the duties of several learned professions create-s 
a sort of necessity that they should be closeted students. 
Yet while certain professions may demand this exclusive 
devotion of time and talent, I say the labourer possesses 
great advantages for \igorous mental action, and he should 
be a student as well as a workman in his trade or art. 

1 have said that time is money. It is so when indus- 
triously employed. This money is power in the liands ol 
the i)ossessor. It is certainly true, that a state of inde- 
pendence is secured with njore certainly, and m(»re gener- 
allv bv farmers and mechanics, tlian ])v anv other cla.'^ 
of men. If speculator^-, who often lose all, do sometime^ 
secure great fortunes, the j)atient and industrious me- 
chanic, in all cases, has the moral certainty of that which 
is much betttM- — a compelency — iill he can enjoy, an inde- 
pendeni'e whi(?h raises him above want, while he occupie- 
a place below envy. He has the prayer of Agur, '* neither 
poverty nor riches,'* thcgohlen mean, the ten:perate zone 
of svicial life exempt from burning heat and frigid cold of 
the extremes on either side. The hard working man. 
therefore, who is studious and industrious, arrives with 
all moral certainty at the two treat sources ami means ol 
j)Ower, — knt)wle(!i;e nnd wealth. Franklin practised on 
these principh's, and he rose from a poor printer's boy to 
be one of the most learn. '«l, and per-^onaily, one of tin- 
most powerl'id of men. Tlie natural oci'ijjjaticms of men 
are the safest both to pe<!uniary prot'its and to morals. 

It i.i the wi«c sjiying of awi~enjan, that '' thet»bjr<'tion 
to gamin;; is that it circvi]:ites money without any inter- 
mcfliate labour or industry." This brinus to%iewa com- 
prehensive principle. Generally, the same objection ob- 
tains to the camine:, or circulaticm of money in any otln r 
way, without intermediateIabourorindu<;try. Sjieculation 
may he succcssfnl ; but the moiiey actjuirwl not being the 
result of labour, will be le-5 valuable either to the possesso: 
or Iho public. And whcmver by fraud, or even by bai 
giiin, money is wrung from the ncce.-sities of un<»tl.t 
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withont a proper equTalent, the moral sense of the op- 
pressing party receives a shock, and he loses with himself 
more in character than he gains in capital. Labour with- 
out profit is often better than profit without labour. Labour 
is suited to the moral as well as the physical constitutfon 
of man ; it is necessary to his moral as well as to his plij'si- 
cal health. Without it, he will either be a savnge, despi- 
sing accumulation, or a sucker of the vitals of society, fot- 
tening on the life-biood of others, and dull with plethora, 
while the victims of hid sordid gluttony are fainting with 
famine. 

That man is wise, and regards the physical constitution 
of his nature, who earns hi^ own bread by his own labour, 
personal, if not manual laltour. He is unwise and disre- 
gards all experience and all history, who trains his sons to 
roly on the results of his labours or estate, which may be 
soon squandered in the practice of idle and expensive 
habits, and leave thom doubly poor by contrast and a false 
education. Revelation in Gk>d's word accords with reve- 
lation in his works. Both appoint and require that man 
shall procure his bread by the sweat of his brow. The 
man who contradicts either, fights against God, and finds 
his proper punishment promptly rendered. Lassitude, 
ennui, and insanity, or dissipation, follow in rapid succes- 
sion. 

We think naturally and of necessity. It is surprising 
how much may be acquired by directing this thought to 
some concentrated consecutive course of investigation. 
If we attempt one thing at a time, and always something, 
by single steps we pass over distances, and surmount diffi- 
culties which might well frighten bold men in the aggre- 
gate. The fable of the snail that outstripped the hare is 
full of sound instruction. It is not by fitful leaps, but by 
steady, persevering labour, tliat men are commonly made 
great either in wealth or intellect. The mcchanic'that is 
always in his shop, will be easily found by thoso that arc 
seeking his services. If he is always at work, he will be 
enabled to do much, to bo punctual, to fulfil his promises, 
if they are judiciously made. Punctual labour will make 
punctual customers, and this man will grow rich, and in 
due time, when age requires rest, he will be able to be 
at leisure, leaving his business to others, while those of 
his ago who were at Icisu; e when he was busy, will be 
struggling still even under iip. 'nrirmities of age for their 
daily bre«d. 

A great mistake, often iiade am' »r '".Kht with the worst 
consequonces,is,tliat laVj ir i.-* 'liMTr-dvable to a gentleman. 
Nature says — there can trniy hp no itial gentleman with- 
out it. It is necessary to tl.f exislciice — certainly to the 
perfection— of the nuve in thoir jiroper relations here; it 
is necessary to weaitU, rotntort. ond happiness; it is the 
appointment of God aiinsc-lf God made man a labourer. 
In every good sense of the tomi, which connects him with 
the interest of hii rnco and the proper destiny of man. 
He made the labourer a gentleman and the gentleman a 
labourer. It has been ftnid the devil made the gentleman ; 
and this very vulgai expression is certainly graphic in 
truth, whenev.T any ir.an is tempted to believe that it is 
discreditable to work for a living, and that a gentleman in 
made by JJlcnesa. The tenn properly expresses a cha- 
racter, not a form or ptofession. He is a true gentleman 
whoso heart dictates a propriety of conduct in all the 
relation.^ of life, and who^ outward acts are the comely 
expresisions of correct principles. 

Our day is distinguished for expedients to improve and 
advance the hnman race. This is well. The eflTort is a 
noble one — wrirthy of man, and that is saying enough. 
But, Like the eflbrts of the day on all other subjects, there 
M a itrong tendency to fanaticism in the labours of those 
who seek hnman perfectibility by ordinary agencies and 
actitious schemes. Here, too, men seek for the philoso- 
pher*? stone, some catholicon, a panacea which is to work 
niracles some high-pressure expedient for making gentlc- 
ncn without labour, and securing the avails of labour with- 
•^nt industry. After men are stanod into the troth, they 



will find that nature cannot be well forced to make gen- 
tlemen ; they must come in the regular way. As well 
might the doU-makor attempt to compete with nature. 
He may make a pretty thing ; but he produces no living, 
breathing, thinking, usefiil being. We confer a real benefit, 
do something efl'o^ual to elevate the race, and make 
advances to the only real philosopher's stone, which turns 
everything it touches into gold, whenever we do anything 
to render labour creditable to the man who engages in it. 
This we do when the labourer is made a scholar, and secures 
to himself the influence and respect which knowledge 
a>mmands for the man who has it. This we do, too, when 
the labourer is cheered on to perseverance in his efforts, 
and attains to the wealth which is the proper result c* 
industry. 

Such men have been honoured, are honoured, must bo 
honoured, wherever they are found. Knowledge is power. 
The man who has it, other things being equal, will exert 
a controlling influence. Fie triumphs over matter. He 
controls the masses of men — their minds as well as their 
physical force. This it is which gi\'es the great superiority 
to some over others. They are souglit out, and will 
occupy the high places of society. "Wiicn these powers 
are directed to the amelioration of human woes, those who 
possess and exert them are called benefactors. Their 
names are inscribed on the catalogue of honoured and hon- 
ourable men. They do their part, and do much to render 
labour reputable. Let the mass of working men tlien do 
their duty, and things will find their proper level. — R. JV, 
Bailey, 



THE BACK-PARLOUR WINDOW. 

Thr following story, or rather glimppc of an hir.iil;!. 
epic, was imparted to me by an eccentric old Luly oi' t -. 
acrjuaintanco. She goes about doing cood ; «lie is t irli 
and gives away nearly all she has to poor and deserving- 
persons. The pi'culiarity in her benevolonee i=, i). 
she loves to find out its objects herself; and to do tin-, 
she will watch, and listen, and pry in a way that seeiM- 
to me almost scandalous; yet 1 never knew her nuikt 
any but an honourable and benevolent u?e of tlie kiio^i- 
ledgc she obtained. Her character was alwp.ys a pnrxl. 
to me; and never more, than when she related to mi 
the following circumstances. They shall be repeated, a 
nearly as I remember, in her own words : — 

It was a little bock-parlour on the ground floor of :i 
little house, in one of those little neiglibourhoods whie). 
have grown up, thick and fast, within the last tweutx 
years, round this huge metropolis, for the express ac!- 
commodation of people with little incomes. Now, it ir 
to this little window that I wish to attract your attention. 
It was not a gothic window, a mullioned window, a 
lattice or a French window; it was just an ordinary- 
casement, about eight feet above the little garden, 
into which it looked; and wliich was separated from 
a part of mine by a low wall, that ^-as no impedi- 
ment to my neighbourly curiosity. Tlie first time that 
I saw this window, was one afternoon, "in the leafy 
month of June," just after I had taken possession of my 

house at . I was attracted, at first, by what I saw 

at the window ; and my interest, once roused, was not 
easily forgotton, and I was led on to pry into my neigh- 
boui^s afiairs more than is quite proper, perhaps. 

Out'ide this humble window, which faced the south- 
west, was a ledge for plants, about a foot wide, fenced 
round by a light and really el^^nt screen of twisted 
bamboo, which sunk down into a mere edge in the 
centre, so as to admit plenty of light and air to the 
plants within, a white IVovence rose-tree, and some 
fine fuchsias, and geraniums. It rose in a graceful form 
at the sides, and flanked the window to the top, where 
one or two of the csnes were bent across> so as to meet 
in the middle^ This screen serred as » mpjpart tn a 
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|irofu«ion of nnniiAl and perriinial crce^iors, whose roots 
were in tlic garden bcluw, or in neat green boxes, beftidc 
the flowcr-p()t<i, on the little balcony which the ticret-n 
enclosed. Many of tlicm had climbed to the top of tlie 
window, and dcscemled n^in in beautiful wTenths. which 
were waved to and fro by the air. Jessamine, honey- 
tuckle, hop, and clematis, canio up from tho garden 
below, to join their friends which grew in the boxes 
above, and these last (trhiefly major canvolvuhi!*, s\vc(rt 
pea, and cobia scanHmis) received t])cm ainirubly ; and 
altogether they joumied iin tlio pretty trellis work on 
each side of the window in many a curved, and twisted, 
and spiral line; whilo here and there, on the a^^ccnt, the 
bright blossoms, blue and reii, yellow and white, uiiri 
purple, peeped out frtim anion;: the vaviid prern of tlio 
leaves, as if they would ^ay, — ''com(>, match us at orna- 
mental frame-niakins^. if you can." It would have 
baffled the skill of the cunnin^:it carver in wood or 
■tone that ever graced a gothic cathedral. Fresh, green, 
blossom-starred, and bowery with leaves of nil shapes, 
tho border or frame of this little window was a fl|>eiMmen 
of natural arabesque, tliat no art could ecpial in grace of 
form, or purity and brilliancy of colour. And the 
picture was worthy of the frame. 

Tho window was wide open ; and I could see that the 
curtains, which were partly pusheil bnirk on each side, 
were of pretty flowered cliinfz, and that there was a 
cushioned window-scat within, on a level with the e<!gp 
of tho window. On this scat sat two porsnns, — an old 
man with white hair, and a young woman ; tliey were evi- 
dently father and daughter. The old man's liead was up- 
turned ; and, from ac«;rtnin fixed strain of his largo grey 
eyes towards the sun, I knew that he was blind. The girl's 
fiuMi I could sec at first only in profile ; her head was 
bent down over a large book Tihich rested on her lap, 
and fn)m which she was apparently reading aloud, for 
her lips moved, and I hoard a low murmuring. I a]>proach- 
e«l n rarer, an<l watched them through the thick shrubs 
which bordered my garden. Tlio countenance of tins 
old man was eerene r.nd full of tpiiet enjoymont; he 
seemed to listen and to strain hi> eyes toward? the sun, 
as if there could be no greater happiness ff)r him on 
earth; and when his daughter closed the book, I heard 
him utter a loud, clieerful "Amen." The prl turned 
her face towards the flowers beside her, and I then saw 
how beautiful tliat face was; beautiful wiJli gentloiu.'rss, 
iuti'lligence, and candour. H\w bi't;an to trim, I had 
almost said earcM her plant?, so loving w:is her loui.li 
and look. Then I saw her carefully pehct one or two 
of tlie finest flowers, some leuvf^, and sprii^s of mip- 
nonetto, and taking them in hi*r lap, hlu* b<'i;an to 
arrange them in a bouriuet. whilo flu; old r.,ini t.jko'!. 
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"Oh, father!" she j«.nM wifh a 
must not have such funnv f:u i(i?s." 



Anne, my dear,' 
evening ?" 

" No, father ; it is not. ceven o'clonl; ycf ; and he paid 
he could not leave the nnr.it ing-lrni^u till ^\\.'* 

"Well! well! child. 1 dci nor wi^h to rmt! r,uU with 
him; but I cannot lu!;) faneyi!.,; I', .r. ho is not \x^ 
attentive to you as ht- u.-i'il to hi*." 

A^\^\ <iie k^^iit for- 
ward and stroked his hair, :.i,d i i.-n! Iii^ tojihuj.'; l.U 
there was a nu-lnncholy :iji\ir;y in hrr l'M)k. js^ sh-.. I'.i : 
80 A anxiety that seoiiiod to be \' ,r hiti. I v.-nn.I,- ^'d 
why 9h<> was so nielancl.oly r.iitl ar.\i nis — \\\h\ evjiL-iiiii^ 
her lover too. 

Whilu I wa** thinkinff jd. M.t ihl-;. tl.;old ntr.' . ni!'"Tdv 
turned his hoa«l towanl.-* tl.o 
claime<l, — "that's Frank'-. 

hitfjrd it before, fur she hid I'-f), wwA v.-..; li.r'riiii? 
already. A moment at>er, a )"i:! : r':;vj of an ;::M','al»!e 
aajiect caine close u]» to tln^ \.i:Ii>v.-, ;i?jd v.iih foine 
wnnls of gri'eting, f'hook t'n' oM rn i:i \\\ tin; ban 1. The 
n«*.\t instant his arm was ro-j^.d Aiiii''? \v li. '. and he juit 
the flowers she hud been t>ii»g up, in!o hi< hand, lie 
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ot tlie r(i'i::i, and (>x- 
r»n: ih" ::irl l.::d 
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pressed them to his lips, and then pointing archly to the 
old man, as if he meant to say, " ho cannot see," 
he kis!«cd her half-averted cheek. Sh;* moved gently 
from his embrace; u'ld, rosy with tho ii^ht of love, 
turned away from him, and bent over her flowers once 
more. And I saw that the midancboly and anxiety were 
gone; only faith, ho])e, and love remained. The old 
man's voice ri'aciied no aguin, a.i ho rose, and said, 
" Now, Ann, child, ijinki» tho tea. I am very thirsty." 
Then, they all reliitd from the window and I saw no 
more at that time. 

About an hour later, I was sitting at my bed -room 
window, wliich «»verlooked that part of the liarden adjoin- 
ing the litt.h; domain of my neighbours. I could see the 
blind old man and Frank walking up and down the well- 
kept path-way in the ctJiit re (d'the strip of ground, which did 
service as a garden. They w ere smoking. Suddt'iily Frank 
threw away his cigar, and his form Hcemcd to dilate with 
joy as he waved his hand, and fixed Ids 4»yc with a vivid 
smiio on the part of the house which I could not see. I 
knew that smile was for stime ono at the back-parlour 
n^nndov,-. I confers that. I \ius curious to .tee how she re- 
ceived that sinilf, for 1 had a vauiie notion that all was 
not well in Ann's heart. That she was indeed beloved, 
no one could doubt who saw the earnest )m8iion in that 
young man's face. I went down into my garden, and 
reached tho place among the shrubs wheie I had first 
seen tho pretty window. There was a young girl stand- 
in?, like a lovely picture, within that green wn'athed frame; 
buf, — it was vot tho ono I had seen before. Ann, 
with her neatly braidtd fair hair, soft blue eyes, and un- 
obtrusive demeanour, could bear no comparison with this 
brilliant nppariri<m. 1 have seen many fait women in 
thid ami otiici- Linds, but 1 never saw any so fair, as tho 
one thot >to(»d tlien at that little window. She did not look 
like an Kii'.'ii.-liwoT.i.^n ; and I have heard since that her 
father wa.-« Sj)a"ii:li. She v. as tall and gracefully formed; 
her hi-ad recined to be encircled with a sort of dim light, 
whicli I have oMen oh>ervi.-d, or fancied I observed, to 
emanate fnun unytliii:'; oi surpassing beauty, A profu- 
-ii n of lonf; hlaek curls wire gathered back from her face, 
tlowed over hrr ^houldf'rs behind, and rea<"lied h.?r waist, 
(•\po-iinij fully to vi«-.v the perfertitm of that fjice; its 
purity of ouiiiiie, and oxijuii^ite Guido-likc colouiing and 
ui;pa-i.-inned exj-u:.— iorj. IL was a srort of luaVity that 
cai'-Tcl VifU lo l.:)ld *'.)ur hreaih while vow r-ized. iiv t it 
."^htiidt! \uni-h lil;e a vi'-ii>n. SIio stood hi-'iMid ll-e liov.ers, 
'.vith t:io livlit <.'f the Si-JJin; sun i-treaniiiii: on lirr — a 
plorioiu (■n.lMdiii'.ent oi' a piu't's rar.»^t dnanof b.>uuty. 
With her larL'e hi-irous cxis sijc i-niiicd — a sjuile of deep 
tendernes.-, (ui llie yi»ui.^ iiiiiU v/iio \\as lookiii^ uj) l.» her 
::s to n ' .id-sti:r. I'o.-r Ann! She, t"n, IkhI learned 
tlic trulii whioij Coiriid'.r'" luid breallifd in his ** lno^^t 
nr.u-<ic:il, nii>. t meiaLcaoly '' ton..'. 

'* In mimv wnys i!i.-.i th" full li'':iri rr v«':i! 
Tl'.i' pi-.*M-nri« nl tli.: lnvn it wi-u. 1 r..ii. cul ; — 
I! lit m l':ir iikonr th' f>>r;ir.^r.t 1.. .ui l-ti hnt''>v. 
Till* uliMiicc «.l" tiie l«i\tf \«l.n!i • ■, il i.^iii udulJ tliow." 

The tranipdl old m;:M ]iaffd up and d^-^wn the short 
pit li, end ofi-M'si'Mially ar'-i- .■«'. a fi-w wiirds to the young 
i\\\y\ who nn-wi'irtl hi'n hvi!-.:;". tind not always to the 

p'.l :■!».'.-('. II:' Wsi-^ <-i> .::;-■. I Iil a UlUtt , but e.XpiVsSivC, 

(■ usviT aliMi wi.ii ll.i" j.i:r ^-lu* a'i«>ve. (low rapid, how 
.....pp., „,.[;!,. 1;..... t-u^v ij) ui.ilcistiiiid, was that siirnal 

la ..;i::!ro <»f I"' ''*.^ own mal.ing. (.'L-rtainly, this lovely 
I:.i/ ha'l a y.^ ionate e'.uhii-iaMn in her ey«'S, a vivacity 
i-r :..-:".ro. r.n iM(ll':s.liie iii-;»i'.-, v Mrh was like the inspira- 
li:>a of r. nie •_ mI, and was \t ry ditli-ront from the gciitle 
iiiiiM-'i'.n wl.irij imv'idvd .Ann'"* deo;(aTiour in the pre- 
•■rn<'i' Iff th"' l-'Vid ono. i'r -« I'tly tl,i' blind man :-aid — 
*' Vi u a^i' >.'j-»'Tit tlii- en ! iin IT, Frank. Well, well! 
An id<: 111 \\\ i.i- not tl.;.' Ko. i. roni]«anion for a h)\er. I 
think Mi-s Atni night have f-taid away from her ?cho<d- 
trar.l.in-: ihi; one e\ei.iii_'. Is it not time for her to be 
b:k.'k?" 
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The young man took out his watch, and said, in a hur- 
ried manner, not at all indicative of pleasant anticipation, 
" Yiis, it is nearly nine o'clock. She will be here directly." 
Then he held up the watch, with an Imploring gaze to- 
wards the window. Inez seemed to understand his 
meaning, and looked lovelier than ever as she raised her 
arms, and, with slender white fingers, spelled quickly these 
words, which I was adept enough to read — "Here at 
twehe tO'fiight** Then plucking a white rose from 
Ann's favourite plant, she leaned forward, so that her long 
locks mingled with the flowers, threw it at the feet of the 
ennptured lover; and then drawing back hastily, dis- 
appeiarcd. 

He stooped and hid the precious flower in his bosom. 

« What was that >** asked the old man. 
Only something that might throw you down." 
Ah ! That is like Ann. She always moves away any- 
thing that would hurt me. I wish she would come 
home." 

A dark cloud overspread Frank's face, and with an 
impatient gesture, he dashed his hand into his bosom 
again, and threw something from him with violence. 
It passed over the wall, and fell beside me. It was the 
fiuled bunch of flowers which Ann had given him, a short 
two hours before. I took them up, with a sigh for the 
fallacy of our earthly hopes and desires. Poor, gentle 
girl ! your fate is that of hundreds. How will you bear 
it ? How come out of this burning fiery furnace ? Will 
it purify and strengthen, or embitter and destroy? I 
looked at the window where I had first seen her; and 
she now stood there again. She had a bonnet on ; and 
her fair face was flushed with pleasure. She beckoned 
eagerly to the two who were stiU keeping their monoto- 
nous, and to all outward appearance, congenial walk. 

" Father I Frank !" she cried, " come in quickly. 
Inez is here I She has come for several days. Oh ! I am 
so glud!" The two men entered the house. Soon 
lights were brought into the little back-parlour; the 
blinds were drawn down, and I saw nothing in the dim 
twilights, but the dark outline of the wreathed window, 
and the reflection of the light within. 

My interest in the drama gohig on in that little house 
was very strong. It was not mere vulgar curiosity ; I think 
it had a better motive, — sympathy with the victim; real 
pity for all, and a desire to help. My poor dull heart 
beat again for Ann's approaching desolation, for I felt 
too well that it was she who would be the sacrifice. 
Frank's treachery was clear, and that of Inez seemed 
almost so. And yet, treachery is a hard word; and we 
all know. 
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Lore may not be compelled by maistrie.** 



Frank looked like an honest and a noble fellow. lie 
might not be so guilty as he appeared to be. Perhap.M, 
Inez had appointed this midnight interview to put an end 
to their correspondence. End ! Put out ^^tna ^-ith an 
extinguisher ! The love between them was violent, pas- 
sionate; a love, over which reason, or a thought for 
others, would have no control. After debating with 
myself as to the propriety of listening, and trying to 
" pUiy at providence" in this matter, which you and 
others would assert, no way concerned me, I determined 
to be a witness of this stolen interview ; and I therefore 
took my station within sight of the window a little before 
midnight. 

There was no moon, but the crimson light still lingered 
in the west, and the air was clear and still. On looking 
towards the house, I heard a window gently opened, but 
it was not the one on which my eyes were fiked. The 
back-parlour window remained closed, but on raising my 
eyes to the window above, I saw Ann. She leaned against 
the side, and seemed to be watching the stars ; her fair 
hair was unbound, and she had wrapped a shawl round 
her to enjoy the coolness of the night air. Was this 
accidental or designed? Presently I heard a man's 



step in the next garden. Ann heard it too, and looked 
down. Frank stood beneath the parlonr window. Ann 
put her head out above, and was about to speak to him, 
I thought, when she saw that he had not observed her, 
but was engaged in throwing small pebbles at the closed 
window below. Soon the window was gently raised, and 
I saw Inez within. Ann could not see, but her ears 
soon brought the fatal truth to her heart. A sweet rich 
voice, interrupted by sobs, was heard conjuring Frank, 
" by all his hopes of Heaven, and all his love for her, to 
cease this base duplicity to poor Ann, to forget the im- 
happy cause of his inconstancy to one so good and true. 
He would forget her as quickly as he had learned to love." 
" Never! never!" cried Frank, in a husky voice, trembling 
with emotion, " I was mistaken, I never loved Ann. I 
love you, only you, and am ready to brave any disgrace ; 
ay, even to lose my own sense of honour, to deceive Ann 
and her father yet longer (and God knows how hateful 
that is to me), to break my foolish promise to that girl, 
who never knew what true love meant, as I know it now. 
Oh, Inez, Inez, will you sacrifice nothing for me? — 
will you not break through a silly school friendship for 
one who would give life here, and happiness hereafter, for 
your love .**' 

Inez was silent. She could not speak for some time ; 
at lost these words came, " Ann loves you, dearest." 

" Do not call such a cold feeling love. Ann likes me 
very well ; well enough to be my wife, she thinks, but 
yoiurs is love, Inez ; such love as I ask tar, Ann I never 
loved at all ; she is a sweet girl, and if I had never known 
you " 

"Frank! Frank! This shall not be. Shall I, who 
have been cherished by her, rob her of that which is 
dearer than life ? No, no ; I will go away back to Spain, 
and you will forgot me. This is what I wished to say. 
Men are light in their affections ; you will soon return to 
the calm EngUsh heart that loves you well — as well as it 
can. Good night, my own Frank — mine now, for the 
last time." She bent her voice over the flowers, and her 
voice became inaudible. Whispers of passionate tender- 
ness were exchanged, but I could not hear, and did not 
wish to hear, the words. I looked to see if Ann wen- 
still at the window. She was there, but she saw and 
heard nothing ; she seemed to have fainted, for her head 
rested on the window-sill, and her long hair hung do^ii 
till it mingled with the green wreathes of the window- 
below. Happy in her unconsciousness, I left her, in- 
sensible to the low talking of the lovers below, whos<' 
every tone, had she heard it, would have pierced her 
heart like a dagger. 

Tlie next morning early, I was again walking in 
the garden near the house. The back-parlour window 
was open, and Frank and Ann stood there together. 
How unlike the Ann of yesterday ! Haggard, fad^, and 
as if ten years, instead of a single night, had passed over 
her head. Do not believe those who tell you, that heart 
sorrows make the countenance charmingly interesting 
during the period of suffering. The struggle with the 
dark demons within the human heart is not by any 
means beautifying to the face. It is the victory over 
them that is so. Then comes light and peace; but 
victory is often long in coming; and sometimes, alus! 
never comes at all. Ann spoke slowly, and as if 
with difficulty. Her words I could not hear; (^ she 
urged something on her companion with great earnest- 
ness. He seemed overwhelmed by a variety of feelings, 
and his head was 1>ent down in an attitude of shame and 
sorrow. She forced him gently to sit on the window-seat 
and breathe the morning air. She left him for a moment, 
and then I saw large tears stream down his face, which 
ho dashed away hurriedly as the door opened, and Ann 
led Inez to him. Inez was pale and sad, but there was 
no dire wretchedness in her beautiful face ; she knew she 
was beloved, and that knowledge is light enough to dispel 
all deep gloom from the heart. Ann took a huid of each. 
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niMil Ikeoi to ber lij», anil joining Ihcm, she (aid in a 
dcv voiee, " May you lie liappj ! Wo hud nearly laHea 
Inln a sad mjitakc. Nay, Inez, love, — you anit Frank 
Isn (acb aibet — you were made for each otker." 

" Anil you i" askfd Inoi. 

"Ob 1 nevDc mind me just now, I aball got orer it Tcry 
HOD. But falhtir must not know it directly, Frank. / 

Dtut break off our engagetnenl. Uemujtnot think ." 

Uiira her face was tuStucd mth blushiM, aud tiui stopped. 

"Aniil Alia 1" aiclumod tlic old iimn, cnlcriag the 
room, "wlint ara you duing? Lnt ui bave breakfast." 

" Ye*, father, directly i" "ud ahs rotrmted willingly 
fkitD the moduw, leaving Frank and Iiiei full of cou- 
l^ndiai- CDioliaiii; but luve rodo uivorcign over all, as 
tWr qe* iDilt. 

Her* tliQ old Uily shipiHHl bd Uut^, that I fi-ared alie 
IukI no mare to tell. At laat 1 «aj>l, ■' And what becaote 
I of foot Ann i" 

" What became of her?" eehocd tho old lady, "iireet, 

hhI. luviag Ann Lester L It is iic?w Alteon yoarg since 

at fatal day and night. Daring tho fint dvc yean she 

int on with ber daily Ubonra (aho was a milliner, and 
luiiportrd herwlf and her lather) apparently as usual ; 
but ■ close obgerver could aeo that hir tpirit wai Iwwed 
ilnwn to the earth. Then ber father died, and Hading no 
>ulGcient motive to labour, ihc neglected her business, 
mid fell ill. I had beeonie acquainted with her aa a 
i^ustumcr, and 1 took her into my own house to nurse, I 
wu the means of Mrcnglhening her religioua principle, 
I and thank God, sbe relumed to ber own tittle home, atmng 
Hid hopeful. She had hwl one or Fno opportiuiides of 
■ • -n siugle. last year 

ibildrea were left with 
little to supiHirt them. Ann vtaa dc14^nnined to maku 
lucx iharo her home, and ncot a long journey to fetch 
b*r and hu little ones." 

Now the {HctuTo at the bock-parloor window on a 
lUDinier'f evening is, to my taale, more beautiful than it 
i;> er was. Inei reclines in an easy cluur. looking slmott 
u bcAUtifiil 03 in her girlhood, with her largo eyes tiied 
uu .\nn and the two children, who are grouped together 
in the nindow-aeat. Ann teaches Iha little girl to sew 
(here, and the little Frank reata his slate on the window 
■Uh) be does a sum under " Aunt Ann's" snperiutcnd- 
VBIX. It Annt Ann has a fuvourite, it is iittlo Frank, who, 
un his side, declares that ho meana " to marry Aunt Ann 
when he is a man." Ann soraetimei draws the child to 
her suddenly^ and puaheA back his hair, gazta into hia 
eyes. Marching, perhaps, for traces of the father's soul 
iborc, for they are his fiilher'B eyes — 

" Ejet of oioil dimittul blut." 
But there is no morbid sentiment about Ann Lester. Sbe 
works hard, for sBc has now Frank's phu'e to fill towards 
his obildren. Inei is difTerently constituted. Sbe is 
much admired in the neighbourhood, and wUI, I think, 
■oou marry again. If so, Ann will have another hard 
(rial in parting with the children; but Ann haa learned 
how to bear and forbear, and alto will moke out some other 
motive (or daty and joy. Ana Lester, an old m^d, who 
was disappoiated in love, is one of the wisest, most 
amiable, and, wbalover you young ladies and genttemrn 
may think, one of the bappicit womaa on eailh. Peace 
be with her. Jank. 



AtCTi«i.-irr or Ta« Rouhd Robim, — The ancients. 
Ml to give the preference to any, cither among thdr 
gpda or their friends, or even tlieir servants, wrote tbdr 
urn** in a circle, in snch a manner that it wna impossible 
to My vhkh was first, second, or last in tlieir estimation ; 
tU wtfc equal, and tbie honour was equally divided. The 
BoMlia wrote the uamoa of their sbiies in a circle, that 
(t mighl aol appear In which they meant to give their 
I Bbfityi and *hu »un- tlieir faconrite*. 



TEA PARTIES. 

It is some consolation to those who are doomed to spend 

their days iu hard labour, and harder neglect, that the 
;ny and fiuhiouable are not able at once to monopolize 
jid conaume every thing. The moralist may draw the 
mall arrows of his attack upon the initability of man, 
hUd ait bis enjoyments, &om viciasitudea of fashion,— 
uat aa he derives his more powerful bolts from tbs 

reverses of states, and the revolutinua of empires; and 
igh these may bo more sounding and sweeping, a 

feebler arm inoy send the former homo to the bosuma of 

t much more than a century bos elapsed since the 
Queen of England regaled her nobles with tea. by the 
'ighc of the sun iu summer, and with but two or tliree 
hours of the taper of the winter i but now respectable 
persona, even of the fourth ur fifth grade, would fia 
; in their respectability, were the Ught of the stm to 
beam upon their dining, even in summer j and they 
rould be utterly attainted and deprived of their caste, 
lere it known tliat tea-drinking formed one of their cn- 
ertainmonts. Faabion bos not indeed been able to bring 
he shadow backward, even one degree upon the dial; 
lut she bos thrust tlie labours of the day forward into 
night, and carried the rejioae of the ni^ht forward into the 
the day. One does not say that thia arrangement has 
ig from any luve of darkuess, or that Ibey who have 
Host scope for jdeaaure in thia world are at the 
greatest paina to hurry through it. There is no necsssaiy 
ion to the beams of the sun, or to tho length of lift 
3 matter; aud tliB whole may hinge upou the caprice 
at |iowcr which nincr allows reason to iuvestigata 
lotives of her acting. The modern atrangemvnt, no 
t, has its advantages ; the delicate frames of peraoiu 
of quahty and faabion are not exposed to the keen Mr of 
loming, and their tender organs of vision aiB not 
dimmed by the gbiring and obtrusive light of the sun; 
the digestion of the mulea is not hurt by eiercise in Ihe 
>pen air atler dinner, and the beauty of the females is 
ibonn off in a maiimum of candle-light, — tlie species of 
Uumination in which artificial colours appear the brightest, 
aud all questionable gems glitter Ihe most. At nine 
o'clock — dinner, too, luis Irttle chance of being disturbed 
from without. No embarrassed tradesman will intrude 
with his unwelcome bill; no pressed and rack-grinded 
tenant will come to plead fur a reduction of that rent, the 

nt of whii:h sends him to labour by daybreak, and, 

uras comfort to himself and his family are concerned, 
him to Uibour in vain ; am! no bclplesa and disabled 
mendicant will haunt the door, for a share of the scraps 
■bat come from the great man's table. Tlie hour, in short, 
s well-choBcn; because nothing can intrude which could 
;ouch the piunful chords of hearts that arc of coun* 
*ell-tuned through their whole compass. Pain, and sor- 
row, and suffering — all thinga which could suggest ■ 
reference to the mixed and motley crowd, who tenant 
the eitcmsl world — all things which could bring to re- 
membrance Ihe long joumies, and ceaseless toilings of the 
labaoring bees, that prodiu» the honey of the banquet, 
are excluded; and they who have no need to care for 
Iboie things, are left to enjoy, if not " the feast of re»> 
son and the How of sonl," at least the feast of vcniton 

Still, however, amid all the sources of delight, llio pre- 
sent fashion has some disadvantages; there is a little gall 
iu the cup, although it be not la.<Fled till the ninth hour 
of the night, or rather, according to the vocabuUry of 
fashion, the ninth hoar of the morning: and the sleep may 
be broken by unpleasant dreams, or scared by terrifying 
visions, even although the early tun shine upon it* com- 
mencement, and his declining beams lighten its close. 
Slreping only by day-light may no doabt aave persons o( 
quality Irom spectres which hmmt the night; but still, as 
long as nan is guilty, and conscience any thing bat ac 
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TinmeaDing sound, there will be found in the silence of 
the bed-chamber, although the sun of Italy, or of India, 
should gleam tlirough its ample casements, forms to scare 
and tu terrify. Leaning, as we do, to sundry old and ex- 
ploded notions as to what makes life worth the havings 
and society worth the courting, wo shall be chary of out 
positive opinion on the matter; but still one may hesitate 
a sort of belief, that our modern maids and matrons, 
when they are driven from the society of men, to sip 
their tea alone, a.< unhiHrded, as though they were mewed 
up within the gratings of a nunnery, do sigh to think of 
the olden time. It is a small comfort to them to hear 
the loud triumphs of Bacchus thundered from the dining- 
room, when they themselves are sitting the while in cold 
nc;j:lecb. 

Attempts liavo been made to 8tia;mati7o tea-])arties as 
wholesale manufacturers of scandal; but, though there 



exquisite comfort ensues. Indeed, we question if fashion 
can CTcr invent a more social and moral feast than that 
where "the cup that cheers, but not inebriates," circles; 
and we have a reverence in our hearts for those times 
when the best china and extra gunpowder formed the 
centre of many a sober, h:ij)i!y, EngUsh " tea party.' 



\ 
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THE LABOUR OF LONDON LIFE. 

Let us glance superficially and cursorily, at the industry 
of a London twenty-four hours. Towards midnight, and 
by the time you have attained the luxurious obiivion of 
your first sleep, your breakfast, nay, vour dinner and 
sup]>or, of tlie couiing tlay are being prepared ; two or 
tIiri.Hj hours before, thousands of vour fellow-creatures 



Lave been snatching hours fi-om their rest, to cart and 
may be instances in which they indul.-^e in that article, '' !-.ck the vegetables th;;t will form a portion of your 
yet, one can see no necessary connexion which would ■ i>rincipal meal ; and if you are wakeful, the ponderous 
warrant the conclusion that tea is a cau^^o and scandal an I rumbling of waggnn-wheels over the rocky pavement, 
effect; and there is not the smallest doubt that, if the ' apprise you of their transit to llie vast cmjmrium of 



matter were fully investigated, it would be found that 
persons who in<lulge in scandal when drinking tea, would 



Covent Garden — than whitrh no garden of ancient or of 
modem times boasts earlier or riper fruits, or sooner 
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indulge in it just as readily, and as deeply, allhcmgh they ■ '-Jles the budding treasures of the spring. From the 
were qualHng the choicest liquor that e\er was run from i iiorlh, droves of sheep, oxen, and swine, directed by the 
a still, or squeezed from a grape. There is a book whose ! ■ t»;ady herdsman and the sagacious dog, tread the subur- 
maxims never fail; and it refurs \ice, not to meats aii.l i oan neighbourhoods on their way to Smithfield, where, 
drinks, but tt) its true cause, the pollution of the hesirt. I »jng before tlic dawn, they are safely penned, awaiting 
It is no doubt true, that since those who ride foreIr(>^t li'-e purchase of the salesmen of Lcadenhall and Newgate 
and secure in the race of fortune, abandoned the diiuxin^ ' .Uurkets. 

of tea for thicker potations, the practice lias been left lo ! The river, in the dead hour of the night, is alive with 
those who have much whereof to complain. Those who I Loats, conveying every variety of the fiimy tribe to Bil- 
have been left to pine and waste away in solitude ant! iingsgate; now are the early breakfast-houses reaping tlieir 
neglect, cannot avoid giving a grumblo or two at tlv.^ 
hai'dness and helplessness of their own fate, and aimi;. ' ■ 
dart or two at the more gifted or moro fortunate ; niul . 
such {>ersons will, for the sake of their bread and bu*ti;. , 
not for their com])any, always command an auditory of ?():r..> 
dcHcription or oiher, it may bo poiisibiii tluit svmu.'ihiu; 
not unhkc a manufactory of scandal may ho estibli-lud. 
But here, ag:un, the fault, if fault there be, is not in the tet:, 
but in the curcumstances of the parties ; and ii' envy or dis- 
appointment does rankle within, it is always best to ci .:' 
vent the lirat opportunity, as that is the sure way billi or 
dimmismng its quantity, ond of blunting its inali^'uily. 
A bad passion nursed in the bosom in secret galli i-. 
s>irL'ni;th, taints the whole nature, aiid bring.i Oii tliat 
woist of all curses, hypncri.sy; but if it bo ei.'iM]jiuKi»::itid 
in words, the moment that it is felt, it is '^ivon to th ; 
v.iud.-, blown into the desert, and forgot.tcTi. »Supposini^, 
iheretore, that tea jwrties were actually scenes for tJie iv- 
pri'sentati<»n and rehenrsal of scandal, om.* would not 
quiirrel with them on that account. Instead of lookini: 
U]ion them as a disease, dangerous to the health of 
SiK'iety, one would regard them as being merely little 
pimi)les on the surfa(vj; which, thou;jrli not altoii^ether 
^e^»mly to look ui)on, are yet Kilutary in drawing some 
virus away from the vitals. Instead of decrying them as 
marshes whose eflluvia taintt.*d the air, one would considei 
them as cloacse for conveying away the moral impurities 
of the world, and whit*h, though they may be unpleasant 
to enter, are yet highly conducive to the health and clean- 
liness of society. 

One knows well, .however, that these arc but cjilumnies, 
and that mankind (and espwially wom:inkind) cannot 
have a more rational re|>ast, tlian that which tliey enjoy 
when assembled round the tea-table. The repast is com- 
paratively a cheap one, and thus it is wiihin the r aeh of 
» very Iw^e portion of society. It may be bani^hl■d from 
high life, and it may be sneered at, and scouted by the 
votaries of metropolilJin di:>sipation; but woe to the'pro- 
\inces if it shall be altogether put down ! It is churniing 
in itself, and it is the prelude to something bL-cter. The 
spirits of all are gently exliilarated ; and no sooner do the 
tray and urn make their retreat, than a scene of the most 






han-est, the bustling host, in his shirt sleeves, convejTUfjf 
ri.Veshments to his numerous customers; liere the shut- 
:it t.)t, and belated debimi'hee, are compelled to resort 
;i <*o::v. i-.'fition wiih the unfortunate and de,Traded of the 
oilier sex, to av.-;iit the re-opening of their cu^tomary 
lumits of (i !!>.-: ip; it if 'U ; wr.v the f(»o! stop of the policeman, 
as he tramps slowly over hi* bi'at, awfike? the i^Iumbering 
cchoe.'* ; evi;ry h;u~'e is ..hi-.juded in repo.'i^ and the City 
iieems a city oi I he ds^ad. AH '^onn M'^nin \^ noi«e, busfle, 
aiid Ciinfusion; the awt-i of tluni.-aiMl.i of lishmong«*rs, 
green^^roo:.'!-.-;, and vii.fu:;lii\-.; r-.ltb alon:^ iho streets, 
laking u]» ilioir stan^^^ in o.nh i-ly a-T;iy 'v.\ tlie immediate 
vieiiiiry (if liu* iv«jH'eri\e m:ukv'ts ; louil u the noise of 
Iwrgnii.in.i:, clijIrVriiig, an«i content icm. In a little while, 
howt'\er. th:',- li ivc cijmpli-te<l their cnrgo for the d:iy, 
and drl\v? elf; the wj:gi,i»ns di:raj)poar, the mark«'ts are 
swt'pt cloaii, n;id no trac..^ nMuains. save in the books of 
the s.ilesm. n, of tiie vait business tLit has been done, as 
it wiTC, in a moment. 

Five o'clock gives some little signs of life in the vicinity 
of the hotrls and coa<rh-offices; a two-horse Ptajre, or 
railway "busp," rumbles off to catch the early trains; 
the street retailers of tish. vegctabli'-i, and fruit may Ije 
enctmntered, bearing on their heads their respective storks 
in trade, to that quart or of the town wlu.re their cus- 
tomers re.sidc; the nocturnal venders of " saloop" are 
busy di.-pen^!illg their penny cujjs at the corners ; and the 
gih^M ball of St. I'aul's, lir up like a beacon by the 
earliest rays of the sun, while all below is yet shrouded 
in night, indicate.^ n]ii>ro.icliing day. 

Six o'clock announce? thf hp^inning of the working 
day, by the rintjinj of tlie b('IU of varif^us manufaetorier.?. 
Nt)w is the Kireet crowded with rhe fu-tian -coaled nriisan, 
his bii.ket of too!j in his hand, and tJio stidwart Irish 
labimrer. his hhcrt black pipe scenting the mitrningair 
with odours far differmt to tho^e of Araby the Rle>t ; the 
ncwspajier r.flice.^, busy during ihe niij-hl, now "let oil"" 
their gas ; the sub-editors and cimiiMtbiiors pro home to 
IxmI. leaving tlie pressmen to complete the lalxiur of ihc 
night. Now even the smoky City looks bright and clear, 
it-9 silver stream joining, as it were, in the general 
rei)Osc ; the morning air is soft and balmv, atul f ho fw?rd 
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throstle, lark, and linnet, captives though they be, carol 
sweet and melancholy lays. There is an interregnum 
until eight; the shopkeeper then begins hit day, the 
porter taking down the shutters, the boy sweeping out 
the shop, and the slip-shod 'prentice lounging about the 
door ; the principal comes in from his country-box about 
nine ; the assistants have then breakfasted and dressed ; 
and at ten the real business of the day begins. 

At ten, too, the stream of life begins to set in city- 
ways ; the rich merchant from Hampstead and Camber- 
well dashes along in his well-appointed curricle; the 
cashier, managing director, and principal accountant 
readies his place of business comfortably seated in his 
gig ; clerks of all denominations foot it from Hackney, 
Islington, and Peckham Rye; the "busses" arc iilled 
with a motley crew of all descriptions from Poddingtou, 
Rccadilly, Elephant and Castle, and Mile Kiul. 

From eleven till two the tide of population sets in 
strungly city-ways ; then when the greater part of the 
business of that quarter has been tnansacted. the We:>t- 
cnd tradesmen begin to open their eyes and look about 
tuoni; although in Regent Street, busiiie:4s is not at its 
niaxiinum until four or five o'clock, and soon after, the 
City is almost deserted. About two, all over Lfmrlnn 
there is a lull; important businc::?, that brixiks no delay, 
mu>t then be transacted — the vital buirine^is of dinner; 
for sn hour little or nothing is done, and no sound man 
of business expects to do anything^; the governor is at 
diuncr, the cashier is at dinner, tlie bookkeeper is at 
Uiimer. the senior and junior clerks aru at dinner; 
anJ heliolJ ! {UTclied on a stool, in a dark comer, the 
office- k(^>])er is al.-^o taking a lesson on the " philosophy 
of living." Dinner over, business recommences with 
the energy of giants refreshed; the streets, lunes, and 
pa-isa^es are blocked up with vehicles and men, pressing 
forn-ard as if life and death depended on their makinir 
way. Now would a foreigner, ut the top of Ludgnto iiiU, 
imagine that the living muss about him was hastenin:r to 
some national fete, or important ceremony, instead ot 
going about the ordinary business of every day. Abovt 
sLx o'clock, the great business of the City is totally at an 
end; the tide is then a tide of ebb, setting out through 
all the avennes of town to the westward and to the 
suburbs, and the " busses" that came laden to the City, 
and went empty away, now go out full and return empty. 

Now eating bei;ins in West-end, and drinking in City 
taverns; now the coffee-houses fill, and crowds gather 
round the doors of the theatres, patiently waiting for an 
hour or more the opening of the doors; Hyde Park is 
now (if it be the fashionable season) in its glory ; the eye 
is daz/linl with the display of opulonce, beauty, aiid 
fashion more prominently abroad. Nine o'clock and thi- 
shops begin to close, save those of the cigar dealers ainl 
gin-spinners, whose biuiness is now only about to bouin ; 
the streets swarm \*tth young men about town, and li.ni- 
characters of all descriptions issue from tlieir hidiii. - 
pUces, prowling about in search of prey; now the sh* !l- 
fish shops set forth their crustaceous treasures in battU^ 
array, fancifully di.- posing their prawns and lobsters in 
concentrical rows; th« supper-hou-scs disj'lny their nine- 
ties in their windows, assaihng the pocket through the 
appetite of the eye. 

About midnight, the continuous roll of carria^'es indi- 
cates tlio breaking up of the theatrical auditories, while 
the streets are crowded with resjiectable persons Imsten- 
ing to their houses. One o'clock all is shut up, save the 
watering-houses opposite tlie hackney-coach and cab- 
stands, the subterranean .ringing rooms, the a-la-mode 
beef houses, lobster taverns, and ham shops; at two the 
day may be said to end, ami the nocturnal industry with 
which wc commenced our diary begins over as^'in. 

Such is the routine, varii*d materially according to the 
seaaoD of the year, of a day of London life ; buch days. 
Accumulated, number ycaw, and a few such years — we 
gone, and arc seen no more ! — BlaclncootTs Magazine, 



AMERICANISMS. 

" Americanism is a way of speaking peculiar to the 
Americans," says WUhtrttpoon; but whoever looks into 
a clever and amusing volume, lately published hy J. B. 
Bartlett, of the American Ethnologioil Society, will be 
surprised to find how many terms and idioms set down 
as belonging expressly to tlie Western country, are based 
upon our own and even Biblical usage. Wc extract a 
few specimens : — 

" The expression * sluirp-set,* in the sense of hungry, is 
given very i)ro])erly as in fri^uent colloquial use both in 
England and the United States. In support of this, the 
writer might have referred to one of the best of Charles 
Lamb's pun?. In a letter to his friend Manning, a 
mathemniical tutor at Cambridge, he says, ' Puns I have 
not made many (nor punch much,) since the date of my 
l;:.-f; one 1 cannot, hel]) relating. A constable in Salis- 
burv Catliednd was t4.'lling me, that eight people dined 
".t t}io t'.ip of tlie spire of the cathedral; upon which I 
roL:ai-kcd, that they must be very sharp-tet* 

** Brother Jonathan. — The origin of this term, as 
r.p])!ied to the United States, is given in a recent number 
«f the Norwich Courier. The editor says it was com- 
::iuiiicatitl by a gentleman, now upwards of eighty years 
)f a^re, who was an active participator in the scenes of 
tlie llevolution. The story is as follows : — When General 
Washington, after being a]ipointed commander of the 
army of the rev«)lutionary war, came to Massachusetts to 
oripinize it and make pn*j)arations for the defence of the 
country, he found a gri'at want of ammunition antl other 
Micans necessary to mret the powerful foe ho hod t(» con- 
iond with, and i^rcat dilficullv to obluin them. If attacked 
in such condition, the cause at onci? nii>:ht be hopeless. 
():i niio occasion, at that anxitms period, a consultation 
t>i* the oltiv-ers and otliers wi*-* hihl, when it seemed no 
i\ay c.iuld be devied to make sueli preparation us was 
:iece:.:ary. His JC\<:eil.iiey, Jonatiian Trumbull, the 
elder, was then (jloxernor of the State of Connecticut, on 
.tli.'i-e judirnient and ahl the (Jeneral placed the greatest 
reli.iiice, and n-marked, ' We niust c«m.sult Brother 
Jonathan on the subject.' The General did so, and the 
(jlovernor was successful in sui»plying many of the wants 
o!" tlie armv. When ditficullies afterwards arose, and the 
army was spread over the country, it became a by- word, 
• We must consult BrotluT Jonatiian.' The tfrin Yankee 
i> still npplietl to ap(»rtion, but * IJrother Jonathan' luii 
p.')w become a designation of the whole country, &i John 
Bull has fnr Kni^land. 

*' By the Skin of One's Ti-eth. — When a man lia> 

nia<le a narrow escape from any dilemma, it is a c(Miiiiion 

renwirk tj» say, that he has savei! himself ' h\ the >V\n (»f 

his teeth.' To put the matter tor ever at rest, <o far as 

he ]>ri)])riety of tlie plirase is concerned, we (juote a pas- 

i.:e from the most .splendid of tdl compojtitions. In the 

..)iik of Job, chap. xix. \erse 2l>, it is thus written, * My 

!, Tie eh-aveth t<) nty :-kin and to my flesh, and I am 

ravtj'ftl trith the. t/kin q/vn/ ti-fth.* 



» •» 



Tin: slati.-tics of crime in France have shown that evil 
pa-!rions are elicited in s<mie cl:\<»'*es and jtn fossions more 
than in others. Out of 15,872 persons committed on 
criminal changes, 3,13^ were tiehl -labourers; oidy 31 
artists and 21 students aj>j»ear in tliis fearful catah>f^ue of 
ori'ences ; and, what is still more sini^dar, only 78 of the 
nujst degraded cla-»s of wonu-n. up(m who^e conduct the 
police keep an incessant and vii;ilant h>ok out. Next to 
field-labourers, .stood donu'sticd of vari')us description, 
the deliufiuenei '^ of personal servants amounting to 
liys. The crir.ies of the labourers may l>c attributeii to 
want, those of domestics to temptation ; and yet, amouL'st 
the thousands of students and artists that crowd the 
French nietnjpolis and populous cities, many of them in 
the iiioft abject luvessity, and of humble origin, wo find 
only 53 otfenders. Does not this fact speak volumes on 
the questio.i of education ? 
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LADY JUNE. 



Hksk the come* with broidered kirtle, here the u— the Lady June, 
Singing, like a ballad minitrel, many, a gay and laughing tune, 
liet us see what she is drest in— let us learn the " mode" she brings— 
For maiden never looked so lovely, though she wear but simple, 
things. 

See her robe is richly woven of the greenest tomt leaves, 
With full bows of honeysuckle looping up the flowing sleeves. 
See the fragrant marsh-flag plaited, forma her yellow tasselled sash, 
With the diamond studs upon it, fltmg there by the river splash. 
See her flounces— widely swelling, as the Zephyr's wings go past. 
Made of roses, with the woodbine's perfumed thread to stitch them 

fast. 
See the foxglove's bell of crimson, and the poppy's scarlet bud, 
'Mid her tresses, bright and vivid as the sunset's ruby scud. 
See the fresh and luscious bouquet that she scatters in her way. 
It is nothing but a handful she has snatched of new mown hay. 
See, her garments have been fashioned by a free and simple hand, 
But tell me, have you seen a lady look more beautiful and grand ? 

Yon old man has quite forgotten what his errand was, I ween, 
As he stares with listless pleasure on her garment-folds of green. 
Busy dealers pause a moment in their hurry after gain, 
Thinking there is something joyous in her trolling carol stndn. 
Youths and maidens track her closely, till their footsteps blythcly 

mingle. 
In the field and by the streamlet, vp the hill and through the dingle. 
Children fondly gather round her, prying into leaf and blossom. 
Pilfering with tiny fingers, jewels from her very bosom. 
Here she comes with fairy footsteps, chaunting ever as she runs. 
Ditty words that soothe the mournful, and enchant the happy ones. 
Here she comes with broidered kirtle, and we'll list what Lady June 
May be telling out so sweetly, in that merry dancing tunc. 

The Song qfjune. 

Oh, c<nne with me, whoever ye be, 
Come from the palace, and come from the cot ; 

The strong and the hale — the poor and the pale — 
Ah, sad is the spirit that fulluws me not. 

Old December lighted his pyre, 

And beckoned ye in to the altar ))laze ; 
He hung up his mistletoe over the fire. 

And pressed soft lips upon Christmas days. 

Ye welcomed him with his eyes so dim. 

But I know ye have more love for me. 
When I wander about, and whistle ye out 

With my blackbird pipers ia every tree. 

Oh, come from the town, and let us go down 

To the rivtilet's mossy and osicrcd brink ; 
'Tis pleasant to note the lily queen float. 

The gadfly skim and the dappled kine drink. 

Oh, let us away where the ring-doves play. 
By the skirts of the wood in the peaceful shade ; 

And there we can count the squirrels that mount, 
And the flocks that browse on the distant glade. 

And if we should Rtay till the farewell of day. 
Its parting shall be with such lingering smile. 

That the western light, as it greeteth the night, 
WiU be caught by the eastern ray peeping the while. 

Little ones come with your chattering hum, 
And the bee and the bird will be jealous full soon ; 

For no music i» heard like the echoing word 
Of a child, as it treads 'mid the flowers of June. 

Ye who are bom to be weary and worn 
With labour or sorrow, with pasnion or pain. 

Come out for an hour, there's balm in my bower. 
To lighten and burnish your tear-rusted chain. 

Oh, come with me, wherever yon be, 
And 1>eauty and love on your spirits shall fall ; 

The rich and the hale, the poor and the pale, 
For Lady June scatters her joys for all. 

Eliza Cook. 



DIAMOND DUST. 

Wkaried with the fatigues^ or what is worse, with the 
impertinences of the day, how pleasant it is to retreat to 
one's own hearth. Disguise and restraint are here laid 
aside; and the soul as well as body, if tolerably well 
formed, always appears more beautiful in dishabille. 
The quintessence of earthly happiness, which, in warmer 
climates, was expressed by sitting under one's own 
vine, is here more sensibly felt by one's own fireside. 
There is a something in the tempers of the English 
which the fire softens, as it does the metal, and renders 
fit for use. How often has a room full of visitants been 
unable to furnish out an hour^s conversation, for no other 
reason but that they were seated in stately order at long- 
angled distance from the fire ; bring the same assembly 
into a coscy semicircle round the grate, and they prove 
wonderfully good company. Teu us not of the convivial 
bottle, with its riotous folly and fevered worshippers; 
but commend us to the cheerful household fire, the altar 
of freedom and the focus of happiness. 

Report is a quick traveller, but an unsafe guide. 

Memory is like moonlight, the reflection of rayi 
emanating from an object no longer seen. 

" Experience takes very high school-wages, but she 
teaches like no other." 

A man's character may be more surely judged of by 
the letters his friends write to him^ than by those he 
himself penned. 

He who will not reason, is a bigot; ho who cannot, is 
a fool ; and he who dares not, is a slave. 

It is not that which is apparent, not that which may 
be known and told, which makes up the bitterest portion 
of human suffering, which plants tha deepest furrow on 
the brow, and sprinkles the hair with its earliest gray ! 
They are the griefs which lie fathom deep in the soul, 
and never pass the lip. Those which devour the heart 
in secret, and that send their victim into public with the 
wild laugh and troubled eye. Those which spring from 
crushed affections and annihilated hopes; from remem- 
brance, and remorse, and despair ; from tho misconduct 
or neglect of those we love; from changes in others; 
from changes in ourselves. 

Knowledge is a molehill removed from the mountain 
of our ignorance. 

Enthusiasm concentrates different sentiments in the 
same focus. It is the incense offered by earth to heaven ; 
it unites the one to the other. Tlie gift of revealing by 
speech the internal feelings of the heart, is very rare; 
there is, however, a poetical spirit in all beings who Bxe 
capable of strong and lively affections; expression is 
wanting to those who have not exerted themselves to find 
it. It may bo said, that the poet only di:;engagos the 
sentiment that was imprisoned in his soul. Poetic genius 
is an internal disposition of the same nature with that 
which renders us capable of a generous sacrifice, spring- 
ing from a consciousness of the Deautiful which is felt 
within us. 

" The attachment of brethren in distress 8nr])as8ei 
that of brethren by birth." 

While a man thinks one glass more will not make 
Iiim drunk, that one glass hath disabled him from well 
di.'.ceming his present condition and neighbour's danger. 
Whenever you begin to consider whether you may safely 
take one glass more, it is then high time to give over. 
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SATURDAY, JUNli 9 



INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
Wk wouU, thus c»rly in the carper of oot Jontiisl. Bay 
s few words in fevonr of tho edumtinn of the young 
Wumea of the working clmsDa. Wo shall »(lerwards hnve 
DiQch to say on tills subject; not, vs trust, to the dii- 
tasla of onr roaders, but, on tho contrary, to thfir plea- 
sure and tdincatian. On this subject we must confess 
that we feel strongly, and wo would (peak enniestly 
ocoardingly. Women have stroa; claims upon the con- 
■ideratinn of society; firat, because they oonslilule ono- 
tialf of the human race; and, iccondly, bocausc tho moral 
well-bekug of the other half mainly depends upon them. 

The march of civiUration is stt.'ady and majestic. Be- 
pnniog with the few — the favooied of birth, of wealth, 
of inti^ect — it proceeds grandly onward, tho ranVi of ils 
great army erer swelling as it proceeds along tho path of 
ages. It emancipates the feodal bondsmen, and they join 
iti incTcanng throng; commerce is freed, and tho great 
middle class body, containing in themselves the eliimcnts 
of tha highest social actiTity, and the best practical 
morality, press on to the front of tho moTsment ; reli- 
gions disabilities are abolished ; slaves arc Freed ; recroils 
are gi^neil at every step, and the triumphant march ia 
■till onward. Tho elevation of the worliing classes next 
engages attention; the ihnrtming of tlieir boon of 
laboor, tha provision for them of plearare gardens and 
pai^s, the purifjing of towns, tho ereclion of mechanicB' 
inititote*, tiie endowment ot schonls, all directed tuwords 
the ulm-ation and improTcment of the great body of the 
peopla. Such ii the loaieh of improvement in our own 
dny. Ono by one, the depressed classes are emancipated, 
raised, and admitted members of the grand allied onny 
of cinlizatioo — marching across tho world, conqncring 
and to conquer. 

Wonen are destined to be wnong the last to cxpe- 
rimco tho influences of this great movement, at least in a 
direct and palpable form ; but their time. U>o, is arriTing, 
aiid tbdr strong doimi upon the attention of society 
cannnt mui^, longer be overlooked. At present, we 
lament to laj it, women are the worst eduated port of 
tha community. About half the grown women in Eng- 
loiiil i^nnot write their nomea at marriage I This is 
linitcd by the Registrar-General'g yearly return. Woman, 
tit* nliieiilar, is not educated! What can wo ei]iect of 
the children, when such is the iDtellvctuHl conditioaof 
tbe motbcn ? 

Ta ex)i«ct that we can have an cducateil community, 
while woman h hcpt ignorant, would ha as fooliih as to 
UpMt to grow whpot &<im tho barreu ruck. It must 
aoiienally be admitted, that tho bcjt port of the cduca- 
tioD of eniry hnman b^g is tho edncation of home, and 
tha trdning which is received at the domestic beaitli. 
Tlw hoBM i* the seminary, ndt only of the sodol affec- 



tions, but of the ideas and maxims that govern the world. 
It is ont of nurseries, presided over by mothers, 
nations are gathered; and yon cannot have a nation 
enlightened, and truly elevated, unless woman be 



dedin 



Tangcn 



not at present propose to develope any pUn of 
female edncation ; the public attention, we are happy to 
say, is at present being directed anxiously towards tha 
que&tion of popular education as a vliole, and we do believa 
and trust, that many years will not have passed over 
heads before we Bhall find a camprehensive and effidont 
system of educotion in ciistciice throughout England, 
available ftir all cUaacs of tic people. Our ohjectat present 
is, merely la direct attention to the clainia of growing 
young women in the denwly populoled monufactu 
towns, and alio in tha rural districts; young women 
hate grown up without the benelita of education, wl 
days ore now spent la laboni, but whose evenings may 
yet he secnred for the purposes of moral culture and 
mental impruvoment. 

No position can be more appalling to a properly en 
ditioned mind, than that of an uneducated young 
woman, whose early ure has been spent in factory oi 
other labour, becoming suddenly the mistress of a house. 
hold, a wife, and, in course of time, a motjicr. Though 
this bo the true Held of her eicrtions, and the highest, hi 
is she fitted to act in it ? She has received no oducatio . 

training in hoosehold management ; con scarcely mend 
her own clothes, knows nnthing of household economy, 
learnt how to prepare food ; in short, ia altogether 
ger to the duties and functions of homo. What 
Waatc, thriftlessnesB, dirt, unhealthiness. Tha 
hnaband Unds no comfort in his dwelling, and he seel 
at the clean flrc-tido and cheerful bhixe of the nearatt 
public-house. And (ho children? Alost they have 
trffining worthy of tho name. What con tbni mother do 
for them ? She has her own education yet to bej 
Hence they grow np soured in temper, coarse in man: 
blightod in intellect, and profligate hi habit ; and thaj 
bitcn tilte a corse upon the society that has neglected 
the educalion of those to whom they owe their belDg. 
eioggcrated picture. Tens of thonsandi 
rs and homes there are in this "happy 
England" of ours. The reader of these lines may know 
' ' his own street, in his own village, pcrbapi si 

liat ia to be dont to remedy this stole of things. 
■ tliis crying evil ? A few earnest men and 
Huddenlield, Keighley, and several other towns 
in Yorkshire, have already fumiahed the answer. They 
hove seen the young men provided for, to some eitent at 
least, by the mechonioi' institutes and young men's 
mutual improvement >Dcietica that have been set on foot 
of late yeara for the olncation of young men, and they 
lure dolenninud to aslablish limiUr sodetioi for tlia 
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education and moral improvement of young women. 
Several ladies have volunteered their services, and the 
institutions prosper. The instruction givfen is intellectual 
as well as domestic. Reading, writing, and general infor- 
mation, are alternated with knitting, sewing, instruction 
in cookery, domestic management, and the ways of 
making a home comfortable. Schools of the same kind 
hare also been established in a rural district, namely, in 
the county of Ayr, in Scotland, as we learn from Mr. 
Dnnlop's interesting Report to the Lords of Council, in 
1847, on the state of education in the west of Scotland. 
In the Report on the Edinburgh and Glasgow Normal 
Schools, he says, — 

** There is a description of schools which is now rapidly 
increasing in Scotland, and extending to a lower class of 
the population than had been wont to have, or to con- 
sider them at all needful — ^the Female Schools of Industry. 
This is mainly the consequence of elementary education 
in general having taken more of a practical character 
than formerly, for the male children, somewhat modify- 
ing the course of literary instruction, and occasionally 
attempting a specific preparation for some particular 
calling or handicraft. The same tendency would have 
led of itself to an instruction of the other sex in the 
usual arts of domestic industry ; but it was aided by this, 
that while the period of school attendance was the same 
for both sexes, it was not requisite for the female to pro- 
ceed as far in the different literary branches as the other, 
and so the opportunity arose of attending to those tilings 
that form the proper objects of a female school. The 
promoters of such schools are commonly benevolent 
ladies, who are no strangers to the cottages of the poor, 
and who would endeavour, by instruction of this sort, to 
improve their domestic condition. It la not unusual, too, 
for the proprietors of public works, manufacturing or 
mining, to favour the people in their service with institu- 
tions of this kind.'' 

The most active promoters of these schools in the 
county of Ayr are stated to be, the Marcliioness of 
Hastings, the Countess of Eglinton, Lady Fcrgusson 
of Kilkerraiij and Lady Minto Blair; and all honour 
bo to them for their admirable example of benevolence 
and well-doing. Mrs. Hippersloy Tuckficld is another 
lady deserving of hcmourable mention for her long- 
continued efforts to improve the rising generation. She 
has long been labouring in this good work among the 
population on her own estates, in the neighbourhood of 
Bristol, and with a remarkable degree of success. Lady 
BjTon has also long been a noble and useful labourer in 
the same field. 

Examples such as these should not be without imita- 
tion in all districts. Nowhere is there a finer field for 
tho exercise of sympathy, of fellowship, of social co- 
operation, of real Christian duty. Uneducated woman 
has claims on educated woman everywhere. jSIost edu- 
cated women have spare time enough, — ^now that the 
shuttle and the loom, tended by female ortiSans, have 
taken so murh of their fbrmcr occupations from tliem ; 
and, surely, they could not employ siu-h libiTutivl time 
better, than by tlcvoting it to the injprovement of their 
liunibler sisters. How imicii moro in (ort->tiiijr would >ucli 
a:i occupation be for most youn^ ladies, iii town and 
roxintry, than thfir pro.-^cnt, for tlir most i)art, rouliiu* 
occupations ? liow much more delightful than the insipid 
drive, tho tedious shopping, the idle gossip, the daily 
fUsliionablc dinner, or even the last new novel ? But it 
is not the well-to-do classes only who might take part 
in this work, with pleasure to themselves and advantage 
to others. Every woman who has leisure time at her dis- 
posal — every intelligent working woman even — can do a 
great deal, if she will co-operato with others in this 
Ubour of love and usefulness. As Mrs. Tuckfield says, 
wo do not so much want very accomplished people, as 
good people, whose hearts are in the work ; and she says, 
it is amazing, when you come earnestly to look out for 



them, what vast numbers of excellent young women, and 
young men, too, may be found quite sufficiently qualified, 
and quite willing, too, to take part in this admirable 
work. What is mainly wanted is an example ; ever}' one 
is alike unwilling to begin. Let there be some volunteering 
— some forwardness, if you will — for never could mo- 
desty be found more out of place, than when standing 
in the way of this great enterprise. Would that our 
hint could be taken and acted upon, and that wo could 
see the establishment of female industrial schools effected 
in all our manufacturing and agricultural districts 



THE ORIGIN OF COURT FOOLS, 

WITH NOTICES OF CELEBRATED JESTERS. 

Nothing, perhaps, strikes the contemplative mind so 
forcibly, as the constant change which is ever taking 
place in the manners and customs of a people. Old 
institutions, memorable and hoary in their age, bene- 
ficial in their influence, and having a good and worthy 
purpose as their mission, have, sometimes, been swept 
away without reason, or without the least benefit accru- 
ing firom their dissolution. Many are they who wonder 
at all this, and ask in their amazement, why things that 
are worthy should pass away and wither from tlie 
memory of man ? But if we may regret this sometimes, 
and with the enthusiasm of an antiquary, lovingly anti- 
cipate their restoration, we have at other times every 
reason to rejoice and be glad, and on looking back with 
a curious eye upon the customs and usages of a post age, 
feel no wish arise, that they were in existence now, so 
little can tho heart sympathize with tho tenor of their 
spirit. 

It may be, that the institution of the court and 
domestic fool is one of the old usages, which we may 
place among the latter class ; for although memorable in 
its origin, and holy in its primitive intent, it grew into a 
grave and pernicious evil, and tainted many a noble and 
generous heart with licentiousness and immorality. 

It is astounding to observe how often evil has origi- 
nated in good, or rather, how often good has been dis- 
torted into evil, and a worthy purpose turned to a bad 
account ; and the student of antiquarian lore will not bo 
surprised — for it is a fact which his old books have often 
whispered in his ear — when I say that most of the old 
English customs, which bore no shadow of piety in their 
outward form, in which wo can find notliing to love or 
admire, but everything to execrate and abhor, will bo 
found, in tracing them to their primitive origin, to have 
sprung from some holy ordinance of the Christian Chiu^h. 

Startling as this may appear, it is what history proves ; 
for in the middle ages, the period to which most of our 
old usages may be traced, the Church ruled and governed 
all, if not by positive law, at least by her influence and 
spirit; and the great mass of the people, venerating her 
good example, nrnd awetl by her spirituality, were ever 
t'jigor to imitaU', in their worldly institution?, so divini' a 
model, and numlded their carnal and human thnnp;lit i!il<» 
the *<Mnblance and shadow of holiness. In tho ol«l 
anuiscnu'nts and sj>orts of tlic people, we tind this strik- 
ingly excm])litie<l. The Englibh drama, for in!«tan(T, n- ax- 
be said to have derived its origin from the Church, and 
its first roots may be traced to the ecclesiastical shows, 
and gaudy representations, enacted in tho old Papal 
Church of EngUnd. The first theatrical exhibition re- 
corded in the annals of our history, was performed by a 
monk of St. Alban's ; and it was the Dominicans and 
Franciscans of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, who 
established it as one of the popular amusements of tho 
English nation. The firian attempted, and honestly so, 
too, to incoloate a good moral lesson in the minds of the 
people by tfaii meant i but the multitude copied it in 
their own waj> and represented scenes from Scripture 
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with Uia fijulmt dcfinAklran of tho hnpian 
bcut 

And M from the Church, in a limilar nj, iprMig np 
Uia inctitutioii of court (ooU BOiI jfttea, it we now pro- 
oeeil to ibow. One of the item moouiic bait of tho 
■ulsra BKCotic Benedict enjoined tho diodIu to en% their 
meals in tho strictest sileucc, liitcning «i(li becoiiiiug 
gimvitj to the momenlOBS Dnths containeil in the liulj 
book), which ono of the l>rotlien wu commuidcd to rend 
nluad. Eginhart, the biogTs|)ha' of ChorlomogDP, telli 
111, ihit gr«t tnonarcli elwayi lud lomc one to read to 
him during hli meab, lonietimei Sunt Angnflinc'a 
"Otjrof God;" and often ha listened with jileuure to 
the " Gcstea of Aiidcnt Eing^," and to (he old tales of 
phivalry. The transition was easy from rpidon to tho 
Klurr-tidkra, who were called, in the bad I^tin of the 
tuidille agea, Naralort* and ^bviataTf, and from tho 
story-tclh^ to tiie jesting fool. Maitre Wnee, clen 
Ihant, u he calli liimtelf, distincLl; pmiee tho existence 
of the court foob in the eleventh cenCuiy. He tells ns, 
in aa andenl MS., now in the British Museum, how the 
lifi! uf tliu bmTe Duke of Normandy was pre«cn'ed by hii 
fiiul Guloi. Probablj, at tliis early period, the Jester 
ooKibined Itie more accomphshed iTocation of a miuatrel, 
with his profeuion aa a buffoon, for in the " Doomsday 
Book" the king's jwtar is ityled, Bwdie jtmlator rfgi* i 
but toxj* before thif, the foni, or buffoon, was usnally a 
portion ofa great Dion's bousohold. 8t. Angnstine men- 
thmi, " those who aro iitlgnrly called moiiones," or fboli, 
and srema displeasvd with thur abfitrditin!. Nor was It 
in Ibo palaces of kings, or in the halls of the barons, that 
thtsu tales WBTO alone recited, and that music and merry 
folcei lent their harmonious ^d to enliven the featife 
board, and give test to the hospitality of the olden time. 
It WIS sometimes the case, th^ my lord abbot of lome 
■tintly mooastery conld enjoy tho fun ; and that gmva and 
,H>tcDtial bishops could relax into a boisterous laugh at 
the smart repartee or the delectable romance warbled by 
the minatrcl wanderer. At least in no other way can we 
account for the cutting hint and admonition contained in 
the words of the Ecclesiastical Synod, comoked at Pavia, 
in tho year 8t>0, which, when exhorting the churchmen to 
inrllB tiiB poor and needy to partake of Ihair bounty, and 
ait at the board of the refectory, cautions them to allow 
no ridjcnlnus shows, nS vun stories, no foolish jesting, 
and no joggling buffoonery. In their presence, as being 
ittcompntible with their holy calling. 

F>om the iuatiluliona of jesters and reciters, as an 
accompaniment to tho festire board, originated the absurd 
corem<tay called tlie Fea^t of Pools, which, from bcnng first 
allowed and sanctioned by tho clergy as an amusement 
ftjT tha Ulty, was soon itgarded aa one of tho rccogniied 
veclesiaatiisl sbows of tho old Church of Rome, in wliich. 



re among the people. Tlils eeelceiulioil 
uuDoooery was performed with great pomp and oslenta- 
tloo; (he people electrd ■ nmck bi'hop, whom ihrj- 
"anayedin iwDlillcab, psrilj borrimeJ rruiiiiliucln7--r'>>, 
iif Jattn and bnllunns." Thus iU|iii|>jH il. thi' ri">l lii-lioii 
biirlnqnad In the fgnlest munni^r ih.- l^ilj- nnlmiinii- nf 
■he Chnmh, rren rrpeatlng high nin<« oith riJu-iile .-iml 
nuwkery. Bo obtocno did llii-?i' eihihilioiis si Ui-t bi-. 
cotnr, and to inuch luandal was wrought hj jhem, that 
At Chiudi deemed its abolition nece^pary, and in England, 
IIm good bishop Groslcst penned a long tetter full of 
~*~~ reproof at the growing abominatiou. 

•m these tacts, it is c^td.>^t that the origin of the 

fbol may be boccd to remote antiquity ; but. it is 

~\ a compsntiiely recent date that we fiud any 

of Ihdr lives and waggeries in the pages of old 

anecdote* which have been preserved 

I not ocTOld of interest, md most of them ■uiprlte as 

the Dbaty of speech which they prove to have been 



exercised by the offidal jester, even in the pi 
king hiiti»:lf. 

Will Soramers, jester to Henry TIU., is, perhaps, the 
most fsmoiu of all the Eoglish court foots. Ha w: 
con a( a |ioor huihandman residing at Bston Must 
Northamptonshire, and for some time lerred as stableman 
to R. Fanner, Esq., ancestor to the Earl of Pomfret. Hi* 
mooter, however, baling incurred the displeasure of King 
Ueiiry for an act of pmmunure, was thrown into prist 
and his establishment broken up, so that poor Will v 
compelled to leave his service; but, he ever retained the 
stivingcst affection for lijs oU master, and is s^ to bars 
been the means some time after of softening the king's 
displeasure. WiU Summws was an odd mixture of comi- 
cality and cunning, good humour and epiteridncss ; as 
the author of his "Pleasant Life and History" says, 
" some be fools by nature, othen by cimiung, and cnifty 
fools, who, when thoy cannot thrive by their wisdom, 
seek to live by their folly, and such a one was this Will 
Summers." His jests, which w*ro pointed, and many, 
soon caused hij fame to sjiread in that wit-loving age, till 
at lust it reached tho court, and came to the ear of the 
king, who sent for him, that he might judge of tlv rcadi^ 
ncss of his wit ; Ids nmjosty was highly phased with his 
hnmour and disposition, for "Will was of an easio 
nature, who, after he had found the thshiDna of the court, 
and tricd.lho humour of tho king, complied so well nilh 
both, thut ho gained not only grace and favour from his 
majesty, but, a genoral love from the uobihtyi he was no 
carry-tale, nor whisperer, but an honest, ulain, donnrigbl, 
that would speak home without halting- Henry VII I, 
was so pleased with WiU lliat he took him at once 
into tiis royal service, and he was forthwith arrayed in oil 
the pani|>hcmBUa of his office. " And now who bat Will 
Sommers the king's fool! who had got such an Interest 
in him by riHuon of his quick and focctious jests, that ho 
could have admittance into h!s majesties clumber, when 
a great oDbleman, nay, a priiy counceltor, could not 
suffered to speak with hJm ; and, fiirther, if tho king wi 
angry or displeased with an; tiling, if no man else durst 
demand the cause of his discontent, then was WiU Bum- 
ineis provided with one pleasant conceit or another lo 
take off the edge of his displeasure." 

Many of the jests which our ancestors deemed so foce- 
tions, and at the recital of which they pealed forth ■ 
merry laugh, wonld now receive no such favour, but HII 
our minds with disgust, rather than inspire us with glad- 
ness. Happily the time is past when a coarse and inde- 
cent jest formed one of the amusements of o monarch's 
court, and on Indispensable accompaniment to the con- 
ivial board. 80 indecent, indeed, aro some of their alln- 
ons, that it would be sallying our pages to transpose 
them here in their oripiial fijnu ; we admit, therefore, that 
tho following is transcribed as it appears in thepsges of 
the " Pleasant Life," with a slight omission, llie king 
riding upon his progress, vrith his nobles and Cardinal 
^y among them, and being in one of his merry 



.(> f"ol if he could rhyme. 



Iliii 



1. fi.r I h 



in n: 



"Rhyme," 



liough Will's rhymes delighted' Iha 
fd my Jjird Cardinal, who thinfc- 
"Comf, \Mlliam, what say youtrj 



And ■ *Up hr a fUd 

To which the jester smartly replied — 
•■ A halEcT Bad s rftpe. 
For him (hat would be pop*, 
Agiiiul lU right sod Haiea." 

At which the Cardinal bit Ms lip, for it was reported 
that such in reality wis the um of the ambitioas church- I 
man. Wilson, in his "Arte of RhetoHcke," mentions | 
this worthy " WiUyani Somer," he says. " lejing much* 



If 
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adoe for accompU making and that tlio K3rngc'8 Majestie, 
of moste worthio memorie, Henry the Eighth, wanted 
money such as was due unto him. And please your Grace, 
quoth he, you have so many Traditours, so many Cer- 
weighours, and so many Deceivers to get up your money, 
that they get all to themselves ; whereas ho should have 
said, Auditours, Surveighers, and Receivers ; bat whether 
he said true or no Ictte God judge." 

Of Will Summers there are several portraits preserved ; 
snd a curious print some time ago was discovered, in 
which he is represented dressed in his official finery, with 
the following lines beneath : — 



^^••m 



*' Will Somen, the icstere, 
Bluchc pasty me cloeth iho. 
And U ryght wyttc fere, , 

Of Kyngc Hcnrie, I troir, 
Then wyth hU jestet go to schole, 
Ech man that ndes is no the foole." 

Wo have already taken up too much of the reader's 
attention ; yet we would say something of old Tarlton, 
Archer, Killigrew, and others famous for their ^dt in the 
olden time. We may, perhaps, return to this subject, 
and in some future number chat a little about these merry 
worthies* F. S. Merryweather. 



SUMMER RAMBLES IN SEARCH OF TUB 

RURAL. 

BT PETER PARLEY. 

'Tis June — ^'tis the greenest month of all the year. 
The fields are laughing in the sunshine; the brooks show 
their dimples among the yellow hedge flowers; every 
field with hedge rows and bushes is a bird yneadow. Out, 
out ! and see the yellow crowfoot in the low meadows, 
and the blue hyacinths, and the rose-tinted blossoms of 
the hawthorn. Come to the dell and the dingle, the 
solitary lane, the quiet nook, the old ruin, the peaceful 
churchyard. But whither shall we go? Wait awhile, 
my masters, and I will tell you. 

Who does not like a day in the country ? What true 
Cockney is there who does not enjoy the rural ? Look at 
the string of scarlet-runners, in the densest courts and 
alleys of Spitalfields and Houndsditch, from the first to 
the second-floor windows, a joint-stock property between 
the lodgers in the first and those in the second-pair. 
The very heart of that City has a rural soul. The 
tradesman, the merchant, the mechanic, the artisan, the 
shopman, and every other kind of man — not forgetting 
the women — sigh f6r the country, for the rural; espe- 
cially for corn-fields, for clover-fields, for close shady 
lanes, dank ponds, nut-hedges, oaken apples in the spring, 
acorns in the autumn; and, above all, the brook, the 
rivulet, with the stickle-backs in them, and the primroses 
and cowslips hanging over their brinks. Tliesc, these are 
the things that enable our London population to gulp 
down volumes of smoke week after week, and to endure 
the turmoil and the tumult, the fret, the fever, and the 
rage of money-getting; the elbowing, the jostling, the 
pommelling of a crowded city. 

God forbid that it should be otherwise ! Bitter will 
be the days when the love of simple pleasures is utterly 
obliterated in the minds of the people. When they cease 
to love nature, they will soon cease to love each other — 
soon forget God. Melancholy will be the time when the 
lunny upland, and the fenny dell, and the broad heath 
afford no pleasure; when the joyous song of the lark 
finds no answer from the spuit, and when the ant and 
the bee are no longer teachers. 

Our moral being owes deep obligations to all who 
assist us to study nature aright; for ^Ueve us, it is high 
and rare knowledge to know and to have the full and 
true me of our eyes. Millions go to the grave in old age 
without ever having learned it; and blMsings are with 
them, and eternal praise, who can discern, and describe 



the least as well as the greatest of Nature's worlcs ; who 
can see as dbtinctly the finger of God in the little 
humble bee, murmuring round a rose-bush, as in the 
star of fire shining sole in the heaven; and we rejoice 
that of late years some excellent persons have endea- 
voured to revive it taste in the multitude for the study 
of nature. 

For some years past we have been in the habit — aye, 
in the habit, for a habit it has become — never, we trus^ 
to be conquered, till Death, the mighty conqueror, makes 
his conquest, of stealing from " city smoke and din," to 
" quiet walks 'mid groves profound." The propensity 
commenced in boyhood — at a time when Bethnal Green 
was rural, when Bagnigge Wells was considered out of 
town, and when Uomsey Wood, and Co})enhagen House, 
and Primrose Hill, were country rambles ; but now, were 
it not for the march of steam, heaven knows what the 
virtuously disposed, rurally inclined citizen would do for 
fresh air, — that cheap delicious dish which Mrs. Brul- 
gruddery so kindly offered to the forlorn Maria. Bless- 
ings, therefore, on James Watt and the utilitarians, we 
can get into the country quickly and cheaply. 

Within twenty or thirty miles of London,'which may 
generally be reached on most of the lines of railway in 
half an hour, including a space of more than three thou- 
sand square miles, there ore to be found more lovely 
spots, teeming with historical association, or celebrated 
for picturesque beauty, than in any similar space, not 
only in England, but, perhaps, in the world ; and people 
sigh for the pyramids of Egypt, who have never been on 
the top of St. Paul's ; for the mountains of Switzerland, 
who turn up their noses at our own lovely lakes ; for the 
ruins of Herculaneum and Pompeii, who have never 
investigated the rare antiquities of their mother-country, 
and seek for that afar off, which they can find close, as it 
were, to their own doors. The counties of Surrey, of 
Berkshire, of Kent, of Buckinghamshire, and Essex, are 
particularly rich in historical recollections and truly 
English scenery. The banks of the Thames, and of its 
tributary brooks; the ancient halls, the fine parks, the 
wild heaths — sudi as those of Wimbledon and Bagshot; 
the noble forests — for Epping Forest and Hanault may 
be still considered noble; High Beach, the Lea, the 
Wandle, the Moselle — for we English have a Moselle — 
all have charms only to be seen to be loved. Cottages, 
churches, gardens, orchards, quiet villages, and places 
more outlandish than the mountains of Wales, are all 
within our reach. 

The most favourite of my rambles is what I call my 
" Stoke Pogis Ramble;" Stoke Pogis, the place immor- 
talized not more by Gray than by Hood. Gray for its 
quietude; Hood for its parish revolution. Gray had 
written his " curfew tolls" just a hundred years before 
poor Hood, through Mrs. Humphries, spoke the follow- 
ing: "The hole porrish is thrown into a pannakin. 
The revelusions has reeched Stock Poyges, and the 
people ar ris agin the kings rain and the pours that be. 
Wliat a prospectus from our back winder. The marc is 
arranging the populous from one of his own long winders. 
The constubles ore staving the mobs beds to make them 
supperate.* Three unsensabel boddis is carrion over the 
way on three cheers. Master GoUop is jest gone by on 
one of his ants shuters, with a bunch of exploded squibs 
gone off in his trowsers. The noise is enuf to make one 
delcterius." So said Mrs. Humphries, and a good deal 
more, which places Stoke Pogis, in my mental vision, like 
Garrick between Tragedy and Comedy. But to the 
ramble. 

It was on a delightful morning in May, that I set 
off for this my favourite ramble. By the aid of the 
Great Western Railway, in twenty-one minutes I found 
myself fifteen mites from the " city smoke and din," 
firesh as a daisy, as the saying .is* et one of the most 
unpicturesque of TiUagee, called Drayton. Unpictnresqu^ 
not so mncfa on its own account, as upon that of the 
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building Itawii*. which was so very rife a few years n|rt]. 
Tha atnlion optni close to a branch of Iho Paddingtoii 
Ctnnl, oud passing otbt its Iridge wo emefged into the 
Cowley Rood. It would be almost worth Iho travcller'B 
while to diverge a Httte from this to tbe right, to Ukc 
a elimpso of that dear iittio while-washed church, sa 
wctuded, BO neat, ao nnostentaliDQa, among the off mea- 
dowi, with its pnny spire poUiting htancnwiirds, like n 
direction port to tha wajfaring man ; and it would Cer- 
tainly be the tr»rElh!r*s delight to know that the rcctflr 
of this little apot 1b one that entirely Tei^aes the conntrj 
j( Drjdon — Molen, by tho way, from old Chaucer. 




Hftcncil all it ipake. 
■dd Oier* a itngflini^ honM ; 



tgam of a Auk, Ccmpataoai night. 
r---^ ..lAt hi hud IiIa liT«tu« hft reliiBvcd, 
And B»i Uu chiriliu t)i*[ be teccircd. 
Gate, wbils ha Mn^luid edllid th« more, 
Hj ineUar ibbb 'm o^ lo bo poor. 
Biitta WH tlii> putur, ■buinB bright in giaec, 
BcOKIiiii, UoK^-Uka, hla Hilur'i hrx I 
tjiid >B« b» itoaMC 1a him pu eiprotted, 
And Ui own work, u in cnntiDa, bleued." 

A iharp torn ta the left of tbe Cowley Road, about 
jialf a mile from the atation, leada townrda the picliiresqni 
little Tillage of licr. The road agaio traTCrm tho cana 
bridge, and immediately you descend it, b Tcry pretty 
prospect of the hilli beyond opens upon the view; a few 
jnrda From the canal bridge another is crossed, wliich 
-iver the river Colne; a rare spot for the 
9 locality is well worthy hia fly. A little 
farther on, beyond the next turn in the road an the right, 
Hiolhrr bridge presents itself, and immediBtely beyond 
it tho KTOund rises and tho way cirnes gractrfUIy, while 
the Tillage chmch of Iter meets the eye. I ecorcely 
know a prettier spot than this for rural beauty. To the 
right and hift yon haio a gentle riTHr simpering along in 
quiet raJoncesi before yon tho ivy-mantled (over, and 
A* low-waited churchyard, its bald piQJecting hutticl! 
ouly gothic windows, beautiful yew-trees, and anci 
porch ) and a« yon pass np the hill, tho village presenls 
ItKilf, with a aoiall inn, and low houses j white the clank 
of the forge, or the rasp of tho grindttone, tolls you tli 
yon have reached a apot somewhat primitive ; and if yi 
fO iatn the chutcb there arc some curious old oion 
onenta and brasses. 

Leaving Iver, and keeping to tbe right at the end 

the vUtago, a mil* brings us to Iver healh, a place for 

, linging of larks, not to be surpsMed st thii distance &om 

London. On lhi3 heath the eye takes a wide lange, and 

whihi Iho lark ia singing, the contemv latin g tiaveU 

if he likes, moraliie with dear old Jeremy Tayloi 

fashion : " For I have Hen a lark rising from hia bed 

if gn^!. *nd Boaiiog upwarih, singing ai he rises, and 

hnping to get (o heaven, and elimb above the cloadaj bat, 

the poor bird was beaten back by the loud sighing of an 

' aslem wind, and his notion was irregular and incon- 

lant, descending oioie at every breath of the tem|<eit 

ban it could recover by the vibrstiona and treijuenl 

(righiiiga of the winga, till the little crcatnro waa forced 

j lo ait down, and pont and sulk till the alorm 

I and then it made a proaperona flight, and did rise and 

sing u if it had learned mnilc, and spoken to an 

I auRel aa he paaaed somctJmM Ihruogh the air, about hia 

minialrie* htre below," If the traieller is alherwise ia- 

cUnod, he may walk gently on, and aolaco himself with 

tk« reSection that mine boat of the Crooked Billet, half 



deal of hia wit ai 
waits him with a hnmble, but woU spread hoard, and 
hearty English welcome. 

The Crooked Billot is on the borders of Richings Park. 
I is B small road aido inn, tueked under the tress for 
immer trade and winter shelter, anngly as a nest in a 
hawthorn hedge. The road to Windsor, and also to 
Sloke, lies through the Richings estate; on tha Idit lies 
the house, past which is a delightful private walk t 
Colnbrook, through the park itself; but on the right of 
the road is a " cnnaiderahle concourse of iniU>criminate 
rees," as Sam Slick <alls a forest. This wood is nthm 
xtenfiiTe, and perhaps no place in this part of the country 
'ould give a person a better idea of an American forest. 
The tall pine and fir-treo rising up in stately grandeur 
"contignity of shade," to ute Cowpcr'a phrase; Uis 
:nse underwood; tho gaddiog briar; the tnfled hil- 
cks, under which the rabbits burrov; the white and 
olegant anemone; the broad-leafed palm; the " bottle-, 
cleaning esigaitie," as Charles Lamb called them ; the fox- 
glove ; arum-pink ; lord and lady flowera of children ; the 
hare-bells, the palms, the moss, and the boney-iuckle, all 
inspire to present to tlie mind food such is it likea tt 
ed on. You enter the wood or forest, if you like so ti 
coll it, by a rustic atile, difBcolC for ladies, and you paa! 
nearly a milo amid ovcrhangiug boagba, aomolimes 
like cathedral roofs, overshadowing you, ' ''' '" 
light gleaming and glimmering through their flnttcriag 
hexr the soft music of the ' ' ' ' 

outward tops, like a voice unearthly walking among the 
* the cool of tho day. The echoes of your foot- 
the ailence; the cooing of the ring-dove hrard 
'als, and the fitful bounding of the sijuirrels 
lie trees, are sights and sounds dtor to a 
pliisticated eye and ear, and not, perhaps, disagreeable to 
ten the votary of city struggle and city pelf. 
After passing nndemealh " boughs umbrageous" (tad 
tangled briar" for about tlirce-quarters of a mile, the 
treca suddenly open, and we come into 
pretty lake — a Windennero in miniature — perlupa half-- 
mile long, surrounded by trees, with here and there a 
bright bit of pebbly shore, and a little rijiplo ia " spill 
upon the puny beach ai in playfiil mood." Where " 
pebbles fail the moss makes up Ihc margin, and blue-bclli 
spring, and fox-glove and hare-bells i. 
S the clear opening bosom of that lake. 
Overhead spread the Scotch Gr-treca. in all their dark sha 
dowy solemnity, while the larch peeping among them givci 
kind of Alpine character to the apot. And liere thi 



veliorn: 



valk ai 



•ondcrful mystery 

around, about, and within him, of which ho knows so I" * 
and yet so much ; of which he knows ao much and yt 
little. As ho w^ks in this secluded wood, he will 
wonder that tlie Druid priests of ancient days made woods 
sacred, and ciocled their catliedrals among tho ouks and 
pine-trees. 

There is a lovely walk, quite round the lake, every turn 
of which is full of new beauty. The traveller should not 
return to the " Crooked Billet," but ahonld descend a bank 
at the head of the lake, which will bring him into a cross 
road leading towards Stoke, and if he chooses to tool 
over the hedges into tho close meadows, and among thi 
crags, he will probably tee more rabbits or hares in i 
small space than ever he did before. During his walk oi 
ride, he will pass through nays purely rural, amid shady 
bines, not to be surpassed even in DeTonshire, till after 
several tums to the left and right, he will see Iho white 
spire of Stoke church pc«ring abate the trees, and foUow- 
ing in its direction, he will coine to a Uttle wicket gate in 
tho hedge on the right band. Passing Ihroagh Ihii, ha 
comes at onco upon the cenotaph encted to the dio> 
mory of Gray, whose apiriC soems still to dwall ia enay 
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tree, in eicrj field, tutd in every 
to Gt»y first strikes jiou. It is enclosed in a garden of 
" flowers of all hues, and witbout tbom tho rose" encircles 
it, and it looks like an nltar erected to genius ; bejrond it 
S broad gravel path leads us to the chnrch dt 

ts unpoasible for any church and churchyard . . 

beanlifully aituated than this ia. The church itself is 
very old, and bos a Teneroble look, irich its aniii; 
Windows and its masaive wooden porch, and its lit 
oratory behind of painted glass. TEio churchyard 
inoderately large, and is surrounded on three of its sii 
by a high will, on which the ivy dusters in the richest 
tirDAision, while the soberest of trees, the cypress and 
yow, and tho dark pine, throw their deep shadows orei 
the " briarcd graces" beneath. Bat notwithstandiog thi 
Kloom, there is something refitshing and cheering about 
I It ; there are verdant groves, meadows liili of daisies and 
bnttorcups, wild violets end etnLvbcrries twining in the 
hedges, and flowers— beautiful flowers — clustering round 
the little lodge (hat leads to the enclosure, with lair- 
haired children Tunoing abont happy in lack of con, and 
birds singing on every boBgh. 

Mr. Mitford, the htghty accomplialied critic and poet, 
whose love of the rural and the beantifiil ahioes so 
Conspicuously in his poetry, in a nolo to his cUborate 
edition of Gray's poems, nuggesta, that triliiin the pre- 
cincts of the church at Grantchester, about two milet 
from Cambridge, Gray wrote his Elegy. The curfew 
Mentioned by the poet is, of rourse, tlio bell of St. 
Clary's. Bnt looking at Gray's Elegy as a whole, 
comparing it bit by bit with the scenery around us 1 
the identity seems to be completely mode out. We have 
hero the " ivy nantled tower." " the rugged eli 
yew-trcc's shade," "tho upland lawn," so beantifull)' 
kUudnl lo. It is hero that Gray passed all his college 
Tacations during tho life of his mother, and which be 
himself has described in his letters. The letter lo which 
we refer is one written by Gray from Bumbam, a village 
dose by, to his early friend Horace Walpolei it is dated 
September, 1737, when the poet was twenty-one years of 
■fe. He atys with poetic aHonr : — 

" I have at a distance of half-a-mile, Ihroogh a green 
IsDC, a finest, the vulgar coll it a common, all my ownj yt 
least OS good as so, for I spy no human thing in it but 
uyself. It is a hctle chaos of mountains and precl|iices; 
mountains, it is true, that do not ucend much above the 
dlouds, Ttor are the declivities quite so amazing as Dover 
Oiffi, bat just such bills as people who love their necks 
H well as 1 do may venture to climb, and crags that giro 
the eye as much pleasure as if they wero more dangerous. 
Bolli vole and hill are covered with the most venerable 
beeches and other very reverend vegetables, that, like 
niost-other ancient people, are always dreaming out thetr 
«ld stories to the woods. — 

" And u ihej bow their bfttrr heodi, relitd 
Clint to Ba£ Inf Bad bwhtiq on evtfj iHHifh. 
"At tho foot of one of these sits Mr. I fil jiennrBfoJ, 
and there grow to tho trunk for a whole morning. The 
UmorouB hare and sportive squirrel gambol around nie, 
Uke Adam ia Paradise beforo he had an Evo. But 1 
tidnk he did not use to read Virgil, as I commonly do 
there." 

From this, wo may be almost certain that it was in 
Qii« spot from whence Gray drew all the beautiful images 
of his Elegy. Here he wrote, hero he wandered, and 
hero he reposes in his narrow cell^tQl lately without a 
■tone to mark the spot ; hut now a small tablet undtr 
Oko east window of fhu church, placed there by a kind- 
nearled clergyman, shows the pocf s grave; and who can 
lead tho subjoined slsnias without a sigh ? — 
" Hiplf Hmn tioiiry-hnd«(t Bwiun may hv, 
DnulilBE »■■•■ '•— ^ ^- ■'■- ^-- "" 



*t Iho pnp of iUti 



Turn and look eattword, and the upland lawn is 
"Thne at the foal of yDndrr Dodriing btecb, 



IDDTD 1 mtiMd him on 



Mr. Jefsc, to whom the British public are eternally 
indebted, for his exertions in their favour as regards any 
matter connected with their enjoyments, in his notice of 
Gray alludes to the omission of a stoma, thinking it 
made too long a parenthesis at the end of the poem, 
beforo his epitaph ; but is well worthy of insertion : — 



Thtr 



t tbd rvLic^t of the year. 

^ea tfl build and imtle there, 

id iiLtiD Tootttcpi lightly print the gronDd." 



The house where Gray lived is nowstasding, and must 
bo looVed for to the right as you enter the path. Beyond 
the church is the old manoriDl house of the Huiitin^ons 
and Hattons. The estate was purchased by tho son 
of the celebrated William Penn, end a portion of the tree 
under which he BtiKid when ho made his compact with the 



Spoil the 
rect 01 tne churchyard by doing so. 
We visited the ehnrchyard sumuier after summer, and 
lie almost always mot with some nice party of qniet 
visitorB, with whom it has been dcliglittul to associate ; 
few indeed will ramble to such a place as this who have 
not a love of nature de«p1y implanted, as well as some 
dashes of sentiment in their mental conititation. To 
such. Stoke churchyard has charms not to be described ; 
' lic-nic in the grocn lanes close by, a relish that 
aoai of the great castle looming in tho distance 
afford ; and however odd may seem tho invocation 
of the gnstronomical with the poetical, I certainly never 
enjoyed a cold chicken and a bottle of ctuunpafno more 
'' ~ " the green lanes of Bloke. 

a s party have pic-nicked at Stoke, they may 
lo Bumbam beeches; and those who choosa to 
open one eye as a painter a:id the other as a poet, 
and who have a true love of sylvan charms, will go on 
this sednded spot. The open country is seen closed 
by thick coppice-wood, and close t^o^ng bougfaa. 
Oaks and maples, the latter as underwood to the 
former, spring on every side, and the green juniper, 
and the curled honesty, and the wild aloe-bnsb, 
bang over banks on which cup-moss is redolent i and 
through those the pedestrian wanders, till be suddenly 

s upon the celebrated beeches, with a httle brook 

ing by them. Many come to this openinf to see 
the bcech-lrccs, and go back; hut three hours among 
these wilds is scarcely sufficient to get more than a glimpse 
o( their bcanty. Hero are rushy pools— bogi, and banks, 
and crags, and hollows, and hiUocfcl, and deep gleoa, and 
thickets, into which tbe sun rarely pene^tes, and 
silence ; or if ndse at all, it is from the lofty patriardis 
of the groves telling their happinei^ in their ten thou- 
sand leafy tongues whispering peooa. 

Some hi these standards of the forest are of gigantic 
growth, and of the mast nctarcaqne character ; their 
tn-istnl and gnarled taloni dutidifaig the ground l^e the 
~ * eagl^ and their maasiTC trtinks bidding defi- 
_ atom i oOim hare isparate tmnlu brandling 
from their root^ throwing (brward wide and boriiontal 
■hade, while lulasftaHd ■« Rtoti of ftmib avinL 
remindiMK ai of tba aketoha* of Koytdael 
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wbilG aoiid Ihcm it found tlie bauat of tbo stupe and the 
vonjoodi, and tlie sileDce sometimes broken by Iliv 
tapping of the Roodpeckei and the chatter of ttie j>f , or 
the N>ft iripings of Iha Tobb- Tliii wood is chonniuE in 

£0^ cbaiming in maimer, charming in sntamn, and 
■Diing in winter. There ia no Kwon but it amy be 
riaited with plrusurc and iastniotioo, and of good both 
to body aud souJ, vxd on theK line days no lorcr of 
natuTD c9in do justice to luiDself without be sMU Stolic, 
wul the Bumham beeches. 

It U easy la reCara to town, a quarter of aa hour'a 
milk will bring Ds to tha Slough station, and another 
balf-liour to Ihe great Babylon. 



TUB OLD LADY OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 
Wbat ■ treat it ia in these day* to meet nich " an old 
lady of the old aehool" — one who is niee enoo^ to 
EBchcw peBch-blossom silks and gaiue bonneti, and doei 
not consult tlio " Book of Fashion " when she requires 
a new inns. Tlicro ia something truly respectable in the 
rich black lilk gown, eichanged at weddings and christen- 
ings for a brosn lustre; there ia beoimiag simplicity in 
tlio snowy laco cap, with the gray hair smoothly bonded 
onder the full bordering, and there is an unfatUonuble 
cbarm about those side appendages called pockets— wc 
do not mean those shallow modem resonoira, that are 
only licensed to carry a laced bit of cambric and an em- 
broidered pu»e — we mean those ample developments of 
stitched dimity, some half yard deep, containing unlimited 
quantity. You will be safe to find a pincushion, a bottle 
o{ imelling-salts, a thimble, a piece of aeaJIog-waji, a 
pocket-book, filled with choice nscipea and particular 
Fscord), a peokniTc, some carraway comfits and Spanish 
Uqoorice, a Chinese puiile, and an English apple ; with, 
not uufrequcntly, a peg-top, a bag of niarbbs, and a half- 
dressed doll — these last items being indicutivo symptoms 
of grandchildren. Indeed, the old lady is not seen in 
hill character, without aha baa B tribe of girls and boys of 
the second generation growing up romid her, who indi 
the exhibition of her partialitiea and prejudices. As 
the boys learning Greek and German, it is all a parcel of 
DODsense, and might just as well be done without. She 
(trongly objects In tiie girls stooping oier framework and 
drawing, and is rudo enough to stigmatizo tlie lirst as 
" a lot of trampcry," and hononra the last with some 
indistinct opinion, not s* all calculated to increase the 
artist** Tanity, Sim cannot think it qnile rigbt that 
miasca of sixteen should take wine vilh gentlemen, and 
ia (ilil>rued that MaeterTom, wbo was fourteen last birtfa- 
iMj, thonld be advocating the " elegance of tul-coats." 

Bhe does not patronize French dishes nor Italian 
siDsie. Sho enjoys roast beef, and liaa a jovenilf attach- 
ment to apple-pie, being rather critical as to its flarour 
of clOTOS and Icmon-pei'l. 

6he insists that " Old Robin Gray," and " Time has 
not thinned my flowing tlur," are far superior to any 
oompositians of Weber and Ros^ni. Should any 
bamano Goth venture to ring " Jeawe, the Flower 
of Domblane," or " The Bewildered Maid," she will 
grvw ecHali^ and peer throoj^ her spectacles into 
Uio boo of tbe nnger tcith most admiring oBectian, 
•SpTCMing a hearty wish that the young people would 

Cise such llnngs, instead of the fine " fal lab" llut 
with a groan and end with a scream. 
"The Old Lady of Ihe Old School" generally Itas an 
Mpoclll and peculiar arrangement of working tools, in 
at shape of scissoirs, pins, needles, tapes, threads, and 
M forth, with which none dare to interfere, under penalty 
of b«r aerera displeasnrc and very active reuslance- She 
trill gflMMuily lend or give ^m her stores; but the 
articles mnit be asftd fur, not taken; and a vulgar 
toatch at a piece of bobbin, or an unceremonious ■j>pn 
pHalinn of her beat adeaors, may be produetifo of eoi 
aid wr abla mantal oxdtemeiLt. tilie is ever obstinately 
fliraading h«r needle hemlf, partioulady by 



candle-light ; and when she by chance does allow another 
to perforni the task fiir her, it is only on the strength of 
tier firm conviction, "that the eyes of the needles in onr 
are made very differently to what they used to he." 
e is a little given to etiquette, and meets Itntngera 
a visible evidence of having studied the " Minuet da 
la Cour;" bnt if you can once get ber to dilate on the 
acting of Mrs. Siddons, or get her back to the ]>slmy 
timo of Vauihall, her formality dissolves wond^ully, 
under the redtal of a crush sho endured wlien she went 
to ace " Isabella," and the delight she fell in listening to 
Mrs. Bhmd's ditties, while it posrcd nith rain one 

She cannot be induced to admire rulways, and 
strenuously declares, that people never know when 
to stop with their inventions and science. Sho 
thinks it very strange that tbe world taanot go bit 
enough with respectable Btagc-coaches and eight-hme 
waggons, OS it used to do ; and on ber eon's proposing to 
take her to Brighton by " express train," she indignantly 
and seriously begs him " not to talk nonsense." 

" The Old Lady of tbe Old School" frequently appears 
as the patroness of a venerable spaniel, or anliqualod 
ringed tabby, whom she protects bom the violent clatchcs 
of her youngest grandson, with nniforta benevolence. 
The domestics may occasionally neglect herself, and ahfi 
pardons the dcUnquents unconcernedly ; but if they ven- 
ture to forget "Fop's" dinner, or "Tibby"*" milk, a 
very decided reminder is now volunteered. On inqvdry, 
tbe dog or cat irill often be found to have been the 
bvourile, or gift, of her iate husband, and tbe old lady's 
love for the dumb thing, is a tender and natural compli- 
ment to the memory of the departed. 

In literature, she prefers ^alupcro and Goldsmith. 
She honestly declares she cannot understand much 
of the poetry put forth in our time, but that she 
aa |>erfectly comprehend " Othello," and the " De- 
serted ■Vilisge,-" "but then," as she observes, "those 
writers were so simple." She also has a predilec- 
tion for "Whittington and his Cat," and "Little 
Red Riding Hood." All Ihe juvenile possessions in 
this department are the ^s of grandmommoi, and it 
is shrewdly suspected she sometimes has a peep into 
them entirely on her own account, without even the 
excuse of littlo Tom's wanting to know what that pretty 
yellow book is all about. 

As regards dancing, abe cannot bring herself to under- 
stand "The Lancers" or "First Bet," and looks with 
something very like contempt on tbe couple walking 
through "L'Ete;" but when the opening bars of " Haste 
to the Wedding" are heard, and preparations for "down 
tbe middle and up again " are makiiig, then do we see 
the old lady nodding time with her bead, and betraying 
certain fidgetty symptoms with her feet ; and, if it should 
happen to be Christmas-eve, do not lie astonished if she 
suffer some bvoutito and audadous young tncnd to poll 
her into the rank, where we find her jigging away in 
a fasbion that cakuea one to doubt whether her frequent 
nmplnints of rheumatism are quite justified. At cardi 
she ia very serious, and sils down to a rubber wiOi imper- 
turbable gravity and precision. Even the darling grand- 
son stands a fiur chance of being " snubbed," if be dare 
to address her while the "odd Irick" is pending; and, 
though sho t»e of a most amiable and forgiving disposi- 
tion, she has been known to bear violent animoii^ for 
Ibreo months toward the best of old gcntk-meo, because 
he trumpeil ber best card. 

" The Old Lady of the Old School" is g«nerany beloved 
and re^pccl4M] by the servants. She suppliea theni with ' 
iofoUible remedies for chipped hands and chilblains. ' 
Sbo manages to bequcsth a silk dress now and then, 
white it is as gtiod as new ; and it is Wrongly suspected 
that tlie s-nart handkerchief and tancy waistcoat, which 
the groom woara when he take« a walk with the houso- 
maid, were the gift of " oU miatreia." 
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By dint of worrying and coaxing, her purse is consi- 
derably lightened of its contents by the juveniles of her 
family. Edward has seen a splendid riding whip, which 
he would fain add to his possessions; and if grandmamma 
would but give him ten shillings ho could manage it. 
Little Tom, who has set his heart and eyes on a mon- 
strous kite, artfully contrives to lead grandmamma to 
the toy-shop window, and fully persuades her that it 
would bo a delightful evening's employment for her to 
help him make a tail to it. Miss Clara stops short on 
Ludgatc Hill, being inspired, with " love at first Eight," 
by a sweet work-box; and, considering she has made 
a marble bag and hemmed two handkerchiefs in her 
Kfetime, the desire for such a necessary api>endage is not 
to be wondered at. Miss Emily, who has a pet spaniel, 
happens to see a beautiful silver collar, and divines, with 
the most extraordinary sagacity, that it would " just fit" 
Fido's neck. In shorty there is no end to the demands 
upon the old lady's generosity; but then it is well known 
she has a handsome independence, and ** if she chooses 
to spend it in such a way, what is it to any one ?" It is 
quite useless for papa or mamma to interfere. It is vain 
to tell her she spoils the children, for she only smiles a 
little sadly, and says, " Never mind I my rare will soon 
be run ; I shall not be here long to spoil them ;'* and 
then who can breathe another word of expostulation to 

the Old Lady of the Old School ?" 

Eliza Cook. 
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THE GLASS OF GIN. 

BY SILVERPEN. 
(Continued from page 7^). 

One evenings in the early part of April (for so had 
time progressed,) as Alice was ironing by their poor garret 
fire, Mary, as she supposed, being out, the shop-boy 
brought her up a letter. It ran as follows : — 

" If Miss Alice Clive will call on Monsieur — to- 
morrow morning, at ten o'clock^ she will hear of a situa- 
tion as daily governess." 

Breathless with delight, at what she conceived good- 
fortune come at last, Alice went down stairs to see if 
Iklary were returned, when, as she passed Mrs. Topple's 
door, she overheard her sister's voice. Startled to find 
her again in compi'nionship with this woman, after her 
earnest promises to the contrary, she tapped gently at the 
door, and went in. The two women had dravm a table 
close to a bit of dull, smoky fire, and on it stood a bottle 
and glasses. At the instant Alice entered, Mary was 
raising a glass to her lips, but trying to conceal it, the 
instant she heard Alice, it was turned over in a stream 
upon the table. Regardless of this, Mary hurried to the 
door, in order to meet Alice, and thus cover her participa- 
tion in the orgies of the drunkard. 

"Well, what do you want?" was the question, when 
the door was closed and they stood outside. 

But the good news was almost chased from the heart 
of Alice. " Why are you with this woman, why " 

" If that is all you're come to say, you'd better go back 
again," spoke Mary, assuming one of her fierce looks. 
" I'm not a child, and won't be catechised." 

" It is not only companionship," said Alice, roused from 
her wonted self-command, " by which you debase your- 
self; it is also drink." 

" You lie ; go up stairs." She pushed Alice forward 
on the staircase, and re-entering tlic Icjdger's room, 
slammed the door. Alice's judgment on this case was 
one too stem fur tears ; she went up stair?, and as the 
grew calm, she resumed and completed her task. Slie 
had now come to the conviction, that unless she act^d 
with steady self-resolve, her own degradation was as cer- 
tain as Mary's. With this Tiew, she prepared her tilings 
for the morrow, fbr her mourning was now too shabby to 
appear in before strangers. She therefore got out her 
pretty straw bonnet^ trimmed with rich white ribbon, and 
• bunch of white Tioleti grouped in their green leaves. 



and sought her bro\^ni silk dress from amongst a few 
others, in a box which, as she thought, had not yet been 
unpacked. But, to her surprise, it had been, and the first 
thing seen, on raising the unlocked lid, was a great hollow, 
where she had, in packing the box before the sale, laid a 
very rare, old-fashioned satin quilt, which for years had 
been an heir -loom in their family. Thinking, however, 
that Mary might have placed it elsewhere, the matter 
soon passed from her mind. By the time she had finished, 
it was nearly twelve o'clock ; but Mary had not yet come 
up stairs, and knowing it was useless to seek her under 
present circumstances, she went to bed, and was asleep 
before Mary returned. In the morning she found her by 
her side, in too soddened a sleep to be awoke, so she 
dressed, got her own breakfast, left Mary's ready, and set 
off on her errand of hope and better fortune. Nothing 
could bo briefer than her business. After receiving a lettcnr 
at the agency office, she carried it to a private house, in 
a dull, though fashionable street, and was, in less than an 
hour from her entrance into its qtdet study, engaged as 
daily governess to four children — three boys and a girl, at 
a salary of forty pounds per annum. Their mother, the 
wife of a private gentleman of fortune, seemed interested 
in Alice from the fir^t moment ; what she saw, and learnt 
from her herself, perfectly eaticfied her, and taking her 
warmly by the hand, as she departed, begged she would 
mako it convenient to see her pupils on the following 
Monday morning, at ten o'clock. Full of thought, and 
inexpressibly happy, Ahce, in retracing her steps home- 
ward, turned down a wTong street, and was not aware of 
her mistake till she had gone some distance. Wliilst 
returning, her quick step was suddenly arrested by seeing, 
hanging in the window of an old curiosity shop, thie 
identical quilt she had only missed that morning. It was 
not to be mistaken, for it was of curious workmanship, 
and tlie rich embroidery on it exquisite. Impelled by a 
host of contending fi cling?, she entered the shop, and 
addressed a very respectable elderly woman, who, with 
lier elbow on the counier, amidst a world of little fat 
china ^landarins, old bowls, rare i)late!», rich-coloured 
jars, and quaint Majolica china, was earnestly talking to 
a little fat woman, dressed as a domestic servant. They 
did not observe Alice at first ; she therefore heard a few 
sentences of their conversation. 

" Yos," said the little old fat senant, " Mr. John, 
grave as he is, does all he can to nurse and cheer our poor 
dear drooping boy; and as for dear old master, the Admi- 
ral, he seems as if he couldn't live out of the childrens' 
sight, especially that of poor little Tom. Ay, ma'am, 
dear old master wouldn't haye lived a month after the 
loss of the sea-captain, their papa, if it hadn't been for 
them." 

The mistress of the shop was about to reply, when 
Alice, apologizing, spoke again. 

" It is not usual to answer such questions," was the 
civil answer to Alice's query ; " but I bought the quilt a 
week ago, from a decent, middle-aged woman ; indeed, I 
might almost say, lady, rather stout, and dressed in 
mourning. She was accompanied by a drabbish-looking, 
pale-faced woman, and both seemed the worse for liquor." 

Alice heard no more — ^wanted to hear no more. 
Bursting into tears, and sobbing convulsively, she hurried 
from the shop ; for it was, indeed, true that — 

The raue and costly amber batin quilt had 
gone for gin i 

Out of our sorrows, many times, spring future blessings 
and divinest hope ; out from our smallest actions, though 
they be, are led a chain of causes of great consequence ; 
out from much entirely evil comes large good a thousand 
fold ; so now as heretofore, and j^hereafter, God dwelt 
amidst these shadows I ^^ 

" A sweet face, Molly," mid the mistress of the shop, 
after some other comments respecting Alice, and wiping 
the dust from s Sevr^ jar, as ^e spoke. 

" Ay, ay," replied the old lerraiitj nmsing hendf 
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it u jart the very sort of ouo our dew old router would 
like to see abont oar little Tammy'i bed." 

By the time ihe reflched home, Alice «u calmer. She 
leltihc mmt wait a filling oppartunityberoro sho spoke 
toMuy, fur, after rmr of these Jrinking jita, her inucibilit; 
wu usually so groal m Io nwke tlie roost tririal com- 
ment the pretext foruiger; aften cruel, always insult- 
ing. Alice opeaed the door, and ttcpped quietly iota tlio 
iDom. Mury was Rill in bed. 

" Well, Mary," she said, as she aat down by the bed, 
" I've a piece of good news for yon. The letter you 
wouldn't hesr about lost ni^ht, I've attended to, and, 
within this hour, it has W to my engagement ai daily 
gmemeu, it a iialary of forty ]>aands per annum." 

" rn glad of it," was the cold reply; " it's time you 
mn doing sumtthlng. Clear th^ breakfast ttung? away, 
will you, and get to work. The people have sent for the 
kwn-frantej shirts, and I can't work to-iiny." 

"Marr, Mary," ejaculated Ahoe, "Are yoo already 
iMt to eommon feeling ! There was a time when " 

"Don't annoy roe. I want to rest. Yes, I say, it's 
time yon were doing aonivthing." 

Alice, fritli bleeding heart, turned away, and si _ 
eated, as she did so, " God, be tbou my friend, and aid 
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lown to work, bnt her despair was not ai 
without hope ; above tlie ruin, ao thitkl) 
iind Ihciu, lolvation, now, might even be foi 



liereti.firp 
spreading 

AUce commenced, and pragreifted with her dutiM most 
ntisfoctorily. The children vera doJI and sickly, hut 
w<i|l disposwi ; and her own health and Bjiiriti were, for 
a time, belter for the efannge. Even Mary, in her sober 
lionn. appreciated their altravd |>rospect«, and, for a brief 
interval, reiunnd those old -ways of kindiu»>, so powerful 
in their influonco over an' '' '' ' ■"' — 
this little uater ; and which, 
M)ing anev the lis between tbcm, seemed to make their 
equal min Inevitable. 

With this renewed chance of paying their rent, Ibey 
fMomed to their old rooini thnagli Alice would liave 
tUker qnltted the lodgings altogether, and thua removed 
Marj f^om compiniuiuhip with the second-fioor lodger; 
but dilSculties now so eniironed them, as to oialce, till 
these were lessened, any change impossible. 

Tor the hour being, (his change of drcumstancce woa 
dfeetive in controlling Mary's acts ; but soon Alice began 
to find, upon her return ut tliree o'clock, no dinner pre- 
pwed, no work done, and Mary either half asleep, or else 
In snoU « ilnle of excessive irritability, as in a moment to 
■how what deadly [lower hail been at work. Yet she was 
mmning enough, or etie the same ijuantily o( spirits did 
not now take the same efiect as at first, to avoid that 
slate of helpless iubedlily, or fury, which butrsyed at 
once its cause. Neither could you approach the subject, 
nor Isix her with drink, while such proofs were in abey- 
ani«l and the pertinacity with which the denied Ihe faot 
nf drink, if even only cursorily alluded to, prcivnted at 
last even an ap[ieal from tha heart which loved hur 
MwelL 

Than IhU home, therefore, nothing can ba conceived 
more desolal*. To return to it, to find. — however neatly 
IcD, — disordered and dirty, sometime* flreluai, aometimea 
bMilleUi, — to ait down to the labours of Ihe jwn or needle, 
aider dreuinstances auch ■■ these — Ihe pen or needle, 
«Mdh had never been taknn up ainee lud down by her- 
•bIT, rei|nirrd a power of stem sclf-govemment with 
wkieh a nalun like AUeo'i i* not often gifted. But it 
thaM lUys were mnuntTitl in their course, the nights were 
often horrible; and thus, with broken rest, and in a rnnl 
tni IMA atmosplier^ Alice's health giadoslly gave way; 
the OOIt light within these grim sluulows doting round, 
(■rang har dally duty tn her pupils; or else the fatal 
(Mivt, gnardad with such care, miut have bereft Ber of 



reason, or driven her to eitrcmity. But the children's 
parents were noble creatures; they thought she had 
troubles, though thej were far from guessing the depth 
of them ; and if they came into tlie school-room, and saw 
Alice look more Ihnn usually pale, they made her put by 
the booka, and, after lunch, have a long walk with Uio 
children round Ihe parks. 

On one of these occasions, and on a bright Seplembm 
aJUmoon, as the was returning up Parliament Stroel, 
from one of these walks in St. James's Park, to pteose 
the two eldest bo; a who were with Lcr that afternoon, 
the handkerchief of the younger enme untied just as they 
reached the front of the Admiralty. Gently atooping 
down, whilst thh boy held his liat in his hand, she re-tjcd 
it, and then bruGliing back hia long hair, took his hand 
again with some kind word or another. As slie did this, 
she was suddenly aware that a grave middle-aged n 
who had juat cowe through one of the offiidal doors near 
M'hich they stood, had stopped, and was intently observ- 
ing her; hut as aho quickly moved on, and waa i 
busy talking with Ihe cliildren, she was quite unconsc 
that thia stranger followed to close upon her steps, ai far 
OS PaU MaU (where ho loat aight of her), as must have 
enabled him to distinctly bear much of what was >ud. 

On the day of receiving her second quarter's sakry, 
the children went, for some weeks, with their parents to 
Hastinga. Returning liome thus earlier than usual, aho 
found two itrangcra up-slolrs with Mary, who were loodly 
iti^ating upon payment of billa they bad respectively 
brought. There was no evading the truth, no possibility 
of concealing it ; and whilst Mary sst crying with her faco 
buried in her haudJ, Alice took the bills, and found them 
(o be both for spirits, gut on credit at neighbouring 
public-houaes. Together they aiiinnnted to Ibor poond 
eighteen abiUlngs; this sum Alice paid immediately, 
and the two men dettartcd. Before Ihey had got 
down Blurs, Mary came weeping round her. 

" Mary," said Alice, at length, " what ig the use of 

"But I wiU refrain, I will, indeed !— I— I— I ." 

and then, with passionate entreaties, she begged forgivc- 

lesg, aa she hod done twenty times before. 
" Mary, you don't acem to recollect that ruin in the 

neanwhile is crushing us. Uad yon no idea of this, 
when you sold the quilt ?" 
Mary drew back aghaat. " Tiit heartless act." con< 

inued Alice, " I have brooded over, till my soul is dead 
within me ; and I never will forgive it, unless yon will at 
once tell me wiiat other things arc parted vHlli. My 
heart is breaking with despair, in God's name tell me." 

" Mary, tell mo. Is the pbte mfe?" 

" Yc9, yes j there's nothing gone — only the ." 

" Wtat ?' 

" Nothing— but— die ten ." 

Alice now knew. Unable to command henelf, she 
dropped upon her knees, and in a voice, which quailed 
'.10 itriiidiW's toul, 

" Tll« TKH BLANKETS OONS. AND ALL FOR GIN I" 

Yi't to Utterly despair wus not in Ihe natun.- of Alice. 

Won again by promises as unstable aa water, she w 

that very evening to the City, and was so fiirtutmtc as 

obtain a good snp|dy of nenllework of great value; with 

this she rotumed liamo and *et busily to work. Night 

ly the worked, till robe, and cap, and guwn were 

finished, and the wholn miulu up a fair siied bundle. 

ir some days previoualy tn this she bad felt indisposed. 

id this night of completion sho was so feverish and 111, 

to be obliged to go to bed, and to intrust the handle 

to Mary to take home. Slic relumed in good time with 

isoge, Uiat thtir emplnyer could not psy tbem for 

r two. as sbfl had had nn uneipectcd r-all to meet. 

Alice beliiived this drcUmslaiicu the niore r««lily, as it 

»imI happened once previously. But her tjTvor may ba 

iudged, when, two eveningi after, whilst Mary waa mt. 
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and she herself was still in bed, half blind from a slight 
attack of opthalmy, accompanied by low fever, one of the 
shopmen, from the City, came to inquire for the work. 
It instantly crossed Alice's mind that l^fary mnst have 
pledged it; and though so ill, she had judgment enough 
to send word down-stairs, " that Miss Ciive should 
attend to the message, as soon as she came in." 

Alice knew not what to do. HI as she was, she lose 
and dressed herself, and frantically awaited Mary's return. 

*' What have you done with the work 2 what have you 
done with it?" spoke Alice, shaking from terror and 
fever, as she went and met her sister on tho staircase. 

Really terrified at her sister's aspect, for she was this 
night sober, Hary led Alice into their room. "Alice, 
Alice, I know I am a curse. That night I could not 
reebt drink ; I pawned tho bundle for a pound — but this 

night shall end it — I am a curse, and I'll ." She said 

no more, but strode like a giant to the door. She teas 
this night conscious of her enormous sins, as tliey stood 
up before her bald and leprous. It was Alice's turn now 
to sue and to entreat, to draw her from the door, to 
minister to the despair of conscience. 

"Mary« for God's sake, do not quite kill me by talking 
thus ; we can redeem it, and- 
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By what ? We haven't a shilling in the world," and 
tlio aober drankard grasped her own throat like a mad- 
man. Alice forced her down into a chair, with passionate 
entreaties. She then took a bunch of keys from Mary's 
pocket, and ligliting a candle went to a large box in one 
comer of the chamber. She knelt down before it with a 
passive grief, more touching than the wildest despair. 
Lifting the lid and removing some wrappers, she took out 
from it, one by one, six splendid damask table-cloths. As 
ihe brought these towards the table, and opened one, 
there dropped out of it, on to the floor, a sprig or two of 
withered hawthorn, gathered and placed there in that 
fresh young May, after lying on tho scented garden hedge, 
and drying to lily whiteness in the summer winds. No- 
thing else, perhaps, in the world, could have so touched 
tho heart of tlie sick and drooping girl, as these few 
withered sprays and flowers ; nothing else could have 
brought so forcibly before her their past innocence and pre- 
sent degradation, their once home of purity, their present 
poverty and squalor, nor all of what they once had been, 
and what they were. Tlie moral degradation of their 
present position ovenK'hclmed her ; in all its horrors the 
future was revealed. 

But the necessity to act in the present case was mercy. 
Though burning with fever, she put on her shawl and 
bonnet, and with Mary set off to tho shop where the 
baby linen had been pa\^^led. Here the splendid table- 
cloths were pledged, and the baby linen redeemed. Thus 
thrust upon a dirty shelf, and coarsely handled ; no suni- 
nuT air upon them, and no scented flowers beneath : 

TlIK DAMASK TABLK CLOTHS WENT FOR FATAL GIN. 

The baby linen, thus redeemed, was soon placed safe 
in tlie owner's hands, but not without a severe reprimand 
for delay. 

Two hours after her return home, Alice was delirious 
with fever ; a doctor was called in, and Mary hung with 
despair about tho bed. For days she lay betwixt life and 
death, and nothing but the humane attention of tlie 
good surgeon saved her. To do, however, Mary justice, 
nothing could bo more exemplary than her conduct 
throughout this time of trial, nor could remorse bo more 
: keen than hers, when she saw Alice suffering a thousand 
privations, consequent on her own fearful viciousness. 
Thns, as Mary smoothed the pillow, kissed the parched 
and fevered lips, spoke loving words, and nestled Alice in 
her arms as she had done in infancy, it only served to 
make the final tragedy more tragic, by renewing all the 
passionate affection of the young girl's nature, and by 
making this a point of time, never through future sin and 
suffering to be thought of, without the large and full 
ndoroptaon of pity and the tears of mercy. 



A piece of good fortune helped on Alice's convalescenee. 
The solicitor who had supplied them with copying and 
engrossing, had recommended her so warmly to a friend 
of his, who had a large family of children, aa to promise 
her a new engagement for instructing five children daily, 
between the hours of three and seven, at a salary of forty 
pounds per annum. This at once raised her income to a 
yearly sum of eighty pounds. Immediately she was able, 
she undertook her new dutiea^ and with Mary sought out 
a new lodging, as she had long and secretly desired to 
remove her sister from any chance of association with a 
woman of Mrs. Topple's character. The ai>artments they 
finally decided upon were more expensive than Alice de- 
sired; still, as they were Mary's choice, she resolved to only 
work the harder, in order to let nothing stand in the way of 
a chance of her reformation. Accordingly they movc<l. 
Alice, always the little housewife and manager, unpacked 
the fine old china, and arranged it on the little chiffonnier, 
put their books into the neat mahogany book-case, their 
few good paintings on the walls, her two rich needle-work 
cushions on the chairs, and repairing Mary's tattered 
wardrobe, set, in about a fortnight's time, quite a new 
face upon tilings. With all these advantages (not the 
least of which was, that Pinch had a grand kennel afforded 
him, vacant through the recent death of a shaggy proprie- ' 
tor), Alice did not leave the old room without regret, 
for it had first sheltered them in an hour of great sorrow, 
and with the exception of the drunken lodger on the 
second floor, all else had been orderly and respectable. 

^Vs soon as her old pupils returned, the day was labori- 
ously occupied, with the exception of half an hour, from 
ten in the morning till seven o'clock at night ; but in no- 
wise daunted by severity of toil, the remaining hours 
were not unemployed. Though so sterling a scholar in 
other respects, she had, in undertaking more advanced 
pupils, found her deficiency in the French language ; she, 
therefore, commenced taking lessons from a ^rst-rate 
master. So ably did she progress, as to find that in a 
few months' time, she should be able to add to her 
income as a translator. Thus renewing her diligence, she 
commenced and translated a small political pamphlet so 
ably, as to make the foreign bookseUer who had employed 
her, place in her liands a celebrated work of one of the 
French economists. Thus, the hard day's duty was usually 
prolonged till a late hour. Still Alice did not care, so 
Mar}' progressed in her work of reformation. 

For some weeks things went on smoothly enough ; tlie 
dinner was punctually ready for her only spare hsdf hour, 
the hearth bright, and Mary kind. 

Tlic first signs of change was the old and unacoountablo 
irritability, which Alice was at first willing to attribute to 
indisposition. But when it assumed its old form, when 
it began again to display itself by fierce gestures and 
cruel taunts and throats, when she became negligent, par- 
simonious, or lavish, just as the case might be, Alice felt 
that the curse, though hidden, again hung over them with 
all its irremediable and fatal consequences. For with this 
better home, and with immediate iK)verty removed 
through Alice's exertions, Mary soon acted as if a coffer 
of gold stood ready open for use. So dissension was 
soon rife again ; for let Alice say as little as she would, 
often not speak at all, the bare surmise that she sat in 
judgment on tliis cruel course of action, made Mary at 
times almost fiendish in her acts of spite and hate. 

To avoid these, and their accompanying scenes, Alice 
kept away from home as much as she could ; for days 
never returning to dinner, but leaving one set of pupils, 
dine off a bun as she walked slowly to the next. 

Returning home one evening, during a period of brief 
reconciliation, and going to tho chiffonnicr to place on it 
some trifle tho children had given her, Alice missed im- 
mediately a little jar of rsro Sevres porcelain^ and one 
which luul been highly prised by their father. 

" Mary," ahc said, tnming round to her sister, who 
was ifUikiug ict^ "in Mercy's name, Where's the jar?" 
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" Broken." 

" Bfokon ? Whore, when, how ■" 

" Tbere, I ilon't like joxa catcchuing. I broke it t)u9 
maming nhiliC diuliiig it." 

" And wliere an tha piecea ! Baweicc brokcii, the; 
Ji be put together." 

" Oh t I like lach thing* out of iJEht. Whsf* done, 
cu't bu helpeil. Ila no uio nukiug a mauutain of it." 

Alice went ictdsi the Toom with ■ hushed step, and 
■lood beliiro her siitorwith a laoe ai dcatli-like U a coqne. 
" Mary," abo laid, " are you dead to all will 
homaa; and are you cot doiaig what yoi 
befoi* ?" 

Yon dare to tell mo I lie, do you 1 Then take 
thit." And as she spoke, the raised her hand, 
t with brutal ferocity in tiio young giri'a face. WUUst 
the blood poured down in a stream, Marypusbcd her ' 
the bed-room and IocVmI the intervening door. Though 
Aliis did not go to bed for many houra, but wt weeping 
bitterly, ihe heoid nothing nure of Hory, till juit 
break stie rolled over her like a log. An hour 
afterwarda, as she dreaaed, a scrap of pa^icr on the carpel 
Mlraclsd her sttenliaai she alooped, aodpiddng 
(bund it to be a pawnbroker's dupUcate : 



The ulCiniBte consequeacs of tliia unpardonable act, 
was ■ tMonciliatJon, the last true one the aistera over 
liadj — a TcconoiliBtion simply growttig out of deficiency 
of means with wUcb to purchase the horrible stimuhuit, 
and not from natural contrition. 

Alice bod always kept Mary's birthday. It oocurring 
about thia time, she beg^ an enCini holiday, and with- 
out laying a word, made Bevero] little purehasei. On 
the birthday morning Alice rose before Hary wu awake, 
and, walking as br as Covrnt Garden, pareiui»ed a rich 
nndi of Kowen, and returning, «oon de«ki.-d the room 
It gaily. She Chen laid a ■li:licirtu clatli (the sole una 
a out of the fine box of hnen tliey had lirought with 
them from the country) placed the rarest of the nosegay 
in the midot, wt out their best china, a small plum-caku, 
a jar of potted meat, and aomc ham. and tlien going into 
the biNl-room, fetched a bnnch of keys fhim the pocket 
of Mary's dreu. Ketuming to the sitting-room, sho 
look ont a fair sized iron boi, and, placing It beside the 
table. Hooped and unlocked it. In a moment sho leapt 
up as if wrung by sudden pain ; and then, aa suddenly, 
with a feafful cry of terror, fell aenieleaa across the box 
nponthefloor. Bhowell might — she well might swoon — 
■he wril might dopsir and cry for mercy— ahe well might 
qipcal to Huaven to pity and to save, for her small bnr- 
loom, the treasured nlies of her dead mother, yiac all 
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As sho alowly recovered from this fcarfiil nroon, she 
foniid heraelf lying an the •olo, and the room bnlf filled 
by the people of the hoosoi whilst Mary hanging over 
her, had dearly invented some tola to cover the real 
facta of the case, as several people standing round, kept 

" Dear me, dear me, how tender-hearted to be so 
aJfocted at tlic sight of any relic of her mother." The 
Mspectabte buidlady of the bouse was Ibo only one who 
seemed to imder^onil the trulh. 

When the loohcrs-on bad wondered cnpngh and were 
ipne, Mary went and sat down boiide the brcakfast- 
trfri^ and (biding her arms, act her fitce steadbsUy 
towards Alice, just as a cat would watrji s peeping mouse- 
Tim* was cruelty, (ear, hatred, in this nonccntmlcd 

■*; it was the glare of a demon. At last the rose, and 

'^Aj C<nng to Oio eouch, as slowly dragged her victim 

Hn It Id a cluur opposite her own. 

"80,** she sud, widi a taimtfaig langb, which at oaoe 



disclosed that she already hod bad o plcnteooa monung 
dram, " you thought to catch me, did you i Yon like tc 
know my secrets and my gins, ob ! If s nice, isn't it ¥' 

"Mary," ajKiko Alice in a low voice, Ibr the Untmg 
fit had rendered her as feeble aa a child, " you are not in 
B fit State (o reason with. When you are, I will tell you 
what I think, and what I shall do. Till then no taonU 
shall induce mo to speak, Eocrimination is as ■iT^li'sn aa 
appeal." 

"In what atate!" asked Mary, liereely repeating 
the only words on wliich ihe could hiuge a quatreL 
" What stale ? Pray eipkin." 

But Alice made no aniwcr; tbough with the pertJiU- 
doug imbedtity of drunkenuess, Mary sat rcpeatiog thia 
question, till it sounded like a munolonuna cfaonL Tired 
of this, Alice at length rooe to clear away the untaatcd 
breakfast, bat Mary fiercely iuterposed , and SBStcbing tho 
things from her batuU, pushed her book into her diair, 
still repeating, " What slate, eh ?" 

To avoid contention, Alice went and fetched her voric- 
baskct, and a little parcel she had brought home with 
her the night before, and opening the latter, which con- 
tained aome tulle and beautiful ^ench flawen, let to to 
make herself and Mary each a bonnet-cap. Alice had 
not often the moans to indulge in little purchases of this 
sort ; and for this one she hod been saving ever since obe 
hoi! seen these flowers bang in tlie artificiBl floriaf s win- 
ctuwB, many woeka before. Aa I his little job had formed 
part of the reckoned pleasures of the rare holiday, Alioo 
commenced and proceeded with her work, Muy still 
sitting opposite and repoating her monotonous 1 
Determined, however, to hiuard no scene, Alice 
her Decdlowork till [bo tidle was ready for tlic Bowers to 
lay between. She bad just laken the roses into her hand 
for this porpoie, when Mary suddenly rising grasped hor 
by the aboulder, and said, "You won't say what state, 
then ?" Alice still not replying, she onatobcd the flowers 
from hor hand, diJibcrately tore them into a tbonsand 
ahrcds, and scattered them upon the mg at her feet. 
This done, sho aguu repeated her qiie^on ) but no answer 
bdng made, she soiled AlKt by Che tliroac, who in vain 
attempting to avoid licr iron gT«sp (for Mary was much taller 
and Etronger tban herself) wasaCluit thrust duwn anentha 
Bofo. An instant alter, and I he landlady and 
who lodged below, appalled by the acuflte and the ^ 
cry for mercy, rushed into the room, just iu time, as it 
seemed, to aare her ; fur Mary, kiuseling on her, had both 
hands (iied with murderoua gripe within her ■iilor'a jain. 
Again Alice swooned, and knew no more, till she becams 
coniciona that she was in bed, and tlie curtains drawn. 
Slowly riling, for sho wos drpssed, she opened the door 
into the adjoining room, and to ber aiConiihment found 
Mary sitting beside the table at work. The tca-tbingi 
were on the table, and she hod evidently had ber tea; but 
aa she never spoke or moved an eye as bar sister entered, 
Alice, instead of withdrawing, as was her first impulie, 
came slowly and at down and poured out a cnp of the 
now cold tea. Still Mary never moved or spoke, but kept 
lior eyes intently filed upon her work. Aa Alice sat thus, 
her face shaded by her bind, the landlady, oner tapping 
at tha door, eotered. 8be came to Alice's side, and ask- 
ing if she were better, addressed herself to Mary. — 

"Thongh I have been dcsiroos, many weeks, that you 
ahould qait my hoaao. Mils Clive, still, for the sake at 
sister, I liave passed by much which ia flagrant and 
tionable in your conduct. I can do (his no longa; 
and foregoing a week's rent, I beg yon will make imme- 
diate arrangements to qiiit my house to-morrow. It has 
never been before disgraced by such socnes, or by such a 
lodger (for 1 am sorry to say your sister is mCivolj igiM- 

Ifyon, Hiaa AJioF. like to r.'main, yun can." 

" Dut this will not happen agHO," pleaded Allre, ■• 
she fervently preaard (he good londlody'a band witbia bw 
own, "porhapa it iimy fiiult, perhaps " 
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" You arc an angd to say so. Miss Alice, after the 
usage of the morning ; but if you only knew ** 

"Let me remain in ignorance," interrupted Alice, 
" we'll go, we'll go to-morrow ; anything is better than 
sitting in judgment upon another. We'll go." 

These last words would have touched a heart less im- 
brutified and dead than Mary's ; but gin had done its 
work ; this heart was turned to stone, and would have 
been callous to the pleadings of an angel ! 

" Please say no more," at last spoke Mary, hastily, 
" lodgings are plentiful ; we'll go." 

Thus dismissed, the landlady departed, and Mary, 
dressing, went out immediately. She returned in good 
time, but in what state Alice did not know, as she had 
gone to bed, and Mary did not enter the bed-room. In 
the morning she found her asleep on the sofa, and when 
she returned from her second pupils in the evening, not 
only had Mary taken a second lodging, but removed the 
things, and made a settlement of all pecuniary claims. 
Alice shuddered. This last circumstance could only have 
been effected through some further inroad on their miser- 
able possessions. 

Alice found their new lodgings cheerful and comfortable, 
and in few respects inferior to tlio one they had left. 
When she ento^, and found something like a prepara- 
tion for her reception, tea upon the table, and dear old 
Pinch barking and running round her, in his excess of 
delight, pride, reproof, anything like un forgiveness passed 
away before the large mercy of her most genuine nature ; 
and hurrying up to Mary's side, she folded her arms 
around her, and, with passionate tears, kissed convulsively 
the hands which so lately had been raised against her 
Ufe. 

But Mary» like the murderer who has imbued his hands 
in blood, was never again the same creature, from the 
period of this last sad act. She received kindness in a 
spirit of dogged sullenness; and, with apathy on every 
point, maintained rigid silence in all which related to their 
joint affair?. One by one rich china bowl, and cup, and 
plate, disappeared ; week by week, some garment or 
another was missing from its accustomed place; and if 
Alice even chanced to aik a question, insolent and brief 
was the reply. 

They had scarcely been two months in their present 
lodgings before new mbfortum^s fell thickly around Alice. 
The parents of the first ]iupils again took a house near 
the sea-side, this time for a lengthened period ; and 
Alice, with a small gratuity for the short notice given, 
found half her income swept off at once. As if this 
visitation were not enough, a sudden death, some three 
months after tliis occurrence, necessitated the removal of 
the family of her second pupils to a distant part of Eng- 
land. Thus, without remedy, she was again adrift and 
beggared. To add still something more to these mis- 
fortunes, her health had been for many months on the 
decline; and however circumstances might necessitate, 
she could not just then have accepted an enpac:emeiit, 
even had one offere*!. Their needlework, through Mary's 
negligence, had long passed from their hands; and, 
therefore, no immediate resource was now left to them, 
other than a little engrossing from the solicitor ia the 
City. But there was hope, if the translation she had had 
so long in hand could bo accomplished, though, as it re- 
quired excessive care, it could not be very rapidly pro- 
ceeded with, particularly as low diet and confinemcDt 
again brought on an attack of ojihthalmy. 

But I must avoid the detail of these miserable months; 
the make-shift poverty, the stem necessity, the awful 
ruin ; but none of these wrung the soul of the wretched 
girl 90 much as contention and the bitter reproaches 
heaped upon her, for not bringing in the customary 
earnings. For days together, when the low intermittent 
fever of the ophthalmy made it impossible to write, she 
would go and rit out in one of the parks for the day, 
with no other companion than old Pinch, and with little 



more for contemplation than the appalling ruin, which, 
made more dreadful by the silence of its approaches, must 
sweep over them before long. To return at night was a 
misery I cannot describe. It was needing peace ; and yet, 
with the necessity of entering bedlam to find it. To 
have the miserable meal of the day thrust before her, as 
if she were a dog, or else locked up from her ; to have no 
peace of any sort or kind ; to bo met with reproaches, 
continuous as a song; to have the bed half dragged from 
under her at night ; the books, or papers, or work, swept 
from off the table by day; to bo condemned to the 
meanest drudgery, for tho ease and luxury of one de- 
moniacal tyrant; to starve on scraps, while another 
wantonly revelled in all procurable luxuries ; theit were 
some of the things — the natural fruit of most accursed 

GIN ! 

One day, in a moment of great need, Alice recollected 
that there was lying by, amidst her papers, a small 
pamphlet which had been translated in their former lodg- 
ings ; a larger part of it in their bed-room, and when Mary, 
purposely to annoy, would open the intervening door and 
bawl out her loudest song. Finding it, and hurrying on 
her things, she was enabled that same day, through tho ' 
assistance of her old French master, to sell it for five 
pounds, and, with a heart which had not been so happy 
for many weeks, she returned with its price. On her 
way, she was attracted by a cheap dress in a window, and 
recollecting that Mary had scarcely one to her back, she 
went in and purchased it. Its price was a pound. Though 
no great milliner, Alice set to work as soon as she got 
home, and in a day or two completed a very neat gown, 
which H-as put on that very evening, to grace their little 
tea-table ; but, by the tliird e\'ening alter this, not a shred 
of the original colour was left in the whole front of tho 
skirt ; a pot of fat or oil had been spilled over it, how 
or when, Alice never knew ; but the dress was a rag, 
which would not have fetched sixpence in Houndsditch. 

Scarcely a week after this occurrence, the solicitor, 
their friend, sent Alice a deed of much importance to bo 
engrossed ; for latterly, he had, without assigning a rea- 
son, enclosed a note, with all the work sent in, to the 
effect, that Alice undertook it. On this occasion, after 
sitting a long day, and accomplishing more than two- 
thirds of her task, Alice put on her bonnet to take poor 
Pinch for a little airing, leaving the work, as was her 
custom, open on the table at which she had been writing. 
To her consternation, when she returned, she missed the 
deed, and could find it no where ; and natmrally referring its 
loss to her sister, she made inquiry, and found that Mary 
had gone out soon aftel* herself. She went, and in every 
direction tried to trace her, without effect, till about ten 
o'clock that same night, she found her crying in a street 
leading out of Cheapside, and no great way from the 
solicitor's offices. A crowd was round her, and when a 
new comer stopped, it was instantly said the woman had i 
lost a deed. 

The parchment was only restored after great expense 
and delay ; with this very natural result, that the solicitor 
peremptorily refused to issue any further work to them 
from his office. As to Mary's motive for withdrawing 
the deed, it could bo accounted for in no other way, than, 
that supposing it to be finished, she was on her way with 
it to the office to get possession of the remuneration, for 
the purpose of drink. Tho mental agony endured 
through this last act, threw Alice again on to a bed of 
sickness, and one surrounded by the most abject poverty. 
Jubt as she was recovering, her first pupils' parents sent 
her a week's invitation, and enclosed her a pound for the 
journey ; but, for the desire of getting well, and being 
able to renew her work, Alice would have refoscd this in- 
vitation as she dreaded to leave Mary. She went, but 
for the week only, though pressed to stop several, for her 
heart dreaded all sorts of mischances during her absence ; 
not that she was ignorant, poor child, that the moral 
power she once ntKised om Mary was gone; yet, still 
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iu bar »eret beut, she bclieyed bar own was a snvins 
presence; far necur onoi, ncTor to a biunan car, hod she 
diKloMit tlie lanrce ol bet poverty, or tbe CKuae of her 
wwllhed home ; bat in all slagea of their sod life, and 
Utharto to cvory inquiry, Alice bod covered Mary s Bins, 
cdtiiar bj excusca, or nhat slia hQped wu an untwuetrBble 
teil, which others more coriou*, and leis mcrdful, hud 
loDg withdrawn. 

Poor Alice ! Btill did her old lore alcare to Mary. 
even tliraugh tbe gathering ahadowa of haU aad I'ear. 
But thii ooe week of absence bod done its linal work. 
Mary, in a stato o[ drunken imbecility, receiced back 
tbe nretched girl; ao thus, at lail, ronanl and nerved, 
Alice that aame nigUt resolved, at whatever buud or 
Ooat, to quit Mary, partially at least, if not wholly. To 
cmandpBle beraelf, aha mujt finish her trauabiliua, — a 
thing linpoisible to do in the brawl and discord of ■ 
dnmlurd's chamber. 

The old room, which bad been SDch a haven to them 
in Ibeir early London bff, wu to let- She took it; and 
in tbia place, day by day, she laboured, rarely return- 
ing till late, and then witb the beating heart of fear. 
Uithcrto nothing had irritated Mary Uka this OKape of 
her victim ; it increased her hate, hercmBlty,bcr tyranny; 
it ted hcrCosay, "teelctbe atreets for a bonie andbread." 
At last tbe crowning moment of ao much error came. 
Struck down, and bitUirly reproached for her poverty, 
Alice, one cold winter'a night, quitted tbe house fur over, 
her aole resource being eighteen pence, from tbe sale of 
•ome (cbaol-books ; her sole friend, dear old Hncher I 

Alone, within this chamber, aha fell upon her knees ; 
■'' Oh, Godl" she prayed, " thou bast been a witness of 
my patience and my truth. Therefore, for the aake of 
kmg auffering and a broken heart, let me henceforth 
walk in the purity my soul craves ; and however stern the 
poverty, however deep the auffering, lot that which is 
around mc, and about me, no longer desecrate Thy image, 
and Thy name 1 " . 

(TbSewnftnwd.) 

19ra nnU Unit ^artrniM. 
THE LITTLE BOYS OF LONDON. 

Aju the Utile boys of London worthy of an article all 
to thomaclves ? llave they pvcabsrities aufficient to form 
portraits which moy be hung with dignity within our 
mental walla ? Are we capable of eitmcting their essence, 
■nd presenting it to oar readers in a neat and ssvour; 
«yla! 

Xu the first query, we feulessly answer, that littte bojra 
areas worthy of the ignity of print M cabinet ministers 
or "leaden" in the Timet! ond'if these two termini of 
•odoty were playing on tbe draught-board of life for the 
Hake of honesty, we Ittt that tbe juveniles would be the 
winuen, or at least mske a drawn game of it. Tbe poli- 
tical big boys cheat as much at that eipemiive and 
inturesting game, " foreign tSuin" as their tumbler 
embryoa in the streets do at "ring-law" or "batlons." 

When a number of Utile boys playing a &iendly game 
■t maibUa see a few bigger and stranger boye approach- 
ing, they cndeavottr lo guard their property, put on a 
pugnadoos attitude, and instiuctively roar out, " no 
unogging i" a term which may be rendered — no anneia- 
tion. Now, the only diflereoue which oar most obtuse 
brain will permit us to sec between the antagonijlic boys 
in Ibo Punjaab, and tbe bttle boys in the streets, ii, that 
tha plunder of tbe one may be called petty larceny, while 
tha other bears the afiot, " aggressive waiiare." 

tSecondly; our imagimitlve organs conid as easily deviso 
M laTCotiuQ Qqnble of catching and giotting the whole 
of tbe fprat fiuiuly within the narrow compass of half a 
|riat, w V> dcscribo, in our present small spaoe, tbe entire 
pvcuUtfitie* of all tbe little boys in London; our rcadom, 



being, having been, or possessing Uttle boys themi 

It is a common observntion, that the gist of some sub- 
jects UoB in a nut-shell. Now, it is never stoted whether 
the aUusion is made to a cocoa or barcelona ; but we will 
endeavour to place our desultory matter within tbe com- 
pass of as nnaU a shell as possible, and without further 
parley, we will crack it and get at the kernel. 

Tbe little boys of London aro considered sad estimated 
in the world of bojrbood, according to the repated or 
real metallic sabitance of their falhera, passing current 
only in proportion to the soundness, or credit, of the 
parcDlal banlc &om which they are issued ; and, therefore, 
trcnting them m ore upon which we are about to set tbe 
impession which is to render them eichangeabla between 
ourselves and the poblit^ we arrange them like the pre- 
cious metals, in their natural order of value, vis., tbe 
golden, or " aristocratic little boy ;" the lilver-gilt, or 
" young genllenmn" little boy ; llio silver, or " respecta- 
ble" Uttle boy ; and lastly, the copper, or "common" 
Uttle hoy ; and thuj we have a quadrangular case of the 
juvenile community which, pynunidirally viewed, with 
his Royal Highness the Fiinco of Wales at the apex, 
fonni a monument of the little boy class worthy of a 
Ptolemy, and fit and proper fur transnussion in a first- 
class carriage by tlie express train time in the railway of 
progress, dawn to that rUtimalum of all diitsncei— the 
l«nninu! of posterity. 

The apex Uttle boy, according to popidor belief, is 
something more than standard gold. He is reined gold, 
and forms an estate in himself; an estate, by the way, 
which we trust for bis Utile boy compeer's lakes, wiU be 
improved, more usefully than omamentaUy. This little 
boy is the but fashioned circle in that gUttoring chain of 
ancestry, whose primitive link is supposed to have been 
wrought out of brain and bright tteei; so powerful are 
the rafi emitted from tlint foundation hao]>, and so aur- 
roundcd is It vrith a daiiling halo of burning glory, that 
the most presumptuous and daring eagle, who would 
think it mere fun and pastime to fly at the sun, un- 
pudontly atare at it fuU in the face, and claw at its very 
spots; would bUnk, wink, singe its eyelids and faU dis- 
comfited, did it dare to cast but a single glance at tiiat 
circlet, wMcb is is much hidden by the'chsios of tradition, 
as the sun by ■ fog in November. For the habits and 
customs of this Uttte boy, we must refer our readers to 
the court chroniclera of tbe daily papers. 

A doubtful son, or a maternal descent, is tbe forma- 
tion fhiquently of the next, tbe golden, or aristocratic 
order of Uttle boys, who are tbe aalelUtcs which form the 
orb of tbe pure gold little boy, and partake as much as 
nature, tlic influence of their parent;, and their own 
powon of imitation will permit of, his chancteristiea. 
Tiiey creep into this basiling world in some quiet comer, 
through the circle of a je<relled coronet, the latter fact 
giving them as mach right to lord it over lU other little 
boys as the incipient comb with which a codt is bom 
entails upon that bird the right of crowing. 

Some philosopher bos compared the ndnds of little 
boys to >heet.i of while paper, upon which anything may 
be traced; but ho bus not said how many quoJi ties of 
paper there are. While some minds may hold comparison 
wilb more outside foolscap, or whitoy-brown, of course 
the golden little boys are of the very best teiture — a kind 
of cream-laid, gilt-edged, "Queen's note." ThByinuS'tbe 
gsmal ond srislocratic breeies of the West. The calyi of 
their minds is developed hyicpbyrs, not torn rudely open 
by the raugh hands of oU Boreas. The common Uttle 
boy muit not njiproach them, although they wonld, Uke 
sensitive pUnts, frequently wither prematurely were it not 
lor the hind offices of the common Utile boys' mothers. 
They are the pels of Fortune; and as Formne, like all 
other peti, cannot bear croning, we pass to the neit, or 
iilver gilt class. Those form the connecting Unk between 
the guidon and the ntwlitUo boys, i. e., they are neitha 
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one nor the other; they are bom on the neutral gronnd 
of Bodetj. In f^ct, these little boys are the product of 
the imUathoe organs of their ambitious parents, and arc 
mere copies of the golden, or aristocratic little boys ; like 
Birmingham jewellery — ^pretty, but not standard. We 
haye often met a specimen of this class where we little 
expected, and less wanted him, viz., at a dinner-party. 
He is frequently a rising wit, and much given to practicml 
joking; such, for instance, as mistaking your plate for his 
own, dropping pieces of bread into your wine, letting 
his handkerchkf fall under the table; then rapidly slip- 
ping himself down in quest of it, holding the table-cloth, 
and probably upsetting the contents of his plate into your 
lap, and certainly pitching with the aim of a sharpshooter 
on your faTourite corn ; and then (bless his innocent little 
heart) laughing immoderately at the grimaces extracted 
from you by the pain, adding the exclamation, " Oh, pa i 
what a funny man he is V* At which his papa rejoins, 
"Fie, sir, for shame," whilst his anxious mamma blesses 
his little heart, and requests him to mind ho don't hurt 
himself; and in the same breath, for your consolation, 
tells you what a dear boy he is, and how she fears that 
his papa spoils the funny little rogue. 

Tins kind of young gentleman engcndercth much de- 
ceit among the servants ; they outwardly call him a little 
dear, but inwardly a young plague. The longer a servant 
has been in the family, the greater the amount of injuries 
she has chronicled in her memory, uil of which m\iat be 
paid off, and tlio youn^i; gentlcumn knows it by experience. 
Tho settling day arrives; the servant has received or 
given warning. It is her pay-time, and the only time 
when the httie boy can be kept from visiting tho kitchen. 
You are given to understand that Iiis holidays from school 
come twice a-ycar, and you are led to believe that that 
must be winter and summer, for go when yuu will, the 
little darling is there; and yuu must, as a matter of 
course, not only endure, but admire and praise him for 
his specimen of oratory as exhibited in his recitations of 
•' Alexander's Feast," " My name is Norval," &c. So 
little interest is there attached to the characteristics of 
these juveniles, that we should liave passed them entirely, 
liad it not been fur the fear of loosing a link in the little 
boy chain. 

The silver, or respectable little boy, is of rougher clay 
than the hist, and generally appertains to tradesmatic 
society. They are brought up between tho school and 
tlie little shop-parlour; their first nursery tale is of the 
marvellous history of that astonisliing genius Whittington, 
and their brains are trained for the discovery of an animal 
likely to be as lucky to them as the cat was to the illus- 
trious, but almost antediluvian, lord mayor. They are 
taught that the animal they are then in search of is called 
Industry, as that is a cat whose claws will rake up any- 
thing, and create its own California. 

They are frequently set up in life when their parents 
are set up in business, and both business and little boy 
u.-9ually prosper or fall together; fall entirely with such 
rulturc they cannot. Their infant ideas are expanded by 
tin* wiinK ol' jirorit aiul lo>s; Ihey hh- taui^ht to coniputc 
time )iy tiie seeoiids, and its ahIiu- is cxphtiued tothciu to 
be ^M much \h*t liour. 

They h»ok upon the old i::ci»tlemaii, A^ho has n sruhc 
:iihI an liour-p^lnss for hi>( initial, a.s medical >tudent:< do 
upon *'a subject," as a bod\ that if proi)erly dissected, 
e\ery part is of so mucli value; the student calling las 
worrii knowledge, and the other money. " Time saved 
is money earned," " Early to bed and early to rise," are 
the two maxims upon winch is founded their whole system 
of moral, domestic, and political economy. 

" Quite a little man of business " is the highest praise 
you can bestow. To mount tho flag (wear an apron) 
or plant a pen behind his ear, is tlie very acme of hia 
ambidon. See him behind his father's counter, or at hia 
desk; notice the dignity with which he struts; no 
knighted alderman has m(Hre pleasure in first listening to 



the delicious sound of " Sir Toby," than he has in being 
called the " young master." 

Go into his shop and call him " my little man," and 
see if you read not in the indignant flash of hia eye, 
" Oil, if you was'nt a customer, would'nt I, though i " 

No midsliipman or ensign first mounting his virgin 
uniform enters the presence of his own circle with 
a greater consciousness of his new-bom consequence, and 
his first move on the chequered board of manhood, than 
our incipient tradesman when he meets a school-fellow, 
who is still doing the " shining morning face and sat<!hd 
at hb back " business. 

And why, we ask should he not have all this pride, 
this pride of usefulness, and anxiety, to mter the great 
world of work and taxes ? He is a budding, loyal subject 
of the community, for who is more loyal than he who 
contributes his share to the prevention of riots and poor- 
rates, by the employing of the physical, and engaging the 
mental powers of the millions. 

We have seen that the silver, or respectable little boy, 
becomes- a ciurent commodity at an early age; occa- 
sionally they are to be found as productive of bread as 
little com fields. Look at that little boy at the book- 
sellers ; he is one of this class, and if taken at his mone- 
tary vidue, like black slaves in America, and white slaves 
nearer home, he is of the metallic value of at least ten 
shillings per week to a widowed mother. He can tell 
you the value of his master's stock singly and collectively. 
Astonishing is the memory of that little boy. If you 
have been in that shop but once before, he will tell wliat 
book you then bought, off what shelf he took it, and 
many other little facts which have, perchance, clean 
escaped your memory. He will show you everjrthing in 
the shop with untiring perseverance, and thank you 
politely if you do not purchase. That shop is the 
theatre of his existence, and the sale of a single article 
or tho taking of an order, is of as much importance to 
him as the settlement of a treaty, or the disposal of a 
ribbon to the premier. He is learned in all the techni- 
calities of his trade, from the price of a steel pen, to the 
cost of the last cydopsedia. He has saved up ten bright 
sovereigns, and is prouder of the savings' bank book 
than his master is of his banker's account. In fact, he 
is a thri\'ing little boy, and has made up his mind to get 
on. Ho is somewhat given to atmospheric architecture, 
or what is commonly odled, building castles in the air, 
for he has some indistinct idea of being like the " good 
apprentice" (his model) and marrying his master's 
daughter; albeit, there are at least three religious cere- 
monies to be performed before he can do that, viz., a 
marriage, a churching, and a christening, seeing that his 
worthy master is yet single. -However, that little boy is 
dauntless ; he knows where there is a will there's a way, 
and he remembers being told that "faint heart never 
won fair lady." He is the Tom Thumb of trade, hewing 
his way through trade to fortune, as the magnanimous 
hero of infant history did to fame through giants' carriages. 

Our bookseI1er*s bovhas a httle brother, who. at an carlv 
)H'ri«Kl of Ilia evistcmrr, mniiifosted a talent for writing. 
The cultivation of this talent beiiii; exotically brouirht 
forward, it iu'lime produced the jwxier of makinir tho>t» 
j ))erpciidie\ilar characters, a iiuniber of which horixoiitally 
ii^trung tojjither, makeft law-hand. Tom was then pro- 
motiHl to the rank of an attorney's imp, and commenced 
a Ufo of dodging in and out after black gentlemen in the 
intricate mazes of the law courts and offices. 

Now, Tom is proud, very proud in his family circle, 
and boasts of being a member of (if verbiage is con- 
sidered) the most liberal of the liberal professions. He 
has some indefinite idea of wearing a wig and gown ; he 
has heard, or he believes, that great Utw judges are but 
little law boys grown np ; and, consequently, in the same 
spirit as the lady wbko owned the milk pai]s» he is great 
with anticipated dignity- H« is the embryo man« prouder 
in antidpttion thui powei ii oiu 
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As for the "copper," or common little boys, i.e. com- 
mon to the public, as thoy vcpjetatc iti the London streets, 
we think that anythinf^ less than an article to themselves 
would be an insult to the body. 

William Dalton. 



SOMETHING ABOUT GRETNA-GREEN. 

Iv Gretna-Grccn marriages do not always prove the 
happiest in the end, they are at least by far the merriest 
at the time ; and Miss Lydia Languish was partly in the 
right when she pettishly remarked, that there was no fun 
in a love afTah: at all that did not lead to a Ici^ from a 
window into a lover's arms, a chase, a challenge, and, as 
a matter of cour^se, a paragraph in the newspapers. In 
England they make a terrible fiiss about an ordinance, 
which in Scotland is the simplcit business imaginable. 
Pn)claraati()n of bans is all very well, so long as a brace 
of lovers, with their maid and man, can slip into the manse, 
together or separately, at any hour of the day they please, 
or even appoint the clergyman to meet them in some quiet 
corner, where nobody suspects that a marriage is going 
forward. This, I say, is all very well, but it is quite an- 
other thing when you must walk in procession to the parish 
thurch, form a sort of semi-circle round the altar, answer 
a great number of questions, and return in nearly the same 
order, cxpuscd to the gaze of bevies of gossips, and an- 
noyed by crowds of idle boys, who run shouting and haHoo- 
ing, and begging a largesii, like the crones that followed 
our funerals of old. Such an exhibition is more than the 
nerves of many are equal to. 

Yet mistake mo not, gentle reader. I am no advocate 
for imprudent marriages, and have no great respect for 
your boarding-scliool misses, who devour novels until their 
heads are turned, and with their feelings wound up to the 
highe^it pitch, are ready to Hy into the arms of the tirst 
man they meet, whose address is easy, face handsome, 
and carriage debonair. Love, they say, must be cauglit 
at first sight ; and yet I should doubt whether a courtship 
in which the eye is the sole arbiter, is likely to lead to the 
liap]>iest results. A good husband gained in this way 
would be as great a windfall as the highest prize in a state 
lottery; and for every rash and inconsiderate nymph who 
espouses a man of sterling sense, whose talents and indus- 
try more than compensate for his lack of fortune and 
humble lineage, there are probably a hundred that throw 
themselves away upon dolts and dandies, who are gene- 
rally too much in love with themselves to become perma- 
nent worshippers at any other shrine. On this principle, 
a cro«s maiden-aunt or an obdurate parent, who looks 
exclusively to an union of interest, may often do the state 
signal service by checking the e\'ils of which Dr. Malthus 
is so imich afraid. But are there no cases of a dilferent 
character? — is there no bane of an opposite nature, to 
which Gretna-Green has furnished an antidote ? If ra>h- 
ness be the besetting sin of youth, avarice is the besetting 
sin of acre; and a<!:ain and again, instances hive occurreil, 
ill \>hi(*h :i t'atlirr, tiii»it!:l4 kind and iii<!iili;( nl rww t«> a 
t'iuilr. Ii:is actually set Ins dauuliter up to aiictinii, and 
ki«(»ek«d luT il"\vn to the lii^hot biddrr. Here, t]i<n, ^\r 
lia>e two eviN to 'juard njjiiiist, niid trul\ it ^^M\llll Ix- 
tliMinilt ti)di-tcniiii|f wjiieh is the irreati-t. 

A I what precist: periiMl the tir-^t run-away niarii.ive \\a- 
(elebrated at the s^jiot called Gretiia-Green, canncil now 
be satisl'turtorily ascertained; but in eonunon pari nice tlie 
till? custom is >aid to have existed froni time iininenuirial. 
Old Joseph Paisley, who died in 1811, at the a«lvani'*'l 
age of fourscore year?, residt^l in his youth at Mejrtr's llill, 
a small farm situuttnl betwixt (iretnaand S])rin::tield ; and 
hence the name of (Jretna-Grren. But j-o far b;iek as 
1701, he abandoned Megg's Hill, and removed to Sjiring- 
field, as a more convenient spot; and though the popular 
name is still kept up, it is no longer geographically accu- 
rate. Though ho generally went by the name of the 



Blacksmith, he knew nothing of the secrets of the anvil 
and the forge. On the contrary, he was bred a tobacco- 
nist, and continued to roll and liquor the seaman's quid, 
until the trade he had followed merely as a bye-job, throve 
so surprisingly that he found he could subsist by it alone. 
Welding, or joining, is a term well known in the smithy; 
and it is believed tliat it was the metaphorical application 
of this term, that procured for Paisley the appellation (d 
bla(rksmith. Tliough neither avaricious nor cold-hearted, 
he wfts a rough "outspoken" eccentric fellow ; drank like 
a fish, swore like a trooper, and when once in his cups, 
forgot entirely the cliaracter he had assumed. Still he 
monopolized the whole trade, and was only on one occa- 
sion threatened with oj>po8ition ; but he soon put an end 
to his rival's pretensions, by proposing a copartnery, in 
which the assistant, in addition to the hope of a lucrative 
succession, was allowed to pocket the whole profits accru- 
ing from the \isits of pedestrian couples. Repeatedly* 
he earned the handsome fee of a hundred guineas in a 
briefer space than a barber consumes in sliaving a country 
bumpkin ; and though these were wind-falls of but rare 
occurrence, many of the inferior fees were so handsome, 
that the priest, had ho been careful, might have lived 
merrily, and died in affluent or easy circumstances. • But 
he liked his bottle too well for that ; and the same remark, 
I understand, applies to his successors. What is easily 
come by goes as cheaply, and the trade of nuurying, though 
not so hu/ardous, has this feature, in common with the 
trade of smuggling, that there is seldom niueh money 
gained by it in the end. 

It is a remarkable fact, that two former ocrnpan<< of 
the woolsack were both married at Gretna-Green, — Lt»rd 
Erskiue and Lord Eldon. — M'Viafmid. 



HOME SONNET. 

Akottnd the circle of my childhood's hearth, 

In humble garb and unasauming grace, 

Sat awcct Contentment with her smiling face. 

And gave a tone to health, a zost to mirth : 

Though since, some blissful moments hare had birth 

In joyous meetings at that hallowed place, 

Yet still, compared to those all happy day*, 

The world has given me nothing half their worth. 

O home I O childhood I How my fancy Oecs, 

In life's approaching: twilight, back to you. 

Gathering in j«pirit all the flowers that grow 

On rondhide bank, or scattered o'tr the leas* : 

The Vi orld mutt w arp my heart and sear it, too. 

Before these memories can cea^e to please. 

IlKNRy Frank Loir 



If any ambitious man have a f»incy to revolutionize, at 
one cflTort, the universal world of human thought, human 
o])ini()n, and Iniman sentiment, the opportunity is his 
own — the road to immortal renown lies straight, open, 
and nnenenmbered b**fore him; all that ho has to do is 
t.) wrifo nn.l jmbli^h :\ \rry liltlr IrooV. IN title i-lnndil 
be .^iiimlr u iVw |>l:iiii v.-nil^ — •• M\ ll.-iil, Laid Ikui-." 
r»it thi> littii' l»«'i.k iiMi t In- f.-ff fn i/x titJr. N«»w, i^ It 
U'it M ry '^ir.unl.ir tli.it, wjih \\w r.ibid tliir.~t I'-'r ii«»{fiiirt\ 
whi' h i!i<liM:rui"«i)' - -<» ?i.m\ nf ii-.ai)kin<l. ^o iii:m\, t«»ii. 
vj'.o ,-. ,i- imi a ti-j \«li'f i- tlifMiijjlit of tlieni iif'tcr ih ith. 
tlivTO >li'M'M tm; b\' found eiie pian bavim; sutfit i» nt 
Iiir:iiiii>otl to \M"it(» this little bi>ok ? To vrife, we *:iy. 
Tl.. ri' are ten tliou-ritifl men, who, if the book were oiwo 
V lit;, M. wDuM liii'ih at the nntion of being di>turl>ed by 
i! -. j-.'Miiatiui dm-iug their life, and who could not e\en 
eiM!(«>-\.' ir?/i/ Pu-y ^lionll obj-'ct to its being ])ubli?hed 
a<'!« r ilu ir .!« ..th. J?ut to writi- it — tficre is the rub. No 
n:,m d ire write it. No ii::in ever will dare write it. 

T'lK irixc ]'hih):;.ophi(;al net i* annihilation of fclf; this 
i^ tljc rerd be.:;inning of all philoMphy; uU rciiuibites for 
being a diin\dtf of pliiI(i.>-ophy \vt\ut hitjier. 
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THE "KNIGHTE-HOODB" OF SIR JOHN 
DUDDLESTONB, 

WITH THE MORAL APPLICATION THKRBOF.'*' 

In Bristora ancient dtj dwelt, in dayi long part and gone, 
A worthy wight, one Duddlestone, hit Christian name was John ; 
And Mr. Duddleatone, (for ao our chronicles discover,) 
Conducted business great in gloTes— in short, he was a glorer ; 
While Mrs. Duddlestone, good soul, her husband's household 

goddess. 
Did fabiicate an article that ladies called a boddice ; 
And thus to one joint end and aim delightfully conniving, *! 
The Duddlestones were said to be most rehemently thriving. 
Hard by the merchants* old exchange, a spot they show e'en now, 
Wliere once John D. acqiured his fame, this tale unfoldeth how. 
'Twas in the days of good Queen Anne, it makes the women vain. 
To tell how England prospers in a petticoatcd reign ; 
But so it was, great store of wealth the merchant-traders wrought. 
And craftsmen skilled in (Uvers arts much fame the city brought. 
One day Prince George of Denmark chanced to pass the city through. 
And though a Royal Consort he, he made but small ado ; 
With o«B attendant strolled about, and soon his figure strange, 
Did greet the wond'ring burgesses, who mid-day met on change ; 
His broad gold lace and glittering star the man of rank proclaimed. 
And busy Rumour's whispering tongue full soon the stranger named. 
The citixena now grouped around, looked on with quiet stare. 
Some thought they ought to make a speech, one ran to fetch the 

mayor; 
But still some little doubts arose their cautious minds to clog, 
" The Queen perhaps don't know he's out, he'd rather be incog. ;" 
And possibly his friend might be, (such things are sometimes read of,) 
Some scampish lord, or spendthrift duke, a little cash in need of. 

John Duddlestone was at his door, the day was soft and sunny. 
Quoth John, " The Prince seeks not, I'm sure, or merchandize or 

money ; 
Our ancient city's lo3raI fame has brought him here to view it ; 
Tlus strange neglect is not correct, to-morrow we shall rue it. 
Dame Duddlestone, my dear, I say, my most decided vote is. 
The husband of our good Queen Anne requires some special notice ; 
And as the merchants make no move, as sure as I'm a sinner. 
We've beef and pudding, dame,— by Jove, I'll ask him in to dinner !" 
No sooner said than done, for John, whose indignation screwed 
His courage, felt with energy and eloquence endued ; 
Straight to the Consort Prince he walked, " May't please your Royal 

Highness, 
My worthy fellow-citizens have mighty fits of shyness. 
And this it is, your Majesty, has potently deterred ^ 

Your very loving subjects from addressing you a word ; '\ 
But if your Highness graciously will condescend to dine, 
On such poor fare as but befiN a humble house like mine, 
I've good roast beef, and nut-brown ale (my dame's October brew), 

I've blood-red wines of Burgundy, and sparkling Rhenish, too " 

"Enough, enough, (broke in the Prince) to-day. I dine with you." 

Twas an hour past noon by St. Werburgh's dock, the host had 

changed his clothes. 
The 'prentices had Sunday wigs, laced hats, and scarlet hose ; 
And punctually at half-past one, the royal guest surveyed 
Good Mistress Duddlestone, attired in holiday brocade. 
How brightly shone the polished oak, with silver flagon graced. 
And brightly smiled John Duddlestone in ruiBes to his waist ; 



• In Corry's " Hbtoiy of Bristol," the leading particnlara of the 
above narrative are given, in an extract from an old nflwqwper. 
The Rev. 8. Seyer, and other writers of the time, alao give thdr 
teekfanony to ita covnctneM. 



Right heartily the royal Prince ^tproved John's honert cheer, 

And merrily he qiutffed away his dame's delightful beer. 

But beer and Burgundy will tell upon the strongert poll. 

And though no feast of reason, there was plenteous flow of sonl ; 

John told the Prince, in olden time how gloves of steel were made. 

Plated upon a tough bull's hide, but fashion turned the trade ; 

And gloves of skins and woven ulk were worn by kmght and dame. 

And broidered cloth of fabric fisir preferred its gentle dum ; 

And gloves were wrought of fair spun wool, and flax of varied dy«^ 

And — " Please your Miyesty, I think the subject's getting dry ; 

So let me recommend you, just to mitigate the dryness. 

This dusty flask of Rhenish ; may it please your Royal Highness, 

Of all the gloves I ever made, for any sort of weather. 

You may depend, your Majesty, that nothing equals leather." 

The Prince now rose to take his leave, " Friend Duddlestone," 

sud he, 
** To London when ye chance to come, be sure yon dine with me. 
And bring your lady faii^-mind, John, I say just what I mean ; 
At court you'll show this little card, 'twill take you to the Queen." 
John blundered forth a wordy host of sentiments polite, 
Down deeply bent dame poddlestone nith reverence and delight. 
And when the pair recovered,— why ! the Prince was out of sight. 

'Twas when another year had passed of Anne's auspidoua rdgn, 

John rode to town, his wife behind, one horse conveyed the twain ; 

In six days' journey, having 'scaped the perils of the road. 

One morning found the Duddlestones at royalty's abode. 

The Queen was in her banquet-hall, with store of ladies £ur. 

And gartered peers and bdted knights, a jewelled mob were there | 

There sat the Duddlestones, and there the royal Prince outspoke. 

In Bristol dty how he'd found these loyal-hearted folk ; 

The tale he told— then (quoth the Queen) ** Posterity shjdl right 

him; 
Kned down, my friend— our sword. Prince George — upon the spot 

we'll knight him." 
Then softly on his curly wig she smote the honest man. 
And (as his wife would after tell) did cry, " Ston up, Sir Jan ;" 
And turning to dame Duddlestone, where all might well behold. 
The Queen took from her glittering robe a watch of massive gold. 
While John, whose generous heart was fiill, and fancy compre- 
hensive. 
Close whispered to the Prince his thought, ** These folk must be 

expensive, 
I've money, please your Miyesty, if ever 'Us required ;" 
And here Sir John and lady rose, kissed hands, and so retired. 

In Bristol long the new-made knight pursued his wonted labour. 
And oft his little history was told to friend and ndghbour, 
A place at court was offered him, but John this answer made. 
He thanked their Bl^esties, but he was well content with trade. 
Yet still the royal pair to John were kind and constant friends. 
They made him baronet at last— and here my story ends. 

But mark the moral well, all ye who read this homely tale 
Of true politeness, one sound test is never known to f«ul ; 
Good nature— of good sense, of course, your quota you must bring. 
And then be sure you can't mistake to do the proper thing ; 
And though to ask a Prince to dine you'll may be have no chance. 
Yet when some cold formality would check the heart's advance. 
To kindly word or gentle deed that nature seems to claim. 
Think how John Duddlestone acquired the Sir before his name. 

Pablo. 
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RAILWAY TRAVELLING. 

ent memoir of George StephcnEHra, ne bave 

IJ leen tbe beroic naolute npuit of the En^liahman indomit- 

n Mj M work, overcoming numerouB obslacUs of birth, 

H poritioa, itui cduoitian. — toiling ap from his dnrlc glniery 

' '1 the mine to be the eap'ncer of niliiBys, and the 

user of the great firc-hotjp— the railway locomotite — 

R which he at. length rode at almost lightning epenl, like 

■ peacefid Viking, a warrior for a nalion-a. for a world's 

II progrera. To other men, of kindred genius, tlie develop- 

[| mentof the rMlway nisteni h»f heeu largely indebted, — to 

,1 Bobert Stcphcnion, Locke, and Brand — o man of gigantic 

MDceptioTi! and large geoins — to Walker, Biaithnaile, 

and man; more. 

And let U9 nay a won], ton, for those men who 

found the meaiu of railway derelopment, and without 

11 which all this array of genius would haTehean unatoiling, 

II At the present day, when nulway director* and iliare- 

* ' ter» are looked npoo in the light of so many enor- 

is money-grubbers — Califomian "di^era" in another 

nw — we are too apt^o forget the really great aerriccs 

I whie}) Ibcy have rendered to the «iuse of human progress. 
' ' u do them justice. The first projectors of railways 

the enterprising merchants, nianufarturer», 

II ibopkeepers of England — men who have never 
J of the means, where a large object was t 
•di • great work la be accomplished. It wi 
idflah lavD of gain whicli ttimulatcd them. 1 
I Emtainty of gain in the lint railways; the leaders 

[I effttUic opinion — those who write in Quarterlies — scouted 
II neh pnject* as " insane." There were great risks i 
II veutun); hut, the enterprise was grand, was truly nohle; 
11 and the men we speak of stood forward with their help 
at the right season. 

There ware very few " speculators " among those 
j fennsd the first railway companies. They were generally 
I br-sicing and itrong-hfiaded men, some of the most proT ' 
I nmtofwhomwerefouudreadylauBumethetnuiDesshc 
' ofafEun — eapableof inspiringconlidence.andDfmaatering 
dilBciiltieS. Alter yean of hard work, during which their 
money was dug Into tbe aarth, buried in mosses, expended 
on Ttsducti, embankments, ruls, engines, working stock. 
md sach like, Ibe first lines were opened, aet to work 
unidat much wondering and amazement and predictions of 
loa) aoJ foilore. But. afew year** eiperience inconlHlibly 
piOTcd their success, and the wisdom of their promoters. 
Then it was that s[)emlation. with its bad passions, ap- 
pearedj then ensued the "railwaymaniai" and anendleas 
hoM of npw lines were projected, in which many • 
wen lured to their ruin, and an opprobrinm was ci 
railway interesti generally, which has not yet passed 
■way. Bat the day wiU como when the first projectors 
. «l nilwmya win bata thdr just due, ncvcrtheleta. 



Only ace wlmt railways have accomplished. They 
iTc enormon^ly increa^d and facilitated all our internal 
icnns of communication. Among our fore&thers, the 
tnaker of a road or the boilder of a bridge was regarded 
great public benefoctor. Tbe road is the first matt 
I of dvilization — it is tlie first work of every ni 
settlement ; and in proportion to the roads of a counti 

iy you infer tbe riviliralaon of its people. In the old 

lea of Eogland. the roads were as imperfect and 
barbarous is the inhabitants. The first roads were bnitt 
by the Romans, ood subsequently formed, in most places, 
"he fbnndation of modem highways. But down even to 
comparatively recent date, until the d.iys of Macadam, 
the system of our internal commnnicotion was very im- 
]>erfect. All travelling was accomplished on horseback, 
roods fiUl of mire and ruts ; merchandise was con- 
[I from town to town on pack-hor^ea, or along narrow 
]>athwayB, flanked on either side with mod, and suffidcnlly 
broad to admit of progress only in «ngle file. Sucb wu 
Ibe method of transport in Yorkshire, and the norOicm 
counties of England, wilhin the memory of men now 
living. You will there often yet see the sign of "Tbe 
Pock Horse" over many a road-side hotel — a memento of 
tho imperfect mode of transpart of our forefathers. 

Waggons and coaches, of a rade kind, followed, at a 
more recent date. Not one of our turnpike roads is yet 
a hundred and fifty years old. Tho attempts to construct 
them at tho public eijwnse led to riots, similar to thoso 
we have recently witnessed in Wales — the Rebecca riots. 
The turnpike roads were chiefly formed after tbe rebellion 
of 1745 had shown the necessity for them. Even then. 
they were of tho most primitive kind — mdc, rutty, end 
abomioahte. In tbe neigbbourliood of the metropolis, 
they were often impassible in vehicles of any description. 
In tho winter months they were generally nselesi; coachM 
and waggons stuck in the mud, and wrxv left there. In 
17SS, tbe Sussex roods were in ■ wretched state. The 
Duke of Somerset, in travcUingto London from Petwortb, 
hod to poas round by Guilford, in order to get upon Ibe 
great road leading from Portsmouth to London. To pass 
across the country, by this rood, occupied a whole day, 
and then, " the keepers and persons who ineic (Ae Met 
awf Me Mloughi," were ordered to accompany his Grace 
"with laiiihimt and long pola, to help him on 
way." 

The stage, or fly-coaches, when they were at length 
established, proved but slow coaches. The London and 
Newcastle diligence, as late as 1783. toot (bur days in 
performing its joumeyi now, the same distance is accom- 
plished in seven hours. To ovoid robbers, with whom 
the roads were beset, the cODChci halted at sunset, i 
proceeded leisurely neit morning on their way. ' 
neighbourhood of the metropolis was particularly d 
gcrous. by reason of the number of highwaymen i 
then haunted itj henoe the frequent announoement of 
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the old coach i)roi)rietors, that *' tht» coach an'ives in 
London about fi)ur o'clock in tbu afternoon, by which 
means the danger of trareliing in the night near the 
metropolis is avoided." Think of a higliwayiuan now- 
a-days summoning a railway train to " stand and 
deliver ! " 

The reader of old English books will not fail to call to 
mind the numeroiLS incidents so useful for the purposes 
of the novelist, arising out of this barbarous state of our 
roads in the last centurj' j the rambles of a Jones, the 
slow but eventful progress of a Roderick Random in the 
stage- waggon, the tedious and perilDUS mishaps of Hum- 
phrey Clinker, and the fortunes of the day that exposed 
an Ajidrews to the tender mercies of a couple of footpads. 

Alas! the "good old times*' of the highwaymen have 
passed away, and railways have demolished thuir calling 
for ever. A journey of a hundred miles is no longer an 
era in a man's life ; he has not now to make his will 
before he sets out ; nor are his family kept in a state of 
anxious torture until his return. Travflling has ceased 
to be an adventure of peril and great enterprise. Mrs. 
Man^h well obsenes, in her clever novel of ** Angi'la," 
tliat " a journey in a coach to Loudon, in a vehicle such 
as the sometimes regretted stage-coaches then were, 
closely packetl up in a little, inconvenient, straight-backed 
carriage, where the cramped limbs could not be in the 
least extended, or the wearietl frame indulge in any 
change of posture, was to some i)eople a terrible tiling. 
What has been endured by those suffering from illness, 
or even by the dflicjaite and weakly, whose means could 
afford them no better conveyance, outjht to be known, 
and when known, recoiled i;d, by those who still love to 
abuse railways. The praise of railwa)s comes with nmch 
grace from him whose busiufss it is to wrile stories ; tor, 
certainly, no one has less reason to rejoice in them than 
he. Certainly, nothing that man, among his innumerable 
inventions, ever invented, has done more to ruin all inci- 
dents founded upon the adventures or disasters of travel 
than this." 

Railways liavc now completely broken down the barriers 
which separated town from town, and district from dislriit. 
Travelling is no longer the luxury of the rich, but the 
common enjoyment of all. Railways have brought men 
closer to each other, and enab'ed them to know each ollit-r 
better. They have thrown open the beautiful country to 
the dwelli?rs in towns and citic.-, and brought within the 
reach of the rural population the advantages of town and 
city life. They have made of England and Scotland, as 
it were, one large city, with griHMi tields, hills and dah'S, 
rivers and Likes, stretched uui i'l their midst. They have 
made travelling easy, rapid, and cheap. They luive given 
a new power to the i)ress and tlic ]y><\, Fening to unite 
mind and matter, and to draw the ends of the earth 
together. 

How much the railway system has done to increase 
and develope our nation;d wealrli, we do not now stop 
to in(juire. Cireat it has lls^u^e(U> been, and j.roud may 
be the boa^t of the men who have givon ^u^•h an example 
for the world, of resolute enterprise and of earm ^t co- 
operation for a great pur))ose. But our i)resent ob- 
ject, in the few further remarks which we have yet to 
make, is rather to j.how the value of railway travelling 
08 regards the humbU-r and industriouj ranks of the 
community. The railway has really proveil an invention 
for the benetit of the poor man as well as tlie rich, and 
it is the interest of all railway companies to bring its use 
as much as jiossilde wilhin the means of the most 
numerous class in the community. A railway is, in fact, 
useful mainly whore Inrge numbers of jxTsons exiri to Ik- 
6cr\'ed by it; King a machine for the purpose of cui- 
veying a large number of people at the same expense as 
a small number. 

We look forward with confidence to the time when 
railways will be the chief means of droulatiug and 
equalizing labour throughout the community. They 



will afford the working classes the means of transport- 
ing their hibour to the best market. At present, in con- 
se(|uence of the facilities of transport, the prices of all 
de:*criptions of commodities are remarkably uniform in 
the different parts of our island, with the exception of 
labour, the most important commodity of all, the price 
of which greatly varies in different parts of the kingdom. 
The labourer in Dorset, Devon, and Wilts is paid only 
7s. a week, whereas the labourer in Kent, Lincolnshire, 
and Yorkshire, is paid from 10s. to 13s. a week. Here 
is a difference in wages of from 30 to 40 per cent. To 
transport himself, however, to the best field for his 
labour, the working man requires money, and this, un- 
fortunately, he lijis not got ui any abundance. To meet 
the mejins of this class, fares should be low ; and in 
course of time, we doubt not, the experience of railway 
companies will suflieiently teach them that they mu^t, 
if they w(»uld the motft eirccrtually develoi>e the railway 
system, bring the use of the iron roads within the means, 
limited though they be, of the large mass of the peo]»le. 

Another important use of railways is, in their affording 
to the people a means of wholesome exercise and enjoy- 
ment, away from the haunts of vicious excitement; in 
bringing the crowded population of our towns in contact 
with the healthful face of nature, where they may breathe 
the breath of a new moral life, and give a free play to the 
higher feelings of their inner being. From the metro- 
polis, and, indeed, from every large town in England, the 
fint'st scenery of our land is now accessible ; the old 
forests of Nottinghamshire and Hampshire, the sea-beat 
cliffs of Kent, Devon, and Yorkshire, the purple heaths, 
the gorse commo'ns, the forest patches of the midland 
counties, — the mountains, the rivers, and the bays of 
England — the enjoyment and appreciation of the beauty 
of which Nature has made common to every man : — 

Wliut tho' like commoners of air, 
We wan Jrr out, we know not where, 

But cither hou»c or liall ? 
Yet Niiture'a charms, t)ie hills and woods, 
l*lte HWi-cping vales, and foaming floods. 

Arc free alike to all. 

Regnrding the numerous beautiful influences which act 
upon the nature of man, when brought into a frequent 
communication with nature, in her fairest moods — in- 
fluenci's which enter into the heart, purify the feelings, 
and eU'vale the character, we rejoice to see tho increased 
facilities which railways are every day affording for the 
ministration of this high moral culture, by the cheap 
fares and tho ex(!ursion trains which are now becoming 
so general. It cannot but be productive of great good 
thus to oi)en up to large masses of toiling men the greftt 
pleaf ure-gniuntls of England — ^whcre the pent population 
of cities may take a copious draught of health, in the 
f(n'ni of the unsullied sunshine and the untainted broeie, 
which lies on the open liills, and in the free glades, and 
green valleys ; and, above all, along that dream-land to 
m:iny, the beautiful sea-rrhore; from whence they may re- 
turn to their homes with fresh life in their veins, new ideas 
implanted in their minds, and many pleasant memories 
clierished in their hearts. And not only it the railway 
now o))enini; up to thousantls tho beauties of their own 
land, but it is daily knitting the poimlations of France 
and England more cU)sely together. We have " return 
visits" — frien<lly invasions, and counter-invasions — not as 
warriors, but as troops of friends, bearing — not muskets, 
but guide-liooks and cjiqu't-bagsl Exi-ursions such as 
these are indicative of something nobler than mere rail- 
way progress ; but all honour, at the same time, to the 
railway which is so eminently promotive of them. The 
whole* railway system is yet, however, merely in its in- 
fancy ; and immense future good in this and lUl othir re- 
spects is I o be anticipated from it. Crowded towns and 
cities, which ara now so prolific in squalor and disease, 
ore the result mainly of slow and expensive tranait; 
men formerly crowding together to save time and 
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travelling. Railways have, however, so wonderfully 
economized time and travelling, that it is no longer a 
cause of inct)nvenience for them to live apart from the 
crowded town ; and hence the increased tendency of all 
towns to expand ; numbers of families run out to their 
country homes, ^ituated along some neighbouring line of 
railway ; working men, also, are contemplating a similar 
escape from the metropolitan crowd, to accessible country 
dwellings, where they may breathe, nightly, a pnre and 
free air, and their children be Fcscued from the con- 
tamination of the city lanes and courts. All this is 
going steadily forward under our eyes, and we joyfully 
entertain the hope, that by means of railways, is the 
problem yet to be solved, of how the natural and the cul- 
tivated man may become one ; how the benefits of town 
and country are to be combined ; how the city may be 
rescued from its squalor, and field and forest from their 
ignorance. 



MEDALS, OR OBVERSES AND REVERSES. 

Is hke manner as Janus possessed two faces, so does 
almost everything else in the world present two aspects 
under which it may be viewed — the one brilliant and 
attractive, the other gloomy and terrifying. The Italian 
proverb says, '* Every medal has its reverse," a remark 
that applies to both men and things ; for what character 
is 80 illustrious as not to have its shadowed side ? What 
80 totally dark as not to exhibit a few light spots ? or 
what so perfect as to be productive of no abuse ? — so evil 
as to be mitigated by no concomitant alleviation ? Let 
us,' therefore, examine a few of our medaU on both sides. 
To do so may afford us some amusement, and, perhaps, 
a little instruction too. 

Gold. — How many virtues does this metal possess ! 
How many comforts and gratifications does it procure ! 
How many defects does it not conceal ! It endues even 
the weakest mortal with the strength of a hundred hands; 
provides for him the luxuries of every clime ; seem cs ft)r 
him on all sides homage and admiration. What t}it;uL^h 
nature, like a malignant stepmother, has denied him her 
most ordinary gifts, this gift of fortune ainjily avcne^rs 
him for her neglect, and he sees himself the obje«:t ol" 
universal regard and envy. Could gold secure but ntere 
sensual indulgence, pamper only tlie body, the pliiloso- 
pher might scorn it ; but it obtains also for its possessor 
the attention of the wise, the smiles of the beautiful. 
It is the key that opens to him the gates of the }>roud 
and the great — the magic talisman tliat transports him 
wherever he wishes, and becomes whatever he will^ ; it 
enables man to succour misfortune, to relieve distre.<f», 
and to be to his fellow-creatures a benevolent Reniu.s. 
No wonder, then, that mortals ad(»re in their hearts a 
metal of such admirable potency, and tuptrior in its 
effects to all the enchantments and charms tliat romance 
has fabled. 

Let us, however, cast a glance at the reverse. Alas, 
how numerous are the crimes to which gold has given 
birth 1 It has bribed the betrayer of his country; it has 
hired the sword of the assassin; it has paid woman the 
price of her infamy and shame; it has sometimes even 
warped the scales of justice, and has purchased for guilt 
the title of virtue. What is there so precious that mor- 
tals will not wicrifice it to this idol ? Liberty, indepen- 
dence, honour, affect ion, health of body and i>ence of 
mind, love of country and love of kindred, are all ottered 
up to it by turns. Slft-ph-ss nights, days of unceasing 
toil, are submitted to f«)r the s^ake of gold; it is the ready 
pander of vi<"e, the insidious foe to virtue. 

War. — When we gaze upon the ol/rerse, we per<;eive 
only the pomp and sublimity which the poet and histo- 
rian have confemnl upon this pursuit. We admire the 
generous enthusiasm of comb;itants, the pageant of the 
teuted field; we hear only the spi^i^--tirrin^ trnmiKrt, 



the clang of arms, and the shouts of victory. Hurried 
away by enthusiasm, we involuntarily bow before the 
chariot of the conqueror, and join in the general accla- 
mation. The successful warrior is seen standing like a 
demigod, crowned by immortaUty and glory. 

I^ut what a frightful contrast does the other side of the 
metlal offer to us ; — there the victor seems a destroying 
angel sent to exterminate his fellow -creatures, spreading 
desolation and misery, and carrying servitude and oppres- 
sion wherever he directs his course, while ten thousand 
nameless horrors follow in his train. 

Glory, Fame, Immortality; — these are the words 
inscribed on the third medal ; and our bosoms thrill with 
pride when we contemplate the generous and noble actions 
which they have inspired ; they recall to us the names of 
those who have generously devoted their Uves and their 
talents to the service of the human race, — who have 
laboured for the weal of remote posterity. Yes ! well do 
such characters deserve tliat their memories should be 
honoured with every testimony of regard that gratitude 
can bestow. Mankind are only just when they thus bestow 
on their benefactors the attributes of more than human 
power, and repeat their names from age to age. Surely 
to this medal there can be no reverse; yet let us turn 
it, and we shall perceive that infamy, too, possesses its 
immortaUty, and that with an almost incredible fatuity, 
men have agreed to bestow admiration on actions that 
merit only abhorrence or contempt; thus casting a false 
splendour over successful crime. The name of a Nero is 
as secure from oblivion as that of a Titus ; an Acliilles or 
an Alexander more known and honoured than a Howard 
or a Sharp. Impartially examine the characters of those 
on whom the world has bestowed the epithets of illus- 
trious and great, and how few among them will you 
discover either estimable or amiable I Nay, we shall too 
often detect in this number those who, while they arro- 
gantly aspired to be deemed superior to the rest of their 
S}>ecies, exhibited more than human weaknesses, with 
vices truly diabolical. As used by the generality of 
mankind, glory and infamy, celebrity and disgrace, are 
but too frequently synonymous. 

It would be more tedious, perhaps, than instructive, 
wei-e we to examine all our medals in detail, and seru- 
tnii2:e them one by one. We will now, therefore, con- 
tent ourselves with a more cursory glance at some of the 
others, which we shall take up at random ; and here we 
have one on whose obverse is a figure of Hymen, with 
the motto, "Conjugal Felicity;** and surely we could 
not have pitched u])on a happier omen. And does this, 
also, like the rci;t, some fair reader may perhaps inquire, 
possess a fatal reverse?— it cannot be. Perhaps, then, 
we had better not turn it ; but incredulity and curiosity 
prevail, and we read with griif and astonishment — Indif- 
ference, Contempt, Disgust, and — Doctors* Commons. 

This medal, which shows, on one side the Golden Age, 
represented by a group of nymphs and youths, crowned 
with flowers, and dancing beneath the shade of a spread- 
ing tree, exhibits on the other a |)arcel of naked savages 
leaping and grinning, to say nothing of other drcum- 
st:mcerf that do not tell greatly to the aclvantagc of un- 
so))histicated nature, or display it exactly in the siime 
coloiu*s as poetry does. L*t us turn this other, on 
which is inscribed, "The Good Old Times," and "The 
WiMlom of our Ancestors," and we shall |>erceive Hie 
luirfew IxU ; ordial by fire and water ; a preux chevalier, 
in person and manners not much unhke a modern 
butcher, and unable to write his own name; sujwrstitiou, 
monkery, priestcraft, and witchcraft; Torquemada and 
the Inquisition; Queen Mary and her Smithfield faggots; 
the female Nero, Catherine de Medici; Rodrigo Borgia, 
with the style of Vicegerent of Christ and Successor of 
St. Peter; the pious Defender of the Faith, our Second 
('Imrles, with his Mahometan si'raglio ; and several evrr- 
ro- be- regret ted blessings and characteristics of by-gone 
tii'u-^. Thi-n hie thee to yon old g^nd-dame, wh<» i.- f«o 
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pathetically descanting on tho wickedness of the present 
age, and bid her use it as a comment on modem dege- 
neracy. 

Every mednl, in short, that we can take up in our 
whole collection, however fair the type and imprt^^^s it 
bears on one side, presents some disagreeable contrast, 
some antithetical and accompanying evil, on the other. 
Yet wisdom, like the prudent Janus, will look steadfastly 
on both, that it may, as far as human prudence can do, 
erase that which b bad, while it improves that which is 
good. It is foUy only that looks without farther exami- 
nation on merely the fairest side of things, and then 
exclaims that nothing can be better, or that nothing has 
been worse, than it now is. With regard, too, to the 
characters of men, adulation dwells only on the fair side, 
detraction on tho reverse; but discrimination and im- 
partiality will examine both, and be deceived by neither. 



THE GLASS OF GIN. 

BY SILTEHPEN. 

(Continued from page 03), 

PART THE SECOND. 

Afraid of adding to the yet unpaid doctor's bill, Alice 
had not, hitherto, received advice respecting the 
ophthalmy which aifccted her. But now, as the sternest 
necessity was before her, as to work was to exist, ae to 
be ill was to starve, she at once resolved to consult Mr. 

A , the eminent oculist, of whom she had heard 

noble things. She waited upon him with less hesitation 
than she otherwise would have done, owing to her ability 
to proffer him his fee; the kind fViends at Hastings 
having sent her two sovereigns a few days previously, 
through their banker's hands. But liad she been a 

duchess, or a well known millionaire, Mr. A could 

not have behaved more nobly than he did ; he entered 
with singular interest into her case, gave a note to his 
own druggist for the necessary medicines, said she must 
take very great care of herself, and bidding her attend 
regularly thrice a week, pressed back the fee into her 
hand with a gentle " you must not offend me." 

On her third visit, whilst waiting Mr. A *s leisure, 

there was ushered into the room a boy about seven 
years old, who, accompanied by an elderly nurse, had 
just alighted from a splendid carriage at the door. At 
the first glance, it struck Alice that she had seen this 
woman before. To this undefined sense of knowledge, was 
soon added an indescribable interest in the child. 
Though one eye was bound over with a little handker- 
chief, his fine and singularly massive features glowed 
with health, and a profusion of flaxen hair fell over his 
velvet tunic and sable collar. After looking with much 
nonchalance at the people waiting in the room, he left 
his nurse, and drawing a chair to the table beside Alice, 
took a piece of wood and a knife from his pocKer, and 
commenced shaping a little boat. The moment, how- 
ever, the old nurse saw the fragments littered on the 
rich table-cover, she came hurrying up to prevent him. 
But the child spread his hands over the little boat, and 
looked up into tho face of Alice, as if to refer to her. 

"I thmk, nurse," spoke AUce, thus indirectly appealed 
to, in a manner which at once revealed to the experienced 
servant that the lady had been accustomed to children, 
" the little gentleman might cut his boat over this news- 
paper. Tho fragments could then be easily thrown into 
tho fire when Mr. A is at leisure to receive you." 

" Fm sure you're very kind, ma'am," replied the nurse, 
with deference. So saying, she withdrew to her seat. 

** Thank you," spoke the chUd, looking inquisitively 
into Alice's face when she had smoothed the paper before 
him. " I shall do the little boat now. It must be done; 
Tom wants it." 

It was manreUoiu with what facility the child osod the 



little knife, shaping the hull of a tiny vessel out of the 
inch of wood. 

" You are quite a shipwright," Alice said, at last, 
admiring the child's dexterity. 

" Yes ; grandpapa first showed me how to cut boats, 
and he's been a sailor. Since then, I've made a little 
fleet for Tom, which, when he's well enough, we slide 
across the coverlet, and call it sailing." 

" Is he ill, then .>" 

" Very often. But he always lies upon a couch night 
and day. lie has done so for a long time." 

" That is very sad," replied Alice, gently, " it is like 
))inioning a little bird's wings, or fastening it in a cag&. 
It's very sad." 

She said this with so much truth, as to make the child 
look with intense eagerness into her face, get off and 
push his chair nearer to hers, and at last slide his hand 
bashfully into her own. From this moment they were 
the most unreserved friends. He told her all the history 
of his little fleet at home, described to her the difference 
between a schooner, a frigate, and a man-of-war; and 
when she took out a pencil and drew a boat from his 
description on a slip of paper, he was in ecstucy, and 
begged it for Tom. At length, when called away, he 
put his arms round her neck with all the frankness of a 
genuine nature, and kissing her, said — 

" I shall tell grandpapa, and uncle, and Tom, all 
about you, that I shall." The old nurse bent reverently, 
for, by this time, she had recognized the sweet face she 
had seen on the morning she herself had made inquiry 
about the satin coverlet in the old curiosity shop. 

From this time the child and Alice were uncommon 
friends. On the mornings they met, they always sat 
side by side, and Alice drew for him, and talked to him, 
and bringing slips of calico and twisted silk, shaped 
them into sails, and made cordage for the little men-of- 
war and tiny frigates. 

But it was soon needful for poor Alice to. abridge the 
number of these visits, for her finances were running low, 
in spite of the most rigid economy, and her only re- 
source lay in the completion of the diifficult translation of 
Sismondi. As soon, therefore, as she could leave off 
the green shade, and the debility which accompanies this 
disease was in some degree lessened, she resumed her 

task, and confined her visits to ^Ir. A to one in ten 

days, or a fortnight. She had lost sight of the child 
about two months (for his eye, which had been only 
slightly injured in play, had soon got well) when paying 
the oculist a visit after a fortnight's absence, she observed 
a haughty, richly-dressed lady, who swept into the room 
for a few moments, regarding her attentively. As her 
dress was shabby, Alice shrunk beneath the hard, stem, 
penetrating gaze fixed upon her, and felt glad when the 
repulsive stranger was gone. 

For some weeks after this, Alice kept earnestly at 
work, hour by hour sitting by her poor fire, as intent as 
if the salvation of the world depended on her exertions ; 
and as silent and alone, except for poor old snoring 
Pinch upon the hearth rug, as if she were no part of 
nature, and had never symitathized with suffering or plea- 
sure. Scarcely more than forty pages of the translation 
remained to be finished, when a rival one was announced. 
This immediately brought a letter from the publisher, 
who employed her, to say, that for the present, his own 
must be delayed, and thus after weeks of expectancy, 
this resource was more distant than ever. This dis- 
appointment operated almost like a death blow. At 
length, after various eftbrts to obtain employment, she 
went one morning to the offices of the solicitor, who had 
heretofore employed her. After sending in her card and 
waiting some minutes, she was ushered into his private 
room. He was a tall middle aged man, and as she en- 
tered, standing with his back to the fire, ho nodded fami- 
liarly, and bid her come round to the hearthrug, on 
which he stood : with frank innocence she obeyed. 
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Wiirk," lie loiiched, wbcn she had gravely 
husiuLHis. " I iVArccly Iliodght yon icantnl such a thing. 
MUs Clive." SturtleU by his word!, and more !)f llio 
lone of mice, Alice looked Bt bim, and vai cODr<niiided 
•s sho looked. Bui, ECarolf a moment WBi left for 
doubt : nith fmiuli»r licence, faa pnt nnt hi» arm and drei 
Ibe fOUng girl towards bim, with the whisprr, "we"! 
make the malter eosy, pretty one." Fw qnicker thsn lie 
had apoken, Alice movai away, and now confmntMl him 
with a face nhich had but WO eipressloni — Indignntlan 
and surprise. 

"Come," he oonlioned.with the samB familiarity, "don't 
aflect eoldnMi; it's not natural to buly ffiti driaieri." 
Tb«4e (WO latt vardi rprealed the truth to Alice, and de- 
•paJr gave place to breathlHS indignation. Nothing yet 
bad appiitled her like tho import of the<>e few Ust woi^, 
implying a whole eatalogne of sin and degradation. She 
ttood «o rigid, and vilb a face so blanched, as even to 
atartte the man who gaied upun her. At last siie said, in 
a voice acarcely audible for emotion — 

"Poor Mary has some errors. Sir; but, npon hor 
putation, or on mine, no shadow or doubt can tt 
though I know sin carries with it always the peonlly of 
cnlargemeat from malicious lonsues. tjc a'tsurcd you 
are qoilo mistaken in yonr information, and in me." So 
aayiag, she moted towards tba door. There she wns 
Bisyed, a thousand apologies offored, work promised; 
but wilbout another word, sbo opened the door as soon 
M ahe was allnweil, and passed out into the street. 
Nothing coald have oribed or tempted her to receive 
work from auch a sonrcc — starvatioa itself vas pre- 
fenhle. 

It was not, howeter, till like one stunned by some great 
blow, she hod |>u9sed from the bustle of the streets, and 
gained the stillness of her lonely ohamher, that all the 
misery, ruin, and dcgndatlon of hor present position 
came clear before her view< The world, in its hardness 
aad its cruelty, bad already tamperad with her good name ; 
the world, witb vicious mckleuness of words, had aawdBtcd 
her pure young lips with the flowing niin of tbc gin- 
palace I And now, indeed, aht did dcypair; for where 
was hope to spring from ?— none was Icfl, iicither dis- 
tant nor near ; nut a drop for itr in ibnt irameosnrablo 
buBtain which rarely fails ll^e nei'ilii-i; Lcart of even 
ndaery and sin ! No 1 no hope r^ns lol^. She had now 
reached that startling point where ..pathy subdues both 
fear and pain. And now she was indifferent to fate ; oU 
that waa left to her to calmly do, was — to suHcr and to 
St. 

As the days passed by, this feeling of indilTerenee grew 
atronger; it Btrengthcneil witbtbegrowthof boditydehility. 
At but she took her bed. feeling Uko one orerpflwrred by 
ft MTootic, which, deadening all the senses, left but one 
desiro, iDtenso in propsrlion to ita singleness, aad that 
was. to be alone tiU death came merdlliilly to her. She 
had ncTBT revealed her poverty or her sufferings to tho 
people of the haiise; and though they might gues^ (hem, 
tfaey were Gu- from knowing the tmth. But, in bet, a 
London lodging-house is the last place in ilio world to 
esptct (ympathy in ; so that thn rent be paid, so that the 
wbcd goes round, it matters not, it it not known ; it is a 
drcufoitance of indifference whether you hvo or die, or 

Thus flvp day* had poued in this manner, and she bad 
not seen a human face above twice in that time. The 
lait school-book was sold (and Alice liad always been 
lavish in her eipeuditnre about her popils), the UM penny 
wai gone, the hist spoonful of tea, the lait piece of coal, 
and nothing but a frag^ment of bread lay mouldy in the 
cloMt. On this day iba had not risen at all ; and 
now, as tbe cold spring evening waned into night, and the 
little light through the shutters fell athwart the dreary 
room, a gaier might have tbooglit that deutb had aln-ady 
come to the UtLla human ci«ature, so desolate, ao fur- 
gotten, 10 sunk in misery j and yet. with a hcaK so 



warm and Inviug in its inner depths, as to be like 
rare iustmment of music, only needing the touching hand 
to fill a thoBsand othef hearts with its own immeasncable 
love and goodneas. NotlUDg waa left to her but dear old 
Pinch, and he had bckcd her small cold hands in vain. 

A knock, long repeated, at length aroused her. Strug- 
gling to eolioct her scattered thoughts, ahe at hut com- 
prehended what it was, and with difficulty reaching the 
door, imlocked it, and took in a letter some nand behl 
there. 

Almost too apathetic to care whether she opened it or 
not, she at last got a light and read it. It was brief, and 

from Mr, A , dcMring to see hcr on the following 

mnming as early as possible. In some degree aninsed by 
this, she was wondering what it could be about, and con- 
sidering her inability to go so for, when ber landlady 
stepped gently in witb some hot tea and cake, a thing loe 
had never done before ; and this without comment of any 
sort, other than what eiiiressed her sorrow that Alice 
was so ill. She then made her take the tea, fetched 
wood and coal, and lighted a fire, got AUce to bed again, 
and bringing aomc breakfast in the morning, found her 
better. Though very weak and ill, Alice, thus roused, 
dressed hcr?elf. and, cheered on by tho brightness of the 
morning, was persuaded by her landlady, who delicately 
proflerid money to pay for tho hire, to take a cab and go. 

Thus by ten o'clock Alice was safe in Mr. A '■ 

study. As he rose to welcome her with his usual 
urbanity, he started back, as if apjioUed. Her deadly 
wasted feaCurea atmck him dumb, and tho immediate 
interrogatory as to what could bo the matter, died npon hia 
lips; but, bis looks were suHicient to break down (he last 
barrier of pride and silence, and bursting into a paaaiouate 
flood of tears, oa she sunk down on to the choir already 
placed for her, all the boarded secret of ruin, ibame, 
poverty, and hopelessness, was faltered forth by her lips, 
in half incoherent words, just as a long pent-up spring 
ffows down a rugged moontain side. But, for thua 
speaking, she must have died where she sat ; though, as 
the irresistible words poured forth (tempered though 
they were with immeasurable mercy and goodness) a 
'ouch of remorse softened the vehemence of anguish, 
ihe was half sinful herself; and yet. great God. she must 
peak. But wisely did she to one of tho moat hononr- 
ible of gentlemen, for he had half suspected some large 
orrow, and now it pleased him to know it, in order that 
he might lessen it, if possible. 

" " ," ho said, at length, irith the natural gentle- 
great sod, " this is fearful, and an awliil 
calamity, most certain; but for yourself, not irremediable. 
Truth bean up all sorrow to the surticc; and your own 
uch a one as (his, will nect'ssarily )ibss from 
beyond its sliadows. It does so already. Yesterday, 
n at Hastings, I saw Mrs. Mailland, who entrusted 
ly kec|iing tfiis letter, and what it encloses, as «lie was 
certain of your address. But this Is not my chief 
object in sending for yon; it is one promising largs 
hencAts. Yon recollect, 1 suppose, a child who inu my 
patient some time ago ? " 

Alice, in spite of her grief and tears, looked up with 
rioaity. 

"Weill be is the grandson of Admiral Murray ; and aa 
great interest, through his account, concerning you, has 
' ccn raised, you were to go and have a little talk with the 
ilmiial lo-dsy. But as you are by far too ilL t will 
rile, and postpone the interview till this day week, 
ben I hope to see you here, at the same hour aa this 
lomin^." Baying this, he wrote her out a prescription, 
promised a medical friend should call and see her in the 
interval, rung for his own carriage lo convey her home, 

d cnadncled her to it, witb all the pity and respect of 

s noble cbararter. 

Fainting, when she got home, and with difficulty r«> 
eorcred from the swoon, it was not till evening thot tbe 
» open Hid letter Ilie ocnUit bad givru to her. 
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and to lind, that it not only contained a five-pound note, 
but the kindest assurances and wishes This was not all ; 
on the morrow was delivered a small hamper of needful 
things for a convalescent, the sender of which she knew 

must be Mr. A , though no name accompanied the 

gift. 

With immediate want thus relievetl, with some fc^int 
hope for the future and its bread, a week's rest, and 
nourishment and care, ilid wonders; and on the morning 
appointed, Alice Clivo, with her neat and renovated 
dress, and brighter looks, though still th«>9e of one suIut- 
ing from care and debility, wa» once more greeted by Mr. 

A , in Ids study. He wrote a brief letter, and placed 

it in her hands. 

" You must take this," he said, " to the number stated 
in Fludyer Street, Westminster, where you will have the 
pleasure of seeing the Admiral and his grandchildren, 
and seeing them, is to respect the one and admire the 
other. The old Admiral knows you have been ill, and 
will bo very kind." 

Alice took the letter, and was withdrawing, when she 
stepped back an instant, and hesitated. 

** An old dog is witli me, that the child has heard of, 
and I thought might like to see, if its accompanying me 
will not be considered a liberty." 

" Oh ! by no means. Pinchcr has been c]ironicle<l, I 
assure you, and will make the introduction more com- 
plete." 

Thus, with the letter, and dear old Pinch frisking be- 
fore, and round, and back again, as wild with delight, he 
seemed, in his own sort of old dog-fashion, to fully com- 
prehend the errand of his little mistress, Alice reached 
Fludyer Street. The number referred to was a very large 
old-fashioned house, with deep old areas on either side 
the heavy oaken door-way, and so situated as to have all its 
best rooms looking cheerfully out upon the trees and 
greenness of the Park. The instant she knocked, the 
door was opened by a middle-aged black servant, who, 
in a very comical, though most respectful manner, said, 
" Him massa, the am'ral was at home." Entering into a 
somewhat dark old-fashioned hall of heavy wainscot, 
Alice's doubt again was about Pinch's proceeding, par- 
ticularly as he hod in nowise abated his friskiness, or 
seemed the least conscious of the gravity which became 
his grizzled years. But this dilemma was at once solved 
by the sudden appearance of old Molly at the top of the 
kitchen staircase, wlio not merely undertook his charge 
for the present with unconcealed delight, but corro- 
borated Pompey's opinion, that there must be an intro- 
duction presently, as *' Him little massas were bery fund 
of dogs." 

Thus ushered by Pompcyup a wide old oaken staircase, 
Alice found herself in a study, overlooking the Park, and 
bearing a nautical a])pearance, as it was set about with 
charts, and maps, and globes, and quadrants, and with 
models of ships, and plans of their line in battle. As 
soon as she was announced, the Admiral appeared from an 
adjoining room, and coming up at once to his guest, took 
the letter with much suavity. He was a tall old man, 
with but one arm, and a fine dignified presence. Tlic 
minute he had read it, he led the way, and throwing oj)en 
the door by which ho had entered, said, as the child she 
had so often seen at the oculist's bounded towards her, 
" Harold will make us friends at once. Miss Clive." 

** How good of you to come and see poor Tom," said the 
boy, when she had stooped to kiss him; " grandpapa and 
I expected you last week. But come this way, this is 
poor Tom ;" and as he spoke, the child frankly led her by 
the hand towards a sort of recess warmed by the fire, anil 
yet cheered by the full gladness of the morning sun, where, 
on a wide couch, slightly covered \>y drapery, lay a boy 
of about ten years old. It was the good fortune of Alice 
to always win her way at once to the hearts of children, 
by letting her own heart obey its natural promptings. 
Sie» thi^ore, at once knelt down beside the bed (for 



so it might be called), and kissed the boy's pale face. As 
she looked up again, and took his hands within her own, 
in jiity and compassion, her gaze was at once riveted by 
two exquisitely-paiuted miniatures, hung just above the 
couch, upon the drapery attached to the wall, whilst near 
them were affixed a short sword or hanger, such as high- 
class seamen wear, and the imperial eagle of Russia, 
curiously set in a little case. One of these miniatures, 
that of a very young woman, or, rather girl, and the 
mother of the children, by the extreme likeness to the 
youngest of them, seemed, like a living face, to meet and 
bfseeehingly return her gaze. It was but fancy; yet the 
large full lustrous eyes looked suffused with tears, and the 
lips to gently part, as if in asking sweet and tender care 
of thesje bereft-ones. At least so Alice thought ; and the 
appeal, though imaginative, was eloquent to her heart. 
She looked down upon the sick cldld's pallid face, at the 
fiaxen-haired one, whose little hand was nestled in her 
own, at the age-worn seaman resting his single arm 
upon the couch above the sick boy's pillow, and then 
back again to the s])eaking face of the youthful mother, 
to answer with her whole heart, " If such duty be per- 
mitted me, I will be all, and more than all. you ask." 
Something the aged seaman read of this, for the tears 
gathered in his eyes. 

But the nature of Alice was such a genuine thing, and 
by following its own promptings, it performed its part 
always so fittingly, as to make her feel, with Harold's 
assistance in talking and fetching the playthings, as much 
at home with the sick child in an h(mr, as if she luid 
known and tended him for a year. She helped Harold 
to sail the little fleet upon the counteri)ane, to range it in 
battle line, and descend upon a hostile coast ; to draw a 
frigate on a slate, to make a foresail for a tiny man-of- 
war; till at last, as the pallid lips of the sick child warmed 
into smiles, and pain was lulled, and petulancy hushed, 
he nestled to her arm which leant upon the pillow. Whilst 
the children thus grew merry, old Pinch was accidentally 
mentioned, and Alice saying he was down stairs, in one 
moment Harold had bounded off; presently returning, 
with the old dog squeezed in his arms, in a way evidently 
very uncomfortable to the old fellow, though he was by 
far too kindly-natured to hint the circumstance by growl 
or bite. 

*' But Molly was hugging him very much more than 
this, grandpapa," replied little Harold, as the Admiral 
lauglnngly noticed the old dog's lack of breath, ** besides 
feeding hira with something very nice, and calling him a 
darling." Evidently emboldened by this usage. Pinch 
was no sooner on his legs, than he took the liberty to leap 
up on the couch, and after a snuff or two, to nestle down 
beside the child, where, poking his nose up on the pillow, 
he turned an inquiring eye upon his little mistress. If 
anything was left to win the hearts of the two children, 
or the Admiral, this proceeding of Pinch won it; and 
putting his arms round the neck of the bending girl, the 
sick bov whispered, " you'll come again, won't you, and so 
will Pinch ?" 

" If she will so far honour and be kind to our lonely 
home," s])oke the Admiral, readily, for it introduced the 
very subject on which ho wished most to speak; "and so 
whilst you my dear Tom and Harold entertain Pinch in 
any way you think proper. Miss Clive vnil step with me 
into the stud v." 

He led the way into the adjacent room, and there 
sitting down, detailed the little histories Harold hod 
brought homo from the oculist's concerning her ; of Mr. 

A *8 own account of Mrs. Maitland's written eulogy, 

sent through his hands ; of his niece's approval, when she 

had called at Mr. A *s to see her; and last, not least, 

of Molly's strong prepossession. 

" And such pre}K>ssesaions go far with us, and deserr- 
cdly. Miss Clive, for Molly was their father's nurse; and 
not only has she been a faithful ard attached servant, 
but her whole life is wrapped up in his children Still. 
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evtrj day she can be \e9Si a rcpresentativo of their 
mother, and to be wholly left to a tutor, Harold U too 
yotmg, and poor Tom too much a sufferer. Now, what 
we haTe for some time wished, is not simply an accom- 
plishe4 governess, but a genuine naturul woman, capabie 
of guiding, whilst winning their affection. This is much to 
ask, perhaps; but to win smiles to our poor boy's face, is half 
way." There was something touching in these children's 
little history, Alice ctmld define by the tremor of the 
Admiral's lips whenever it was alluded to ; hut she 
was too well bred to hazard a question. At la^t, diwi- 
dently, and as one who requests a favour, he added, 
"And now if you will take this of lice of mother, or ifover- 
ness, or companion, or what else you may like to c&ii it, 
their uncle and myself will be glad. Wo won't ask too 
much, depend upon it, the chief thing being to cheer the 
conch of our poor sick boy. May I ask as much ?" 

In the kind face before him, the seaman read assent 
almost before the question was asked. " And now," he 
added, falteringly, " what will reward you ; I mean as 
far as money reward can go ?" 

•* Oh ! please not talk about reward. Sir," spoke Alice, 
quickly; "when I have seen how I can please you, how 
perform my duties " 

"They will be performed well, I am sure. Will you — 
do JOVL think a hundred a year will sene for the present ; 
that is to say " 

The noble generosity of the seaman touched the most 
glorious chord in the heart of the little creature who 
itood before him; she burst into tears. " Half, Sir, or less 
than half, or anything you please," she said, as she strove 
to hide her tears with her upraised hand. The Admiral 
hurriedly rose, crossed the room, opened the interNeninj? 
door, and called Harold. " Miss Clive is so good as tt> 
say she'll come and be with you and Tom every day. 
But she is crying about it, the silly thin;^ ; so you mu.?t 
come here and make her well." 

The child bounded forward, jumped up on tlut chair from 
which Alice had risen, put his arms rountl her nock, and 
kissing her, whispered, "now I am glad, and so is Tom, 
and so is Pinch. He must come every day with you, and 
Molly shall give him a niro dinner." 

TMs settled the matter. Harold untied her bonnet, 
took possession of it, led her triumphantly to Tom, and 
there they were as hapny as if they had been companions 
for years'. That this introduction mi^ht bo undisturbed, 
the Admiral departed to take his morning ride, ami by 
the time they had played again at " boats," talkt^l about 
Pinch's youthful days, and so on, Molly came gently in 
to say it was two o'clock, and dinner time, whereupon 
Pompey came and laid the cloth in this same room, 
brought up a nice dinner, and set it forth with as much 
ceremony as if for the cluiicest guests, wheeled up the 
sick boy^s couch to the table, at which Alice presidi-d 
according to the Admiral's command. After thi« tlieri' was 
dessert, and then Hnrohl goin«^ f(»r a ride with the cojieli- 
man, the couch was whceletl back to his place, and Alice, 
taking up a book, sat down upon a low otto!!ip*i be-iile 
it, and read to Tom. 

" How nice you reatl, and how happy I feel to day," 
spoke the sick boy, as the afternoon waned on. '* Now 
I want to sleep; but don't leave me, I shall like it better 
if you are still here." As he spoke thus, she ngjiin put her 
arm out upon the pillow, and on this he soon sunk into a 
tranquil slumber. Sometime he lia<l slept, and sometime 
Alice had read on, and this with increas<'d earnestness, 
for the book was interesting, when arou'^ed by some 
slight sound, she hurriedly looke<l up, and ftmml that a 
gentleman had not only entered the nmm unnuiiced, but 
now stood at the foot of the ctiuch, e.irne>tly reijnrdin^ 
her and the sleeping boy. In her trepiilati.m. she forgot 
the pale face which rented on her arm, ami trii-tl to ris4', 
but the gentleman hastily represswl her. '* By no niuaiis 
rise, 1 am the one to apologize for my inteimption. It 
is so ran to tee poor Tom sunk in such tnmriml xh\'p. as 



to be a sin to disturb it ! Good morning, Misi CUto ; I 
Admiral Murray and myself are to be indebted to you." 

He withdrew, and Alice was alone again. But now, 
added to the novelty and interest of her position, was the 
curiosity as to where she could Imvc seen this grave. 
earnest-looking gentleman before; she tried to recollect, 
but could not, and thus oceujiied, the book rested idly 
in her hand. As Tom awoke, the Admiral and Harold 
came in. " Dear grandpapa, I have had such a beautiful 
sU^ep tliat I feel quite well. If I grow better, as much 
every day as I have done this, I shall be able to ride out 
with Harold before the summer is over. Don't you think 
so, i(randpa])a }** 

*' I'm sure you will, my dear boy," replied the Admiral; 
" I feel confident of it. Your uncle Jt)hn has just said 
SI). But now we must keep Miss Clive no longer, it is 
past five o'clock." 

** But let lier come to-morrow, grandpapa," exclaimed 
the two children in a breath; "please do, and Pinch, 
too." 

"Miss Clive will come every week day; and Pinch, too, 
if he is so disp«)s«Hl." W^ith this assurance, and after 
twenty inquiries about the morr(»w, Alice was carcassed 
and suffered to depart. As the Admiral led the way 
courteously down staird, he drew her aside into the dining 
room. 

" Such is our mode of life. Miss Clive, and the people 
you have come ainou<;i<t. I am sure it is a change which 
will be beneficial to our side of the question. The hours 
I have named are from ten to three daily; but occa- 
sionally, if our poor invalid is not so well as ho is to day, 
you will perhaps spare us another hour or two, and the 
circumstance shall not be forgotten. Now, permit me to 
say as fittingly as I can (though men always do these sort 
of thi;)|;s with i^o ill a grace) that tlio sum of twenty-five 
pounds has been place<l to your account this day at 
Coutts*, to be drcawn how and in what way mo&t pleasant 
to yourself." To iJre\ent any rvply, he shook her by tlie 
hand, and hurried from the room, leavint^ Pompoy to do 
the remaininc^ honours. 

For many hours Alice could not believe the reality of 
the day's adventure, so like a dream it .secme<1. But, 
when the briii:htne.-/; of the morrow came, when the lov- 
ing arms of little Harold were twined again round her 
neek, when the sweet pale fatre upon the little bed 
brii^htencd and turned eagerly as she stepped towards it, 
wliun the Admiral so kindly greeted her, and M(dly so 
respe<:i fully awaited her commands, ahe began to com- 
prehend that it was truth, and not fiction, she was deahng 
with; and that the Divine Providence, in which she had 
trusted, had led her through the wilderness, and brought 
her at last to healing waters. 

As both the Admiral and his son were necessarily nmch 
ocrcupied by their respinitive oflieial duties at the Admi- 
ralty, the entire mana;;ement of the children was in a few 
days trustingly con^i;pieil to her. This being the case, 
she sought to modify the little evils which had sprung 
out of Molly's over indulgence, and the capriciousness of 
a former gwveniess; and whilst she sought to lessen the 
jK»or sick boy's irritability, it was not, as heretof«)re, by 
method) as injudicious as they had been temporizing. 
She soon saw that his illness had been lengthened out 
by this means, and tliat ho never would rise from his 
weary little bwl, unless the mind were made to serve to 
the conxali-r-cence of the body. Thu", with the good 
Adinirul's ready leave, she had the couch wheeled still 
nearer the cheerfulness of the window, had its wide seat 
fitted with pjiy flowering plant**, got Pompey to buy a 
couple of fine ^inl:ing bulllinches, and then bringiu'j; 
the table ne.in*r into this ph-asai;t nook, soon nanu'<l the 
" bower," she soucht to int* rest the sick boy in Handd'a 
le-.'ons. Thi.s was t^sily done, and soon, a-i il weii-, un- 
conseiou-^ly to himself, he participated in then); aiid 
morninj^, which according to the old nur.-.' had n :> I 
always been lon^ and weary, passed now v- f| iM-ki* -. . i.< 
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bring dinner time before they seemed well begun. Long* 
however^ before this arrived, the morning's lessons were 
over, and Alice hod read perhaps a full hour, or other- 
wise amused him by drawing, or played some of Handel's 
airs, of which he was very fond ; Harold in the mean- 
while taking his dancing lesson, or going out for a short 
walk with Molly. Then in a few weeks, it had grown 
into an invariable custom, immediately after dinner, for 
Alice to kneel down beside the little bed, and not leave it 
till its feeble occupant hod sunk into a deep and genial 
sleep. Aflcr this, as soon as her rc))Icnished wardrobe 
allowed, she accompanied Harold in his carriage airings 
round the parks, or out of town, or to make caUs upon 
relatives or little playfellows. 

(1\) be continued.) 



THOUGHTS ON BORES. 

MvcH learning might be displayed, and much time 
wasted, on an inquiry into the derivation, descent, and 
etymology of the animal under consideration ; suffice it 
to say, that, for my own port, diligence hath not been 
wanting in the research. Johnson's Dictionary and old 
Bailey have been ransacked; but neither the learned 
Johnson nor the recondite Bailey throw much light upon 
this matter. The result of all my inquiries amounts to 
this, — that bore, boor, and boar, ore all three spelt indif- 
ferently, and consequently are derived from one common 
stock, — what stock, remains to bo determined. 

In farrier's or horsemen's language, a horse is said to 
bore when he pokes out his head, or carries liis nose too 
near the ground ; this bora the hand of liis rider, hence 
to tire, to bore, may have become synonymous terms. 
But those who are not contented with this derivation will 
tarn from jockeys to natural historians, and learn that 
there is a sort of diminutive insect, unprovided, to all ap- 
pearance, with any means of achieving their purpose, 
which, by persevering efforts, bore their way through the 
thickest wood. May not the bore, who gets into society 
where no one knows him, bo not unaptly derived from 
these? 

Through the indexes to ^lilton and Shakspere I have 
not neglected to hunt; but unfortunately I have found 
nothing to my purpose in Milton, and in all Shakspere 
no trace of a bore. In Pope, I find the first description 
of the animal m English poetry, though he be not noticed 
by name. What could that creature be but a bore, from 
whom Pope says — no walls could guard him, and no shades 
could hide ; who pierced his thickets — glided into his 
grotto, stopped his chariot, boarded his barge ; from whom 
no place was sacred, not the church' free ; and against 
whom John was ordered to tie up the knocker, — " Say 
I'm sick— I'm dead. >" 

Is not this what would be ordered at the present day 
against a bore, and in vain ? There was nothing wanting 
but the name ; the creaturo evidently existed in Pope's 
time. 

There are "bores" unplumed, wigged, capped, and hatted, 
bearded and curled. The bore, not a ruminating animal, 
carnivorous, not sagacious, prosing, long-winded, tena- 
cious of life, though not vivacious. The bore is good for 
promoting sleep ; but though he causeth sleep in others, 
it is uncertain whether he ever sleeps himself, as few can 
keep awake in his company long enough to see. It b 
supposed that when he sleeps, it is with his mouth open. 
Some aver that he talkcth in his sleep, and full as well as 
when awake. 

A bore is a heavy animal, and his weight has this pecu- 
liarity, that it increases every moment he stays near you. 
Touch and go is what is not in the nature of a bore to 
do. Whatever ho touches turns to lead. 

All Ibe classes, orders, genera, and species of bores, I 
prttend not to enumerate. Heaven forfend ! bat some of 



those most commonly met with in England I may men- 
tion, and a few of the most carious describe. In the first 
place, there is ** the mortal great bore," confined to the 
higher classes of society. A celebrated wit, who has as much 
judgment as wit, and who, from his long and extensive ac- 
quaintance ^ith the fashionable and political world, has 
had every means of forming his judgment on this subject, 
lays it down as an axiom, that none but a rich mau, or a 
great man, can be a great bore ; others are not allowed 
time to come to maturity. The world grows impatient 
unless valuable consideration be given in some way or 
other. They are seldom endured long enough in society 
to come to the perfection of tiresomeness. 

Of these there is the travelled and untravelled kind. 
The travelled bore, formerly rare, is now dreadfully com- 
mon in these countries. 

The " modem travelled bore" is a garrulous creature. 
His talk is chiefly of himself, of all that he has seen that is 
incredible, and all he remembers that is not worth remem- 
bering^. His tongue is neither EngUsh, French, Italian, 
nor German, but a leash, and more than a leash of lan- 
guages at once. He is, for the most part, a harinless crea- 
ture. Besides having his quantum of the ills that flesh 
is subject to, he has some peculiar to himself, and extra- 
ordinary. He is subject, for instance, to an indigestion 
of houses and chiirches, pictures and statues. St. Peter's 
and the Colosseum ore seldom out of his mouth. How he 
gets any thing else in is the wonder. Moreover, be is 
troubled with fits of what may be called the cold enthusi- 
aim ; and when the fit is on, he raves of Raphael and 
Correggio, Rome, Athens, Pbestum, and Jerusalem. He 
seldom " babbles of green fields; " often of Mont- Blanc ; 
continually of the picturesque. He despises England ; 
and never to himself hath said, this is my own, my native 
land ; he has no home, or, at least, loves none. 

"The Parliamentary bore" comes next in order ; said to 
be fond of high places, but not always to be found in them. 
During five or six months of the year these bores inhabit 
London, where they are seen every where, always looking 
as if they were out of their element. About June or July 
they migrate to the country, to watering-places, or to 
their own places ; where they shoot partridges, pheasants, 
wild ducks ; hunt hares and foxes ; and cause men to be 
imprisoned or transported, who do the same without 
license. 

Of the common parliamentary bore there be two orden; 
the silent, and the talking or siieechifying, Tlie silent is 
not absolutely deprived of utterance ; he can say, " Yes " 
or " No ," but regularly in the wrong place, unless well 
tutored and well paid. The talking parliamentary bore can 
out-watch the bear. Ho can at the latest hour keep on iiis 
legs, speak against time, and put to sleep the most vigi- 
lant, by the united power of the drone of his voice, and 
his faculty of saying the same thing over a hundred times. 
Then there is the "great lion-hunting bore," and the 
" little lion-loving bore," male and female of both kinds ; 
the male as eager as the female to fasten on the *' lion," 
and as expert in making the most of him, alive or dead. 

The common " lion-hunting bore" is too well known to 
need particular description ; but some notice of their habi- 
tudes may not be useless for avoidance. The whole class 
male subsist by grasping at notes and scraps if any great 
name be to them ; run wild after verse in MS., — ^fond of 
autographs. The females carry albums, clasped or un- 
clasped, sometimes padlocked. 

The males carry note-books, and have common-place 
books too heavy for carriage, large as ledgen, and Uffgcr. 
In these they never can find any thing they want, when 
they want it. Some learn bon mote by rote, and repeat 
them like parrots ; others do not know a good thing when 
they meet it, without they are told the name of the cook. 
Some relish them really, bat eat till they burst ; others, 
after cramming to stupidity, would cram you from their 
pouch, as the great monkey served Gulliver on the house- 
top. The whole tribe are fond of dead men's skulls,— 
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liuny sbulla I msan, often U7 tn get iii(a them, but 
cMiDot. Tbe Uon-huotJng boro Ktick) with ■ furioiu 
tenuntj, almost membting canine fidslitj Mid gratitude, 
to the ramsios of the dewi lion. 

I Dov came to tbs ciaat of the " itilant bore, tbe in- 
bnt reciting bare ;" teeming); insignificaiit, but exceed- 
inglj tiresomB. In doe uosou it turns into infinite 
voiietiM of tlie dramatic, rrauiing, nriliug, and acting; 
tin musical, aingin^ aad iojitni menial 1 and that great 
Jmt of conTCisitian, the ntrlailitig-^olalion-lomng 

Including all thsse orders and varietiea, and compnting 
the mura and evening of tlieir day, I doubt wbolhcr any 
other clu9 baa it altogether more in their power to annoy 
IM St hnDie and abroad. The old of this clogi, and Ihusc 
nf mature age, irs meet vberever we go; in Iho forum, 
tba temple, the icnate, the theatre, tbe drawing-room, 
Uia boudoir, the doeet. Petty tormentor*, weak agent) 
thongli they be, yet they haic power to abaliact us at oar 
bnaineu, disturb ui in our pleasures, interrupt all our 
sonTenatioti, deitroy all our domestic comfort ; and be- 
yond, far beyond, lU this, tliey become pnbltc nuisances, 
widely dettrucliTe to oar literature. Their mode of 
tnuning will eipUin the nature of the danger. 

The infant-rDciting bore 19 trained much after the man- 
ner of the learned pig. Before the ijuadruped, ore placed 
on certain bit* of dirty greasy cards, the Icttera of the 
alphabet, or abort nomeniical phnuea luterrogatory, wilh 
their answers ; such ai, "Who b the greatest rogue iu 
the company ! " ■■ Wliich lady or gentjeman in company 
will be married lirst } " B; the alternate nse of blows, and 
bribe* of euch food s* please tlie pigi, the animal is brought 
to obey certain signs from hi* miuter, mid at his biddiog 
M MiecC any lettrr or phraw required, from among those 
let before him, goes to his lessons, seems to read atlen- 
tiTolf , and In understand ; then, by a motion of liis snoot, 
or > well-timed grunt, designates Ihc right phrue, and 
answer* the expectations of his master and tbe company. 
The infant-reciter i* in •imilor manner truned by alter- 
nate blows and bribes, (almonds and ntiun*, sod bampcn 
of Streot wine most Irequently), sometimes (he latter to 
intoxication ; but no mittn, he is carried oS to bed, and 
there i* an end of that. But mark the diSrrence between 
Urn anil the pig: instead of the greasy letters and old cards 
which are used for (he learned pig, Irefore tbe little human 
lainal ere cast the finest morsels from our first aolhors, 
■elections from our poets, didactic, pathetic, anil sublime, 
erery creature's tiest sosrificcd ! 

How far our lileralurc may in future suffer from these 
blighting swarms, will best be conceived by a glance 
at what they liave alienilj withered and blasted of the 
favourite prodnclionH of our most popular poets — Gray, 
Goldsmith, Thomson. Pope, Dryden, Shaksperv, Milton. 

Fi^a man of Ross waa doomed to suffer first : 

Oh dreaded words I — nho ii there that does not ni^h 
tbe honest muse should rise no more to sin^ uf that good 
man or any of his worka? Goldsmith's, yet more amiable, 
came next, and shared the same bte. 

A* to learning any longer of the bee to build, or of the 
litUe nantiliu to soil, we give it up. 

"To be, or not to be 1— That is the qurstion 1 "—a 
qnostion whioh we used to consider with reverence ; but 
who can now bckr to hear the trite query propounded! 

Then, Aloxander's Feast, the little harpies have been 
■t that, f w, and it is dafiU.!. Poor " ColUus" Ode to 
Pkruons," on niiil iiff llie itoge, torn to very tatters. 

" The Seven Age* of Man,"— ond, '■ All the WorU' 
Stage, and all the Men and Women in it, " — gone 
destrnction 1 

Poor Jacques and the (ollow-deer" may go weep, — 
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" Tha quality of mercy" ii strained, 1 
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is absolutely shocking to perceive how immortal 
genius b in the power of mortal stupidity ; how the inb- 
hmc and beautiful can be deprived of its power over onr 
feelings, by mere dint of parrot-Uke repetition. 

In time — and as certainly as the grub turns in due 
sson into the winged phiguc who bu>ies and dy-blows, 
a little reciting bore turns into the dramatic or thektrie, 
acting, reading, or recitative — the musical, smging, or 
^tmmental, and finally, into the old, everla£tiag-iiUDt«- 
3n-loving bore — Greek, Latin, and English. 
The musical, who both say and sing, are dreadfully 
)weriul and overpowering. See how it has been wilh 
le most beautiful of modern lyric poetry, and with tbe 
ost enchanting national melodies 1 Poetry and music 
lited have not t>een able to save from the degnuling 
>wer of the musical bore. 

The evertasting-quutBtion-Iovlng bore, — English, Latin, 
and Greek, is an animal that, like the lion-hnnter, feeda 
on scraps, but still more undistingmsbod of taste. 

He is the infant-reciting bore in second childishness. 
Sometimes he gets into parliament, and tries his Latin 
and Greek there ; but is usually coughed down ; of which 
there have been right honourable examples, which have 
happily deterred others from boring Europe with their 
ichool-boy learning. 

Tbe mere English quotation -dealer, a mortal tiresc 
creature ! still prevails, and tigores Hill in certain circles 
of old blues, who are civil enough still to admire that « 
dcrful memory of his which has a quotation ready for ei'ery 
thing you can say i He was certainly born with ■ jingle 
of rhyme in his ears, and the sound proves an echo to the 
sense of whatever is uttered in his presence. He usually 
prefaces ot ends his quotations wilh, — "As the poet hap- 
pily says;" or. "As nature's sweetest wood-lark wUd 
justly remarks ;" or, " As the immortal Milton has il 

There ore fcmalc<i as well as males of this class, 
nauseated by persons of gcnins. After a certain a_ 
found incurable j but if taken up young, others might be 
cured where there is uo radical deficiency of taste, t 
only a superabundance of memory preponderating o 
judgment, and a precocity of the wit- 
Some anatomists, it is said, have, during the operation 
ot dissection, caught from tbe subject the disease. I feel 
myself in danger at this moment, aod will, as Gut as pes- 1 
sible, get beyond tbe reach of infection or contagion. ! 

A secret horror thrills through my veins. Often have 
1 remarked, that persons who undergo certain tronsfotm- 
ationt ore unconscious of the commencement and pro* 
grees in themiclvee, though quicksighted when their ene- 
mies, friends, or neighbours, are beginning to turn into 
bores. Husband and wile, — no creatures sooner t — per- 
ceivB each other's metamorphosis, — not Bancis aod Phi- 
lemon more surely. Seldom, like them, before the trani- 

I feel that 1 am— 1 fear that I have been 



A crow, having impatiently listened for some time to 
the song of a nightingale, hoartely addressed himself to 
tlie sweet musician iu the following terms: — " I cannot 
think what pleasure you nightingales cnn take in making 
such hideous noises, at a seawin when all else is silent, 
and all good birds are disposed to rest or to supper. One 
really cannot eat one's nocturnal carrion in comfort. 
Your discord should be interdicted."—" I am not sur- 
lirised that you camiot conceive my pleasure." replied 
Fliilomel ; " the ignorant thow their ignorance most . 
glaringly in being ignorant of their own ignonuce. It is 
impassible ynn con judge of my happiness, unless yon had 
the ears and feelings of a nigiitingide." 

Moral. — None but the selfish vulgar decry works of 
tasteful and the wise are sonsiblala 
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THE TRANSPORT. 



▲ SCENE ON THE WATEBS. 



The great eje of day was wide open, and a joyful light 
filled air, heaven, and ocean. The marbled clouds lay 
motionless fkr and wide over the deep blue sky, and all 
memory of st«irm and harricane had vanished from the 
magnificence of that immense calm. There was but a 
gentle flurtiialion on the bosom of the deep, and the 
sea-birds floated steadily there, or dipped their wings for 
a moment in the wreathed foam, and again wheeled 
sportively away into the sunshine. One ship, only one 
single ship, was within the encircUng horizon, and she 
had lain there as if at anchor since the morning light ; 
tor, although all her sails were set, scarcely a wandering 
broese toached her canvass, and her flags hung dead -on 
staff and at peak, or lifted themselves uncertainly up at 
intervals, and then sunk again into motionless repose. 
The crew jiaced not her deck, for they knew that no 
breeie woiild come till after meridian ; and it was the 
Sabbalh-diiy. 

A smaU congregation were singing praises to God in 
that r.hiqtel, which rested almost as quietly on the sea as 
the house of worship in which they had been used to 
pray, tl^n rested far off on a foundation of rock in a green 
valli^ of their forsaken Scotland. They were emigrants, 
nor hoped ever again to see the mists of their native 
mountains. But as they heard the voice of their psalm, 
each singer half forgot that it blended with the sound of 
the sea, and almost believed himself sitting in the kirk of 
his own beloved parish. But hundre<ls of billowy leaioies 
intervened between them and the little tinkling bell that 
was now tolling their happier fiieuds to the quiet house 
of God. 

And now an old grey-heade<l man rose to pray, and 
held up his withered hands in fervent sup]>lication for all 
around, whom, in good truth, he called his children, for 
three generations were with the patriarch in that taber- 
nacle. There, in one group, weTe husbands and wives 
standing together, in awe of Him who held the dt^p in 
the hollow of his hand; there, youths and maidens, 
linked together by the feeling of the same destiny, some 
of them perhaps hoping, when they reached the shore, to 
lay their heads on one pillow ; there, children hand in 
hand, happy in the wonders of the ocean ; and there, 
mere infants smiling on the sunny deck, and unconscious 
of the meaning of hymn or prayer. 

A low, confined, growling noise was heard struggling 
beneath the deck, and a sailor called with a loud voice, — 
" Fire, fire ; the ship's on fire !" Holy wonls died on 
the prayer's tongue, the congregation fell asunder, and 
pale faces, wild eyes, groans, shrieks, and outcries, rent 
the silence of cho hmesonie se^i. No one for a while 
knew the otlier, as all were hurried as in u whirlwind uj) 
and down the ship. A disinul heat, nil unlike the warnitli 
of that beuuiiful sun, caiiio s'illwi;;ly on every lj:v.';4tl!. 
Mothers, who in their lir.'-t tern)r had sliutl<iore«i but 
for themselves, now cla><ped their infants to their brea-^ts, 
and lifttMl up their eyes to heaven. Bold, bravo men 
grew white as ashes, and hands, strengthened by toil and 
storm, trembled like the aspen-leaf. ** Gone, gone ; we 
are all gone !*' was now the cry ; yet no one knew whence 
that cry came ; and men glared rej>roaehtullY on o&ch 
other's countenances, and strove to keep down the 
audible beatinij of their own heart?. Tlie de?»perate love 
of life drove them instinctively to their stations, and the 
water was poured, as by the Btrt»ngth of giants, down 
among the smouldering flames. But the devouring ele- 
ment roared up into the air ; and deck, masts, sails, and 
shrtmds were one crackling and his:»ing sheet of fire. 

" Let down the boats," was now the yell of hnnrse 
Toicef ; and in an instant, they were filled with life. Then 
Aere was frantic leaping into the sea ; and all who were 
drowning, moved convulsively towards tliat httle ark. 



Some sank down at once into oblivion, some grasped at 
nothing with their disappearing hands, some seized in 
vain unquenched pieces of the fiery wreck, some would 
fiiin have saved a friend almost in the hist agonies ; and 
some, strong in a savage despair, tore from them the 
clenched fingers that would have dragged them down, 
and forgot in fear both love and pity. 

Envelo|»ed in flames and sniuke, yet iiijiensible as a 
corpse to the burning, a frantic niother flung down her 
baby among the crew ; and as it fell among the upward 
oars unharmed, she shrieked out a prayer of thanksgiving. 
" Go," cried she to her husband, ** go, for I am contvnr 
to die, but you live for our child's sake." The husband 
looked for a moment till he saw his child was safe ; and 
then taking his young wife in his arms, sat down beneath 
the burning fragments of the sail, with the rest that were 
resigned, never more to rise up till the sound of the last 
trum|iet. In a few hours the moon shone out on the 
peaceful waves, and no speck was on the world of waters, 
but a few charred timbers of the ill-fated transport. 



CHARACTER OP THE AGE. 

Were we required to characterize this age of ours -by 
any single ejiithet, we should be tempted to call it, not 
an heroical, devotional, philosophical, or moral age, but, 
above aU others, the mechanical age. It is the age of 
muchinery, in every outward and inward sense of that 
word; the age which, with its whole undivided might, 
forviards, teaches and practises the great art of adapt- 
ing means to ends. Nothing is now done directly, or by 
hanfl ; all is by rule and calculated contrivance. For tlie 
simplest operation, some helps and accompaniments, 
some cunning, abbreviating process, is in readiness. Our 
old modes of exertion are all ducrcdited, and thrown 
aside. On every hand, the living artisan is driven from 
his workshop, to make room for a speedier, inanimate 
one. The shuttle drops from the fingers of the weaver, 
and faUs into iron fingers that ply it faster. The sailor 
furls his sail, and lays down his oar, and bids a strong, 
unwearied servant, on vajjourous wings, bear him through 
the waters. Men have crossed oceaiui by steam; the 
Birmingham fire-king has visited the fabulous east ; and 
the genius of the Cape, were there any Camoens now to 
sing it, has again been alarmed, and with far stranger 
thunders than Gama's. There is no end to machinery. 
Even the horse is stripped of his harness, and finds a 
fleet fire-horse yoked in his stead. Nay, we have an 
artist that hatches chickens by steam, the very brood- 
hen is to be superseded ! For all eartlUy, and for somo 
unearthly purposes, we have machines and mechanic 
furtherances; for mincing our cabbages — for casting us 
into magnetic sleep. We remove mountains, and make 
seas our smooth higlinv ay ; nothing can resist us. We 
war with rude nature; and, by our resistless engines, 
coinc oiT always victorious, and loudod with spoils. 

What wondcTful access^ions have thus been made, and 
are still making, to the ])hybical |K>wer of mankind ; how 
much better fed, clothed, lodged, and, in all outward 
respects, accommodated, men now are, or might be, by 
a given <juantity of labour, is a grateful reflection which 
forcvs itst»lf on every one. What changes, too, this 
addition of power is introducing into the social system ; 
how wealth has more and more increased, and at the 
same time gathered itself more and more into masses, 
strangely altering the old relations, and increasing the 
distance between tiie rich and the poor, will be a ques- 
tion for political economists, and a much more complex 
and important one than any they have yet engaged with. 
Our true deity is mechanism. It has subdued external 
nature for us, and we think it will do all other things. 
We are giants in physical power $ we are Titans, that 
strive, by heaping mountain on mountain^ to conquer 
heaven also. 
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CHARACTER OF BONAPARTE. 

He 18 fallen ! We may now pause before that splendid 
prodigy, which towered amongst us, like some ancient 
ruin, whose frown ti'rritied the glance its magniliconce 
attracted. Grand, gloomy, and |>eculiar, he sat upon 
the throne a si'^ptred hermit, wrapt in the solitude of 
his own originality. A mind, bold, indc])endent, and deci- 
sive — a will, despotic in its dictates — an energy, that 
distanced expedition, and a conscience pliable to every 
touch of interest, marked the outline of this extraordi- 
nary character, the nio^t extrordinary, pcrliaps, tliat in 
the annaU of this worh' ever rose, or ruigued, or fell. 
Flung into lite in the mid: t of a revolution that quick- 
ened every enerj^ry of a )>eopl(.» who acknowledge no 
superior, he coninienced his course, a etniuger by birth, 
and a scholar by charity ! With no friend but his 
sword, and no fortune but his talents, in the list where 
rank, and wealth, and i^enius had arrayed themselves, 
and competition fled from him, as from the glance of 
destiny, lie knew no motive but interest ; he acknow- 
ledged no criterion but success ; he worshipped no god 
but ambition ; and, with an (>iistern devotion, he knelt at 
the shrine of liis idolatry. Subsidiary to this, there was 
no creed that he did not profess ; there was no opinion 
that he did not promulgate ; in the hope of a dynasty, 
he upheld the crescent ; for the sake of a divorce, 
he bowed before the cross ; the orjdiun of 8t. Louis, 
he became the adopted child of the republic ; and 
with a parricidal ingratitude, on the ruins both of 
the throne, and tribune, he rearc<l the throne of his 
despotism. A professed Catholic, he imprisoned the 
Pope; a pretended patriot, he impoverished the country; 
and in the name of Brutus, he gnispinl, without remorse, 
and wore without shame, the diadem of the Csusars ! 
Through this pantomime of policy, Fortune played the? 
clown to his caprices. At his touch, crowns crumbled, 
beggars reigned, systems vanished, the wildest theories 
took the colour of his whim, and all (hat was venerable, 
and all that was novel, changed places with the rapidity 
of a drama. Even apparent defeat assumed the ajipear- 
ance of victory; liis flight from £g>'pt continned his 
destiny; ruin only elevated him to em])ire. Hut if his 
fortune was great, his genius was transcendent ; delusion 
flashed upon his councils ; and it was the same to decide 
and to pertbrm. To inferior intellects, his combinations 
apiH-ared perfectly impo:v4ble, his plans jjerfccrly im- 
practicable; but, in his hands, simplicity marked their 
development, and success vindicated their adoption. Uis 
person partook of the character of his nund; if the one 
never yielded in the cabinet, the other never bent in the 
field. Nature had no obstacle tliat he did not surmount ; 
space no opposition that ho did not spurn ; and whether 
amid Alpine roeks, Arabian sand^ or Polar snows, he I 
seemed proof against peril, and em|>i)wered with ubii|ui1y! ' 
The whole Continent trembkM at behoMing the :nul;icMt\ | 
of his designs, and the mii-uele of their e\; rut ion. Sci p- ' 
ticism bowed to the prodigies of hi-i perlniinaT.c e; r...:i:LiKe 
assumed the air of hi.>!ory ; nor was there oui;ht t<»o 
incredible for belief, or too faiuit'id for expectaiion, ^^hen 
the world saw a subaltern of Corsimi waving his imperial 
llag over her most ancient c:i|iitals. All lIi.- \i:ii)iis nf 
antiquity betume connnon])]aces in his coMtejiiiih'.linn ; 
kings were his people, nati<»ns were his c>ui]^i).t< : iind lu- j 
disposed of courts, and crowns, and canij).-.. and diuiclii -j. | 
and cabinets, as if tht7 were titul:ir dignit irie.j u\' thi; i 
chess-hoard ! Amid all theso chaiiijes, lie cli>*-.i inmm- ' 
table as adamant. 

It mattered little, whether in the fiild nr in the 
drawing-room, with the mob or the le\ee, we;-rintr the 
jacobin bonnet or tiie iron crown, banishing a i)ra!:anza 
or espousing a Hapsburg, dictating peace on a rat'r to the 
Ow of Russia or contemplating defeat ut the gallows of 
I^puff, ho was btill tho samo military des])ot 1 

In thii wonderful combination, his affectations of litera- 



ture must not be omitted. Tho jailer of the press, ha 
affected the patronago of letters ; the proscriber of books, 
he encouraged philosophy; the prosecutor of authors, and 
a murderer of printers, he yet pretended to the protection 
of learning! the assassin of Palm, the silencer of Do 
Stacl, and the tlenouncer of Kotzebue, he was the fViend 
of David, the benefactor of Do Lille, and sent his 
academic prize to the philosopher of England. Such a 
medley of contradictions and at the some time such an indi- 
vidual consistenc}', were never united in the samecharac- 
ti>r. A royalist, a republican, and an emperor, a Mo- 
hammedan, a Cntliohc, and a patron of the synagogue, a 
subaltern and a soverign, a traitor and a tyrant, a Chris- 
tian anfl an Infidel, he was, through all his vicissitudes, the 
same stern, impatient, inflexible original, the same mys- 
terious, incomprehensible self, the man without a model 
and without a shadow. — PhUlipM. 



WOMAN. 

Knowledge, we have long since heard, is power, but 
most of us have yet to learn, that it is also love and joy. 
We avoid its approaches as if we feared its influence ; we 
walk rather in the gloom in which our passions and pre- 
judices enshroud us, tluin in tho gh)rious light it brings 
with it to earth. Wo shut wisdom and truth from our 
dwellings, and sit thero in close communion with igno- 
rance and prejudice. Thus wo cherish the foe which 
destroys our happiness, and exclude the friend which 
offers us " wings to fly to Heaven. " But voices of 
supplication rise from all the ends of the earth, imploring 
us to admit the angel \'isitant into our homes, aye, into 
our heart of hearts ; to treasure and act in accordance 
with her divine precepts. And now the voice of woman 
breathes above the tumult of a bustling existence in tones 
of expostulation to her lordly master, de<*laring that slio 
will rear for him a nobler race of children; that she will 
di-^pense to his posterity a greater amount of moral and 
intellectual power; that she wiU move before his right 
in all her native beauty, worth, and dignity, if he will grant 
hvr juistice. 

The desire to perform and to obtain justice is one of 
the most prominent characteristics of the human mind. 
If our reason be convinced of the truth of any proposition, 
our moral principles almost natuniily prompt us to act in 
accordance with it. The omnipotent voice of duty urges 
us to the accomplishment of this t:u»k. It may have to 
combat our own peri^onai prejudici's ami interests, but 
it nm>t eventually triumph. Man per))otrates wrong not 
uilfnliy, but rather because he is unable to perceive that 
which is right. He is, therefore, res]>onsible only when 
ho refuses to investiirnte. and thus ch>r-es his mind against 
the entraiu'C of conviction. Far he it from us to act from 
-uch a spirit. Let us not neclect the lungajipeal of aees 
»)t" --'irniw and rtjibi-aniiice, which tluiuah they bu silent, 
.-j>eak viHh a tleept r j'ower than the tongue of man can 
>p«jik. There are vnii.o (jue.-*ti(ms which it becomes us 
v.-ill to con-ider, for upon their j>ri»per sidutiim, the rights 
<U'oro hair. nuiX tlie hapidiuss of the whole of the human 
r.iMiily, (irpn. I. Is nd nnnd ^u]>erior to all circumstanct?s 
• if •<-. A or -tat it m ? llath not woman a soul, of an origin 
ii"M.' v,s :li..f ut" iii;.n, L'ittMl with the siime divine endow- 
n.eiit-, with < '|uu!ly inincirlant powers and energies.^ 

It li.".' bien niiiarkc'l, that Ihe rlirirncter of a nation 
r.>i:h'i in a irrraf i iii::>ii re I'nnn the ciiuracter of its females. 
l'o.'>il)lv thib niav he niore true with n'gard to its moral 
than iM intrllecUial chararter. lly the moral |N)wcr 
i-* nie.in' the Nniee i)f con-icienco, or duty <]M.'akiiig within 
us. .\n individual may posses* a splendid intellect, yet 
he wiihal a villain. The intellectual ]iower to realize its 
objects nnist on all occassimis be directed by the moral 
power; and, hence wc may mfer, that the latter is the 
highest of all human endowments. That woman much 
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surpasses the self-styled " lords of creation " in this 
respect need but experience to testify. 

Man devastates earth witli his frown ; woman regcn- 
erati*s it with her siniie. He corrupts humanity by his 
evil passions; she purities it by I ho milder virtaes of her 
woman's heart. He pours blood like water, to appease 
his wrath; she manifests the bounty of her nature by 
drying the tears of those that mourn. We need no other 
evidence of her poodness than that which is impressed 
upon our own hearts, for he possesses a mind cold and 
unnatural who knows not that the moral power of 
woman is revealed in his inmost being. 

Her character, we may conclude, then, is more beautiful, 
if it be not more powerful, than that of man. Yet, beauty is 
the most powerful attribute ui>on earth, and its perfection 
is mental beauty. We may grant that the intellect of 
man and woman is dissimilar, and that the peculiar cha- 
racteristic of his, is power ; of hen, loveliness. But is 
not the one glorious as the other? The eloquence of 
truth lives in the immortal lino of Keats, 

" A thing of beauty ia a joy for ever." 

And let us not hastily conclude that woman is inferior, 
for before we can do so, we must first know what b the 
standard by which we are judges of mental greatness. Is 
it tu be weighed alone in the balances of literary fame, or 
artistic glory ? Possibly these subjects lie without, rather 
than beyond, the sphere of woman's thought and action. 
Fo:»ibly, too, she manifests the powers of her intelligence 
with less display, but, with an equal degree of intensity. 
The dew drop falls silently and unseen, but it is not less 
eflicacious for the accomplishment of its purpose than 
the " big rain that dances to the earth." Intellect mani- 
fests itself in action, as well as in preaching ; and 'while 
it has been the mission of man to preach the precepts 
of moral plulosophy, it has been that of woman to realize 
them. While he hastens on human progression by his 
words, she matures human thought and happiness by her 
deeds. He theorizes and forms, as it were, the mate- 
rial ; she practises and rears the superstructure in which 
future " beauty, good, and knowledge" will be enshrined. 
We grant that her intellect is of a different nature, but 
not ^at it is inferior ; for who shall say that the blossom 
of the lovely lily is less beautiful than that of the gaudy 
sunflower, or that the fragrance of the violet is less sweet 
than that of the rose, because it is of a different constitu- 
tion. It appears to be the office of man's intellect to 
erect monuments of art; of woman's, to perfect those 
of God. Possibly there may be as much of mental great- 
ness — as much of thought and judgment — required to 
perfect the qualities of the human soul, as there is to 
build up an Iliad or Principia; as much of true merit in 
developing the beauties of the human mind, as there is in 
depicting the throes of a Laocoon ; as deep an apprecia- 
tion of truth and beauty required to awaken the harmo- 
nies slumbering in the bosom of infantile humanity, as 
there is in transferring the fleeting glories of the west to 
the living canvass, or in realizing the dreamy melodies 
floating in the mind of a Iklozart or Handel. What ! 
shall we deny to woman all participation in the formation 
of these master works of art and science ? No i indeed, 
for the very foundations for these structures were laid by 
the noble precepts and refined feelings breathed into the 
minds of her infant children by Woman. 

There is nothing particularly new in this idea of 
woman's greatness. It is a truth which is acknowledged 
and acted upon in the modem, as it was in the ancient 
world. If we go into the houses of our artisans and 
labourers in towns and villages, we shall And, in the gene- 
rality of cases, that the wife is, indeed, her husband's 
letter ha{f; and sad would bo the lot of many of our 
working population, were it not for the endurance and 
forethought of her whose mind they profess to despise. 
To recur for an instant to the ancient world. It is 
related by Plutarch that the Celtic nation broke into 



civil war, and that it was appeased by the superior sense 
and discrimination of its women, who placed themselves 
between the opposing armies, and argued the controversy 
with such skill and justice, that the dispute was settled 
without bloodshed. In the future coundls of the Celts, 
therefore, we are told women were permitted to share ; 
and in their compact with the Carthaginians, these words 
were inserted: — "If the Celts take occasion of quarrel- 
ing with the Carthaginians, the leaders of the Cartha- 
ginians in Spain shall decide the controversy; but, if 
the Carthaginians accuse the Celts, the Celtic women shall 
be the judges " Let us, too, hasten to acknowledge her 
power and dignity, and grant her that justice of which 
she has been so long deprived. Let her be educated as 
if she possesses a soul noble as that of man ; as if we 
were conscious that the purity of the world's mind de- 
pended upon the purity of her's ; and that the further 
we remove from that creed, 

" Which uith that woman is bat dust, 
A BouUesi toy or tyrant'* luat," 

the nearer we approached to truth and justice, we will 
exalt her to the rank of guide and teacher. To her we 
owe our lives, to her our mental and moral power, to 
her our happiness ; and oh ! to her, if we oppress and 
demean her, we may owe our eternal degradation. Oh ! 
woman ! however much wo may despise thy modest 
worth and genial influence, without thee life were barren, 
and thought and feeling void. The sun-beam of s])ring 
is not so flerco as that of summer, but, it b equally 
powerful for the realization of good. Thou art the 
spring-tide sun of life, whose mild beams awaken the 
summer blossoms of humanity, and prepare the autumn 
fruit of knowledge, love, and beauty ! 



LIFE ^lADE TOO EASY. 

Strange as it may seem, in this country, where so many 
And it hard to get a living at all, there are thousands 
whose one mbfortune is, that their life is made " too 
easy." Lest we be accused of propounding a paradox, we 
hasten to explain our meaning. These thousands form 
an important part of the rising generation; they are 
children and young persons of the higher and wealthy 
middle classes, who are carefully shielded by their parents, 
not only from the "slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune," but from those salutary struggles with pain nnd 
hardship, which are absolutely necessary to the production 
of true strength of character. Wealth, like every other 
good thing, has its disadvantages ; and, in no department of 
civilized life are the advantages and disadvantages of 
wealth more apparent to the eye of the philosophi 
observer, than in the nurture and education of the rising 
generation. As Sir Roger de Coverley's immortal trubm 
declares, " much may be said on both sides." But 
hitherto all manner of "children's friends" have been 
busily engaged in considering one side only, viz., the 
advantageous side. They, remembering the dreary, dry, 
and difficult paths by which they were themselves driven 
up the educational hill, have used all the means and ap- 
pliances of wealth to make this ascent a mere gamesome 
ramble to theur children. Every ingenious device, that 
skill and affection could suggest, has been put into opera- 
tion to divest childhood of its pains and difficulties, 
with results immensely beneficial, though (as we would 
now present to the reader's consideration) not without 
that tendency to ill, which is inherent in the excess of 
anything, however good. It is well to have " Reading 
made Easy" and " Writing made Easy," and the rudi- 
ments of science made easy, but we must be careful not 
to overshoot the mark. The cradle may bo made too 
easy ; the nursery and school-room life may be made too 
easy ; and, by making all things smooth in tlie path of 
children, we may deprive them of the most important 
clement in a high and honourable education, namely, the 
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prepare Iliem. 

appj in tb», that tbef can make 

ffinrtng what God ' ■ ■ ■■ 
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ag (lieir on^ poergr. cunrs^, and capacitii 
in a b*Il!e with diSiTnlties, Ihereli/ fitting thEm for tht> 
conflict at that harder and sterner Uft, foe which '■ 
bniineas of education 
WcHlIhf parents an 
tlie cliildh'ood of UiKu 

peiiod of life abonld be, joyoas nnd free froi 
the pior tbii is. in a grevt mensure, denied ; for the 
■hadoit of cars on the loil-wora brow of the parent is 
cast apan the child as (oon as it can ipoak, dinimin; 
ite jDung imile, and making it earlj acquainted with 
Yc9, the rich are bleased nho can give their 
liltlu OD«9 a nsceuary (jnantitj of pore air, eierdse and 
Toad, morBl and physical, which will make tliem finrly 
nrganiied creatnres, titled lo enjoy this wurld, and lo do 
their duty in it. 

But, eveti in the naiwrj, the cormpting influence of 
wealth often begins to act upon- the child, unless the 
matbec lie more than orilinarily alive to the Fact, tbattlicre 
•f an eril influence to combat, pnd that upon Arr cliicfly 
devuWca the doty of contbating it. If the whole duty uC 
consisted in following out the dictates of her 
a and illimitable fotidnesB for her child, then 
were her life, indeed, a« a cloudleaa mmmer-day; but it 
mollutr'g duty, well done, is nhout ai higli 
task as ever tiilli to the lot of mortab,— a 
tajk sacred, Belf-renonncias, and as sach, by no means 
lightly discharged, bat reiuiring licroic self-conn'ol, amid 
" ungBst temptations. 
s the mother who mnit sec that, in the earliest 
stages of ciistence, her child's life is not made too eoiy.- 
the mnther whoie instinct, ntiaided by reason and religion, 
eould lead her to lap her dariinf; in Elysium, and scale 
Cho heavens to fiitch thence " the pretty stars" that he 
migbt happen to weep for. It b the toother who must 
roiu in the enormous selfishness of herchitd, a sellighncu 
which is inoviubly fostered by all the nrraDgemenls of 
what is cnlled a well-appointed nursery. How is it 
pOBsiblo that tlie child, who sees all things around him 
— angeil with reference to his well-being alone, should 
: come (o consider his own gratifcation only in all his 
little plans; that he should forget the comfort and con- 
re of olbers; that he should become so accustomed 
' attendance on his wauls, to their compliance with 
ibes, and to their assistance in overcoming his 
slightest difGoutly. as to took upon all these things as his 
' '0 feci no gratitude for them, and no generous 
U> do unto others as he finds that they do unto him. 
It is the mother who must keep down the strong, selfish 
prindplo within ha child; and let nu mother flatt«- 
berseif that her child is without it; it is innate in ns 
x|uires to be kept in check by a hundred 
different mnms. We would have all nurseries arranged 
nd children, as niucli as posfible, of what 
they owe to others ; they should Icnm to value kindness, 
consdonsly led to think of otiiers before them- 
sdvcs. Let this become habitual in the young child, and 
late to assert, lliat the grouud-work uf a 
noble character bu been laid. This is not so difficult as 
t persons may soppose. It may be done in most 
I by the cieroise of judidous motherly Iotc. The 
J inmates of the nursery must not have their lives 
c (do toff; instead of being constantly waited on, 
they should be taught lo wait upon theniEelTcB, in all 
COBos where it it possible ; hence they will learn to lalut 
the services of their attendants, in those cases in which 
Ihey cannot help themselves. When they want, or fancy 
that Ihey want anything, the truest kmdnefs is not to 
■apply it fijr them immediately, but to snggcst to them 
-if supplying it themselves. Let them be thrown 
upon their own resoarces for a while. This is an ad- 
rantato nliich the children of the poor enjoy much 
oflAber than the children of the rich. It is quite time 
It them when ihey begin to be ditheartentd 
by thiur own iaeflectnal eflbrts. Iliey will (sin t<ro 



(htngii by the trial; the exercise will slrengthen their 
young faculties for the ncit effort, ond they will 
giatDful for the assistance rendered in time of need. 

Then, again, in the earlystage of his intellectual car 
let not the child's nulkin; be made loa iBig, at lie wilt 
never acquire pedestrian skilt enough to climb Iho rough 
sides of the hiil of knowledge. To train a child well in 
the way be should go towards 



Hem 



icmplr „■ 



lifU-d tenderly over all Ihe little hitl) of 
difficulty in his path. Tlio wise and loving mother wiU 
hold her fond impulses " in a leash," when she son be* 
little one painfidly but brorely trying to climb these hard 
rugged eminences with his solt 'onsandoUed feet. If lie 
stumble, indeed, or come to a dead stop, she will give 
him B helping hand, and speak words of eDaoursgenieiit 
and love; but she will not carry him over, because she 
knows that it ishisgetllngover it Ai mn{/^ end, if possible. 
by hinueti; tlmt is best for him. 'V.'e met somewliere, 
lately, with the following remark, which is pertinent to 
our present subject: — "A certain Greek Hviter tells u " 
some man, who, in order lo save bis bees a troublesi 
flight lo Hynieltus, cut their wings, and placed be- 
fore them the finest flowers he could select. The 
poor bees made no honey." So it will be with our 
children, if we seek lo MVe Ihcm all trouble in oollecting 
thtir store of intellectual honey. There is no royal road 
to art, or science, or learning ; and to attain eictUence, I 
in these, one must work well and nncea«iigly. But those 
persons have great advantages who have been trained 
from infancy in habits of labour, nho have never taken 
fife too easily ; pen^vering work has become a habit with . 
them, and habit, as we all know, is second naluro. It is 
from such persons that truly greataud virtuous doodsmay , 
be expected ; it is they who prove to ns that heroism is ' 
not a something belonging to a fiir antiquity, but Sbme- 1 
thing that may live and bloom in humanity at any time. 
Every mothra may hops to rear such children. If she will , 
not lall into the temptation of making life too easy to her | 
young ones ; if she will keep in view the high nature of 
her oflicc, as the trainer of a soid for immortaUly ; if she | 
will teach them, that it is nobler to work than to be worked 
for; to think of and love others, than to think of and 
love themselves; that God has placed them in this life, 
" nnt only to be ministered unto, but to minister lo 
others ; " and that their true business here is not a search 
after selfish enjoyment, but an active devotion to th 
^Dod of others, and the development and eierdse i 
their own highest faculties. When such views of lifo ai 
entertained by the mother, she will not waste time c 
thought upon any plan of " living made easy" for her 
child; her atlenlicn will be directed to the best means 
for giving him strength to grapple with little difficulties, 
that in time she may see him slrngglo with and overcome 
greater in the cause of humanity. 

J. M. W 



Ths real condition of man upon Ibis earth is only 
understood by those whose minds are kept awake and 
clear by snHeting. Even Ihe common relations of life, 
the nalutoi afrcctioos, have not half thdr proper character 
when they arc not edged by pain. The condiliun of mai 
is that of a being connected with other beings, from whoD 
he is liable lo be separatetl by death, — having his lov 
rested upon their love, and his happinoss upon their 
mora] welfare. They have a destination here and in 
immortaUly, which are as essential to tum as their life; 
and that destination hangs in cnnlinual imcertainty. Of 
his natural aSection. Ihercfoie, pain and fi'ar are essential 
ingredients, and it bears its true nature only when these 
enter into it. The mind that is not provident and 
reflee live, and of deep scntitiihties, ii not capable of the 
Imi- condition of natural lile. 
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ANTAliONiaM OF CLASSES. 
The poor cut<c tlic rrlfii'lincss anil tyrann; (if the rich, 
bad Ifae rich cnniplBin of Ike InpMlUuik' nuil pt^nlinc^^^ 
of tbe pcnr. Tlic hnadt tlml Mil nu- tivi i.^i'ii ik'uii'il 
the gnerdoD of their labour, ktuI Ihu lianils that givu ftru 
grudRod a th«nkigirin!t For tlieir bonnty. The wnllh^r 
kecl|>iunt nf the stsnins iHh'iui'i'r'K raiiiiiigs talks of Ilia 
"Inwer nnliT" niili rontnniit. Tin- di'wivinjf miil fulf- 
deceived ilemngoipio dudurca tliat evtrjr ruler i* n trmut, 
■nd that wealth ix FjnnnrniriiiH n-lili ini<|Hil}-. Whnt 
itakcn noHans work at I he Toot o( HlHhiti'rill thin 
antagonism of chuim bd jiutlj- dcprpcntpd hy true 
IpstTioCs and pliilsnlhmpii.tr. (irievauslj do they err 
Who art as if llie " laircr onlera" nuru only (^reatud for 
the Bcrvifu of tljo higher, aui) who W'ek la bnl>ler up ir- 
Jniticc hj prcBcbicig Hubmis'ion to inevitable lairs (i-isy 

■a would »CL>ni to bu ilevi.'i'il), and grievously ilo Ihey 
err ; but equally grievous is thciir error, who, in a vecmiug 
■eai for liberty, would uproot every metal landmark, and, 
under tho name of ecjnnlily, inslitnlc only organised 
anarchy. EquaUy miittakcn are tbevboth, and equally 
bllaciona are tho ideas upon wliich ihey act. The one 
•dTDcatei "the ennrTuoiu fulth of many, made for one," 
and the otlicr upholds tho uiinDturiil doctrine of individual 
independence. Ecery man for hini«rlf, and for hinaelf 
' Very diflerent an the teaching; of tpbhod and 
lilnnthropy; very difleient was (he wisdom of lUat 
fabls of Menenius, wliich restored order and penco to 
disnffectod Rome. We would recommend nil fhoso 
who lament (and who does not) the class onlagontsm of 
■ our day, and who, perhaps, by their lomentalions, are 
' fogtering the evils which they deplore, to rend over tho 
I best treatise npoo Ibis subject c^'er peuned. Among 
the thoauuid and one political paDaccsa daily brought 
forward as the only and infallible remedies for every evil, 
there is rot one lo be com]iared with i! in sober sense and 
prvctical philantliropy. We allude to an epistle of Alex- 
ander Pope's, tlie Ihinl epi!<tle of tho " Essay on Man," 
which treats of " the nature and slate of man nilh 
aety." The gretX lesson which this epistle 
teaches, the lesson which mankind have so much ocoolon 
o learn, is the doctrine of mutual dependence and reci- 
procity of benefits. 

Connecu eut b.ini. pMlnt miih tlic Iwst. 
UadF bcHI in aiil ol u»n, uii! niu ci tH?ut ; 

According to the philosopher-poet, aa long as soriely 
preserved its primitive simplicity, ulass aritagunism was 
I unknown. 

n all Uk fHth, isd aU th; allFfnuw thsw. 



But i 
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, .,, disbdievnlj 

ambition has takon the place of tienevolence, and nnitiul 
livalry has put an end to tnutunl ni-D]ieraliun. Mnn 
, has forgotten, or proudly denied, his dependence upon hl> 
j fellow-men, and the talc of wrongs sufrerKd,hBira|icrseih>a 
' the grateful enumeration of bencfiti conferred. In the 
"it of such deplorable confusion, tho poet Mqnisitety 
n the duty of the "studious head and genernns 
1," "the follower of God and IVicnd of human kind," 
a duty whicli is now especially incuaibent upon all who 
claim tho titles of patriots and philanthropists, and to 
their attention we more particularly commend it. It is 
for tbem, instead of uiiholding tyranny or fomenling 
beUion - -— "^ 















Tlierc U a nobh; pidlusojihy uiul a Christian |>M 
Ih-opy in these lines. Tlie truth which they so eloi|Ucnlly 
enliirce few peraous will ]irB.Hamc tu iidl in cjueslioni but 
untbrluiuitcly it is a truth whiih, tndlly ai-knowledged, 
ii pnu-ticully ni^'Wleil. Siill nn-jety is diBtruded an tlie 
one hand by (lie hiinculatiuiis of self-slyled phiknthro- 
pifits, who weep over iinri'aliied and iuijjo^iiblo projects, 
and oil the other by the han.h ie[isomnf,-:i of equally self- 
styled atihtariana. who bid us 

If the,-e rival iiin.hatanta arc sincere ill tlioir professioni 
Ihey Vfill recognise, upon refleilion, that tliuir object is. 
or should he, the aauie, " tbe greatest good of the 
greatest number." ilrre phdantliropy and utilitarian 
are both ivncamed. If their advocates are honest, I 
will admit as much. Individual and national pruiperily go 
band in hand. Rieli and poor, bigli and low, cmjiln 
and employed, are — could they but see it — mutual hene- 
factora. Precisely the sumo arguments may be spi 
to co-oppralion between ditferent classes and [■omm 
between diHereut countries. Mutual assistance is 
Uw of nature. Those pohticians who deprecated " 
jiendenco upon furcigiiera," advanced no grealer fallacy 
tluin the plasa legiBlalor.', nlia speak of tho separate and 
conflicting interests of portiona of one community. When 
the unlDgnniam of the agriiulturista and niBimfactBrcrs 
was at ilB height. Lord Ashley eloquently declared, that 
9o far from those rival inleretts being in reality opposed 
to one another, " every revolution of the ateam-en ' 
impelled tho plonghahare." Bo it rrniembured, t! 
the true interests of no one claw iutcrfere with those of 
another, bat individual paasiona and errors do inlerl 
It ia not to tho interest of the wealthy tliat their poorer 
brethren should be opprefiscd and underjiaid— on " 

part of indiiiduals among the higher rlaascs, add to. If 
they do not oci'nsian, Ihc awful wrelchediic?is of the 
lower orders. So likewise the indoleni-o and indiHer- 
ence of the well-mtuiiing majority add greatly to 
burtheu and the auiferings of Ihe eoirowful^ 
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'lloXtUltufllHrt." 

Khali we any, then, with the anarchist and the lercllcr, 
that the well-being of the poor ia nicoinpiitihle with the 
nisteni-H of the rich? Not fo; but it is inmnipatlhl 
with thoir neglect of duty. Tlie iiilercsta of holhelos^c_ 
are so inselianibly intertirined, that the errors of the one 
become Ihu injorica of the other, " touching uiio 
strike the olUu'r, too." 

Let llii*. then, ocrupy tlie attenlinn of the refnrmer. 
Let him cxhiirl both rlnsses tu perform tlidr own du' ... 
and nMiiHTBle with, itislead of rrimlnating Ihe otlier. 
Tho lupituUst alone can give emphiymeixl tu the ortisani 
Hie hib'iur of the artiiMin augiucnti the wealth of Hie 
eajiilali-ti and so on tlirougli all gridatioiui. How 
unwise is it, lluin, ibr the labourer to murmur ngainst Ihu 
cmjilover j but how sinful is it for the employer to gnulge 
the labimriT liif duo reward. "Tboii shalt not mu " 
Ihc ox thnt trendf-lblhciMm," nn injnnrtiun how ullcrly 
disregarded! Hut lliiii ia a reflcrlion nhlch would l * 
nsfiirllu-rthnn our pre.scnt purpone. Onr Brgiunenl 
biuijily Ihia— the Bntagnnism of classes is a delusi 
lUch and poor are nintually itependeiit, and timint 
enlithMl to tcspei-t. Their true rquality mmsisln not 
siinihirilj of posilion, hut in eijuality of sorial righla 
fellow-men and hrethnm. We woulil not Rbsse 
rirb to the povorty of the poor, but we wouiiJ e.xnlt the 
poor to the hmamrablt position of the ri'h. Is not 
he wlio by his own lubour cams hia daily bread, aa 
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mBDh desemng at hoaoiu- and re9p4Kt u he nho owe: 
fail wealth (o tho Isbaur of hii onceston J To our Thiuk- 
lug much more eol Tliu laiui duly impregsed with Ibo 
truth of Budi roflcc^ons, wcralii aa curdiaUy grup th 
hardoned hand of labour aa the «jft palm of some e9eini 
ute lordlin);. Alt are mutaally dependent, all sboulil be 
mntnally luiiful and matuolly grafsTuL For Due eh ' 
tnoBg another ia to wtoag itself. Klval dosses, 
refuse to art in concert, iinpedu tho right working of tho 
suiiol nysteui, unil inflict grieTana injury on them! 
and on the whole commonwealth. 



CORAL aOCKS. 

wrka, which grow ^m the bed of the ocean, 

I were furiuerly tbauebt to bo uf a vegetable uature; but 

"ubwijueiit itl*estigiiliaii bas demonBtrated, that the foun- 

•tion of these immciiM.- maBBes Is elTectiHl by certain 

pcded of polypes. A portion even of our isbuid is based 

a a Ruindation ut ciirnl, many of our tranaittOD rucks 

antainiiig an immense number of fosBil corala; and many 

I islands between tho tropics appear to rcat entirely on 

of noral rocks. The order and regularity with 

I wliidb tbcie nac ■ccumolationa of solid matter are con- 

1 etructed, by means appareully so inadequate to the end, 

10 less aatouishiug than the •mazing number of inch 

which 01 - 



Thousands of islands in 



I 



n the Eastern Ocean owe their 
oly to this source; and particularly those 
ji Archipelago, and round New Holland, are 
produced by various tribes of these animals ; especially 
1 by the cellppora, Isis, madrepora, millepora, ind tubijiora. 
TIm animals from these corals work with ludi npidiiy, 
soon appear where 
there were scarcely any marka of sucb reefs before ; and 
I the navigation of the teas in wluoh Ihey abound ii ren- 
dered erery day more difficult by the continually increos- 
< iog number of coral rcefo, nhich will becurue Ii>e buis of 
future islands. These m-fs hace flat lops, and rise so 
perpendicularly from the bed of the sea, that the officers 
of vessels, within only two ships' length of them, bace 
found no bottom at the depth of one hnndred-ond-Rfty 
lO handredfecti It ia an interesting object 
of Beologicttl research to trace the progress of theae for- 
maCiona, by the minute bat combined laboura of miUioni 
of these marine roophytea, which occupy the lowest nnk 
In the Buimal kingdom; bnt which have been instrumental 
,n giving to tho earth its present fbnn. The following 
intensting eitrart from "Kotieboe's Voyages" gives the 
best deecription of the modein which the islands, oonslst- 
ting of coral rec^, may have been progressively Ibrmed. 
soon as the ridge or reef has reached sach a h^ht 
remaini a(mo«t dry at low-wnter, at the time of 
10 polypes cease from building higher. Seo-shella, 
fragments of corals, sea hedge-hog shells, and their brokcn- 
olT prickles, are united by Ihe bunuug sun, through the 
medium of the cementing calcareoUB sand, which has 
verization of the above- uientioned 

] or solid atone ; which, atrengthened 

by the Gontinaal throwing up of new mnteriala, gradually 
'n thickness, till it bccnmee it last so high, that 
It ii covered only during some seasons of tbe year l^ the 
high tides. The beat of the sun so penetrates the mass 
!, when it is dry. that it spUls in many places, and 
breaks off in flake*. Tliese flakes, so arporated, are 
Mlscd one upon auotlier by the waves, at the time of high 
The always acUve surf throws blocks of oonl 
(frequently of a (album in length, and three or four feet 
lUoi) and shells of marine animals, bctwei-n and upon 
" " II stones; after this the calcareous aand Ilea 
udisturbcil, and oflcrs to the seeds and trees of plants, 
an il by the waves, a soil, upon which they rapidly 
10 orerahsdow its daizling white mrfaro. Entire 
trunk* of Ilea, which are carried by the river* bom other 
IS mil icbnds, bud here, at leogtli, a reiting-phMe, 



after their long wanderings, Wiih thc§« come i 

ernsll animals, such M liiarde and inieCiB, as the first 
inhahilanla. Evan before tlui trees form a wood, llie real 
sea-birds nestle here ; sti'ayed land-birds take refuge In 
Ihe busbesi and at o much later period, when U" n<irk 
iiasbocn long since completed, man also appears, buuds Li* 
hut on the Ihulful soil, fbrnietl by '.he corruption of the 
leaves of tbe trees ; and calls himself tLc hinl und proprie- 



NEW8PAPER8. 
EvEHr man, when he awakes in tbe morning, linila that 
the reflections suggested by ibe preuediog day have been, 
if not wholly obditetaled, at least suipeiuled by sleep ; that 
in>w topics of cijnvorsation ore wanting, and that soiprise 
i« on tip-toe for new coUa. A fumily would often drink 
the tea of Lethe, and eat tbe toast ol taciturnity, were 
Ihey not happily relieved from torpor of thought, and 
immobility rftonguo, by tlie entrance of a newspaper. 

It is posaiote, indeed, tlinl the weather might furnish a 
brief lubject of debate, but tliH wind must blow a hurri- 
cojie, and the rain descend in torrenta, to be worth ir 
thun a moment's converiation. When the newapaper 
appears, however, all Europe is noiled to refresh the 
huiguid memory, to quidien the dull thongbts, and give 
expedition to the communicative tongoe. 

No publication surety was ever no fertile in sources of 
rellrction to those who choose to think, or of conversatioi 

those wbi) prefer the more noisy business of talking. 

When a newspaper is introduced at the brcakfiist-tabte, 
of conversation arises for the rest or 



e day. 



nay give 






itofai 



without the least denre of pon^hasing it ; and the whole 

' lily may dispute on the mcrita of an entertain meut, 

irh no oni'ofthecompany means to partake of. It ia 

dit>Ie (0 compaSBionate the distresses of an orphan 

isiuily without contributing eiipence to their relief, and 

en to read of the cures performed by a " bmous syrup " 

LihouC desiring to taste a drop of iL Conversation and 

lion are different tbiugs, and if a newspaper fumiahea 

c former, it is doing much. 

To appreciate Ihe [rue value of new-papers, ' 

Jy to suppose that they were totally to bo riiscontinned 

r a month. We turn with hormr from the frightfijl 

BB : We deprecate such a sliock to the circnlalion of 

table talk. It would operate more unfavourably than the 

loom of November ia said, by (oreigncrs, to operate on 

he nerves of Englisbraen, and there would be nothing 

lut accounts of sudden deaths, whidi had happened in Ibe 

nierval, with tbe deliberale iqiiuiou of Ihe coroner's jury, 

' Died for wont of int^genoe I " 

■■ Lot uspnuse newspapers," says Dr.Job 
f tbe principal amusements of tbe idler is to read tho 
rotks of those minute luBtorions, the writers of n 
who, though coDttunptuouuly overlooked by the coinpi 
if bulky volumes, ore yet neeevsary in a nation where 
nuch wealth produces much leisure, and one part of th* 
people has nothing to do hut observe tlie lives a 
lei of the other." 

'■ Scots wha hac wi' Wallace bled," it known from 
: king to the meanest of his subjects. Thia dithy- 
mmbic was composed on horseback i in riding in the 
e of tempeais, over tbe wildest Galloway moor, in 
my with a Mr. ^me, who, obAerving the poet'a 
looks, forebore to speak — judiciously enough- -fori 
impnriiig " Bruce'a .Address" might bo unsafe to trido 
ith. Doubtless, tiiis stem hymn was singing it<ielf. as 
he formed it, through tho soul of Burns; but to tbe 
ml ear, it should be sung irilh the throat of the 
wljirlwind. So long as there is wanu blood in tbe heart 
Scotchman or man, it irill move in fierce thrilla 
' thia war-ode, the best, wt 
rn by any pen. 
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A SABBATH EVENING SONG. 

God on earth 1 and God in heaven ! 
God 1 who gave one day in seven 
Unto man, that he might rest 
With thy mercy in his breast ; 
God of Goodness ! I am kneeling, 
In my spirit's deep revealing 
Fervently to give thee praise, 
For the peace of Sabbath days. 
Glad and tranquil thou hast made 
This soft hour of twilight shade, 
And I ask thee, in thy might. 
To be " watchman of my night ! *' 

Let me thank thee, let me own 
At the footstool of thy throne 
All my grateful joy and love. 
Drawn from hopes that point above ; 
Let me lay my heart before thee. 
And with holy trust implore thee 
To forgive its human blot. 
Gathered in its human lot. 
listen, Father ! to my singing. 
Like a child to thee I'm clinging ; 
If I wander, guide me right. 
Be thou " watchman of my night !" 

Let me ask thee ere I sleep. 

To remember those who weep, 

Those who moan with some wild sorrow 

That shall dread to meet the morrow ; 

Let me aak thee to aUde 

At the fiunting tick ooe'i Mtt 

Where the plaints of anguish rise 

In smothered groans and weary sighs t 

Give them strength to brook and bear 

Trial pain, and trial care ; 

Let them see thy saving light. 

Be thou ** watchman of their night !" 

God of all I thou knowest well, 
Myriads of thy children dwell 
Here among us lone and blind. 
In the midnight of the mind ; 
Well thou knowest how they need 
Words to teach and hand to lead. 
Well thou knowest that they sin 
For the want of light within. 
They grope and foil, and men refuse 
To raise them up and " bind the bruise ;" 
But thou, oh God ! in judgment's might. 
Be thou *' watchman of their night !" 

God of mercy 1 God of grace I 
Keep me worthy of my place. 
Let my harp strings ne'er be heard 
When they jar with thy plain word ; 
Should the world's fur pitfall take me. 
Father 1 do not thou forsake me ; 
Let repentance cleanse the stain. 
And call me back to truth again { 
Father I Infinite and Just t 
Shine upon my path of dust. 
Lead me in the noontide light. 
And be thou ** watchman of my night !'* 



DIAMOND DUST. 

To give an early preference to honour above gain, 
when they stand in competition ; to despise every advan- 
tage which cannot be attained without dishonest arts ; to 
brook no meanness, and to stoop to no dissimulation: 
these only are the indications of a great mind, the pre- 
sages of future eminence and usefulness in life. 

Passion is a sort of fever of the mind, ^ihich leaves 
us weaker than it found us; but being intermitting, it 
is curable with care. 

Calmness of will is a sign of grandeur. 

It is much easier to know wliat men are in general, 
than to know one man in particular. 

Heahts may .agree, though heads differ. 

As ravenous birds are the quickest sighted, so are the 
worst people the greatest fault-finders. 

The true estimation of living is not to be taken from 
age, but action; some die old at forty, others infants at 
fourscore. 

A sleepless bed is a haunted place. 

The universe is an infinite sphere, whoso centre is 
everywhere, and whose circumference is nowhere. 

How much pain have those evils cost us that have 
never happened. 

We never live — ^we only hope to live. 

The greatest proof of superiority is to bear with 
impertinence. 

No truly great man*ever thought himself so. 

It happens in conversation as in different games. One 
person seems to excel, till another does better, and wo 
then think no more of the first. 

Those who can keep secrete, havo no curiosity. 

Gknivs is natiTe to the soil where it grows— is fed by 
I the air, and warmed by the mm — and is not a hot-huuf e 
plant or an exotic. 

All truly great works of art are national in the 
character and origin. 

Sympathy among men is beginning to be felt. The 
extremes of society are approximating each other — the 
xenith and the nadir of life are drawing together. Tlic 
great democratic principle of equal political rights is 
compressing society to as near a level as nature will 
justify. Remote nations shake hands with one another. 
Conventional rights are giving place to natural rights, 
and the government of force is giving way to the govern- 
ment of popular vrill and sincere action. 

The spices of uncertainty enrich the cup of life. 

Rich men have commonly more need to be taught 
contentment than the poor. 

Echo is the shadow of a sound. 

Envy is punishing ourselves for being inferior to our 
neighbours. 

We want as much moderation not to be corrupted 
with our ^ood fortune, as patience not to be dejected 
with our bad. 

So long as there is mercy in a God, hope is the 
privilege of his creatures. 

It is not all joy which produces laughter, the greatest 
enjoyments are serious. The pleasures of love, ambition, 
or avarice, make nobody laugh. 

Poethy is the natural language of all worship. The 
Bible b full of poetry ; Homer is full of religion. 
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HEALTH— THE HOMES OF THE PEOPLE. 
TuK contidnatinn of henllh ind its rondilions ii a q\>es- 
tion thit hu hithertu been Tny much confined to the 
doctor claai, jnrt M religion bu been left to the care of 
the clerical dui. The pnhlic, having at tli«r commimd 
tbe aerticcs or a Inrgc itsir or bighl; cdacaled men of 
botb theiD classes, have come to regard medicine and 
ceUgian as prnfeiBional aflaira j and they go to church on 
Simdayg, and send for the doctor when thoj are ill, 
InrabUng tboir hauls little further about either the one 
matter OT the other. 

Bat tliB people at lar|;e Ims realty i very serious prac- 
tical interest in both tbese queatiiins, though it is only 
villi that of Health and its conditions Ibat we hare Boir 
more especially to do. In tbe prenent stale of English 
•ociely, with its pupulatiou daily iiicreaaing, its towns 
rapiilly enlarging, and its metropolii a kingdom of brick 
and mortar, Ibu diSiiiion of sound knowledge concerning 
animal life, and its depmdence upon external circom- 
stances, is becoming more and more a primary want. 
tgnonnce on this ptnat i« productive of vice and anlfer- 
ing auoDg all classes, lo a much greater client than is 
generally supposed. It is, however, only when tho pre- 
valence nf want has issued in a brood of frightful ]iestt- 
lential disease, which, after doing its fatal work i» the 
dwellings of the poor, is ivafted on the impartial wind 
into the dwellings of the rich, that the Health of Towns' 
question (on bo brought to eicito a passing interest. 
And no sooner has tho p«tilence ceased, than tiie ques- 
tion is shelved, until another contagion, more fatal tlian 
before, again startles society from its apathy into a tcm- 
(HWary activity and interest in this important ijuvation. 

Now, wo would impress upon the minds of our readora, 
tho necesdl; of thdr, each and every one, taking a per- 
sonal interest in this basinees. It mailers little what the 
.cgiilature is doing, — though let us bo thankful that it 
has dono something, and municipal corporations also 
an in some finarters moving actively in the same good 
work ! but unless the people themselves lake np the 
qupstino. carry it with them into their humw, and lee to 
the dmly practice of cleanliness, temperance, vrolilatioa, 
and wholeAome ways of living thrr«, comparatively little 
benefit will issue from the Sanitary Movement. The 
Irgislaturo and the corpoiations may cleanse onr streets, 
•scnrv their bang made broad enough, and see to their 
•Scient drainage ; but into the borne they cannot enter, 
and mh the important influences which they operate 
npon the human being from birth till death, most bo 
eoosidoTad as qnite beyond their reach. 

While tecogniiiog, therefore, tbe importance of all 
pul^ measures for tho promotion of tho sanitary im- 
prarement of towns, wo would endeavour to imprcu on 
(be minda of thosa on whom the iotarual ecunooiy of; 



bonseholds depend, the importance of Ihiir taking the 

necessary steps to secure the phjocal health, comfijrt, 
and well-being of the members. All clasaei, even the 
best educated and circumstanced, are loo regardless of 
those means for the preservation of health and strength, 
which even a slender knowledge of the laws of physiology 
would leach them to be essentially requisite for that pur- 
pose. Premature and painfiil deaths, caused by condi- 
tions that are avoidable, constitute the vaet majority of 
eases recorded in the registers of dviliied society. Tho 
impurity which previuU in the most densely populated 
distticts of our large towns, creates a very atmosphere of 
disease, in »bich life is only a protracted dying. It is 
not oidf that eiisl«aco is abridged among the poor by 
deiicicut food, but it is much more frcquonlJy to by the i 
want of fresh air, by the want of light, by the want of 
eicorcisu and cheerful recreation, by defix:tive clothing, 
and by a luw stale of domoslic economy. Even when 
there is ffioil enough, the physical drcnmstances which 
surround families are often eminently pemicions. Snffi- 
deiit fumi is only one of the many conditions lequiied 
for the healthy existence of the hnman being. Pare air 
and cleanliness are quile as important, for man does not 
live by bread alone. A family may have enough to eat, 
and yet be sufiering daily from the effects of ignorant, 
and often unconsdous, self-abuse; contaminated by 
every touch, inhaling poison in every brealli they draw. 
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punity. Man has been endowed with 
may discern those laws, and live in conformity with 
thcmi and if he wU not ilisccm and apply them, he 
must sulTer. Thus, when Ibo laws of phy^logy are 
lioUlod — when men and women vill Hve in daily neglect 
of their teschingK, and subject their children to perniciaus 
physical indoences, one and all of them are rendered 
doubly liable to disease and death. 

Hus neglect of the conditions of doily health is a bight- 
(idly costly thing. It costs the rich a great deal of money 
in ^o shape of jioor-rales, for the support of widows made 
busbandleas, and children made btherless. by cholera 
and typhus- It costs a great deal too in subscriptious, to 

and asylums for the destitnle. It costs tho poor stUl 
more I it costs them thuir health, which is their only 
cental. In this is iuvretcd their all : if they lose it, 
their docket is struck, and they are bankrupt. How 
frightful is the neglect, whether it be on tbe part of 
society, or of individuals, which robs the poor man of 
his Iwslth, and makes his life a daily death I 

There are auti-war societies in England, which depre- 
cate the results of war in all their hideoua forms of 
death, and pain, and vice. We want societies against 
foul air, and uaheallhy dwellingi. which are also much 
more dcsltuctive lliaa war, tar roopo insidious, and l«a 
easy to esape or retreat from. Hear what Dr. South- 
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wood Smith 5<ays of the ill-drained districts in the east of 
London : — " The poorer clai<ses in tlieir neglected local- 
ities and dwellings are exposed to causes of disease and 
dcutJi vrliich are peculiar to them, the operation of which 
is steady, unceasnig, sure; and the result is the same as 
if twenty or thirty thuu.^and of the?c people were annu- 
ally taken out of thi-ir vvretcliL-d dwellings, and put to 
death; the actunl fact bcinir, lliat they are allowed to re- 
main in them and die. ... It has been stated tUat 
the annual slau;;hter in £K<;Iand and AVales, from pre- 
ventable causes of typhus lewr, M'hi(.'h aliucks persons in 
the vigour of life, is dorOir the atnovnt of what teas 
snjfercd bif the aHied armies iu the battle of Waterloo" 
We j'.re persuaded ihat this is no exa>;gfrate<l statement. 
On anaveraijc of years, ni'irethan i'ii;hl tliousand persons 
airauully fall victims to typhus fever in Glasgow alone. 
Xo'.v, we are shoeked by tlip news of a munler — the loss 
of a single life by physical c<iu<es ! And yet, we can 
bear almost without a shudder the reiterated statement 
of the loss of ten thousand^ of lives yearly from physical 
causes in ilaily operation, and make little or no effort for 
their removal. 

But it is not the mere loss of life only that is so appal- 
ling; there is moral death also in the unhealthy locality. 
The connection is close and intimate between physiivil 
and moral health, between domestic well-being and public 
happiness. The destructive influence of an unwholei^omc 
dwelling propagates a moral typhus worrto than the 
plague itself. When the body is enfeebled by the de- 
prussing influences of vitiated air and such like, the nn'nd, 
almost of nenessitv, takes the same low, unheallhv tone. 
Self-respect is lost ; a stu])id, inert, languid feeling over- 
powers the system; the character becomes depraved; 
and too often — eager to snatch even a moment-ary enjoy- 
ment of fuU life, to feel again the blood bounding in the 
veins, and ideas coursing each other through the muid — 
the miserable victim llies to the demon of strong drink 
for relief; hence misery, infamy, shame, crime, and 
wretchedness. The Health of Towns Commissioners, in 
their second lUi)ort, observe with truth, that '* a large 
class of crimes, arising from intemperance and the indul- 
gence of vicious ]>ropensities, is much fostered by the low 
ftate of physical comforts, wliich leads to tho use of 
stimulating drinks, and to other metiiods of imparting 
false strength to a reduced system. These act with the 
greate.-t intetisity on the inhabitants of those places 
where filth, and the absence of facilities for its removal, 
depress the energies and engender disease." 

Self- respect, that root of so many fine virtues, must 
Lave ])ure air, nnd domestic cleanliness and comfort, as 
the soil on which it is to grow, lliree-fourths of (ho 
pelty viot»s which degrade society, and swell into crimes 
\vliich ui-^trrace it, wouhl shrink before the light of self- 
nvsjK'ct. i'o encounu^e, therefore, the growth of (his root 
of liie virtues, (he mai^istrate must »ee t-o the provision of 
wcil-paved striH-ts, covered sewers, buildings with efficient 
venliiuii'.m, and a plentiful sujiply of pure wa(er; und 
the ptHiplo (hemt»olves must carry into effect, in their 
sexcial liiunes, a pracliral obser\tUu*e of tho^e simple aiul 
iiitelliuiliie laws by whiirh health is regulated. We kuii-.v 
tliat the.v Jtfo m;iiiy of the piiorer chissc'^ whom siirh 
coun:-el will nut yi^t reach; whose cupboards are nupiy, 
and whose walls arc bare; whoso ncHX'S^ities make them 
shn.tk into any hiile or ciirner which is open for them; 
whodc earnings are pO smull, that the provision of a (Mmi- 
fortable home is next to an impossibility. Still, there is 
a very lari^e ]»ri>p.jrlion of the working classes, who have 
it in thyir power to live more wisely, healthfully, and 
ha}i])ily than they do, by the observants of the natural 
laws. On such wo would urge the pnictice of habitual 
cleunlinos;>, tem])crauce, and domestic economy. Women 
have nmiJi in their jxiwer as regards all these elements of 
physical and moral well-being. The health and comfort 
of households are in their power. Let all efforts to 
Mtablish baths and wash-houses be encouraged. Public 



parks and gardens for recreation of all classas, ar« still 
wanted in many of our large towns ; there is need that 
the heart and lungs of the people be brought into 
frequent communication with the freshening influences of 
nature, and of letting their minds and bodies taste, an 
often as may be, of her sweetness and healthfulness. 
And let tills great fact be held duly in mind, that, what- 
ever Government may do in the promotion of sanitary 
measures, the great burthen of this work must always 
rest with the people themselves. 



WHAT IS THE VALUE OP A PENNY ? 

What will it buy ? Of what esteem is it in the monetary 
market ? To a person of moderate calibre in soeiety, 
what earthly good is a solitary penny ? The b^garly 
coin, assaulting the counterscarp of our pocket, seems as 
ridiculous and futile as a single rank-and-file besi^ing 
the entrenchments of a citadel I 

Sucli were our mournful, and, partly, philosophical 
reflections, as trudging home, one cold and drizzly after- 
noon in December, from the county town, whereat we had 
expended all our ready cash, except this one reproachftil 
cop}>er, the last descendant of a long line of silver, that 
seemed to upbraid us for keeping it in solitary confine- 
ment. But, though bearing the censure of the copper, 
the fault was not our own, nor did it proceed from any 
dereliction of the laws of self-interest. An inexorabte 
tailor — one of those scoui^es of society that, from the 
earliest ages, have been a gentleman's bitterest enemy— 
and a compulsory tradesman or two, had, much against 
the strong affinity of our heart and purse, rutlUessly 
severed the congenial ties, and laid their several embargos 
upon tlie allegiance we owed the sovereigns of our own 
personal dominions, and, one by one, tore them asnnder. 

It was under tho melancholy bereavement of this 
severance of our richest tics, and saddened by the con- 
trast of our outgoings and our incomings, tluit we fell into 
the d(deful train of reflection we have recorded above. 

*' llirce, nineteen, and eleven ! and one penny, makei 
four pounds ; thank you. Sir ! " observed the irascible 
tailor, as he clutched our four lovely sovereigns, and 
handed us a dirty copper, and a well-worn ragged bit of 
paper, i»lled a receipt, in exchange for so much beauty of 
feature and flnLoh. With a deep malediction — which, for 
prudential motives, we muttered to ourselves — we strode 
with all the indignant feelings of an injured gentleman, 
from the jircsence of the man wlio had so sliamefnlly 
abused our generous int«.'ntions of ])atronizing him more 
extenifrively.and cut us abruptly short in our philanthropic 
resolves. But to return to our ])ariah penny. 

** What '." we exclaimed, growing irritated at the remem- 
brnnce of our collapsf,d ]>urse, and rendered savage 
by the sjuteful rain, that bei;;an to sound with dostruc- 
tivu violence upon our new gossamer, bou^'ht in a 
niouient of delusive sunshine, and which, in the full 
C'.uilidence of heavenly liierenity, we were bearing home, 
on our august In* ul. *' What good is this old dirty bit of 



copper to us ? '* we continued, [iropounding our queries 
aliiutl, and striving to get over the last half-mile before 
the ihreutening ^torln should deprive us of all the garni- 
I lire of our ntfw hat, a point we felt to be far from jiniblem- 
atieal. *' Tliough histui7 tells us that twelve sparrows 
Wire bought for a penny, who, in these metallic days, 
would take the trouble Ut catch nue for twice two pennies ? 
C.iiitound the penny 1 It is quite an insult to be bur- 
theiii-d with such plebeian rubbish. And such a mean, 
battered tiling; why, a bef^i^ would not condescend to 
pi<;k it up. Wo won't go home with it, that's flat. 
Better have a positive nothing, than such a negative 
something ! We'll throw the tailor's paltry balance to 

the " 

But just as we were about to dive into the yasty regioiis 
of our bankrupt pocket, to drag the oflensix'e coin to the 
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light of reprobation, wo were hastily admonished, that if 
we had any regard to the salvation of our four-and-niiie, 
to seek the shelter of a cart-lodge that stood hard by, 
inviting ns, with open sides, to take advantage of the 
hospitality of itd roof, from a perfect cataract that came 
8i)outing down, I'lnying over our gossamer, with all the 
nialii:ioii9 oxubt'muoe of n tirc-eiigino. 

" It i.s very cold antl very wet to-day. Sir,** obscr\'cd a 
poor woman, scared on one of the shaftj of a waggon, us 
we hun-icdly entered the bhed. 

" Very" was the discourteous reply, as we shook our- 
selves, like a Newfoundland dog just out of 1 he water, but 
without any of the playful grimaces of the honest qua- 
druped. 

" Would you please sit down. Sir?" resumed the 
woman in a foreign accent, rising respectfully from lier 
luird seat, and removing her basket of wares from the 
opposite shaft, and coming out of the i*od.s, to make way 
for our entrance. Tliere was a tone in the voice, and 
a courtesy in the manner, in which she offered tlie most 
sheltered portion of the exposed lodge to our use, that 
touched us at once, and — why not own it — brought a 
blush to our cheek. 

Compromising with the poor woman's kindness, wo 
made her resume her ]>lacc, and making a chair of the 
vacant shaft, entered into conversation with the female 
hawker, for such she appeared; for as we lifte<l her 
basket out of the wet iuto the waggon, we perceived that 
her stock in trade, a very scanty one, consisted of a few 
infantile books, a wooden doll or two, sundry reels of 
cotton and skeins of thread; these with half-a-dozcu 
boxes of lucifers, and a few bits of stick picked up in her 
day*s perambulation, comprised the whole wealth of her 
wieker shop. 

To our inquiries, she said she was a German by birth, 
and had cumc with her husband and children to England 
three years ago, but had lost them all, and was now alone 
in the world, without friend or kindred; but obserN-ing 
me about to rise, for the rain was abating, the timidly 
inquired, if " the good lady at home wanted any little 
tiling out of her basket ?" 

" Wliy, really, my good woman," we replied, humi- 
liated at our inabiUty to respond to her appeal, and 
giving the tailor au extra cutm;, in tlie proftinility of our 
heart, for fleecing us to the last stiver, *' the fact is, we 
have actually no money left, or we would have looked at 
your wares before ; no, not a shilling 1 " 

" A shilling ! God bless me I A shilling would buy all 
my basket." 

'* No, not even a sixpence 1 " 

** Oh, Sir, I could not think you buy so much, if you 
ha<i i* she replied ingenuously, and in much surprise at 
:iuca an idea. 

" lleally not a fanning, but this dirty old ," and 

we i: rasped the hated copper. 

" Thank you, never the Mime, Sir; nobody buy more 
than a (lenny of mo at a time. A penny buy much," she 
reAiinied, ob:<erving us dive desperately inti> our (loeket. 

*' We meant to t>ay, we had nothing but this one 
))euny; and if it ran be of auy use to you, you lure 
heartily welcome to it." So saying, we tlirust it iuto 
her hand. 

" Wluit will you please take, Sir.^' she inquired, 
rising to her basket. To our repudiatiou of such an idea, 
she overwhelmed us vvith thanks; aaid it was the lir.ii 
farthing she hail taken that day, and that the iM>nny was 
quire a blessing to her. 

" Such a trifle is not worth your thanks, good woman." 

"Oh, Sir!" she rejoined, earnestly, "it is a d<;al for 
a poor woman to be thankful for. This penny will buy 
many things." 

" AL, indeed 1" we ezdaimed with some interest, as 
the thon^t of our knotty difficulty being solved, flashed 
through our mind. " What* on earth, of any possible 
good, will « linglB penny buy ?" 



" Me tell you. Sir what it buy for poor people, and 
Grod keep you never know 1 First, it buy bread enough 
for my breakfast and supper; then a little tea, for two 
times; and then it buy six pounds of coal, enough for 
three nights' firing. And only think, Sir, wliat cold long 
nights these are, and no Are at all." 

"Six pounds of coal!" we exclaimed, in amazement. 
" Is it possible tliat poverty can go to market on so 
little ! and warmth, the body's twin aliment with food, 
nmy be bought at a penny's cost ! Truly, necessity is a 
great school, and poverty a stern-faced teacher ! " Re- 
seating ourselves, we put various questions to the poor 
creature, which led to the following detail from her lips, 
and which, for the knowledge of those who, like our- 
selves, were ignorant of tlie virtue of a penny, we give 
in full : — 

" I and my husband and three little children, cam« 
over to this country nearly tliree years ago. Sir; but my 
husband was run over in the streets of London, the first 
week he got here, and died in the hospital from the hurts 
he got in his back ! Tliat was a sad trial. Sir; and I 
thought my heart would break, left a lone woman in a 
strange country, with my little cliildren, and no home« 
nor no money in the world. I thought nothing could be 
worse than that. Sir ; but, I did'nt know what sorer trou- 
bles I luid to bear. Well, God is still very good. With 
the few shillings the gentleman gave mo at the inquest, 
I bought a basket and some little trifles, as threads and 
nc(;dles, cliildren's books, matches, and doUs ; and with my 
infant on my back, and one of my children in each hand, 
trudged over the country, and came at last to this town ; 
and took a bit of a room at ninepence a week, where I 
used to leave my children, with a morsel of fire to keep 
them warm, while I went round tlie country, one day 
this way, another that; never coming home till night. 
Sometimes I took a sixpence, and sometimes less, and 
often nothing at all. And, oh. Sir ! how my heart used 
to ache when my little ones came out, when they heard 
my step on the stair, and ask me if I bring any supper 
home, for they were very hungry! They were terrible 
days and nights, those Sir, with my hungry and shivering 
children. Go<I knows they were; but they were happy 
ones compared to now — to now," and her voice broke, 
and she broke into tears, " for I had sometliing to live 
for, and give mo heart to labour — but its very different 1 
now." 

"Why did you not strive to get back to your own 
country, when you lost your husband ?" we inquired, 
as the poor creature paused. 

" I did. Sir, I did, and walked all the way to Dover, to 
see the consul, and ask him to send mo over the water, 
with the children, and then I'd beg my way to Nassau, 
my native place, where I was sure of a home at my 
sister's. But as soon as I got to Dover, my baby was 
taken with the small-pox, and though the parish doctor 
was very good and kind, the poor little thing died six 
days after. Well, Sir, I can't ex]>ect you to feel for my 
sorrows. At lost, I saw the consul, but he could'nt do 
nothing for me, he said, but bid mu try and get an 
honest living where I was ; and then he gave me a six- 
]K>iice, and sent me away." 

" A sixpence ! The lieartless ! A sixpence, im- 

]K>S!>ihle!" we cried, indignantly. 

" Giul Almighty kuDws it is true; and I liad eighteen 
miles to walk back to my lodging. Well, Sir, it was last 
winter, and a bitter cold day ; and while I was away in 
the snow, miles ofl*, my httle ones had got a few sticks 
and made a tire, tor we'd no coals, to keep them warm; 
when somehow — 1 never heard the rights of it — my girl'a 
clothes caught fire, — and Gvod knows she liad few enough 
on; and the neighbours ran iup when they hcanl my 
child's shriek, and put out the tire, and had her off to 
the infirmary ; and there she lay. Sir, three whole mouths 
before she died, suffering like a martyr. 

Hut that was not at all. Sir, for the very day she died. 
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my little Billy, who pined away after hia sister, caught 
the measles, and — God be good to me — I lost him. Sir, 
ten days after the other. Oh dear! oh dear', then I 
knew. Sir, what grief was, and misery too. And I 
thought for certain my heart would break, for I hod such 
a pain here, and tightness in my throat, that I could not 
breathe, or get a minute's rest. But the landlady turned 
me out, for I had'nt paid the last week's rent, for I 
could' nt go out while my last child was a dying. Sir. And 
though it was a cold empty room, with nothing on earth 
but a bundle of straw, and an old chair, it had been a 
long time the home of my children. And it was like 
losing them all again, to be turned out of it ; but I had 
to go, Sir, and leave my basket with the woman, till 1 
could pay the rent. And what became of mc for some 
days I don't rightly know, for I think I must have lost 
my senses ; for when I came to myself, three days aflcr, I 
was a lying wet and very cold, under a hay stack, a long, 
long way off. But the rain's over, Sir, and you are very 
good to listen to a poor woman's troubles. Thank you. 
Sir, many times, for your goodness — ^for I can get myself 
a little drop of tea fo night, to warm me, with your good 
money. God I hope to bless you. Sir, and I give you my 
hearty thanks." 

And rising np, the poor woman prepared to leave the 
shed, preparatory to her yet long journey homo ; but wo 
did not, however, allow her to depart, till she had been 
directed the way to our domicile, and given injimctions 
that she should weekly call, as she took her rounds, at 
our residence. 

That she had complied with this request, is evidenced 
every Monday morning by our youngest boy running in 
with delight to apprise his mother, that the German 
woman — for whom he entertains a colloquial partiality, is 
come again; and while eliciting money for his juvenile 
speculations, reminds his father, that the bereaved 
outcast who has sought the temporary luxury of his 
hearth, was the firsf teacher who taught him the golden 
lesson, of how little may give comfort to the necessitous, 
and what real value there is in a i>enny. 



ILLUSTRATIONS OF POPULAR PROVERBS. 

" The watched pot nerer boils." 

We very much question whether there was ever such a 
busy, bustling, fiissy woman as Mrs. Valentine Smith ; 
at least, we never met with one that was anything like a 
match for her, in the art of making *' much ado about 
nothing;" an art common enough, it is true, and prac- 
tised to an amazing extent both in private and public 
life. Mrs. Smith kept her servant in a constant worry ; 
she was here, and there, and everywhere at once ; from 
the attic to the kitchen, from the kitchen to the attic, 
and even down into the cellar, was this notable housewife 
rushing from morning to night, as though her very life 
depended upon her keeping constantly in motion. 

" Let us then be up and doing,*' 

she would say to Mr. Valentine, who, although rather a 
" fhst Dmn»" was not nearly fast enough for her ; 

*' With a heart for any fate ; 
Still jichiRving, still pumuing, 

who pause will be too late.*' 



It win bo seen here that she had, according to htr 
notions, amended the text of Longfellow, whose beautiful 
"Psalm of Life" was, upon the whole, a great favourite 
with her, because it taught, as she said, the great lesson 
that we should always ** keep moving." 

" Learn to labour, and to wait.** 

■he thou^t was the only weak line in the poem; and, 
therefore, she substitnted the above words, without ei- 
■ctly knowing what those who " paused " would be " too 
late "for ; it might be for a dinner, or an evening party ; 
a iteam-boftt or railway excwiioi^ a play, or a aemion 



these, and the management of domestic affairs, compre- 
hended all tliat she understood of " the great business of 
life ;" and the more of this business she could get through 
in a little time, the better did she conceive she was doiug 
her duty. And so, as we said before, it was hurry, and 
bustle, and drive with her from year to year ; and yet, 
somehow, matters did not prosper with her ; almost every 
thing she put her hand to sho spoilt, simply because she 
was in too much of a hurry — could not wait for results ; 
but would insist upon outstripping Time, and was so ctm- 
stantly pulling at the old gentleman's forelock, and urging 
him to move faster, that he grew vexed and angr}', and 
refiiscd to yield to her those good gifts which he be8iowe<l 
upon others, who were more patient and mindful of his 
often apparently slow, yet sure and steady, progress. 

" Confound the stuff 1 it never will boil, I do believe," 
said Mrs. Valentine Smith, as she stood by the parlour 
fire, watching a pint of milk which was simmering in a 
saucepan, and which was intended to be poured over 
some bread for her husband's breakfast, as soon as it 
should reach the ]K>int of ebullition. " Here have I been 
standing for the last quarter of an hour or more, watch- 
ing that provoking milk, and it wont boil. How very 
tiresome it is, to be sure. " 

Then, going to the door, she called out, "Jane ! bring 
another stick or two ; this milk ii7i7/ not boil /" Whereat 
Jane remarked to her fellow-servant, that ''Missus 
had much better have left it in the kitchen, where 
there was a good fire which would have bilcd it in no 
time." 

The wood was taken up, and duly inserted by "Missus," 
piece by piece, between the bars, a process which was at- 
tended by some soiling of the fingers, and scorching of 
the fietce, already sufficiently red and flustered ; and the 
sticks ignited and crackled, and the little tongues of 
flame, like flery serpents, wreathed and curled around the 
sauceiian, and still the milk would not boil; then the im- 
patient lady called for the bellows, and puffed away with 
nervous vigour. To sit quiet for a minute or two, and 
wait, was quite out of the question ; to go about any- 
thing else was equally so ; and so she hunted up all the 
scraps of paper, letter envelopes, and loose leaves of 
books that were to be readily laid hands on, and offered 
them up to this lacteal Moloch. 

Talk of " Patience upon a monument, smiling at grief, 
wliat was that to Mrs. Smith upon the hearth-rug, almost 
weeping over the milk that would not boil, with one eye 
fixed steadfastly upon the saucepan, and the other wander- 
ing restlessly nrouiid the room in search of more waifs 
and strays in the paper way. She had already begun to 
cast longing looks on a chair with a broken leg, and it 
was plain that Tommy Smith's spotted horse, and Julia's 
plump-faced doll, would not much longer escape the fiery 
destruction which they well merited, for having wandered 
out of their proper sphere — the nursery. 

l^L's. Smith hail already made predatory excursions to 
the book-case, and the chiffonier drawers, when she heard 
a sound, the iminirt of which sho knew but too well ; and 
turning, she beheld the milk, which she had tended so 
long and so carefully, foaming over the sides of the sauce- 
pan, as if intent upon getting into the fire and out of the 
way of her sui)erintending anxiety, as quickly as possible. 
Oh ! what an injured woman did Mrs. Smith conceive 
herself to be, then ; she that was always trying so hard, 
and using so much exertion, to make matters go on 
smoothly — to have every thing nice and comfortable up- 
stairs and down-stairs, and all over the house. And 
injured she really was, by those penonal enemies of hers — 
the fire and the milk, which had evidently formed a mali- 
cious coalition to discomfit and annoy her. And insult 
was added to injury, for, just at that moment, down to his 
breakfast came Mr. Smith, and observing her flushed and 
heated appearance, and quickly learning the cause, he 
■aid, with that provoking mile of hia, — 

" ynxj, my dear Jolii^ yon turely were intended fisr tk 
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Miid of all Kork, (Dil not for the wife of a Treosurj clerk. 
What mold pOBSeu jon to have the luillE up hero U> boil? 
Louli aC .your nice bright ban ; of courw you will dean 
Ihmnj that will only bo bir and pro|ier. you kno*." 
Then, ohsaninR her eyes were beginning to fill with lean, 
he diuiged his taoB of Irony into one of kiodnes*, anil 
wntioueil. — 

'• llul nevpr niad ; it it not so great ■ diuutfr after 
all; 1 am a liCthi out ot aort!!, and do not think milk 
would hi? quite Iho thing; ao riu; for the uilTee, and ait 
down ijnivUjF. But, lirit rif all, go and niah your hands 
uhI taari, that's a good creoturo- Why, one woald think 
that yoD had bad all Itie alovoa in the house to rloan, 
dnce you |^t u|i thia uioming, and the lirca to light inlu 
the bargain." 

And here ho began to reUpie into bia farmer tone of 
iranri so Mrs. Smith thought it best to go and perform 
the nrcHsary abluUan<, and to pat bentlf a little to 
rights 1 which she did with remarkabUt celerit j, and rc- 
lutnud, In a few minutes, with her oldest son and daaghter, 
the one about ten, and Ilio other eight years of age, who, 
since sii o'clock, had been pursuing their etuUiea in tlioir 
bal-roams. 

Ill the edocatioTi of her children, as in every other 
matter, Mrs. Hmith rhs an advocate of tliB fordng 
syslBin. It is unknown the number of schools lo which 
she had pat them and taken them sway again, alter a 
ahoK lime, heeanie they did not " get on " Tut enough. 
8he bad no patience with the tedious methods of instruc- 
tion practiBed by all tlie teaehen of " the young idea," 
wba bad come under her notitw; and had, therefore. 
adt^tod and wai carrying out a plui of her own. by which 
■he 0T|i*cted thai the work of education, usually extended 
over many yean, might be Hocompliihed in half the time 
or less. She had been ttjing thia plan for about two 
years, but it had not, as yet, yielded any great results ; 
although she had watched for them, very eagerly, too, and 
gone through pretty niueh the same proceaaci ai >be had 
that morning tried wiih tlie milk, which would not boil 
while it was looked at, and would when the fuperiutending 
care was withdrawn, and then boiled furiously and to 
waste. As Mn. Smith had taken the aaacepan of milk 
out of the hands of those whose proper provineo it was 
In giie it due attention, ao had she taken her chihlrea's 
rniitdn from under the care of the persona best qualified 
to train and educate tliem, fi>r she could not bear, as abo 
nid, to ire them getting on so slowly ; there must, she 
waa snre, be something wrong in the ijitcm j it was her ' 
Mief that schoolnrustcrs and mistresses only taaght the 
chitdrvn so groiluaDy, in order that (liey might be kept at 
srhool the kngcr, and she meant to show what cuuld ba 
done by the forcing system at home. She, therefore, had 
engaged, as her cuadjutor. a daily govomeas — a thin spare 
perann. with true grey eyes and a sharp nose, who spoke 
very quickly and snappishly, walked briskly, and seemed 
always in as gml a hurry as Mrs. Hiiuth herself. But 
l*t it not bo snppnied that this profiled Instructor of 
youth had the sola and whole ilirection of Alias and Master 
Smith's educaiioQ ; she came but to work out the minute 
details of their mamma's comprrheiiaite pbrns, and to act 
•cconling to her directinni. She, as we before intimated, 
had taken the matter into her own hands; and it waa at 
once laughable and piliablv to see bow unceasingly, with 
Ike poker of indiscretion and the bellows of impationce, 
she stirml and blew the fire of iastraction, beneath the 
Muuwpan of understanding ; and how the more she stirred, 
and iLe more she blew, and worried and flustered herself, 
the leu cfaanire there appc«red of tlie accomplishment of 
bar wishes. The minds of her children, like the milk, 
would ibt bc/ofvtti into (be boiling stage of perfection ; 
■ad poor Mn> S, was almost at her wits' ends, at tbevery 
■n«l«nt bllur* of lirr hopes and elTorta. 

lir. Smith snu an cany, careless, good-natured man, 

fond of society, food of his wife and childrea. of which 

' ■ ' " ■■ ■ ' « aUoded toownen of Ua spotted 



horse and doll, who were quite young, and the quiet 

mure young lady and gentleman who now walked into 
the room, with their mamma, and gave bim the morning's 
greeting in as cold, and proper, and precise a manner aa 
though they had been two automatoni, and then took 
their places at the breaUait-table, looking as if a load of 
cares and gtwh, too heavy for expression, lay npon ll 
youug hearts vnisbingly, and deadened all their feelings 
and faculties. Whether it was that Mr. Smith, (rom be- 
ing aa he had said ''a little out of sorts," waa more prone 
lt> reflection than common on this particular morning, or 
that the practical illustration of his wife's fordng system, 
nbicli be bad just witnessed, followed so closely as it waa 
by the appearance of the two living examples of the mis- 
chievous results of that system now before lum, made lum 
think more deeply and obsene more closely than be waa 
wont to do, we cannot say ; but certain it was that, in- 
stead of being satisGed with a mere glance and a smile, 
and a joke or two ujKin their studious looks and want of 
animation, be sat gazing and guing on tbem, until, when 
tbey led; the room, throwing down the paper, which he 
liod taken up but could nut rend, he turned to Mrs. Smith 

"My dear Julia, you are killing these children, y 
are indeed, in your absurd baste to complete their ei 
cation. They will die early, lake my word for itj or, if 
tbey Uve, it wiU be as useless mcmbeis of sodety, having 
both their mental and bodily powers weakened and im- 
paired by the severe discipline to which you arc subject- 
ing lliem, at a time when they are nn&t to bcai' it. Tlie 
human frame, as well as the mind, requires exercise, re- 
laxation, and amusement J and the fruiti of instruction, 
like tliose of the earth, if forced into premature develop- 
ment, will assuredly disojipoint our expectations, posaess- 
ing few nutritive or lasting qualities. There is a certain 
time required for the perfecting of every nark ; ami 
reasonable would it bo fur the husbandman to set himself 
dawn hy hia field of sprouting corn, and expect, by watch- 
ing it and pulling at the green blades, to make it grow 
the bslcr, as for you to endeavour, as yon are constantly 
doing, to effect your objects, and realize your wishes, 1^ 
all this hurry and impatience, which but defeats the one, 
and renders the other longer, if nut impossible, of attain- 
ment. The husbandman, you know, sows his com. and, 
except giving due attention to it at the proper periods, 
leaves it entirely to the elements, feeling assured that ho 
will reap the fruits in due season ; so the judicious in- 
structor will plant the seeds of knowledge in the mind, 
and leave tbem to expand, and germinate, aud fructify, 
neither negW'tAil of th«r proper cultivation nor over- 
anxious to witness speedy reinilts from his Uboora. Do, 
my dear, give up (his fordng system — this pton of doing 
every thing in a hurry, and you will And that we shall go 
on much more pleasantly, and, in the long run, mora 
qnickly, depend upon it. I have, hitherto, been too De> 
gleclful of wliat was going on at home — too carelesa and 
indiHcrent about domestic al!airs ; thus the duties and 
spousibililica of the Gunily have all seemed to rot n| 
you. But.forlbefuture.itslialinot beso; let the altered 
line be restored in your favourite |ioam ; and let the les 
which it teaches be well considered by both of us, 1 
while I " learn la labour," you may " Itarv la vati," 
Ibe desired nnulta of oar united eflurts for our mulual 
happineoi. and the preparation of our children for the lib 
which is here and hereafler. 

Mrs. Smith was astonished, and alfected, and, hy de- 
grees, convineeil. This appeal to her heart and judgment 
operated beneficially; and had her husband talked to ber 
in this way before, she would sooner have become tha 
altered woman wldch she heoeeforth was. The sharp- 
nosed guvemcsa forthwith had her dismisHl, and the 
children were allowed to go through the usual routine ut 
eduialion ; there waa less bustle and hurry in the house, 
and yet the household concern* were butler managed; 
there waa no suck continual change of servant* ••' tbara 
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B«*'J t', ^ff. a.'. 'J if •■h'* '>-* ',rj«: of T::*rr.'. w^vrjin?, •'Xi in- 

chn^yl t// do, *?i': -Rovilfi *ftv. " You hvJ r^-*T<rr tiirn t/> 
< oifi* 'I'b^r work f^/T a r/.ir.«i*^ or t»o, for ii i- &n old kx*d 
ft tnui tA)lu^, that — 
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^m xtits ink {lortraiU. 

THE LITTLE BOYK OF LONDON. 

AKTIC/.K ••KCOVI*. 

fin m««*<», and with rf-iaMou t^i l:ttl«» V»y=, thft etrect- 
of lyindon, like thf; brain, ri.'iV l/i: divided into two 
h^iiii*ph«:r*'«, the onrf riio:!:ty con : tiri? of h*-*-hiv<-s hwl 
this oth*rr of wa«|i'«' n^-t« ; the fir>t ji-jj-tiJaTed with a 
«prinklin(^ of drr>n<T«, and the Utter with -tin^'lt-s w&e])»; 
■Jid the fiain«! furnrner's sun, whirh entires irjillions of 
the«ie in*t*irtn to revel in it«, warM.tli, arnid the flowers of 
tho fieidx, and the lane* in th*: nir>l district.-?, dran-; f'»rth 
the " Little Ik>ys of L'jndon'' to run about in if* ^tr^.■^■t.- 
and ifiuarefiy and (rather the ^jiuriouily honied verii.ir.-ular 
indi|^ehou4 to the metrojKilitan g'utters. As the frtillnL-itS 
of a country lane i<< often, to the amazement of the 
ruralizing wHrkney, alrnoit instant Jiii«r**u-ly converted into 
a lilliputian uproar, by the !-iniultMneou<! croaking of 
myria/M of frojfn, ex|H'<;tant for the refrir-^hin^ shower. 
Hit, the quiet, natural to the bye- streets of I>indun, is 
often suddenly rhnnired into an irreat a din as all the 
ehurcli tMrlln in lyjndon, or JulIienN monster band, 
would pn/dure, by frettini^ up a little revolution, and 
all jdayinf; different tune^ at the s-nno moment, by 
fthoaU of the little fttrcet boy jMijiuhition, ju«!t let U>o«c- 
from pptlagogia^ ea^rer for the exhihiratini.; and mus- 
cular i^ame^ of "jump a littb* nri;:t:iil, one, two, tliree," 
"whoop," or ** privoniTM' ba-e,*' wport^ handed down to 
the littli* boy race from th« ir nnri'-tor-. 

Wi; have riften htood nnxiyed, tnvin^f riur brain, and 
mentally eJM:ulati*fi, "where on earth eould the«e swarms 
of buxxin^ partieleH of humanity have spnini; from V* Jiut 
one mi|(ht a<i well a«k, where ail the tlies eome froui and 
1^1 t<i; ilicc|ueHtion would be more answ<;rable than the 
niyiiti'rioOft homen of our Htn*et. juvenilex. 

From the Kmall value at which they are eMimatt-d bj 
HoHety, their ip^'at numeri»il nurnber, and their intricate 
diifHcminatlon throuKh the mfizi.'H of tlu; prijmlntion, like 
thn \tmny in the currency, they may be considered as 
beloiiKingto the lowest order of human metal roiiH>d info 
life, and, thi'refore, properly H])eakint;, " cr>|i))er little 
boyfl." They are an illuslration of llirt maxim, that the 
more plentiful an article, the cheaper itn price. 

If " plenty" ineanH " cheapnttH'*," then " Htllt! boyH,'* 
bflnKiiuite a>t abundant, am of no more value than Mpratff ; 
Um* lattiT diminulive infMiiber of tlie r>cenii " cr.nicN in" 
fHily in November, whih' "little Iiovh" are not oidy 
"III" in every month of the year, but never " go out" 
(of M«><on). 

Now, the hi^h court, of Nnlurc, in ifn inscrutalih* 
windom, M-ems to have maiie it a " rule absolute" with 
l«|[ard to "little boy^," that the cheaper, i.e. the p<K»n-r, 
Chit Moil from which th'>y spring, the more plentiful the 
planlH it proiluce.i, bc-in;; a kintl of "topsy-turvy" 
N^lation to the rstabliHlied and unders1i>o<I order of 
afplnUtural product irui ; and tho nean-r tho human 
•nlnial U reducetl to fellowship with the lower, and 
th* more it burn»WN, the f;n>ater it as.-iniilat4^H to the 
(teninillty of thr rabbit ^iMMdeH. " Well," payn on« of 
tbt higher human auimala to his poorer fellow, "if 
NlClire leiidH ninutha, alio always wnda hwvcii to put 
In th«in ?"— " Ym," ia the reply; "but dotw aho not 
fWj oIImi amd tho moutha to one pbce, and tlie loaTca 



TLtr "lirrle "tnet box" eosmiiahT, like all othcn 
froai tb*- Cr#-4t:ra d 'jwnward*, instincTiTelr ft^ the ne- 
c«f— i^j of a ralinr fower of »Mne kind; and alt hooch 
•:1^ Lilii^Titiar. v.oetr day be regardc-d by the naperfidal 
tr.:n}rer fc= a de^ul'^-.rr niaij of livinz partide*, actinjr 
i riff i vidua!} r, we a-fi:re such persons that they really have 
i a roTemzLent, uxjderst'v.'d, if not expi«»«ed, althourh we 
a7>; cot |.r4^r>are^d to Q.«H!:rt that it mar not be somewhat 
of a (ie«i::torr and nc certain kind. But the focietr m 

■ 

y .uriiT, ar.'i, like ail iitfaiti nation-, the complete eist of 

■ tJieir Qf/if: jTiLj be i^d to be founded, or wivnight out of 
the conqueror's text, "uipht against right," and the 

■ " Vi\ gie you a punch of the head/' of the roung 
marauder to the retreating, ner\'oa« little boy, who haa 

, been plundered of his stock of marbles, are words 
; vaj^jurcd out of the same spirit which caused the defeat 
i of the many-manned " Darius," at .\rbela, by that 
ancient ami jiuznacioa^ youth, Alexander, and in what 
ofinsiats the superior generosity of a " Ciesar" to a fallen 
enemy, to that of the chivalric feeling of yon little boy, 
who stands, Odotsus-like, with clenched fist«, over hii 
prostrate fr>e, submitting to taunts and gibes, but refrain- 
iTj_Mo"hit him when he is dowu:" his verrnesration 
put- to shame the boys of larger growth, who never strike 
!! I hard as when their brother is fallen. 

Tlie little boy government, then, is a kind of embryo- 
mihtary, or fii^ti-cuff despotism, and " a word and a 
blow," like a brace of chained cannon-balb, ever act in 
conc£'rt, and are almost as inseparable as the Siamese 
twins ; it i^ the essence of their code. 

With nations, as with individuals, the end of age is 
the commencement of childhood, and frequently rice 
versa. The habits of these juveniles are the same as 
those of the more primitive nations ; and they assimilate 
to the early Greeks in their fondness of strengthening 
their minds, and bracing their muscles under the azure 
vault of heaven, although constrained within the walls of 
earth, much more than a shallow obser\-er would imagine. 
Look at that member of the parochial flock, in his uni- 
frjrm attire, with the bright brass plate, the tacit trumpet 
which bla/es forth to the world his obligations to that 
society whose benevolence has made him a " charity 
boy ;" pcc how studiously he cons his lesson, and ex- 
changes ideas with his fellow students in the street on 
sr)ine knotty point in primitive arithmetic, or the abstruse 
and ancient alpha, beta, which is to be the stepping-stone 
by which he U to climb the steeples of erudition. Tlic 
I-rfmdon streets and courts are his groves, and some 
neij^hbouririg arch- way, or the threshold of his School- 
house, is his porch; he is jieripatetic par excellence 
and improjtiptu ; yes, the street boys have on instinctive 
Demosthenic jipirit floating among them, and their diurnal 
and nocturnal habits arc like their dormitories, of neces- 
sity clas^^ic without being aware of, or caring about the 
attic race at all. 

They arc " comic imps f>f the farce," whose daily lives 
are a satire upon tliosc who assert the fintitness of our 
niuf'h abused climate for o]>rn air pastimes, vegetating as 
they do almost incessantly amid tho smoke and under 
the t;lare of the gas-lights in the streets of the metropolis. 
Itt fo;i:gy atmosphere is the element in which the iron 
of their constitutions become "case hardened." 

With regard to longevity, tho calculations must be 
em)neous, which makes the little boy race subject to a 
higher rate of mortality than their seniors. For our part, 
w«* think they must have 'al? Icist twice tho number of 
lives usually attributed to that highly civilized descendant 
of the tiger kind connected with the memory of Wliit- 
tingt4)n. 

As for hospitals, those dumb physicians, those station- 
ary Samaritans, which dot the metropolis, tho Jlittle boys 
of the street admhre more than fear. No enemy is so 
soon forgotten at pain, and they will tell their comrades, 
after coming out of one of these institutions, " how plum- 
my clean the boardi were, and flt to eat off oi. ** 
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Thase MtUe street boyn are the little pages of the book 
of age. Hems in its index which give a ready reference 
to the future man ; they are the initial letters of good, 
had, or indifferent, awaiting each change of life to fill 
out the word. 

Man is considered, and undoubtedly is, an imitatiye 
animal ; not so with little street boys, they are as a rare 
original, they are struck at one blow of the die, " hcy- 
presto, " and they are as full and perfect little boys a** at 
any time of their little boyhood. Tlie streets are moulds, 
into which if a small unformed atom of humanity is 
dropped, it is immediately cast, and wants but a little 
friction from the pavement to become as perfect and as 
completely finished as any other new coin. Therefore, 
we cannot see why man, in his arrogance of being a full 
grown "aristocrat of creation," should talk so much about 
tha imitative powers of ** little boys. " Man shoots out 
trom the bov as the small end of a telescope from its 
larger end ; the little boy is made before the man, there- 
fore, if there is any imitation, it must be on the side of 
! manhood. 

! They have a language of their own which would defy 
' the most learned philologist to trace it to its roots. It 
' abounds with adjectives, and possesses such a curious 
and so large an amount of idiomatic phrases, that to 
attempt their enumeration in our small space would be 
like putting a squadron of cavalry in a sentry-box. 

The disciples of Euterpe need not languish long for 
want of native talent if they would but dig the native 
ore from the little boy mine and fashion it, for astonish- 
ing is the development of the organ of tune in these 
" street boys;" and notwithstanding the difficulties under 
which they pursue the study, they' master the "Jew's- 
harp," conquer the " accordion," and even produce nut 
only tunes from the " mouth-organ," but from their ovm 
natural organ — the mouth, not to mention the efficiency 
they attain in the manufacture of castanets out of bones, 
and the accuracy with which they will keep time with 
the "organ boy" through a complete tune. If that 
" hero of a hundred" victories in the musical world, M. 
Jnllien, wished to do our " little street boys" common 
justice, he would give them all " gallery orders" on one 
of his best nights, for they are the spontaneous heralds 
of his musical conquests, and do more to make his 
"polkas" popular than all the advertising vans or literary 
eulogies of the " fourth estate," no matter whether 
composed for the violin, the piano, or the whole republic 
of wind instruments. The "little street boys" imme- 
diately set and arrange them to their flesh and blood 
mouth orguis, which are self-inflating. The tune is 
wafted through the world on the wings of fame. Ladies 
in their drawing-rooms, tradesmen in their shops, and 
(probably in place of going to sleep) young members in 
the House hum " the new air," not knowing they have 
learned it, and but little dreaming of its having been 
picked up in the streets. 

A great portion of the street boy's life is passed in 
games, and which many of them indulge in, even while 
having charge of the " buby." The charge of a baby, 
in the senior world, is sometimes considered as a bar to 
amusement ; but it is no bar to the street boy ; he is the 
one to conquer a difficulty ; down goes the infant on to 
some neighbouring and friendly door-step, and off he is 
to " buttons" or •' marbles." 

The genuine London street boy, and who is known 
among his compeers as the " cheeky boy," is a curious 
contradictory compound of good and bad, of all other 
boys; he is open-hearted, but cunning; ignorant, but 
shrewd ; generous, but selfish ; in fact, a small bundle of 
pankmf ; the contents of " Pandora's" box, steeped in 
honey and vinegar ; he will run of errands, fight, make 
grimaces, torment the girls, frighten the oats, throw stones 
at the birdt bk the par^ hold horses, or, as himself will 
teQ YOU, do anything. The ttroots are to him what 
the not-houa is to tfaa azoti^ and the influenee of a 



tropical sun to the fair sex, propellanta of maturity. 
He possesses a degree of precocity unknown in the 
annals of the human race, and the robust rubicund 
countrymen by the side of the London boy, is as much 
a pigmy in intellect, as the boy is dwarfish to the men 
in physical strength. 

Yet tliis rich vein of intelligence lies dormant, for the 
" copper little boys," instead of being gathered and 
cftrefully tended, as plants of worth, are pennitted to fill 
the garden of sociity with ** ill weeds," which ultimately 
have to be plucked by the hands of the law. GoM is 
Ifivished ui)on the cultivation of a beautiful, but soulless 
flower, but begrudged for the expansion of that briirhtcyt 
of the flowers of "Eden," the human intellect. Is there 
less beauty in the wild plants of humanity, growing as 
plentififl as stinging nettles at our very doors, than in tlie 
petted subjecTts of the realms of Flora. We think not. 
Then let society arouse from its sluggish and (we had 
almost said) criminal apathy, and gather to its bosom 
these little swarming, strag);;ling images of the Deity, and 
the genial heat from its heart will invoke the sublime 
essence of gratitude, and rajiidly, though imperceptibly, 
temper and soften the spirit of the hawk into that of 
the dove. 

If you would learn what they might be, look ui)on the 
fortunate few • which some lucky chance, or indomitable 
enterprise, has thrown ui)on the rough waves of the occnn 
tor livelihoods. They are the sprigs of oak, out of which 
spring those gallant spirits, which give to the " woodeu 
walls" of Old England their world-wide fame. They are 
the "tars" who give mind to the spreading sail, and their 
bold conmge is the pabulum which will preserve our sea- 
girt isle in vernal green to furthest posterity. Their 
dauntless energy it is that wafts from the pistils of 
English commerce its seeds, and scatters them through 
distant lands, and far ofl* seas, planting commercial forests 
for fiituritv. 

Much might be wrought out of these copper little 
boys, if legislative artisans would but work with diligence 
and heart, firmly but kindly, and with the flat sur^e of 
the revolving whetstone of education, grind the rough 
edges, which a meretricious civilization has put on. 
Teach them to look with hope to their Creator, with 
reverence to their teachers, with confidence and in all 
kindliness upon their conventional superiors, and the 
legislative educational mint would, at last, issue a coin 
wrought from common material, but which would prove 
to society the most precious of all it^ metals. Let them 
be guarded, like the young men of antiqm*ty, with all core 
for their moral and physical strength, and they will prove 
themselves the lower stones in those granite columns of 
societ)', and form the firmest basis ui>on which may rest 
those exaltwl personages, who liuvc been quixotically 
dubbed " Pillars of the State." William Dalton. 

DsFORMiTTi' is as often the fashion as beauty ; yet the 
world in general see no other beauty than fashion, and 
their vanity, or interest, or complaisance, bribes their 
understanding to disbelieve even their senses. If clean- 
liness is the fashion, then cleanliness is adtnired ; if dirt, 
hair-jxiwder, and j>oniatum, are the fashion, then dirt, 
hair-powder, and ]>oniatum are admirc^l just as much, if 
not more, from their being disagreeable. The secret i<, 
that fashion is imitating in certain things thai arc in our 
pouer, and that are ne4irly indifferent in them'*elves, 
those who possess certain other advantages that are not 
in our power, and that the possessors are as little dis- 
posal to part with, as they are eager to obtrude them 
upon the notice of others by every external symbol at 
their immediate control. We think the cut of a coat 
fine, because it is worn by a man with ten thousand 
a year, with a fine house, and a fine carriage; as we 
cannot get the ten thousand a year, the house, or the 
carriage, we got what we can — the cut of the fine gentle* 
man's coat, and thus arc in the fashion. 
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THE GLASS OF GIN. 

BY 8ILTERPRX. 
(Cmttimted from pagt Ifii). 

None, but one largely endowed with nature's gentle- 
ness, would have occupied this new position with so much 
success ; but, by the end of the first quarter, Alice was as 
much the good angel of tliat household, as if slie liad 
guided it for years. Added to the satisfaction expressed, 
it was evident to all, that the sick boy's health was 
remarkably improved, so much so, as to draw the warmest 
thauks from the grateful heart of the old seaman... More 
proud of this success than all else besides, Alice was 
quietly thinking it over one afternoon, whilst sitting 
beneath the miniature of the dead mother, and watching 
the sleeping boy, that surely further means might be 
found to assist this growing change. Thus thinking, it all 
at once came to her recollection, that the old clergyman 
of her native village, who had been the schoolmaster of 
her girlhood, and for years her father's friend, had a son 
resident in Edinburgh as a physician, whom she recol- 
Ici'ted had been mentioned as remarkable for the success 
which had attended his treatment of spinal complaints. 
After considering the matter for a day or two, she 
hesitated no longer, but wrote to him, saying who she 
was, her present })osition, and the case under her care. 
An answer quickly came, detailing a certain plan of 
management, and the ingredients of an embrocation, 
which had worked wonders in far worse cases. Afraid 
of acting indiscreetly, yet, at the same time, careful of 
raising illusory hoi>es in the minds of either grandfather or 
uncle, Alice consulted the Admiral so far, as to ask his 
leave concerning some further trifling means which she 
thought might add to the good already achieved. Without 
doubt or question, the fullest liberty was accorded to her, 
and thus soon, with the old nurse's assistance, the remedy 
was put in operation, though she confined to her own 
breast all the earnest hopes she had concerning it. 

In the meanwhile the summer passed on; and though her 
income was now what it was, for the Admiral had insisted 
upon paying her salary regularly, irrespective of the sum 
she liad drawn from Coutts,' she still retained her single 
room in the old place, for the several reasons, of being 
near Mary, though sternly negativing any intercourse 
whatever, of still clinging to the place which had sheltered 
her in the two most adverse moments of her hfe, and 
above all, in order to economize for that fearful day of 
ruin^ which sooner or later she knew must fall on Mary ; 
and which, from circumstances, she judged could not be 
far distant. From the night of their fearful parting, she 
had never seen Muy face to face, nor indeed at all, 
except at a distance in the streets. But, judging from the 
circumstances of tradesmen applying to her to liquidate 
her sister's bills, firom words dropped by those at whose 
shop she dealt, but especially, on two occasions, when 
returning from "Westminster in the late evening, guarded 
by Pompoy, from seeing this wretched woman, bloated in 
person, and filthy and drabbled in her dress, pushing with 
a bold front out of glaring gin shops, poor Alice had the 
agony of knowing that this curse had grown apace, and 
was now hopeless of all cure. 

One other thing was both a mystery and a source of 
great anxiety to her. On what means did !Mary now live, 
(uid what was the fate of the mortgage? She did no 
work, she lived in a state of riotous exix^ss, and her annuity, 
had it been thrice as large as what it was, would not have 
liquidated a tithe of the debts around her. When Alice 
thought over all these things, thought that the home of 
her childhood, saved at so much cost, had now possibly 
passed into other hands, that there was no hoi)e of sitting 
again beside its hearth, or wandering in its breezy orchard 
or meadow, this fear amounted to agony; and, upon occa- 
lion of receiving her second quarter's salary, she deter- 
ndiied to Imrn tko worsts and« therefore, waited upon the 



London agent of the country solicitor who held the mort- 
gage deeds. 

" Except the first quarter after Miss Clive's arrival in 
town, not a shilling of the interest of this mortgage has 
been ever paid, and the house has now, of course, been 
taken into the possession of the mortgagee, who, I believe, 
is going to reside in it himself. Proceedings w^ould not 
liave been thus peremptory, I feel sure, had not this un- 
fortunate woman been found to have sold her annuity to 
some low Jew here in London for a small sum, scarcely a 
third of its value." 

"Sold the annuity!" repeated Alice incredulously. 
" You must be mistaken — ^it is impossible." 

"I had the fact from the negodating party himself. 
She w^ill live on this miserable sum whilst it lasts, and 
then, as a Salisbury person said to me, no later tluin 
yesterday — God help her.** 

Alice shook from head to foot, as one stricken with a 
sudden palsy ; for it was not enough that the news of 
their miserable infamy (in these things of evil Alice had 
already experienced, that she was twin with Mary) had 
reached their native town, but the cherished home of 
her childhood, the little homestead her father had clung 
to with such pertinacity, the place he had confided with 
his dying breath to his children's care and industry, to 
clear from debt, had gone for gin. 

" Will no payment of mine save it," at last gasped 
Alice. " I am in better circumstances than I have ever 
been." 

" I fear not; it is so desirable a freehold, with its fine 
garden and situation, as to make an owner once having it 
in possession, not willingly part with it again. More- 
over, unless you could pay down the fiiU purchase-money 
at once, you would simply, as paying the interest of this 
mortgage, remain a co-partner with your sister, and 
therefore subject to her claim. No, I fear no good can 
be done, beyond reserving your money for yourself, and 
keeping free from any association with this woman. 
Once link your names together, and your own ruin is 
inevitable." 

** And now all is gone," sobbed Alice, when alone that 
night. " All has gone for gin." 

Not a//, poor one ; one thing is left ; one thing has yet 
to go, and bring the saddest tears of humui anguish 1 

But, for the bright home in which she passed her daily 
life, the graces and the new bom hopes now shed around 
her, this last act would in all probability have unsettled 
her reason, so infinitely had she loved her father, and so 
tenderly did she cherish tlie smallest thing which had 
once b^n his. But a host of new feelings had daily birth, 
some of them touching on the most holy and dearest of 
our lives. 

Her daily intercourse with the Admiral was now tliat 
of a daughter with an honoured father. She stopped often 
of an evening to play to him his old favourite naval songs, 
to write his letters, to read the " Quarterly," or the debates, 
and, oftener still, till tea was served in the drawing-room. 
The children's uncle she saw less of, as he was absent 
several evenings a week at his club, though a day rarely 
passed without seeing him for a few minutes at least, 
usually whilst she made the children's tea, as soon 
became her custom. Not, that time in any way seemed 
to lessen his grave and silent manner, rather, on the con- 
trary, to increase it, as for days together he would come 
into the room, ask Tom how he felt, and then gravely 
bowing, retire without a word to Alice. One day, how- 
ever, when she had been some distance with Harold in 
the carriage, and returned to tea later than usual^ Tom 
said to her abruptly, as she poured out his tea, into 
the saucer, as was her habit, " Uncle has been in, dear 
Clive, and so cross about something, you cannot think." 

"Cross," said Alice, innocenUy, "what could it be for. 
Did he think there was a draughi or that you were not 
so well, dear one V 

" Oh no \ That was not it» for he thinks I grow better 
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•frrr day. But I Icnow what it <ru. Guess duw," uid 
Tom looked sly. 

AUoe confcaiod hfr inabilitv. 

"SWII tclljoii?"Bt:aiiKlblicMliled. " I will whispfr, 
If Jan vin Icon dmn your 1i«ait." 

"No, IM me kDow, plow." tpoit Untold, tall of 
nrioutj-_u qoiUing bu lemt be came mund Ihe table. 

" No," »dded Tom. "ilia » HtTOt;" and IJiua sajing, 
fce dnnr Alice by the baud lowards him, and whiappred, 
" but. because j/mi weru not bero." 

AliM blushed like scnrlet, and «sb vein] Ae did so, 
for it did not empe the notio* of the penetrating boy, 
thouf-h be taid no more, or made m answer ; when Alice, 
rceoTeriiig lierself, replied graiely and aloud, " Ob dear 
no, U17 ibscnn! or prcKnce, bejond necdaity of Knko 
to you, Tom, can be a matter of little interect to Mr. 

" Ah, I know what's it all about now," blurted out 
Harold with honert quickueas, ■' iL'a only what Pompey 
nid la Holly the other day, 'liim two Ma«MS berry fond 
of good Miuy. bat young Maasa, Iwny. berry.' " 

Instinctively Alice thought it wiur to make no reproof 
or comment, beyond what vox UaUj conveyed through 
unusual gratity of demmnour, for tbo remainder of the 
evening. And tliis lo fully conveyed what she wished to 
express, tlial Harold, aa he came to kiss and hid her good 
night, whispered penitently, "I will not say again what 
Piimpey eaya, indeed 1 will not." 

Though this tact, thuu innocently discovered, would 
bare giDtiliod the fiillest Tanitj of a mean or ombilioui 
mtmin, it woa far olberwiae wiUi Alice. Even the bare idea 
ibal the abould be taken for this tort oF character etartlEd 
bar, much more Uiat it should be eoniddered that she was 
lying in wait for a man to inRnilely her superior in birlb, 
wealth, and position. In truth, so much |iain did tjiii 
circumalance cause her, aa at llrst to uuike ber seriouAly 
think if it might not be hotter to resign ber dutio at once i 
but no sooner dill this tbouglit cross her mind, than tliera 
■tood up mueb stronger in oppoeitiou. ber powerful and 
growing affeclioa for these orjihiui children, surruundrd by 
wealth and luxury, yet, lO needing her rare and lore. 
Indeed, so much had both Ihie core and late now 
brcoma natural things to both children, to poor Tom 
eapeiHaiiy, that on the very night this abstract sense of 
duty wa» ttronge«t in her heart, the «ck boy whispered, 
as she knelt down to kis« bitn fur the night. "Don't be 
•ad, 1 begin to think you dear momma, and to loie joii 
like her." 

These words cnnftmied her will, and made her re«ol>e 
at last, that at whatever lacrifico of self-love, or vanity, or 
fevling, to do ber duty nobly and purely, just as it might 
be conceived duty would lie perfected aud carried out. 
were the sweet young mother't bee, whieb ever looked so 
giiud and gentle, that of a beneHccnt spirit of Heaven, 
who could read with omnisdenl glance, the secrets of 
tbe heart before it. But her aituation became more and 
more a painful one. Love and gratitude made it a 
painfiU one ; for at the close of the second month's use 
of tbe embrocaliDn. it could not be concealed from 
the Admiral, that Tom was growing rapidly better, sn 
mucb aa, a> to enable the invalid to sit up for half an 
hour at a time, propped up by pillows, a thing he had 
not done for Dve year* previonsly. Indeed, tbis point 
of recovery came even alaitUDgly on Alipe herself j for 
Ihougb Tum bad been able lo raise himself up for vrvenl 
days togethiT previously to this, it was not till ono 
autuoiD evening, u Alice was sitting bcaide him reading 
to the Admiial. that all at onco the invalid eielaimed, 
"tinodpaiia, 1 feci quite wonderful to night: sec, 1 can 
tBTu and hft my pillow, and lit Up," aud as tui apoke, 
todidao. 

Half brrathlen, half disbelieving, tbe Admiral rose and 
eame near him. " Wby. bow is this, boy '" 

" Dear graiulpapa, Cijve would not let you know before: 
but I bar* ut ap a little for aeteial daja ; she wanlml mo 
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certain, and you were disapjioiuleil. Hut I frel like a 
giant to night." The old mitn bowed his brad upon his 
bond, and only sayinf, "God bless you, gitl. GoA bless 
you," Ml the room, (or he knew he was weaker than a 
chihl. But in a little while, whilst the boy still est, both 
Molly and Pompey came in. Tbo old nnrse eatue 
quiciily to the bed, and sobbing, clung round AUcV. 

■■ Dear, dear Miss, tbe Admiral has been in to ray 
room lo say that, his mother in Heaven will bless yon. Yes, 
tbe young widow who died in giving Ihe Uttla one birth 
will bless you; yes, their seaman (dihor, who once I^ a 
liltlo infant in these arms, will bless you out of Ueaven, 
where he is, for he perished in a rough north sea, 
saving tbe lives of Others ; and Heaven is surely fbr all 
sucli as ore brave as be was, and God above all will bless 
yuu." And with this bunt of elo(|ucnce, Molly dung stUl 
closer to her young mistress, and sobbed like a child. 

" Dis be berry much fbr joy," said Pompey, In n- 
pu'lioling terms, though blubbering himself like a big 
boy, whilst he spread bis Iwo fat hands fan-ways over bis 
face, "But all cry, and old Massa, down slain, lUca a 
berry little cbiW." 

FVom this hour the Admiral's gratitude and generoiily 
were eihaustless. Tliat costly gifts might not appear a* 
those of a patron to a dependent, occasion was taken of 
birthdays and holidays for tbe cliildren to give Ibem, as 
from Ibemsclna, to Alice. On the occasion of Tom's 
birthday in November, she found a costly brocaded satin 
dress on the table of the private dressing-room, which 
had been assigned to her use. It iras placed there osten- 
sibly, witb a note, as Tom Murray's gift; but tlustnu 
hrart guessed that it wss the Admiral's. She, theielbre, 
stepped down to his study, knocked, and went in. 

" Take it, however, as Tom'a gift, and accept it with no 
sense of obligation, lor it is your righl. It would be so, 
were every thread gold. As to who is the donor I really 
tnay not say, fur I am bound lo silence. But, take it as 
Tom Murray's." 

Alice blushed deeper than the evening aky, and tried 
to bide it by the upraised folds of hor little satin apron. 
tbongb she well knew lach care was needless, for the old 

" One thing, Miss Clive." bo presently continued, 
"oblige us in to-night- These biithdaji you know are 
always to a certain eilent melancholy to mt. for / have 
one dead tbey bring to mind, and this Is why I never have 
guests on such occasions. Still we will be as cheerful aa 

\nd as i want tbe hoys lo hoar some of the old ditties I 
ised to play on a harfiiichord I hail on hoard Ihe Tiidml 

•beu you have Insure, and search in Ihe library for an 
■Id red pnrtFolin, that holds Ihe mnsic. And recollect 
that you and the children dine with me at kx o'clock-" 

promised, and glad to escape, retired. Busily 
occupied throughout the day. it was not till day bad 
cln£cd in, and the bad dressed fiir dinner, that she 
found time to go down stairs lo the library. ]ni|uiring 
from Pomiicy if it was unoccupied, for Ibis room was 
more used by Mr. Murray than any one else, aud being 
answered in llw affirmative, she opened the door and went 
limidly in, but found no one there. After sutne seoreh. 
(be came upon seicnil portfolio), which she hod to bring 
to Ihe lire, to find tbe one needed, a* no lamp had been 
yet lighted. But aa the larp- fire burnt brightly, she could. 
by kneeling down upon the rug befoiv it, see Ihe old £siDt 
matinscri|>t with wbidi Ihe books were filled. At the 
thus stooped, jiicking out the old sea tongs from the 
middt, the door opened, aud Mr. Murray came in- He 
lud just returned ftom his late ride, and his whip and 
gloves were still in his band. Trembliug, as if caught in 
a guilly act, Alice hurriedly rose, and liltal the muse t« 
tbo table; and when the had done tliU. she bad sufbr|otlea 
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&cr usual presence of mind, as to stand for the minute 
irresolute whether to go or stay. With unusual frank- 
ness, John Murray came towards her, and held out 
Ms ungloved hand. 

" Don't be interrupted by my entrance. Miss Clive, for 
I am going in an instant ; and my father told me that you 
were coming here sometime to day to scorch fur his old 
songs. Moreover, I am glad to sec you alone; I have 
never yet had the ojiport unity of thanking you for your 
noble conduct towards my brother's children. But 

now ," and he dropped his scented glove as he spoke' 

and took her hand. His voice recalled to her mind the 
duty she had vowed, and drawing nway her hand, she gently 
interrupted him by sjiyiiig. — 

"I have done nothing more than my duty, Mr. Murray, 
nothing more tlian the duty of the grateful ser\'ttnt to a 
good master, and fur such I am rewarded fur more than 
my deserts. I am sorry I have intruded, but I was in- 
formed you were from home." As she spoke thus, she 
bent her head down almost on to the bosom of her little 
white dress, and left the room. But the object, the «ncere 
object, of her pur])ose was defeated. Had she chosen one line 
of conduct more likely than another to win a man of John 
Murray's ))roud and aristocratic tastes, none could have 
proved so effectual as reserve and modesty. Had she re- 
mained and freely talked, though invited so to do, her 
conquest of this man's heart would have not been what it 
was; but as he wat-ched her li^^ht retreating figure, as the 
beauty of her simple dress plea:<ed in un instant his sev(*re 
and almost Quaker taste, as exquisite neatness and clean- 
liness were fur more winning adornments in his eyes, 
than the costliest jewellery, tbe la«t barrier of caste and 
haughty pride fell before the admiration of her goodness, 
truth, and grace of soul and body. She should be Ait 
fc\fe: his mind was made up from that liour. 

Tlio birth dinner passed happily over. Pornpey and 
Molly came in with dessert, to take the customary glass 
of wine, and wish "little Massa health." After that and 
coffee, Alice went down stairs again, and fetched the 
mu^^ic, and wheeled into the drawing-room, Tom, proppetl 
up a while that night, listened to the fine old sea 
songs of the age of Dibdin, which Alice played. 

On the morrow, Mr. ^lurray's riding glove was inquirefl 
fbr, it could be nowhere found; and was supposed to 
have biHMi swept away by one of the housemaids. 

Christmas came; and it was not a happy one for 
Alice, as Liidy Fielding, the Admiral's niece, before men- 
tioned, came to stay a month; and her demeanour t^ Alice 
was even more haughty than heretofore ; for it passed her 
understanding that a "governess " could become a thing 
of consiJeruliun in a household. "Of course such a 
point could only be gained by low, vulgar art. For her 
part, she could not understand what the Admiral and 
Mr. Murray could see in the girl" 

No ! gt)odness, and truth, and nature, are not always 
comprehensible. No more are the stars, though they 
shed light upon the darkness of the night. 

Added to this, and the mask she had to wear over the 
sweet naturalness of her loving heart, new trouble fell on 
Alice about Mary. As she couKI pay no rent, or at least 
spare money which would fill the gin-glass., she luui been 
driven from her lodging to a miserable garret in a low 
neii^hbourhood. Contrary to the wishes of Mrs. Maitland 

and Mr. A , Alice had i»aid many bills, to useless 

pur|>08e, for it was but pouring a drop into a comparative 
ocean. At last she desist o<l, finding the utter ust>Iessness, 
of thus wasting resources. But. on the morning of 
Christmas-day, when hearths were bright, and human 
loving hearts congregated round them, all the old memories 
of yi«rs touched the soul of Alice, and she determined on 
this occasion to seek out Mary, and if she did not sec her, 
to at least provide her with a dinner* As she was going to 
pus the day at the Admiral's, where there was a large 
party, she dressed and set out early to find her. With 
difllailty she did this, for the apathetic and uncivil inhabi- 



tants of the squalid neighbourhood looked upon the watt 
dressed stranger in no other light than as an intruder. 
At last, about twelve o'clock, she found some traces of 
her sister, in a small court, and ascending a general stair* 
case up which she was directed, she knocked at a miser- 
able door on the topmost story. No one answering, she 
lifted the latch and went in. The first object which 
met her sight was Mary, huddled on a miserable sturop 
bedstead, uncovered by counterpane or blanket, thougn 
no fire was in the narrow grate, and her rusty gown had 
been evidently saturated with the rain which had fallen 
during the night. Alice spoke, then crossed the room, 
stood beside the bed, and stooping, looked. The sight 
of a corpse from a charnel-house or dissecting hospital 
would not have appalled her so much as this living human 
face, bloated, filthy, scarred, and so contused across one 
t^^mplo, as to lo<ik as if it were mortified beneath the half 
grey hair whi(>li hung over it in bloody locks. And this 
was her sister, her human, living sister, her ovm flesh and 
blood, and this was what had come of gin ? Alice could 
not weep, or kneel, only stand, as if all sense and motion 
were bereft her, and she was turned to stone ! 

Presently some one came into the room, and touched 
her on the shoulder. She turned almost mechanically, 
and }>eheld a rather decent woman, (at least for that 
neighbourhood), whom she had spoken to before as 
mistress of the house. 

" Are you her sister ?" asked the woman, civilly. 

"Yes," and Alice burst into tears. 

"Well, I think you hod best come away, for if she 
was to wake Rhf>'d murder you. She vows uie will when 
she sees you, and her temper is so furious, that I think 
she would kiH^p her word; for she tells every body 
you've ruined her, and swindled her out of her property, 
and are now living like a grand lady on it." 

" Good Grod !" wept Alice, " does gin so degrade — ^has 
it mailo her such a monster as to speak so falsely ?" 

" Why, ma'am, when folks drinks as she does, they stick 
at nothing; and she drinks awfully. But, please come 
out, she's bin drinking all night, and if she was to wake 
she'd fly on you like a thirsty tigress." 

Alice suffered herself to be led from the room, and 
down stairs into the woman's little kitchen. 

" 7b day my heart softened towards her in spite of all. 
I could not eat my own dinner, whilst I thought she 
wanted a meal." 

" Dear goodness, ma'am, she never eats. Drunkards, 
such as she be, never eat; they drink and sleep, that's all. 
Eh, it's a thousand pities, edicated as she is." 

"And what does she do for money?" asked Alice, 
shudderingly. 

'* I think she must have a few pounds somewhere or 
another. At least I heard her tell a man, as came for a 
bill, she had ; and thai they thould go for drink. That 
you must i>ay her bills." 

" I c:in do nothing then, I fear," still sobbed Alice. 

"Nothing, ma'am, except keep out of her way. 
Though may be if she get in arrear fur the room, you 
won't mind paying such a trifle as it be ?" 

" By no means," spoke Alice; "supply her, too, with 
food if she want it, and I will pay. But recollect 
nut one farthing for gin." 

Alice gave tlie woman a trifle for her civUity, and 
when sufficiently recovered, departed. As the woman 
showed her the way out of the court, she said, " When 
she was sober t'other day, another lady came to see her. 
She was intimate with her, I understand, at her t'other 
lodgings. Phillips I think's her name." 

" Phillips," and Alice stopped short with surprise. 

" Yes, ma'am, and if your name be Alice, they were 
talking about you when I went into the room; and I 
heard the new comer saj ' she knew a way.* " 

Alice made no reply, or asked another question, hut 
haitcning towards the more open thoroughfSue, took a cab 
for the rest of the way. But she was so ill that evening 
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teiiil the dinner-table, maeh to the 
diuppaintaiEiit nf so ntan^ lariiig hesTtA. 

Dj flic time th> winter began to paM iw»j, Tom Mnr- 
nft heiltii and atrongth had ta npidly improred u to 
cnoble iiim to Hit up tor eerend cobMcative bourn at t 
tteia, imd tlui Huji dif. Bo nirprising mi his codta- 
l»i«nRO nnduT the legimo prescribed by Alice'i friend, 
■Iter Iho large miiu spent n iuele«lT in aecnring th« 
■blsH mescal ndrice which Londun could iflbrd, u to 
u» the Bdinhurgb phyaicMn to make a purpino ™il 
own. in order to peraonidly jadgo do reroarkable n 
. Upon »rri»ing, he gaie thi greatest pouse to the 
it with whidi AIi(« had ranied out his inatnictionB ; 
whilst plaialf saying that more was due to the nunc 
than to the physician, he sdiised, u • means to flnol 
eon, that the inTslJd sboidd he removtd for a time to 
le quiet «pot an the coast of Deionshire, where, with 
the pure air of the country, there woald be fadlitie* for 
■ea-bathing. GrBteRil for so much oa had alrauly ' 
done, for what, a year before, hod been considered a per- 
ftctly bopelcM ease, thi good old Admiral and his — 
afTorded every aaiistanot which great wealth and loti 
the lick boy coold gire. A cottage wM hired in a s' 
retired villa^ opening to the tea, and Holly diapoti 
tUlhor to arrange it comfbrtably for the receptjon of Miss 
Clire and the two children, by the end of March. 

On the day previous to her own and the chlldn 

depnrtiire, Alice returned early to her old lodging, 

pai^k up her bonks and clothes, and to state her mail 

to various kind people in the neigbbaurhood, who 

proved friendly to her during her time nf trial with Mi 

' ' It dBTk days of poverty ; it having now b 

Mttled that, upon her return from Devonihirp. she shn 

have lodgings more in the immediate vidfuty of her 

pupils' bonie, or else reside entirely with them. This 

buaiots* bad lokeo her tbe full afternoon, and evening 

id now dosed in, somewhat early to" be suro, lor tlie 

>y bad been mid and rsjay. when on going the ditftaniw 

a few siresti. la the (totionBr's shop where she hod 

Alt. to order her osBal weekly newspaper to b« foi- 

inloil to her whilst in DevaniMFe, ber way along the 

.tcioent was suddenly slopped by a crowd gatliereil 

and a glaring gin-palore of lunuuol splendour. The 

\(>inent oppioile and tbe rosd were almost as much 

jckcd up, >o as to stay several carriages aud carts, 

lich had met from oppocite directions. Wishing to 

pau on, she was trying to push her way through the 

least dense part of this crowd, when it suddenly mode 

way fh>ni the door of the gin-paUce, and ber ear cauc^t 

the BDUDd of a bagpipe and a violin, and tha buiitcroui 

ntofawonim's voice. Thai foi<.-e llinilod 

tbrou;{h her car to bet heart, and turned her siuk and 

sold, and loiatt so &int, that the crowd before bar grew 

iadiitinct. and reeled, and toppled, and jostled one 

! phanEosmagoria of a magic loulern. 

ed to pais on, and outdd not ; and tnrniuii to bok. 

ipcUrd hy some spHdeief fa*<4nation or cbariu, the 

ht>>Fld, throogb the opened doors of the gin-palai^i', st t 

wide apart for (he gntiflcatlon of the pping multiiiidv, a 

**'"""' " ding, playing his bagpipes in the 

. <a old blind leering fellow seatsd oa 

the end of a form against the brass bound couulsr. scraping 

a rialin ; whilst Mary (it «u her in oil hideous certainty,) 

itith her btmnn olT, bar Ut ol bcdiiened cap. scarcely 

coTcHng ber half gray matted hair, her gown half lorn 

from the waist, and Teat in a wide gash ai^riiis the bosom, 

wa* duiiciii); round tha piper, with such indi:cant gestures, 

ai nlti-d till! bnoling*, and tbe reckless laughter of the 

mull. Uaiing. iritli a eurl of idiotio vacancy upon this 

mear nf infAoiy, icill AJioe would probably have toon 

ragitned salhdcnt proeenoe of mind to feel her wisest 

ooone *u to pais (|ulctly on. unreoognispd and uiiteoug- 

aWnt I but, at tbe Instant she was rousing hanelf out of 

lllia ftupor of aeaeajve anguiih, the woman cried out, 

" Come. \r* us have u ipiickiv tuue." and the bagpipe 
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striking up still quicker, she immediately accelerated her 
gestures and her tteps, till tluiy were more like those of a 
lad Bacchante than of a human woman. "Shame, 



>t the so 






absorbed in the burning one of afaame, Alice d 
through tbe crowd into the shop, and seiied the mad and 
drunken creature by the arm. 

"Are you mod, Mary that you act thus in&mouslj' ?" 
For a moment the drunken woman wm startled, and 
cowered tike a chained tiger beneatJi the keeper's whip ; 
but, in a moment she recovered herself, reeled back a step 
or two, and sming a glass, fllled to the brim vrith gin, 
off the couater, raised it above her bend with a flourish. 

" So ! you're oomo to help mo at last, are yon ?" she 
said, with her old taunting Ungh, only coatwr and more 
hrutaliied than it nsed to be. " Come to help me with 
what ns.1 once too niee for a young lady 1" Alice had 
not i|uit1cd her hold of this woman's arm, and no' 
clutching it harder, she said in a voice of entreaty ai 

" For pity sake, Mary, recollect the dead, and do n 
toake their name infamoos." 

" TMt dead 1" laaghed the besotted woman. " So yon 
are at your old work of giving mc a lesson ; well, lake this 
for your pains and your rewwd." Bhe swung round the 
glass and dashed its contents in the wretched i^l's (ace, 
and then falling on her with her whole strength, seemed 
about tfl rend her limb from limb, when a doien of (be 
mob rushing in, drew her hack, whilst Alice fell half 
insensible into the arms of a superintendent of police. 

"This is no plaeeforyua, ma'am," hes^d, renpeetfully, 
"nor that woman At to bear a word from your lips. I 
know her whole history, for we have no drunkard on oar 
beat more troublesome or worthless." He took ber ami, 
and led bet gently oat, tbe crowd making way for ber 
As the air revived ber, a few paces beyond tbe 
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Lob, (he face of 
ince the day ol 
her own and Mary's arrival in London. Lucy was sc 
eogOTly looking in at the door of the gin-ibop, as to ha«< 
ber head half way oat of the cab window ; but tlie instaiil 
her eyes met those of Alice's, she shrunk back on ths 
seat and drew down the bUnd. Dal so absorbed ww 
.ilice in shame and grief, as to forgot the occurrence the 
instant Lucy's face bad paased from sight, tliv super- 
iuLondent guarded ha carefully back to hor lodging, ai 
leaving her at the door, promised her to step bank m 
see what he could do to rescue tiie miserable woniJ 
trorn her disgraceful position. 

Alice Clive buried the secret of this advHUIUra In li 
own heart, and in another week was with her obarse 
amidst the quiet scenes of tha shores of Devonshir*. ' 
rai|Uired an iuflnanoe as |>ure and powerful as that 
nature to sofWn the aculo and bnrnfng anguiih nf lio' 
■pirit; for days, whalvver she was doing, wakloi; or 
ileeping, the ttirifiu socne of the gin-shop haunted her 
brain. Bat, by degrees thli great grief softened down ; 
though the childron often wondered, when she sat beside 
tbom on the Ivvul sands, or vrandeml with them through 
the braaiy lanes, what grii-f it could be which maile the 
sllint laori roll down her Uet. and so oftisn i^hoke h«r 
voice, when she spoke in answer to their qaeslinns. 
the health of her charge ra|iidly improved every day ; and 
Harold grew so rosy, and Pinch so frisky, ai to atfoid 
hor a world of eomfiirt and delight. Every morning the 

childreD bathed, after which Tom was dniivn a'~ 

cottage garden and sorroanding lBnei,in bis little 
and than, when they returned, he rMl«d. and UoriiU 
aid his lessons. Then came dinner ; attar which, whilst 
he Invalid olopt, Alice aad Ih* fur young boy would go 
distant walks to sea tbe aaigbbourhoud, and ai ' 
IM, and tu a pleasant evening, 
(ibici ■ ■ ■■ 
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ON THE UNION OP EXTRAVAGANCE WITH 

* PARSIMONY. 

No appearance in the moral world is more remarkable 
than that combination which is often observed in the 
game character, of avarice with profusion, of meanness 
with liberality. Vanity, selfishness, and a want of serious 
principles, are strikingly circumstanced in tlie manners of 
the present age ; and as vanity leads to expensive osten- 
tation, so selfishness and want of principle have a natural 
tendency to produce covutousnoss and rapacity. Very 
, few restraints are allowed to operate on the modes of 
i acquiring or of saving money, except the fear of detec- 
I tion. Tliere is scarcely any meanness or baseness to 
which many persons, who make the greatest show in 
dress, furniture, and equipage, are not ready to submit 
under the certainty of concealment. 

The time has been, when a great family, residing in the 
great house of a \illage, was considered as a blessing to 
I all the neighbouring country. The poor were employed 
in adorning and improving the grounds all about it. The 
table in the parlour was always open for the reception of 
the gentlemen who resided within ten miles of the house; 
and the kitchen afforded warmth and plenty to the poor 
and industrious tenant or labourer. The rich man resided 
in the house of his fathers, and spent his money among 
those who earned it for him by the sweat of their brows. 
But, according to the modem system of fashionable 
manners, such a kind of life would be deemed intolerably 
dull, as well as antiquated and vulgar. The family, 
therefore, spend as little time as possible at the noble 
seat of their ancestors, but hasten to the sea-side, or the 
watering-places, where they lavish their money on 
itrangers, without any returns of gratitude, or of ra- 
tional satisfaction. The farmer, who lives in their native 
village, returning weary from his plough, shakes his head 
as he passes the cold kitchen, and turns with pity and 
contempt from the smokeless roof. The servants are 
pinched, and even envy the comparative plenty and indepen- 
dence of the next cottagers. The whole country rings 
with reports of the meanness and poor living at the groat 
house. In the meantime, the lord and lady, the baronet 
or esquire, with their respective families, are figuring, as 
it is called, in all the profusion of emulous extravagance, 
at Bath, or Brighton. While they grudge the bread and 
cheese which is consumed in their own house, or refuse 
to contribute to a brief, or any charitable institution 
among their poor neighbours at home, they subscribe 
most liberally to an infamous master of the ceremonies, 
and to every fashionable amusement ; they give feasts to 
strangers wliom they shall never see any more, and whose 
principal recommendation is, that they appear, from their 
external splendour, not to want any assistance. Their 
vanity is gratified in seeing the great and the rich at their 
table ; and what signifies it, they think, if the wretches at 
home, whom nobody knows, starve. They grudge the poor 
even small beer in their own houses ; but drench every 
rich guest who visits them at their lodgings with cham- 
pagne and burgundy. How shall we account for such 
inconsistency, but by supposing that these personages 
possess large estates and little souIj, immense vanity and 
diminutive understandings ; and that the badness is only 
exceeded by the meanness of their hearts ? 

It is easy to obsen'e persons of this description who 
will not hesitate to expend many hundreds in dress 
alone, but who, when a book is praised in their presence, 
will spare no trouble in finding somebody of whom they 
may borrow it, alleging, in excuse, that books are so dear, 
it if impossible to buy every thing that comes out. The 
price of the book shall be three shillings, and it shall 
contain amusement for three weeks, and yet they will not 
buy it because it would be extravagant j tliough they will 
B0( icraple to expend three gnineai^ any night in the 



week, for three hours pastime in a party at the public 
places of diversion. The milliner's, the hair-dresser's, 
and the perfumer's bills, shall amount to many hundreds 
a year; but five pounds expended at the bookseller*! 
would be downriglit prodigality. 

The education of their children ought certainly to con- 
stitute one of the first cares of the rich ; and no reason- 
able expense should be withheld in the accomplishment 
of it. But there are few great families in which this is 
not one of the smallest articles of annual expenditure. 
From the butler and lady's maid, from the gentleman and 
footman, down even to the groom and the scullion, the 
wages ore probably one, two, three, or fourscore pounds 
a year, with board and perquisites, according to the 
dignity of the respectable personages ; but if the super- 
intendent of etlucation is allowed only the wages of the 
body-coachman, though he is obliged to feed and lodge 
young master, and furnish him with many necessaries as 
well as learning, he is reckoned a fortunate man, and is 
doubly happy if his bill is not canvassed and curtailed. 
I know a family, in which the butler annually receives 
just four times the sum which many persons of fortune 
pay, at schools of repute, for the board and education of 
the heir-apparent. 

A fortune, considered in its true light, is a sacred trust, 
and intended to promote, not only the happiness of its 
possessor, but of all with whom he is connecti'd, and who 
deserve hin beneficence. The time has been, when the 
poor were thought to have a clum upon that superfluity, 
which is now lavii«hed on the mean ministers to luxury, 
vice, and vain ostentation. We read in the tablets in our 
churches, and in the records of all charitable foundations, 
that people of the highest fashion were of opinion, to be 
good was essential to the character of true gentility. But 
now, if we were to ask the representative of a rich family, 
where he had bestowed the superfluities of the lost year ? 
ho might answer, * that he liad deposited some share of it 
in the pocket of an Italian, who had the extraordinary 
merit of being able to stand longer on one leg than the | 
rest of the two-legged and unfeathercd race. He might ' 
answer, that he had lost it at the gambling-table ; sported i 
it away at Newmarket; lavished it on dogs, horses, jockeys; , 
and left the poor and the deserving to the care of ]^- j 
vidcnce. 

That Providence, whose blessings he abuses and per- 
verts, seldom fails to punish his ingratitude. For as all 
his external circumstances have more in them of show 
than of solidity, so also have all his boasted enjoyments, 
and all that happiness which he thinks to derive from 
riches, independently of their proper application. 

Knox. 



THE WISDOM OF PROVIDRNCB. 

We cannot too much admire the wisdom of Providence, 
which, while man is left at liberty to change the country 
of his birth, and live under any meridian more desirable 
for his health or his comfort, has at the same time 
deprived him of all control over those laws of nature, on 
which dei>ond the weather and the seasons, not adapt- 
ing the state of the weather to the humour and caprices 
of each individual, but consulting (agreeably to that 
economy with which the universe appears to be governed) 
the general good and welfare of all. Thus shall we ever 
find, that there is no evil, or apparent evil in life, which , 
if we only feel a deep conviction of the goodness of the 
Deity, may not be reconciled by a thousand consolatory 
considerations. We shall find there is scarcely an evil , 
which is not attended by, or productive of, a correspond- i 
ing good as a balance in the scale ; and the occasions in 
life will be found to be more numerous on which we have ; 
reason to congratulate ourselves that things irere not 
wone, than those on which we have to complain, ** thin|i 
might have been better," 
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ON HONESTY. 
How niwrlj illied arc c 



.1,1^ 



iiDot nmtrolour heart*; 



and dubooi 
Wa are slice, U l 
Uie grot directing imiiolso of the robbor, however we 
niitf hava learned, on prudential coiuidentiona, lo mode- 
rale its action. We refrain, I grant; but our looutlis 
water, aad that ia not to be innocent. Thieiing is ■ hard 
word, a low phrase Tor general applicaljon ; let lU call it 
the dispoaition to humour our wauls, the longing lo 
appropriate whatever prefcuta itself to our tastes and 
fandci aa agrwable or convcuient. We are not aU 
ihiuvea, in the Yulgar sense of the tcnn, far from it. A 
thief is not a man oho has a love of taking to himself 
whatsoever phnaes lum, bat who will take, in eontompC 
of all consequences. 
I«i>, if it cunfiDca 
it may not allow us to be thieves, bat 
honc«t. Look at the old lad; at the whist-table. Whit 
is it that keeps her from sweeping into her own lap every 
six -pence on the board? Watch her unholj cagi'rness ; 
her daring eqniiocations i her "two bj honours " always ; 
ber flushed and horrjing agitations on the very borders 
of petty larceny, and say if she is honest i sineorely doei 
abe despise the thought of eix-peiicca that do not belong 
lo her f The good lady has a horror of Bow Street that 
maj not be ocluionledgcd by Bill Soamos, hot is she more 
hiinitt? Thu fiicniliar caution of " hohl up yourcard^, 
sir, " is really very little removed in the spirit of its sig- 
niBcatiou from the well known cry of " mind your pockets, 
ladies and geatlenivn. " A round gome, if the truth may 
bo told, is no other, as concerns tlie minds of the parties, 
than a general scramble, a " snatch " at the pool, a "go 
it" for the sweepstakes. People may talk asthcy pleaw 
about playing fiiir, and the rales of the gaioe, but the 
essence Df the sport is precisely JSn^erinjr. 

A great city is a perilous school for dishonesty, not only 
from the relief that it exposes to the naked and hungry, 
but from the ostiuitatiouj enticements to enjoyment with 
which it meets every whimsical wish and want that can 
the ima^natiun of luxurious man. The gorgeous 
ihopt o( London, which invent for us half tbo wonts that 
' tbqr supply, are enon^ to make the best of us tremble 
^~ the possible conseijuoncea. Where is thu person, 
ta or simple, that ran walk through Oiford Street, 
, b* sensible, within his own bosom, that he is an 
in i The tilings are nil for sale, we know ; but 
become of "poor human nolure, " with no 
money in her pocket. Look at those youngsters, who, 
with clabbering mouths and vindiotivo eyes, beset the 
windiiwE of the i>ssIrycooks ; observe that shabby, oldish 
gentleman with the green spectacles, dreaming and sigh- 
ing away half the morning at the outnde (he dares not 
go in) of the curiosity riw>p ; mark that Icon, thoughtful 
pmun (lie baa not six-pence in the world} hnndUng that 
preoions torbot; and the gaily-drvssod sjiark, a door Or 
two further on, cindering over those entliralliiig cases of 
tings, seals, and slurt-|>ins ; oee how the smart jockey iu 
lop-boots thera stares at, till he almost owns, every 
Dvnnet and Tilbury at the coKh-makers ) and with what 
a kingly smile that poor-authur-likc-looking man surveys 
the phenomuna of the cook's shop, he is ealing tluit bam 
with the glaas between them ; and then note the women, 
well-dMsted and ill-dressed, old and young, who haunt the 
shops a) lUider a spell ; not thoso who bwgain or buy, let 
tJH'm pass, but the tar gmler multiluUos who llullt^r 
about the windows and doors, who look, and think, and 
bnry, and gacas, and wonder, and Uke, and wish, and 
try, and touoh, and — all but take ; these various persons, 
Inoooent as Ihfy sei'm, and as they are In the judgment 
of ihs hiw, wliat are they hefuro thkr conHirnoes ? Such 
liiilHhcaocei are so habitual Ui us. and pa» Ihmngh our 
ntnda in such ea«y and ni|ii<l tuccouon, that wo pay no 
dup attention to lbe» in their particulars, and suffer 



urselves night after night (so graceless do we bommo) 

Bleep and forget them. It wonld be curiuus. and not 
ininstmctive, were a penon, in mercantile phrase, to 

open a reguUr account against himself touching suchpro- 
ceedingi, so that all )us contraband imaginations brfora 
hop-wlndowa might be occasionally served up to him in 

1 full and formal bill of lading. 

U|>on tho whole, I am clearly of opinion, that a matt 
vho has it at heart lo be wholly honest, who, while ha 
vould scorn to he a thief, would beep his inclinations also 
' from picking and EtesUng," must avoid tho baunta of 
fashionable wants and necessities, fly from cities and all 
large assemblages of his fellows, and not rest vrith con- 
tiJence till he reaches the mountains of Bwitierhuid or 
Wales. In these simple re^iiini, where enough to eat is 
pretty nearly the limit of civihiation, he will tind the 
only home of pure, uncoveting honesty. There, people 
ore by necessity content; there, no one covets what 
anotlkcr has not got. Perfect [denty and perfect equality 
leave no motivo lor stealing or wishing; every stomach is 
full, and for tbo rest, rocks and waterhlls move no envy, 
they arc youra and mine ; the sky has no portialitiee, it 
covers us all. Tlus is to be honest on very hard terms,- 
to be sure ; it is better, perhaps, to be a bit of a rogue iu 
good oompany. 



TUB CUCKOO. 
This pleasant little liarbinger of spring, with its two 
monotonons yet joy-inspiring notes, arrives in this country 
early in April, and takes its departure early in June, i 
The common species comes lo us every spring from 
Northern AJHca or Asia Minor, and returas in autumn. 
This is known from personal observation, for vast num- 
bers arrive in the spring in Sicily and Naples, in company 
with the bee-eaters, orioles, hoopoes, and other migratory 
birds; and, after remaining a short time, they appear 
to direct their flight northward, from whence they return 
in August and September. The cnckoo is often folkiwed 
by a small bin). Slid to be the titlark. It is tbonghl 
that the purpose of the smaller bird is lo watch the motions 
of the cuckoo, and drive her away, because, when on the 
wing, the titlark is seen to dart on the cuckoo as the 
swallow does on the sparrow-hawk; and, if tho lit has 
any instinctive jealousy for the honour of hia bed, his 
aversion lo the cuckoo is natniBlly justifiable. It is the 
habit of the cuckoo in depositing her egg in the nest of 
another bird that baa tnnde it so moch an object of cori- 
oiily. Many strange stories were formerly rife on this 
custiHn, which cnn li.irdly be called abandonment, as tbo 
nest of a bird that feeAa its yoang with insects is alwaya 
selected. Among others, the hedge-sparrow, the reed- 
sparrow, the titlark, the yellow-hammer, &c, havo been 
reconlcd as tlie bird to whom the egg has been oomroiltod ; 
but the first seems to be most frcquenlly chosen. It is 
well known that the young cnckoo very speedily contrite* 
lo obtain sole possession of the nest, b)' forcibly ejecting 
its legitimate occupants ; and it should seem that this 
vronderM instinct is absolutely necessary for the self- 
preserration of the young bird, which, if it did not dispose 
of all other cloimanls on the alTeclion of the parents, must 
perish for want i and, as it is, tho poor bttlo birds lo ^ 
whoso lot it blls to supply the demands of their craring i 
and gigantic nestling have a weary time of it. Indeed, 
there am wetl-recorded instances of their being assisted 
by others of their own species, and by olhor iosiclivoroua 



FRUGALITY 



Is good, if liberality 1 
leaving olT supetllunua 
tlii-m lo ine benefit of oi 
out Ihe last begpta cov 
first bcgcia prodigality. 



ipenses; Ihe laat 

icrs that oe«l. The first with- 
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HOW TO BE A SAILOR. 

BY PETER PARLEY. 

It i« to tho honour of our Queen (God bless lier), and to 
the glory of uld England, that she has an eye to t lie " sea 
fervico," and Peter Parley would have been delighred had 
ho seen the little Prince of Wales in his blue jacket, can- 
vass trowsera, and ruuud hat. His< little pointed shoes and 
buckles, his ncckercliief luo^ely tied, and its ends flowing 
in the wind, have charms for every one tliat refletrts ujion 
the glories of the British flag, and the courage of British 
sailors. 

But still these tailor et ccteras do not exactly make the 
sailor ; nor the smell of tar, nor the stirring •* yoe heave 
yoe," nor tlie " what cheer my hearty," the hard slap of 
the hand, nor the college hornpipe, however nicely 
danced at sea or on shore; these arc, for the most 
part, to be put on like a habit, just as we see them 
put on in a stage sea-pieco; for life, like the stage, has its 
simulations, and the sailor as well as the soldier is 
surrounded by the fictitious as well as the real. 

The British tar has a soul proverbially open and 
geiiorous, his heart is in his tongue, or in his hand. He 
is ns strai^httorwurd astlie shot coming from an cight- 
and-forty pounder, as sturdy as a handspike, as true as 
tiie compass to the pole, and as steadfast as the best 
bower anchor. While he knocks his enemy overboard 
wiih one hand, he would save him trom drowning with 
the other. Tlie spirit of the lion and the lamb is united 
iu liiiii, and generosity and fine feeling, sentiment and 
blunt im])udenGej are so mixed in him, tliat he is the 
most nondescript animal in earth, air, or water. Now 
for a specimen : — 

There was in the village of Benhall, in Sufiblk, close 
to the sea-port of Aldborough, a poor sea officer's widow, 
who had losf her husband by an act of daring bravery to 
a ship in distress, which was wrecked off the coast, fifty 
yL'urd ago. The excellent clergyman of that parish be- 
frieudud the widow, and undertook to provide for her son, 
a lad of only twelve years of age, and had already pro- 
cured a middy's birth for him on board the AJajp, when the 
guod man was carried off by a fever. It had, no doubt, 
been the clergyman's intention to have fitted the boy out 
fur the service ; but in consequence of this mishap, the 
widow. Jack's mother, had to provide for him, with great 
difficulty indeed, for she was very poor, and was obliged 
to borrow of her neighbours, and to go iu debt to stuck 
Jack's sea-chest ; but, however, the matter was accum- 
plishcd, and Jack went to sea, and was soon after in an 
engagement. 

It so happened that the British government in those 
days were exceedingly fond of beating every one that 
looked at all like an enemy. Our ])eople at the head of 
affairs thought the Danish people were going to do some- 
thing or other, so a powerful fleet was sent to Copen- 
hagi*n, the capital of Denmark, to burn and destroy 
tliat town, and all the rest of the country, if necessary ; 
though what good ever came of it, lias not been seen to 
this day. 

But that if neither here nor there, as the saying is. 
We have no business with these matters ; all tluit is suf- 
ficient for us is, that Jack Bowline, in the Ajaj;, wa.^ 
ordered on this service. The fleet stood in for the har- 
bour, and peppered away at the Danes for a good many 
hours, who retunietl peppercorns, in the way of shut, 50 
as wofuUy to maul our ships and boats; but the British 
stood to their guns the longest, and fired the fastest, and 
took it the coolest, and the Danes got the worst of it. 

In the middle of tho fight, Ju'Ws captain. Commodore 
Martin, wanted a despatch taken to the Admirars 
ship, near in shore; for the fmoke waa so great, and 
fvidi damage had been done to the mMits and rigging. 



that no signal could bo kept flying. A boat was manned, 
and the despatch entrusted to a young lieutenant; but 
before she hud got a hundred yards from the sliip, three 
or four shot struck her in succession, and she and all her 
crew perished. Another effort was made with the same 
result. At last Jack sidled up to the Commodore, and 
said, " I can swim to the Admiral's ship, your Iionour, 
and will take the despatclies ; they can't hit me." 

The old Commodore looked at the stripUng, and, with- 
out saying another word, scratched a few words with a 
pencil on a scrap of paper, and said, " Tky it." 

Jack was overboard iu an instant, and amid a hot dis- 
dischargc of ;>hot, shells, and rockets, struck out to the 
Admiral's ship, which ho reached in safety, and mounting 
by some rigging which had been shot away and hung 
over the sides, presented himself to the Admiral. 

** How did ytm come here ?" inquired the Admiral. 

" I swam here," said the boy. 

" Very brave conduct. Now take this, and swim back 
again, and be lieutenant of the Ajax" 

Jack took the dis))atc)i, leaped overboard, and swim- 
ming through the thickest of the shot, reached the Ajax 
in safety. 

The battle soon after this was over. Honour for many, 
glory for all; death for a great number; broken legs, 
broken heads, broken arms; cuts, maims, pains for life; 
misery, wretchedness, sorrow, for those on shore ; money 
spent, houses burnt, churches riddled ; and yet, after all. 
Jack was not made a Ueuteuant. 

For ten long years did Jack "plough the watery 
deep" as a midshipman without any advancement. Uo, 
indeed, had reason to hope, for he saw all tho other 
midshipmen, but one, raised to various posts ; some had 
even obtained the rank of post-captain ; but, then, they 
were the sons or cousins of those that had influence 
with the minister or the Admiralty, which, of course, 
made a very proper distinction. 

Tlie ship Jack was in had, during these ten years, been 
in many engagements ; in one of them, Jack had rallied 
a boarding party, after it had been repulsed, and the 
lieutenant who led it killed. Jack cheered on the men, 
put himself at the head of them, and, sword in hand, 
leaped over the nettings, and having killed the captain of 
the ship with his own hand, took possession of her. Yet, 
seven years after this. Jack was stOl a midshipman. 

After having been seventeen years in the ser\'ice. Jack 
began to think he had not had feir play, and got rather 
low and moody; but still he had a heart in the right 
place, and would do a good turn for any one. There 
was on board the Ajax, at this time, a young lord, tho 
son of the cousin of the First Lord of the Admiralty ; he 
was a proud, selfish upstart, treated the poor middy with 
gri'at hauteur, and would frequently, although a lad and 
young in the ser\'ice, give himself great airs, and pretend 
to know a great deal, when, in fact, he knew nothing. 
He took a great auti])athy to Jack, on account of his 
well-known bravery, and the love his shipmates boro 
liim, and did Iiim many potty injuries, and contrived to 
have him excluded from the captain's table almost 
entirely. 

II1C ship was now on her West India station, and one 
morning the officers amused themselves with bathing. 
To protect the bathers against tho sharks, which are 
numerous in ihc»e ^L^va, a largo sail was let down in 
a swag, so as to make a kind of bottom, and Jack, who 
was very fimd of the sea-bath, had stripped ready for a 
plunge, when the young Kcion of nobility called out to 
him, *' You, Sir, wait till I come out; you are not going 
in before me;" so saying, he took hold of the maintop 
bowline and threw himself into the water. But some- 
how or other, the sail had iswagged ont too much at ono 
end, which remained open to the sea, and the young lord 
had not bobbed about in the water long, before a shark 
appeared, and making a grab, as ahailEi know how, took 
the young gentieman into deep water. Hie cry, " A man 
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prerboaid!" wm hrordi but none of tlie crew bestirred 
theuucliea iinartlx. The life-buoy «M eol»ngl«i, fiic 
bint iiM not rewiilj lowcrcJ, uul the gTapplo wia thrown 

Br H> u Id be of DO sorvice. Tlie fut wns, the young 

'J WS3 ibomughlr bated, wul iu> one isuvd wbather Uio 
tbu-k swallowed liiiQ ui not, 

Juk, however, bring a noble-bearded fellow, and ready 
to fnrget or to forgive, drew hu dirti, plnti^ into the 
K4, and at the momeDt tlie ibarli rofe witb his proy, 
^vis liitn mch ■ poke under Ilia gullet, that be found it 
* " ll lo tuko acolher bite. Tikuig Ihe woondt'd boy in 
and, be dealt the monster another blow in the 
throat, and by this time the boat beuig lowered, both of 
the midihipnien wore taken on board. The young lord 
drwifaUjr mangled, and aluoM dead, but Jacli ai lively 
U an eel. 

The yonng lord aoon recorared, but instead of feeling 
any grautudo to his dvUTcrer, contrived to got hira 
draughted to another ship. " It's only what one man 
oniilit to do for anolher," he Baid Co biDiBelf; never, I 
dare lay, asking himself whether ho would have done 
the «aiae for Jack. However, the captain of the 
Ajar thought diiferently, and aa no family connection 
•tood absolutely in tbe way, when Jack wag draoghtod 
to Ibe /piigaii; got him a lientenaut'B commiuion, 
tlinnigb [be agency of tha young lord'i mother, wbu felt 
really grateful for bi« tervicee. 

Vaara and yean paased on ; Jack (ignatiKd himaelf 
in lefeniJ ODgageiuealt j he lost an arm, had aa eye 
kiiock«l out, got a splinter in liis back, and a wound in 
hi* leg) be could not stand upright, hobbled in his walli, 
and of coDTW could we only on one aide; and at the end 
of twenty -live years fighting, and bard service, bo retired 
oo balf-pay. with a bllio imarl money, and a alight 
penviott, wbidi, put him into the poBAeaaion of tbe 
laige gum of about one pound sixteen BhiUingi a week. 

Jaok went back to bis native village- Hii mother had 
bten long dead t nearly all hig old fiends bod foUowed 
her lo tbe grave — hia playmates were grown up into 
gellish mea and women; aomo scarcely knew him ; a few 
had grown rich, but moit of them were miserably poor. 
Among Ihe poor ones waa old Mrs. Barton, of Saxmund- 
bam. who kept a sort of chamUny and drapery dej«rC- 
ment. and who had helped to fit Out Jaok, more than 
twmty yean before, tor the " tea service ;" and Cbeie was 
old fnobbin, tbe ehoemakor, who had supplied J»dt with 
half • doien pairs of shoes a* hii uuttit. and lent liim two 
guineu besides; and there was the carpenter, who made 
his eea-chest ; and, above all, there was old Joe Cragg, 
who carted his kit all ibe way lo Ipswich tbr notbiag. 
As to tbe iirincipal friend of Jack's mother, old Ezeldrl 
Homesiran. the Quaker, be had long since died, and left 
his two daughters behind him, who kept a scboid, and 
could scarcely mnke two eiids meet, with the best of all 
piactical eoonomy. Sucb was tbe village when Jack 
relomed; all his friends were dead, and must of bii 
mothn's credilnn living. 

Wbon Jack bad fairly got ashore, and rm-hed his 
native homo, he w«i mdy to jump out of his shoes with 
dehi^L U* could not make auoagh of the old spot. It 

heroism, to all his snlTi^iigB by sea and by land ; he was 
truly cajHviag aihon;, at well as bis maimed leg would 
Kllow. Me took up bis qoarten at tbe Red Idou Inn for 
a white, preparatory lo getting himself a little bouae in 
which t« reside. He had only about aiity pounds in 
caah. but this would go a good way to furnish a snug 
little place, and to make him at happy as a Ling. 

But one day, when be was sitting on tbe beacb at Ald- 
boVQQgh, old Snobbina, tbo shoemaker, cune towards him; 
Us ctualu ware luii, bli hair was grey, his looks pinchod 
•tti adinabla; but ibcy soon reoogidsed each other, and 
Jaak inm On lint le think or itie two borrowed gninms. 
lit InVUsd tb« aU Ixqr to Uiu Knd Lion, and, aftd- pviiig 



him a good meal, put two golden guineas into his haadi 
wilh a couple of Sjwnish dollars ai interest. 

U'ltb ibii little bit of true heroism, Jack began b 
think that there were other* to whom he was under pecu- 
niary obbgations i be soon found out, luo, that bis mother 
hail <lieil a Utile bi debt; that tbe loan of tbe Quaker's 
Irnd never been pud, amounting to twenty pounds ; 
ihnt several other matters had never been settled. This 
troubled Jack not a lilth:. 

Jock bad become slightly acquainted with a little 
underMied, bilious, and blnck-browed lawyer's clerk, 
of Saimundham, to whum he opened his miod on 
subject. " Don't trouble yourself about that." saic 
" you never administered lo jour motber's will j 
have no claim upon yon ; yon were under age. I^iy aii- 
Ihing! if you pay one, all will come upon you." ~ 
Jack thought afJicrwise. 

To make a long story a short one — Jack wai so 
vldced that true heroism consists in p^ng onr debts, 
whtn we are not forced to pay them according lo law, that 
bo determined to pay every Earthing owing by his mother 
ilf, before be set up for a gentleman. And. in- 
deed, Ibere was not one to whom money wss not very 
acceptable. Old Snobbin had been settled with ; old Joe 
Cmgg was quickly paid ; the carpenter was auitfied to Lba 
fidi — and Jack went to the children of ibe old gentleman, 
who kept tho boarding sdmol, snd paid the loan their 
btlier had tent his mother. This was all tbe work of a 
day. Jack's sixty ponDdt was dwindled down to thirty 
shillings; but, if his pockets were lighter, so was 
bcort, und ho slept sounder that night than ever h( 
before in bi.H Ufe. 

Now, this is what ?eter Parley calls the highest kind 
of bravery. Jack, it is true, bad fongbt like a Briton ; 
he had sbowu Ibe noble generosity of a Briton to bis 
enemy — be bad done liis duty to his king and country — 
but if ho had not paid his debts, he irould have beet 
" true man" after all. Believd me, my young Mends, it 
is Bometinies easier to go into battle than to pat our hi 
into om- pockets to pay an old debt. Believe me, too, 
that the greatest valour we can poMrss, b the valour of 
ucbirq; our desires for tbe sake of doing juslie* to othenj 
; the same time, 1 would not bare my young friend* 
f >rgel that this is the greatest of pleasures also. 



Theri are moments of deep and mental repose, t 

intellectual quiet, in which the vivacity of intellect ap- 

1>v>rs to droop, ber sensibility to grow supine; and this 

'■-, falsely deemed exhaosllon, when it is nut even i 

ribargy. Tbo ^ant is never so much lo be feared a 

hen relrcahed by the coolness of tho shade ; the eagle 

ever more ready for flight, than when she has trimmed 

cr sinewy wing. Like tbe vernal showen, these seasons 

f mental quiescence nourish the genius of fiilure fruiL , 

.t such momcnis it is thai Btmsun, the empress, holds her 

grand council in the palace of the soul, gives audience to 

' r ministers, and leceivea the reporta. Coascietu» in- 

itigatvs and condemns or rsliiiea the mental rolums. 

bat though at this time, M in the stillneis of the night, 

■ camp of Ihe heart ai>pcaf« alent in slnnibci; yet, tbe 

ises and hcullies. like watchful teutineU, are at thur 

posts, prcparalory to the dawn of active life, which is to 

summon the whole host to deods of prowess. Reason 

then, hi such moments, is tiuat, but not dumb; she | 

lals her outward beams, to condense tbeir glory with 

less within. Like a mighty vessel beolmed, she 

still possesses innate rapacity of motion; and though tho 

tail flaps iiUv, and the bull raises no ripple, yet. so soon 

as the breath of circumstances, or the reaction of inherent 

energy arise, sW once more proudly beodl her prow 

~ ' I? power she uses, yel appears to obey, and career* 

Lsjcsty and stTength through the shuals of enor, 

bearing the virtues to the haven of truth. 



J 
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RHYMES FOR YOUNG READERS. 

TBB DEATH OF MASTER TOMMT KOOK. 

A PAiB of steady rooka, 

Chott the ufest of all nooka, 
In the hollow of a tree to build their home ; 

And while they kept within, 

They did not care a pin 
For any roring BportHnan who might come. 

Their fuuily of Are, 

Were all happy and alire, 
And Hn. Rook was careful as could be, 

To nerer let them out. 

Till she looked all round about, 
And saw that they might wander far and free. 

She had talked to erery one 

Of the dangers of a gun. 
And fondly begged, that none of them would stir 

To take a distant flight, 

At morning, noon, or night, 
Before they prudently asked leave of her. 

But one fine sunny day. 

Toward the end of May, 
Young Tommy Rook began to scorn her power ; 

And sud, that he should fly 

Into the field close by. 
And walk among the dusies for an hour. 

** Stop, stop I " she cried, alarmed, 

" I see a man that's armed, 
And he will shoot you, sure as you arc seen ; 

Wait till he goes, and then 

Secure firom guns and men. 
We all will hare a ramble on the green." 

But Master Tommy Rook, 

With a very saury look, 
Perched on a twig, and plumed his jetty breast ; 

Still talking all the while. 

In a rery pompous style, 
'Of doing just what he might like the bc<t. 

" I don't care one bit,*' said he, 

" For any gun you see, 
I am tired of the cautions you bestow ; 

I mean to have my way. 

Whatever you may say. 
And shall not ask when I may stay or go." 

*' But my son," the mother cried, 

" I only wish to gtude 
llli you are wise, and fit to go alone { 

I have seen much mow of life, 

Of danger, woe, and strife. 
Than you, my child, can possibly have known. 

Just wait ten minutes here, 

HU that man shall disappear, 
I am sure he means to do some evil thing , 

I fear you may be shot. 

If yon leave this sheltered spot. 
So, pray, come back, and keep beside mf wing." 

But Master Tommy Rook, 

Gave another saucy look. 
And chattered out, ** Don't care I don't care 1 don't care I " 

And off he flew with glee. 

From his brothers in the tree, 
And lighted on the field so green and fair. 

He hopped about, and found 

All pleasant things around ; 
He strutted throngh the daisies, but alas I 

A load shot— Barg I was heard. 

And tha woonded, silly bird, 
IMkd over, fidat and dyi^g, on the grasa. 



" There, there, I told you so," 

Cried his mother, in her woe, 
** I warned you, with a parent's thoughtfm tAith { 

And you see that I was right. 

When I tried to stop your fiight, 
|And said you needed me to gtude your youth." 

Poor Master Tommy Rook, 

Gave a melancholy look. 
And cried, just as he drew his latest breath, 

" Forgive me, mother dear, 

And lei my brothers hear, 
That disobedience caused my cruel death.". 

Now when Ids lot was told, 

The rooks, both young and old, 
AU said, he should have done as he was bid ; 

That he well deserved his fete ; 

And I, who now relate 
His hapless story, really think he did* 

Eliza Ck>OK. 



DIAMOND DUST. 

To possess at once keen insight and imperative sym- 
pathies, is to be liable to extreme mental suffering. The 
ability to discern things in their actual relations, to pierce 
the rind of the conventional and draw near the lieart of 
nature, may be enjoyed merely as a scientific pastime; 
but when " the strong necessity of loving " is united to 
such clear perceptions, the mind and the heart are 
exposed to severe and incessant conflict ; and to recon- 
cile them is the grand problem of life. 

There is no saying shocks us so much, as that which 
we hear very often, that a man does not know how to 
pass his time. 

We make laws, but we follow customs. 

So much are we the slaves of the world, that we some- 
times hesitate to do an action which is prompted by the 
heart, fearful that it may be mistaken by others for foUy. 

Man is sometimes our enemy, God is always our friend. 
Rob life of its hypocrisy, and who would not avoid his 
neighbour and be avoided himself? 

Life should be a continued effort to banish our pre- 
judices, and extinguish our vices. 

NoTHiNO that is excellent can be wrought suddenly. 

The higher the head, the humbler the heart. 

The art of life is to know how to enjoy a little, and to 
endure much. 

Liberty is the only true riches. Of all the rest we 
are at once the masters and the slaves. 

People had much rather be thought to look ill than 
old ; because it is possible to recover from sickness, but 
there is no recovering from age. 

The rich who do nothing themselves, represent idle- 
ness as the greatest crime. Tlkey have reason; it is 
necessary that some one should do something. 

A WISE man had it for a bye-word, when he saw men 
hasten to a conclusion, " Stay a little that we may make 
an end the sooner." 

We may forgive an injury and an insult; but we 
cannot endure to be bored, not even by those we love. 

The conversation of a friend brightens the eyes. 

An author may be considered as a merciful substitute 
to the Legislature. He acts not by punishing crimes, 
but by preventing them. 
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A BEAM IN THE EYE I 



e Boinc qMutcs to happily cuiutitatod that ihty 
eta Had a giuA in ererytliing. '^ere ia no ralamily to 
gruM, but tlmy )Klnce cnmfoit of some kind or other from 
It. Nu »\tj no Uifk, but Uicy an diactm n gleam ot 
■andijiie l^ioing Ihrough it, froia one quarter or anolhei ; 
and it tho ana is iial to be sren *t all, they at least com- 
folt theaM-lvei with the aaanrance that it if there, thnngh 
n«w TKiiled Ihmi tliem, ilonhtWs fur mne good [lorpoic. 
Tiiese bappf. lunshinir beiriKS are to be envial. They 
ha*e u bioia » lAt ev' — a beam of pleasure, gUdneu, 
phUiMophy. call it whst yoii will. Sunslilne is ever aliout 
thnr lunvu ) lifv ia to Ihem ttrewed with flnwen ; eiiFl- 
en(« is with Ihiiiii a eoiiittant Eiunmcr. Their mind gilils 
witli its own lines ull things that it looks upon. Tlif y 
ii»»w comfiirt from anrrow ; Ihey educe good out or eiil; 
like the bee, tiicy gatlirr honey even from poison flowers. 
" There Is tearcely a single joy or sorrow {says Leigh 
Hunt, somewhere) within tbe experience of our felJow- 
nreatqrea, which nc bnve not tas(«d; yet the b^ef in 
Uie GootI and the Beauliful baa nerer forsaken <u. It 
haa been medieine lo us in ncknejn, riches in poTcrly. 
and the best part of all that ever delighted us iu health 
and anccaaa." The mnii who con mile thus, has surely 
got the beam in bis eye '. 

Let it not for one moment be imagined that naturca, 
nidi u those ne apeak of, arc necpanrily weak, giddy, 
and nnreflective. The very larsosi and most comprebcn- 
alie natnrea ore generally alw the most cheorfiil, the 
most loving, the most hopeAil. the most truslfnl. It is 
the wise man, the being of large Tision, who is the 
quickest to discern the moral sunshine (tnaming through 
the thickest clouds. In present evil, ho sect pros]K!Clive 
good; JQ pain, he reeo^iscs the eHbrt of natnre to 
rMtore health : in trials, he discerns tlie beet school oT 
courage and strength ; even in doepeat aorrow he galliers 
comfort ; and in the sternest disapix^Dtmenls and sofler- 
ings, he gathers Iho truest practical wi«dom. " There's 
wit there, ye*ll get thrni, yo'll find nae other nhere." 
Ilia heart is strung to sympathy with universal nature, 
luul, even in her blackest ukkiJb, does he find a senio and 
meaning. When be has burdens to boor, he beats them 
nunfiiUy and joyAilly, not repining nor IVetling and 
wMtlng bis eiwrgiea In ucleu huDimlatioa, but struggling 
onward manfully, gathering up snch flnvers as aruatrnwu 
idiiBg hii |Mth. Journeying ■(eadily towards (he lun, tlie 
riiadow of his burdsiD ia thrown beUitd htm. 

There are few. indeed, who might not, with infinite 
adnotage, cultivate I he beam in the eye; in other wuhli, 
wbo nllht not enjoy, far more than they do, the pleaanres 
of latlnnal eaielenoi', llappinvw ia certunly the end of 
■lur hxtug ; pain and misery are only inciilenlj] to it, atkd 
bat (ffli oAm n« tha remit of the violenre which man 



itoea to his own nalure. To beliece that pain wai 
end of existence, would be to impugn tbe goodness of 
Him who placed us in the midst of this fair and beautiful 
ejrth. In live ujion it and to enjoy it. And do not 
plcomres of the highest order — of home, of nSection. of 
friendly intercourse, of nature, of religion, lie about as 
on every side ? Has not the great theatre of man's ei- 
iilencc been so fitted up as that he vim wills it may 
liecome a good, useful, and happy creature ? Alas I that 
so many of n« should not use our opportunities aright, 
but jionthely abuse theu. 

Let ni begin forthwilb, then, and cultivate a beai 
■he eye, looking at tbe bright, at the happy vide of 
things ; and being thni hoptFul, trustfiil, and ussfbl, let 
us look for gleams of sunshine, come from what quarter 
they may; and we shall thus have d<4igbt in struggling 
onward ouraclves, and in helping others to do so likewise. 
lurage the habit of being happy, for habit assuredly it 
Thus will adversity bo made more hopefid, and 
pKijperily more joyous. Let not the mind give way In 
gloomy Ibougbts, but be cheerful. Scarcely is tliere a 
ibject that does not afford room for agreeabte medila- 
on. There is no hunuin being fa humhle as not to be 
n object of human interest. There is no objert in 
■ture BO mean as not to alTord matter for inabuctive 
thought; and he nho cannot extract benefit from snrb 
niDteniplations, is certainly not in any respect to be 
unviod- Wonkworth, a pott with the beam in his eye — 
>n[l there ic no true poet without it — says, 

Vnt aaj living Ibing, batti (sniliin 

There il plcny<ure (o be gathered from things in them- 
ttlves apparently the inort trivial. A leaf, a flower, a 
jiassago of (wietry or music, a fine painting or piece nf 
sculpture, how much delight does the man or W{iiiui 
iuiitrurted intellect derive fivm such tilings! To > 
they may appeoT blanks ; tbey may gaie at them, jel 
nothing. It is (be beam in (he eye that give* brightness, 
beauty, and meaning lo them ; it ihine,') ujioii coldi: 
■ud warms it ; upon tulTering, and oomforts 11 ; upou 
ignoranep, and enligliteos it; upon sonow, and cbrrra it. 
The beam in (he eye gives lustre to ioMlect, and 
brightens beauty itself. Without it, the lunslune is nnl 
felt, flowers bloom in vain, the manels of otrth and 
hexvcn are not a|]prcciateil, and creation is but onedre 
lifeles.s souUcsB blank. 

It is pleasant (o reail the eloquent remarks of Jereniy 
Dcnlham, whom some would tako to be only a musty, 
fiisty old poUtica] camomist, on this very suhjeet, as given 
m his really interesting book an Deontology. Hu there 
gives the following excellent connael ; — " In all cases 
where Uie power of (ho will can be exercised on Ihe 
(hougb(a. let (bote lluiughta be directed towards bnppi- 
ness. Look out for tlw farigh(. for tha br:;h(e<( aide of 
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things. If exceptions there are, the exceptions are but 
few, and sanctioned only by the consideration tliat a less 
favourable view may, in its results, produce a larger lum 
of enjoyment on the whole ; as where, for example, an 
increased estimate of difficulty or danger might be need- 
ful to call up a greater exertion for the getting rid of a 
present or future evil. When the mind, however, reposes 
upon its own complacencies, and looks around itself in 
sf^arch of food for thought, when it ie«lu rest from labo- 
rious occupation, or b forced upon inaction by the pre- 
sence of adjacent circumstances, let all its ideas be made 
to spring up in the realms of pleasure, as far as the will 
can act upon the production. 

" A largo part of existence is necessarily passed in in- 
action. By day (to take an instance from the tliousands 
in constant recurrence), when in attendance on others, 
and the time is lost by being kept waiting; by night, 
when sleep is unwilling to dose the eyelids, — the economy 
of liappiucss recommends the occupations of pleasurable 
thought. In walking abroad, or in resting at home, the 
mind cannot be vacant; its thoughts may be useful, 
useless, or i)emicioU8 to happiness. Direct them aright; 
the habit qf happy thought will spring up like any other 
habit. 

'* It frequently happens when our mind is unable to 
furnish ideas of pleasure with which to drive out the im- 
pression of pain, these ideas may be found iik the writings 
of others^ and these writings will probably have a more 
potent interest when utterance is given to them. To a 
mind rich in stores of literature and philosophy, some 
thought, appropriate to the calming of sorrow, or the 
brightening of joy, will scarcely fail to present itself, 
clothed in the attractive language of some favourite 
author ; and when emphatic expression is given to it, its 
l)Owcr may be considerably increased. Poetry often lends 
itself to this benignant purpose ; and where sound and 
sense, truth and luirmony, benevolence and eloquence 
are allied, liappy indeed ore their influence." 

This is sound practical sense, — moreover, excellent 
pliilosophy; and it affords valuable hints to those who 
would extract a rational enjoyment from existence. If 
suffering is to be borne — as it must — at least let us learn 
how it id best to be met, and how the struggling heart is 
to be comforted and supported in the midst of its trials. 
And here the consoUtions and pleasures of religion will 
at once suggest themselves. But let us not imitate 
those mindis, which, like flies, are ever settling upon 
siores. We must endeavour to know much, and to love 
much ; for the more one knows and loves, the more one 
lives, feels, and enjoys. Cherish the habit of chcerfid- 
ncss above all thingn ; it will serve alike for prosi>erity 
and adversity. In short, let us have the beam in tlie 
eye, and we shall bo as happy and contented as tliis life 
con make us, or as Providence will admit of. 



TiiKRK is no greater impertinence, tlian for an obscure 

individual to set about pumping a character of celebrity. 

" Bring him ti) me," said a Doctor Tronchin, speaking 

of Rousseau, " that I may see whether he has anything 

in him." Before you can take measure of the capacity 

of others, you ought to be sure that they have not taken 

measure of yours. They may think you a spy on them, 

and may not like your comfiany. If you really want to 

know whether another person can talk well, begin by 

saying a good thing yourself, and you will have a right 

to look for a rejoinder. " The best tennis-players," says 

tiir Popling Flutter, ** make the best matches." 

For \\\i i» like a re»t 
Held up at tennii, which men du the beet 
With tlM bmt pUjren. 

We hear it often said of greet authors, that they are very 
stupid pcoi)lu in private. But the chances are, it was 
a fool that said so. In conversation, as in other things, 
the action and reaction should bear a certain proiH)rtiou 
to each other. 



THE SCULPTOR OF BRUGES; 

on 
THE MOILiL OF A DREAM. 

Ybass ago, when many of the arts were in their infancy, 
there dwelt in the good old Flemish town of Bruges, 
hard by the church of St. Donatos (now long since de- 
molished), an honest journeyman, named John Van Euel, 
whose calling wh to carve wooden figures and ornaments 
for the diiEnrent churches and buildings which had arisen, 
and were still daily springing up, in that prosperous city 
of merchant-princes. This young man, according to the 
evidence of those who knew him best, was "nobody's 
enemy but Ids own ;" he ^^as a frank-hearted, merry fel- 
low, and to say the truth, a better workman never ex- 
isted ; he might liave had jobs by the dozen, but for one 
obstacle, that he was far too indolent to finish any of 
them. So long as he could pick up sufficient coin for 
present support, he was contented; when hungry, he 
worked, and when his money was gone, he hod to 
set to work again, which he did with the best heart 
in the world. This could not last, however ; no person 
over employed him twice, he was so dilatory in getting 
his orders completed; and when John, upon the 
strength of a few stray florins which he had managed 
to scrape together, chose to lake unto himself a wife, 
the neighbours (as neighbours generally do) looked 
upon the dark side of the matter, and gravely shaking 
their heads, augured nothing but misfortune from the 
union. John, however, hod promised to "turn over a 
new leaf" (encouraging phrase), and for some time he 
kept his word. Bertha, the tidiest, brightest-eyed little 
damsel, in a town ever proverbial for the beauty of its 
maidens, formed no exception to a thriltiness which still 
attracts the notice of every Belgian tourist ; and, morn- 
iiig after morning, she might be seen knitting in the little 
workshop by the side of her husband, who carolled merry 
ditties as he chopped away lustily at his work. By de- 
grees, also, John resumed his old habits; and when 
Bertha fell ill, and was no longer present to cheer and 
keep him up to his toil, he b^^an to forsake his chisel 
and hammer, and wander forth again into the streets, 
where there was, — truth to say, — sufficient to attract 
and .absorb many a profounder nund than his. Bertha 
got well, and returned to her labours, but John coul(l 
seldom be prevailed on to visit his board; the dust 
gathered upon the carved work of his unfinislied angels' 
heads, and the rust i>euetrated the implements of his 
vocation. A family came on, and the ceaseless occu- 
pation of Bertha's quick fingers could scarcely keep 
starvation from the door. 

And now idleness came to be a lesser evil than another 
which threatened to ruin the little family. John, dis- 
tressed at the sigiit of his wife's anxious countenance, 
and worn out by the cries of their two half-famished 
children, strove to drown the re])roaches of his own 
heart by frequenting a certain hobtelry, where wine the 
worst, and of the most extortionate ))rice, was dealt out 
to unhappy victims of short-lived indulgence. Many a 
time Bt^tiia sought and gently drew him home; but 
terrified at the rou^h language she encountered from 
those she saw there, and sometimes totally unable to 
l>ersuade him to leave their companionship, she gave up 
at \iiiAt in despair, and contented herself with endeavour- 
ing to Bui>ply the deficiency by additional efforts for sup- 
jiort, drawn from the already too-greatly-infnnged hours 
of the night. 

It had been a stormy day — ^the rain falling In torrents 
— John was sitting at evening over the heaped up logs 
of the inn fire, conversing with half a dozen disreputable 
vagabonds, who discussed c\'ery body's business but their 
own with the mock gravity of half-iutoxication. Ills 
purse was exhausted, but his thirst was still unquenchcd» 
and diving to the bottom of the pockets in his threadbare 
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doublet for Ihe houdredtli [ime, ha withdrew liU Unndi 
with a deep eif^h — not a siuglti groachtn remaiadd. Tbc 
boat cune iota the uiiBenilile chstnlier, hdcI Gnding Da 
mOTe orders in agilatlan, cammenced nn exordium upon 
tb« imprudeDCC of Ul« boiin, hj naj of hint to hln 
nmnerleii cuitomen to be going. John parted tram 
tbem on the threafaold, tna with a bmrj heart nad 
lUggrring gait tnmed his steps homewu-d. 

Ai he emerged from the shado" of the Ian gablei, tha 
moon itnggled out through the moiit atmosphere, iUu- 
minaling thv paTcd itreeta, which here and there were 
divenified b^ ■ deep tad modd; poul, atill agiuted bj a 
few dropa of rain ; and John, endcsTouring itilh druakea 
wisdom to avoid thete, stumbled into moat of them, as 
be pursued hit path. The wind sighed at inlerrala in 
broken and fliml blasts, and just as he reached the 
Gnndc Phicc, the carillons rang madly out, Itarting him 
by ibnr crashing ]>cttl, with whleh the tempest took 
fIraiigE libeitiea, tlinginK the sounds, aa in very wanton- 
ness, here and there and everywhere. He looked up at 
the belfry, which loomed white against the leaden hue 
of the >iy, and stopped, half-disposed to eipostulate 
wfth the biiilding far the start Its noisy inmalea had 
ghea him. The air was keen, hawoier, and he thonght 
heller of it, pursuing, with a half ahiTer, bis way past 
the Hotel de viUe, whose Doble line of stataee he gravely 
acknowleged, one by one, by an obiequious reTercnce, 

" I wonder," thought John to himself, as he groped 
bis way (which, it mu^I be confeased, was somewhat 
nmndabout,} tbroogb the darker and smaller streets, " I 
wonder cow why / could not can'c just aa fine figures a* 
thoie yonder. Many a job I've done here in Bruges that 
othen have got the credit of, and I would be at the 
top of the tree now if it »-era not for — , for — . What 
tithe reaion f" he said aloud, interrupting his reflectioni. 
— " Ah 1 that's the question ! " 

John was juit sober enough to know vAaf the reason 
iras, but he had no intention of confessing it, for all that, 
•Ttn to himself; so he contented his conscience by re- 
peating over and orer in a mutterini;, melancholy tone, 
" Why. it's because I've no luck I nit luck I " 

•■ No luck > " half ahrieked. half chuckled a mice at 
bis «Id« ; " you no luck ? WcU now look here, John Van 
Buel, and I will show you how to get luck, and make 
yonr fortune by it. an you will /' 

John bad reached the bridge adjoining the Diore, and 
hilled against It in drowsy attitude ; he itarteil aud ^ook 
more lioienlly than when the carillons had made him 
jump in the Grande Place. " Hillu," he oicEainied, 
"who faaie we here!" as he looked round and dia- 
cotered no one in ught; "loSo are yon? u>*ei'«arByou?" 
he slmutcd, gaining ceurage, and peeping over into the 
water, from whence the aonuds had certain)} appeared to 
come. A peal of merry and somewhat moeiang laogh- 
ter, was the anftwer ; sod the neit Diommt climbing the 
balostrvdes of the biidfe, and taultinf oier tham with 
the a;^iy of a monkey, a IJttlo figure descended lightly 
at the tide of John, who gaaed nith staring cjea, and 
mouth tfipe, at the form of the new arrivul. He was a 
qucsr-tooklut fclloir, — pexhajM half the hsk^iht of the 
italwan juutneyuiUi, dressed in a suit of iliugy brawn, 
wltb u long rapier projcctiug from beiuMh hia ctoak at 
Otig eida. His faatom, though quite in prupurtiun with 
bij ilie, poswBiod an eipreaaion of authority, blended, 
mercoTer, with couaideishle beneTolenca uf charaalcr. 

"And so 70U bare no ludt, John Van EucI!" he 
niJ ; " no luck I Now listen, then, like an idle rmcal u 
yaa arc, and I wlU help yon lo find some — that is, yim 
ttDow, it jou will only ojalsl me in what I am goicg to 
prapOM to }oa.*' 

"Oh bol" thought John, "oh ho I timrc is to he 
a debtor and cnditor atcouat, theu j go on, my manni- 
kin I Bui I ahrvwdW (uipect hoi^ are to be seen imdar 
.thoM fine bncUed aboes, and 1 should nol be surprised 
If tliat npicr yondci were a tail hi ~ 



carehil what 1 promise." Hs merely nodded his beail, 
bowercr, at bid companion, who took that as a hint to 
proeeed. 

" Yon mujt know, John," sail] Ihe little man, frmi- 
liariy, but not without a cerlun solemnity in hit Toice, 
"you must ktiow, that there is not a foot of this city of 
bridges but contains some portion, large or small, of 
hidden treasure. My Ufe long have 1 been endeacouring 
to come upon some, bat so difficult a matter is it to go 
to work the right way, that It Is only btely that 1 have 
discovered tbe secret. One thing must be done first, 
which I cannot do myself, and whicii you can. Now, 
John, just walk a little way. and ohservo what happens." 

As the bitle man spoke, he put one Imnd upon the 
parapet, and jumping up, squatted himself upon the top. 
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Utter did so, taking care not to approach U 
ettraordinary companion. On gating into the thick and 
muddy canal, ho beheld the water agitated as if by >ol< 
cauic agency, boiling and eddying in a sort of whirlpool, 
immediately beneath tbe point o<:cupied by the myite- 
rious dwarf, and presently the strains of lotl, but some- 
what wild music were hoard, grudoally gaining stnsngtb. 
Apparently under the iuSuenco of the melody, Ihe watery 
commotion, little by little, subsided ; and at length Juhn 
beheld a figure, which presented the appearance of a 
female, as if carved in marble; the facu slightly turned 
from him, and the head bent down, whde tbe bands were 
apparently earnestly employed with tome occujiatioa 
which he could not disctiminate. All tbe scolplor's 
admiration for classic bean^ (and be possessed consider- 
able) waa aroused, and gaimg with his whole soul in bis 
eyes, he waa mortified to find a cloud pass across the 
moon, cnUrety hiding the vision from his tie*. Imp 
liantly he waited for the reluming light, hut ujion Ii>o 
ing again into the nau^r. nothing was to be seen but . 
iukv gloomy surface. 

John lumed to his companion, who was still sitting 
f ulor-wise on the parapet. 

"Well, John!" ho said, "that Is the genius v 
guards ali the treasure we have been talking of, and if I 
can procure an image as like her as poaaible, carved in 
white marble, I shall, by means of souie potent charms I 
possess, be able to animate the figure, and obtain replies 
to the questions I shall put to her respecting the exact 
spot where the largest treasure is hidden. Now, I will 
be contenlod to pa; yon handiomely if you will do tl 
business for mc ; make the figure aa like her as poesibi*. 
1 know where yon live, and I shall come m;ie]f and 
fetch it away tlus day six montbs;" and lakiug out 
large pume Ailed witli golden coin, " look," ha continu* 
" I'll give you teu, twenty, fifty times what you ai 

" And what share of the tnotitrt t " said John, wbOi 
like all idle fellows, was a bit of a apecnlotor. 

Tbe little man bughed heartily. 

"Don't be hard upon me, John," be said. "Bow- 
ever, I'll tell you wliat I'll do (you moit swear eternal 
secresy of course.) I'll promise you the half of what [ 
get, and you may j^tnil upon my hoooi 
oath prt^rlfi loan, upon my sword;" and ha pro- 
ceeded to dictato the following doggrel, makiuj John 
repeat each word after him :— 

I'hii flfun •enMtf Is suka. 

John luuk this oath bo1<lly. ATbun h« bvl conclude], th* 
dwarf said, ' ' Ik-iuembor, John, if evw you divulge a word 
of the uiBtt«r, our compact it at an cndi now, here'e my 
hand upon the bargain." They shook bands ; and John 
was just feeling all his sm^pieions melt away, when Ilia 
other, befon be r^laced tbs rapier lu the aficath, made 
a sort of Iknge at lum, Isugliing at tlie tanui tima hi* 
former mocking laugh. Tbeiourncynian put 
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to ward off the blow ; the next moment he felt a sharp 
pain in the member, and fell heavily to the ground, his 
companion's mirth still ring;ing in his ears. 

The Bim was rising in the heavens, when John became 
conscious that he was sprawling on the bridge, a feeling 
of numbness painfully present in all his limbs ; he rub- 
bed his eyes, and thought what Bcrtlia would say when 
he got home. 

" What a fool of a dream I have had/' he said to him- 
self, as he arose to make the best of his way back. At this 
moment a smarting pain in his hand struck his attention. 
There was a small incision in it, about half an inch in 
length, and the blood had congesJcd round it. " It is all 
true, then," suid he, jumping up with alacrity. But John 
heeded not the wound ; the strange beauty of the marble 
vision he had beheld tormented his brain ; its exquisite 
grace had stirred up the torpid passions of his genius, 
and eager to grasp his chisel, John hurried home in a 
tolerably sober state. 

Bertha was watcliing at the door with an anxious air, 
and pale countenance, when he came in sight. How he 
longed to tell her all ; but he kept his secret with some 
difficulty, as she hung sobbing about liis neck. She soon 
saw the wound, however. "Why, John," she said, 
"you have had a fall," and she tenderly bathed and 
wrapped it up. " This is the cut of a flint stone." 

John laughed at her anxiety. He saw nothing but the 
lovely statue. It seemed to stand before him, pointing 
the way to fortune ; and already he beheld Bertha strut- 
ting to mass in a flowered cabinet gown, while he sported 
a cloak of Lyons velvet, and a feather as tall as the 
wealthiest burgomaster in Bruges. 

John commenced the statue. Early and late did he 
pursue his occupation, and as the figure grew into almost 
lifelike beauty beneath his hand, the form of the original 
became still more vividly impressed upon his mind. 
From the moment that he conveyed into his workroom, 
with the assistance of a fellow-journeyman, the rude 
block, obtained by the sale of some of his angel's heads, 
he laboured iiicessantly to perpetuate, in indelible lines, 
the features of the beautiful vision now ever present to 
his thoughts. 

He had bogged Bertha not to question him, and she, 
satisfied in knowin^j him employed, and no longer fre- 
quenting hi.'i former ])rofiigato haunts, indulged her 
curiosity no further than to anticipate in all foith the 
result of his labours, and to speculate upon an object 
which ser\'ed to redouble her exertion in providing for 
the wants of her family. Jolm had a latent su))ersti- 
tion that the dwarf would appear in flesh and blood, 
and worked on with energy and devotion. 

The six months passed away — the figure was complete. 
With rapture John found himself a finished sculptor. The 
first thing in the moniinf;, the last thing at night, he 
visited his now beloved Atelier, where Art herself ap- 
peared embodied in the lineaments of the beautiful statue, 
the presiding genius of the place, wiiich seemed almost to 
smile upon him, as he gazed proudly on its exquisite pro- 
portions. 

Day after day went by without bringing him intelli- 
gence of his extraordinary patron. He touched, and 
retouched, till he threw away the chisel in despair ; still 
the dilatory little man came not. John, however, hod 
tasted the sweets of mental, as well as bodily labour; it 
had become pleasant to him to feel his power, to see the 
ideal assume a palpable shape beneath his touch. Gradu- 
ally another statue was commenced, and now the features 
of Bertha, her young(>st born, an infant but a few weeks 
old, held in her arms, were transferred to the stone, and 
shone there a fair and gentle Madonna. The first figure 
was still, it is true, the adoration of Ids heart ; it had 
taught him the joy of self-exertion ; he loved it beyond 
expression ; and even if the treacherous dwarf nerer 
came at aJl, the artist's ambition, which had alwayi 
tdunibered in his mind, now unobscured bv indolence, 



was never quiet, but constantly whispered what he miff /it 
become. 

So the time went on, and a year was past. Coming 
home one day, what was his surprise to find Bertha with 
her lap full of money, weeping in her little chamber ! 
His first thought was, that his employer liad arrived and 
fetched away the statue. Rushing wildly to the door of 
his work-room, he threw it open — the fig^ure was indeed 
gone ; but Bertha, smiling through her tears, implored 
his forgiveness, and told Mm she would show it him again 
if he would come with her. "The beautiftil statue was 
safe ; would he come ?" They threaded the streets toge- 
ther, the heart of John anxiously beating in his bosom. 
Bertha led the way to the Prefecture ; as they neared it, 
John was astonished to observe the hats of hb fellow towns- 
men doffed with respectful admiration to the neatly attired 
but threadbare figures of himself and his wife. They 
entered the Hotel de Ville ; it was thronged with people ; 
the burghers had just been deciding upon a tutelaiT^ figure 
for the Chamber of Commerce. There were numerous 
productions from the first sculptors in Bruges, the excel- 
lence of which attested at once their proficiency and the 
ambition felt by all to occupy the pre-eminent position 
of the successful candidate. The murmur of voices was 
lulled as the young pair advanced up the hall. " Hush l" 
said the crowd, " here he is ;" and following Bertha, who 
swiftly, but full of tears and blushes, preceded him, he 
perceived on a iiedestal, high above all the rest, his own 
beloved model — the accepted statue — while underneath it 
was engraved, in golden letters, the one word — Industry. 

Was the little man a real or imreal creation after all ? 
an inhabitant of the world of fact, or of fantasy ? John 
always thought the first. To the successful sculptor, 
however, it mattered little. The mystery of the work's 
development was soon explained ; overwhelmed by the 
offer of the burgomaster^s gold. Bertha had sold the 
statue ; and John had reason to bless her disobedience. 
Orders came rapidly in ; employment never flagged, but 
became daily more attractive by habit ; his profession was 
his joy, constituting alike the support and the happiness 
of his existence. One good quality also brought others 
along with it, for the virtues are sisters like the vices ; 
and as the lifeless stone figured forth in succession their 
emblematic image, so the essential qualities themselves 
stepped each into her shrine in John's own breast, ren- 
dering his home their sacred precinct. The dwarf never 
appeared to claim his share, but the name of the mystic 
treasurer, that fair vision of the night, is well known. 

Fortune and Fame bow to her, and every reckless idler 
may learn from John Van Euel's dream, that the "Spirit 
of Industry" is the only guide to the Throne of Power 
and the Temple of Happiness. 

POBTIA. 



Thkbis is no greater error in the world than is com- 
mitted by those who associate ugUness with age, and 
though the dictionaries may conjoin them, we maintain 
that not unfrequently good looks come with advancing 
years, — we mean the good looks of a benignant and 
intelkK:tual countenance. There is a great moral beauty 
in the ap))earance of one, whose garb denotes that she 
has yielded a willing submission to the fixed decrees of 
our being, who having seen the joyous delights of youth 
and passed the honourable period of mature age, is con- 
tent to tlirow aside the ornaments which once she wore, 
and, instead of masquerading in laces and velvets, to be 
seen in the simple and unostentatious apparel that befits 
her years. To the eye of affection, the grey hairs upon 
her brow arc for more becoming than any artificialities 
that could be procured, and the pallor of her cheek more 
attractive than the sunniest glow of early loveliness. It 
is when we look upon such a character as this, that we 
feel in their fiidl forre the veneration and regard which 
old age ongfat aJways to inspire. 
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(LBudiuIri ftvrn iimt/t 1*3!. 
j Tbk ^y thai Tom felt mbid to lea™ hia cmicl., and 
I *8lk to tlie parlcRir-wiiidow and buk agsin. «u one to 
I dcUglitrul villi full of hope uid joy to AUco, «> to muke 
I Im tbrgat, for tlic time at tent, llut ihtr liod > jiiiiu or > 
I sorrow on «Hh. Poarluli hnwerer, of nuslng lou flatler- 
ing hopes Id tbe heart oT the lOTing grsndhlher, AUre, 
tboDgh 9bc sent a duly iccount to Iho AdminI, rrfrained 
^lu enlarging apop the eilciit of Toin'fl coQTalesccnre. 
{ But tbi« imprOTemciit vss go ilendy, u loan to ennble 
I him to TTiiik, without useislaDce, across tlui raoui, and 
I with, to the nutic uat at the boHom of tliP gurJpn. 
I At tbii itage orreuowry, llio ha|ii'fal truth might hitve 
licvu learnt by Ilic Admiral, had not a circumBlBncc oc- 
curred which led to it* twing pnrjKiwly deferred till the 
ciufl was quita cHccted, and to the lime or the return 
home. Ouo unusually warm uid pleasant evening in the 
latter port of May, when Alice and llie cliiMren h«d been 
about »Tcn weeks in Devonthire, Harold aehetl Alice to 
' BlroU with him down lo the braeh after ti-a. 

" And I am sure I eould walk a* Tar as that quite 
■loiilly, for when I reached llie giirden bench ycslenlay, 
I hfit ^Itt lo go aa far again," said Turn. And as he pro- 
iniKd to go no further tlian he felt able, iwil la let tlie 
ganloner bring the little carriage if l« fell tireil, the 
[lorty set out, Torn leaning on Alicu's arm, and Hsrold 
and Pinch frisking on aa UBual before. A green turfed 
lane, thadowed on either ode by hawlLoni hedgpj, now 
IfaJckly covered by a maes of bloesoui, li'd to the smooth 
sands wliicb Ahcc and her charge liad neatly reachcil 
wbch they heard a rapid foot<to|i behind them. Think- 
ing at finit it was some workman ou his way homeward 
bj the sanda, they did not lam to look, till some one 
cloaa upon them said, — 

"Mias CBrel Tom! Is it possible you ." Both 

lumcd and beheld Mr. Klurray. 

" Is it possible, is it iHMRtiile, after years of lin|itdMa 
care, to see you en brave npon your legs again, my lioj 1" 
ttalf artJCntated the uncle, as he presseil the lul to Itis 
heart. " What n-nnid your poor papa t»j ?" As he spoke, 
he dnw the boy gently away from Alice, Blill repeating 
his snrprbe and uonderroenl. " What would he say ? 
what will your giandpagia say ?" 

"Only what I say and tidnk, uncle, and tell Molly 

alnaysilshould never have been well, but — but — for " 

and with the bashful timidity uf a hid, yet with the ler- 
- - » and tmth of tlic most eumigt man, the boy trept 
k to the nde of Alice, and with that nninistakeable 
■tteelion withwhicli a hid rling' to his mother, wound his 
onus ronnd her neck. " II ia Clive, uncle, who is so 

StknI I dear mamma, wc call her often, beesusc 1 and 
laruhl lore her Ukc one." Alice was loo conliiicd to 
look or speak; she Ibltered out tome inijUiry about tbe 
Adnind, and oddeit somMhing about retivning to the 
I liiinM to make ten Kit Mr. Hnrray. 

" Hot at present, thank you, we'll go on to the besjh. 
I Bat hers comes Harold and Pinch." 
I By tbe time, howevrr, thcw fnrllicr warm greetinp 
wm* ma, and they had walkal onward slowly. Mr. Mur- 
ray tIJll hrealhlesily asking ijueslions abniit Tom's con- 
Talescdnce. the poor boy grew tired, and could pnxsnl 
no further. 

" Then I will run li> (he liouse for the little carriage, 
and I and Pinch will draw you home." spuke Ilurold. !^ 
gaytng, he bounded hack to Ihc cottajte. cainu ii|)eod3y 
witll Ibe little chaise, and when Tom was Bssl^•led in. set 
pHHidly to work to rinw it homeward. 
AHc* pr*psri>d lo return with thrm. 
"No," spoke Mr. Murmr, somee-hat iKTempturlTy, 
"IT Hortdd can masagc alone, we'll walk onward to the 
b««eli, Hin Cilve. I have several things to say to yon, 
■ad this snrprisa ncoeuitutcs my doing so the more," A* 



>pokc, the proud ami haughty man jirolTored his ai 
the first time in his life, to Alii'c, and they passed 
onwards on lo the sands lo a seat beneath tbe gl 
cliffs. The still evening shadows fell around, and 
fresh tide came in Eun-tinlcd ripples, lo tlieir feet. They 
had not proceeded lar, before sll at once John Murray 
■topped, and taking the hand whieh to tremblingly rested 
on his own, he slightly drew hack and looked doou upon 
her, as u-e do at things which ere predoui to the sight ; 
and Ihcn he said, in a voice mnto looked with suppressed 
emotion than it had ycl been, — 

"Whit can we do for you, Alice? how reward you? 
haw thank yuu ? / in particular ?" He hiid an Cfnptutb 
on the pronoun, Alice trembled exceedingly, and could 
not, for sercnl minutes, answer. At last she slmgggted 

" 1 am more than fully repaid, bir. A servant, so nobly 
treated as myself, can have nolhing lo complain of. The 
regorcl of your famjly, and Ihe love of the childnn, nro 
my best rewards." 8hu tried lo speak calmly, bn[ her 
agitation betrayed her. 

"Nonsense! the word servunt has nothing to do willi 
a case like this; you must understand — I have wanted 
yon to underslond me fur a long linic. I mean, will 
you like to be tbe mother of these children ! I nioa 
my fq/e i"' He said this impatiently ; just as stern s4i 
peremptory men arc apt lo spusk, reckoning surely o 
the possession of what lliey ask fur. Hut he SDOW 
not wholly the fine and noble heart of Alice, worthy of 
all his love, in its pmndcst accejilaliun. 

" Mr. Murray — Sir — I perfectly understand yuu. The 
honour you confer is -worthy the purest truth from me 
Then recollect — I am poor, unknown, without frienilo ' 

" Nonsense, Alice, don't he a casuist, splitting hairs oi 
a subject of this kind ; you will have me lor a friend, tAat 
will surely he enough, eh ? and I shall have in you the 
fortune 1 conceive roosl priceless, mind and soul — come." 

" Please, if you regard me, Sir," spoke Alice timidly, 
not looking up, lot then she vvould have lost her calmness, 
"let this (juestion rsmaln unanswered for a little time, 
till Tom's convalescence is quite complete. Let luc hnvu 
a pure and fingle heart un^l the end of this great duty; 
and lAen if it so pleases jou " 

" Please mc ; of course it will. Every word you say 
lOTcyou more devotedly, Alice 1" 



" Then 1 c. 



ispci 



ik, Sir, 



Not Sir, Alice, but John." 

"With a purer heart than now," continued Atiee; 
" oUiprnise. people might Ihink or say, I hud had in- 
terested motiTes in jierforming the little services I have 
rendered Tom. Besides, Ihe Admiral might think by }-our 
coming purposely, Mr. Murray, " 

" Not purposely, dear one, it could not be said. 1 liavo 
been ill since your ^nciuv, and am ou my way with 
Colonel Fielding, who waits for me at Doier, to his estate 
near Bordeoui, for two Or Ihreo weeks; and as for my 
father, do not doubt but what his gratitude will make him 
proudly own j/ou for a daughter." 

" If be will, Mr. IMurray, let the sccegitaiice bo I 
own, tree from any promise given or reedvcd. It will bo 
better, Sir, purer, ond more right in me." 

" At least for the present," said John Murray, fer- 
vently, as regardless of Alice's reserve and tinuully he 
drew her towards him, and prmod his lips on ber fore- 
head ; " at least for a fortnight, or three weeks, nut mure, 
recoUeet ; for my taXhri is impartient to have you and the 
rhildren back again, dear one, and then " 

Alice did not trust herself to answer or look up ; t 
so would bate b«cn to lose her own sclf-poasesaion 
do what her wliole loiil prompted her to do, lo say wllb 
Ibe frankness which charaeterizef genuine natiuvs, how 
|ionianalrly imH truly Ifais msn'i love was relumed ; but 
she did no more than point homewards along the level 
ssiuli, which they rvBchcd, wilhont this lileiice having 
onec been broken. ■ 
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A delightful evening was spent at the homely cottage, 
and at daybreak John Murray departed, leaving Alice 
as proud and happy as it was possible for a little human 
creature to be. Three weeks passed rapidly away, during 
which Tom Murray's strength increased day by day. 
About another fortnight remained of the time for which 
they had hiretl the cottage, when one morning Alice was 
astonished by receiving a brief, cold, and formal letter 
from the Admiral, desiring her and the children's imme- 
diate return, leaving Molly to take care of the house for 
the rest of the time. Though she mentioned her fears 
to no one, this letter alarmed Alice ; as the only thing 
which could explain the enigma of it was, that Mr. 
Murray, must have written to the Admiral, and spoken of 
his purpose, and that this was the way the Admiral 
thought it best to signify his disapprobation. Still her 
heart acquitting her of evil in this thing, she mentally 
strove to place this change to the account of some 
circumstance not connected with herself. 

On a bright June evening, with their carriage half 
filled with flowers and fruits, and the simple riches of 
the sea-shore, Alice and the children reached Fludyer 
Street. Pompey and another servant came out to assist 
Master Tom from the carriage, and when they saw him 
sitting up aright in the carriage, and then alight without 
other assistance tlian the hand of Alice, their astonish- 
ment may be conceived, — it was as if the dead walked 
before their sight. Asking their silence, Alice led the 
way to the study where the Admiral was sitting, and 
gently opening the door, allowed Tom to pass in ; then 
waiting an instant or two, she followed with f larold. As 
she imagined, the boy was folded in the wondering arms 
of the old man, who had learnt he was better, but not, as 
thus, raised from his bed like in the miracle of Scripture. 

If to any moment of her life AUce had looked forward 
with expectancy, she had to this one, and this for many 
months, and more especially the last one, since had been 
deferred, till it were past, the decision of what related to 
her dearest hopes. Struggling with wonder, with joy, 
and. with emotion, the old man at last released the boy, 
and looked on Alice strangely, for there was gratitude, 
affection, sternness, and yet reproof in his look. 

" Good, very good," he muttered ; " noble and good, 

as I have always found her. And yet ." He stopped, 

and looked again at the wondering girl. 

" What is the matter. Sir ?" at length spoke Alice, as 
chilled with fear she approached the old man. " Does 
Tom's progress in health disappoint ' you ? Oh, Sir, I 
hoped otherwise, indeed I did." The sound of her voice 
seemed to recall some feeling or recollection to the heart 
of the proud old man, for drawing himself up to Ids fiill 
height, he said, 

" Your services have far exceeded our expectations. 
Miss Alice; but just Irt me ki.<>s Harold, and then I will 
speak to you." 

He paid these latter words so coldly, as to make Alice 
turn sick with fe^ir. ])ut she did not long remain in 
doubt, for placing Tom in his arm-chnir, and caressing 
Harold, the old man led the way into the next room, the 
scene of .^o many happy hours, and where still stood the 
couch of the sick child, and still hung the little miniature 
of his young mother ; had it been human, it would have 
wept at the old mnn's sternness. 

" Unfortunately, Miss Clive," he said, as soon as he 
had closed the door, " my family and yourself must part 
to-night. As far as your personal services to my chihiren 
are concerned, you have acted in all ways beyond praise; 
.but — but — your disgraceful family connexion, and not 
only association with, but participation in such disgrace, 
necessitates my unalterable detennination that you quit 
this roof to-night. As compensation for this abrupt dis- 
missal, and yet more, as remuneration for your valuable 
services to my grandson, Tom, any sum you may lika to 
name by letter, shall be placed at your duposal." 

'' Sir— Admiral Mumy," fidtcred AUco, ■tanned and 



incredulous, " what does this mean — I cannot under- 
stand ?" 

" Miss Clive, I have stated my wishes, and my deter- 
mination; this latter is unalterable. Believe me, I say 
these things with pain; but I have had too stringent a 
proof to doubt, and therefore you must avoid any fiirther 
meeting with the children. Goodnight!" In an instant 
he was gone, and Alice vras alone. For minutes she 
stood as iif bereft of life ; and then at length sinking down 
beside the little bed, she knelt motionless for a long 
while, her face buried in her hands, and her hands upon 
the bed. 

At length looking up, as the shadows of the night stole 
on, the sweet face of the young mother looked down upon 
her, with what seemed such benignant love, and hope, 
and truth, as in this sad desolation to give sweetest com- 
fort to the wretched girL 

She went quietly into the next room to find the Ad- 
miral, but he was gone ; she therefore, without removing 
a single sign of her presenoe^she could not bring her 
soul to that — went down stairs, bid wondering Pompey 
call a cab, and, without other words than her usual kind 
" good night," had her boxes lifted in, and was driven 
to her old lodging. This room was still to let ; the land- 
lady heartily welcomed her return ; and thus for the third 
time she found this poor place a haven, in profound 
affliction ! 

And yet now she was loved I In this broad world of 
ours, so much (as I believe) more filled with good than 
evil, how few of us are conscious of the infinite riches of 
the creature that can speak thb word with truth. But 
it requires true natures to comprehend this truth, with 
truth/ 

" All will be right," thought Alice, " when ^Ir. Murray 
returns. That will be in a few days, and so I will not 
grieve ; the Admiral will then hear my vindication from 
the truest source." 

Thus trying to rest calmly on the strength of her 
innocent life and pure services, Alice neither wrote to 
the Admiral, nor vindicated herself by any method; but 
thinking over the causes which must have led to this 
abrupt dismissal, Lucy Phillips came to her recollection. 
That she was intimate with Mary, Alice had already 
learnt; but how her envy and her hatred had found a 
means of communicating their poison, to one in the rank 
of the Admiral, Alice could not think, unless through the 
agency of Lady Fielding. 

As Alice afterwards found, this was the truth. Inci- 
dentally hearing of the sisters' separation, Lucy Phillips 
had sought out Mary Clive, and largely assistiog to 
vituperate and denounce Alice, laughed at the downfall 
and ruin she prophesied. But when the contrary proved 
the case, when she became aware of Alice's daily inti- 
macy with friends, in rank so far above acquaintances of 
her own, her envy knew no bounds. No long while after 
this discovery, the incident of a largo general party 
introduced her to Lady Fielding, and speaking from this 
time, Lucy Phillips and her husband were in no great 
while invit«d to Lady Fielding's house. Acquaintance- 
ship thus commenced, soon ripened into intimacy, when 
the ladies found their feelini^ with respect to Alice 
agreed. Wholly ignorant of Lucy's real character and 
motives. Lady Fielding was soon treated with a garbled 
history of Mary Clive, and led to believe, that Alice had 
incited her sister to drink, and occasionally assisted in 
the orgies. The gin-shop incident, alr^Miy related, 
afforded proqf of this. Lucy Phillips brought forward 
the garbled testimony of her servant in addition to her 
own as this proof; and thus the week before poor Alice's 
return, this presumptive evidence of immorality and guilt 
was detailed to the Admiral by his niece. At first the 
old man refused to believe theee hcU alleged by her ; but 
when, to testify tbem, a lady of Lucy's appearance was 
brought fbrward, and to this was added the voiea of her 
■anrant^ all tha old man's pride and sternness of obamsler 
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•wsnmwd.aii'i ho (l«cldiiiIu|)aB, nlwluleyff ftMt. Alief"* 
por«inptoi7 djtmiunl. nt an *iiimu)C of mnil*! )>uin anil 
ngrvt, which nalklng but iini^ned datj to Irii grand- 
children conld, at did jnitify. 

Wilh p.-wf Alice the daj't o# nearif a fiwtnijlit went 
b]> oilhoiit onn manage or letter touching the snbjerts 
irUch flIW her heart with anxietf and griet. Her Arst 

Inpnlae had been to call upon Mr. A ; but lier noble 

natoK reooiled frem uttering one wurd of complaint, 
Men in her own jutliflcati an, agalnat IfaoM whme l«viE<h 
bdantr. In aay the least, had been tMstowed on ber to 
lai.$. For prvdaelj (he suae reuoiu »he would not 
write to MnUy. thougli in Aer- ahe felt rhe had a true 
friend. But m day by day wore on, pain and fear 
merged themwtm in agony. Three week* of thi) life 
wttboat a word or line 1 Thia waa becoming more than 
bar goodneM and fortitude could bear. What made her 
mental anfuiah alitl grrater waa, (hat ihe tt\t sore, by 
reaacin at his official dalleg, Mr. Murray most be by this 
Time returned; and if this wai so, he, of conrw. tnnat 
believe in Ihe same calnnmies aa those which had 
poiaoned the Admiral's mind, or elae thie dreadful 
soapenae woold ha™ been broken by letter or meaaage. 
And yet for him (o to believe, waa it consistent nllb 
derotwJ lova ? Her heart answered her — " no." 

At length late one evening, at the close of the third 
week, when anilety had Koue beyond endurance, Alice 
careftilly ahntting up old Pinrh in Ihe room, wrapped 
large dirk ahawl around her, and eet ont on foot I 
Wsatmlnater. It was not to vindicate or complain tbi 
she bent her steps thi> way, or either to be aeen ( 
TtmgniMd by any one who knew her, for the tmlh wi 
scarcely admittcl by her own heart ; but simply at 
distance, in street or park, to breathe the eelf-Mme ai . 
to see the roof which covered in, lo tread with lighter 
ftet witUn (he sacred fbolprinta, to hrak with glisu * 
eyea upon Iba lighted window panes; and thus, If 
■ible, to soothe Ihe anguish of her soul ! 

So more or lefs are the soeh of us glorified by the 
tdealt to mora or las;, however bankrupt of all else, 
friendl. fortune, or good name, however dull through 
tgnonnce, or oalloai throngh repealed slu, Eome mei 
of thia sweet unaelfish worship does enrich us, and links 
BB RHMt divinely IVooi man to men. and from them tb 
toOod! 

The most nrosaic natures are richest often In tbls 
gnuul poetry of the human soul ) (he most prosaic thrngs, 
the most uncsred for, Ilia matt despised, the smallest and 
tb« beat, stand not, not pan away, without some liltlc 
aerrioe to this noblest portion of our nalures. No stone 
in London atreeta, bat whM Is hallowed to another by 
sama human foot; no dusky window -gianc, bat what is 
laored to somo aptnrned gate ; no human heart which 
pwae* by ni In (bo throng, bat what has known, or 
fMa, or recollects some kiie, which, being for anolher, 
has been or is a part of, and most dear to nature, because 
passing bry(nid (be narrow bounds of saLr 1 

Tlio BBual li^t slione in (ha library windows ; and now 
fteling certain that Mr. Mortmy was returned, the anguish 
of the Utile kmng craatore knm no limit. As she slowly 
pWkad hom«watd In tbe fbadowg of the atreet, a rah 
dmre rapidly up to the Admiral'* house. Turning slightly 
lo aa* who alighted, Alice saw Pompey descend, and im- 
after Molly come dreaacd to lb* hall-dour with 
il l«skets in her hand, whilst she called out imme- 
pretty loud mice, "The |>otof raspbarry-jani 
lie pluin-cake ain't In Ihe basket, now 1 Pompey. 
run. will you, down stair* for lltam." 

Afraid of Ueiog ditoonered, Alloe walked rapidly 
onward, and nachrd home just as tUi- litllo tailor's *bop 
waa ehMnl for (bo tiigfa(. Aa rbe paaaed op-elaire, (be 
good landUdj mat her, and looked at hiir wIlU ■utiiriia. 

" Dent ua, ma'am 1 I llutught yuu tin* already at 

borne, tar not luaRo ihu m wiuuto agu 1 bcwd foot- 

jlaps Id yum ruom." 



diMeIr, il 
ami tlie 



"Fftolstepsf surely not I ■' 

•' Yes, ma'am, and heavy one"." 

Without reply, AUee horrted onward, and Ihe landlady 
foilowcd vriih her candle, for it was now qnilc dark. And 
sarHy some one had been in Ihe mom, for (he clnlh w 
torn from Ibe table, the chair* upeel. and dear old Pinch 
no where to be seen. 

" There U no mercy for me in lliese beary trials," 
spoke, at last, poor Alice. " Mary has been here, and 
the laet thing left is gone-wrHR noo." 

Feeling that to part with Pinch wa* Impolsiblo, Alice, 
accompanied by her landlord, set o<r in »amh of hini i 
but tbonifh thpy walked about till nearly mldnigtit, 
nothing could be either heard of (he dog or Marr, i ' 
even at the wretched woman's lodgings, "as she had he 
ont two days and a night, having with her the last thing 
she possessed, an old grey eloail." 

When she returned at midnight, worn and overeome. 
Alice's heart leapt up with joy as she opened her chsn ' 
door. A charming bright little Are burnt in Iha grate, 
some eolTee steamed on the hob, the round table waa set 
out with rnps and saucers, and polled meal, and rake, 
and jam, and a large bouquet, and two little letters, red 
with wa»en kisses. And as she looked, only (or 
moment, the good old servant folded ber In her anna, 
led her to the firp. 

" Dear heart ! dear heart 1" said Molly. " only (o 
think that dear old master oould do such a thing." 

"To think me tinning In such ■ way ■« that of diink." 
sobbed Alice ; and kneeling down with buried fhce upon 
(he nurse's Up, she, like the ever Urin; lady uf Verona, 
poured ont her griefs and hopes, save one, and thai 
Rested at by the loving nurse. 

"Dear heart! dear child!" wept Molly, too, "1 
be back to-morrow evening, and all will be ri^t t though 
from what I said, dciir old master thinks he's wrong 
already. Gheev up, my lady, 1 only got home this morn- 
ing, or I shoDld have been here before] but now I've 
come, and brought a letter f>om master Tom, and one 
from Harold, with forty little walen kissel on It, as red 
as ivan could mike them, and a nosegay fimm Pom 
with bis bnmble dutv, and a cske firom the cook, ai 
few little matters of ttiy own t all's right, all's well, sweet 

Thns, with loving words the old nurse »oofhed ihi^ 
drooping girl, made her take some coffee, and then go In 
bod, with those little loving wai-kissed letteni beneath 
her pillow, and in her soul the mnslo of Ihe won)*, 
" He's cnnilng, and ail will yet be well." 

Molly remained with Alice (bat night, as well as on the 
morrow, till she bad put things In order, prepared a nice 
little dinner, and iwl such inqalrics on fofrt as the land- 
lord thought might lead to Ihe moovcry of old Pinch. 
She then let lirr with the promise of returning in 

For three weeks the matchless hair had, like a fli! 
which droops in (hp sbaence of the sun, Ireen little cored 
fnr; fiv three weeks had neither pin DOT bo* dona their 
old service) (or three weeks hail the brightest eyes iii 
nature been heavy with Iha xaddest tears. But now by 
night twin Art and Love had done thf4r littla serrlces lo 

The clocks had just atntck eight, and Alice waa eagerly 
lislcning for Molly's coming, when, after a loud dngle 
rap, sad ninch loud and hurried lalkiDg in Iha paaoge 
below, a crowd of feet came tip-stairs, stayed at her door 
and a minute after lh« landlord cbibb in. fnlhiwed by i 
red-faced man in a laced walatooat, and a pnliaemaii. 

" Beg pardon, mum, but yon must come along o* n 

directly to wurkua. A woman's Ilirre. in Ih 

sick ward, aa can't live the night through." 

" Don't be tJarmed, ma'am," S|>oke ihn policeman. 
with nior,] gentleness and lees pompmdiy Iban iba baadlD. 
" Tbii event must not mrpriaa yon, nolhing Ins ooulc 
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*' Ah, ah ! a fearful *un, a fearful 'un," croaked the 
beadle, as liking to hear himself talk, he looked with 
sovereign contempt upon the softer nature of the police- 
man. ** Why she'd bin two nights and jist three days 
at it. Fust har cloak, thin har shoes, thin liar bunnit; 
and last, only jist think on't, tlic werry glass as finished 
har, was out on the werry sixpence for which she sold an 
old grey dog to a fiddling beggar." 

** Sohl ?" asked Alice, incredulously. 

" Yes, ma'am, for sixpence," answered the policeman, 
" the landlady of the gin-shop told me so." 

And thus, lost to all feeling^ decency, or sense, the 
wretched, shoeless, homeless, ragged dnmkard, — 

Had sold old Pinch vor gin I 

After suffering the landlady to put on a bonnet, and pin 
a iihawl around her, Alice, overwhelmed and paralysed, 
mechanically followed the beadle and policeman down to 
a cab waiting at the door. After driving a considerable 
distance, it stopped before a pair of large gates, dully 
lighted by a meagre gas-lamp. From thence, crossing a 
wide court, some intricate passages, and ascending a broad 
btaircase, the policeman tapped at a door, which was imme- 
diately opened by a woman from the inner side. She 
liad i>ermitted Alice to enter, and was closing it again, 
when an appalling cry, from a mass of human voices, 
made the beadle, policeman, and several other men from 
the adjacent lobbies, rush in. The scene which mot this 
common gaze was as wretched as it was apimlling. On 
innumerable scanty beds, ranged on cither side an 
enormously long room, and only separated from each 
other by scanty curtains, in many cases undrawn, lay 
bedridden old age, sick maternity, and a mass of 
disease of all description; but roused by the cry for 
help from a group of nurses and a doctor standing 
round a curtainless bed, the withered, furrowed faces of 
miserable age, those pallid from debility or flushed with 
hectic fever; old, young, and middle-agetl, had started 
from their pillows, and were peering out upon the scene. 
As the nurses raised the cry, they and the doctor moved 
from the bed, and thus the first thing which the horror- 
stricken girl beheld was her wretched drunken sister. In 
a state of raving madness they had strapped her down to 
the bed, and, at the moment of the cry, the surgeon was 
applying cold lotions to her head, which had been pre- 
viously shaved; but mustering up all the monstrous 
strength of madness, the wretched creature burst like 
threads the ligatures which bound .her to the bed, and 
kapt upon the floor, with naked feet, and nothing scarcely 
on save her wretched drabbled gown. She saw Alice, 
and evidently recognising her, seemed about to leap upon 
her, and tear her down; but changing this impulse the 
instant it had crossed her brain, she stepped back a pace 
or two, seized a glass filled with vinegar, which stood 
with medicines on a little table at the foot of the bed, 
and waving it round her head a time or two, as drinkers 
do in a moment of wild conviviality, cried, " Come, 
come, a glass of gin ; " and thus saying, with the glass 
still in her liand, dropped dead upon the floor ! 

So rapidly had all this occurred, tliat not an instant 
seemed to have intervened between the leap from the bed 
and the death scene on the floor; and now, as some 
stooped to lift the corjise, others (the surgeon amongst 
them) hurried to bear the little senseless sister from the 
room. As they reached the door, and the eager crowd 
made way to let them pass, a tall stern man, who had 
come at a bound up the staircase, pushed back the crowd, 
as if he were a Hercules, and lifting the girl from the 
surgeon's arms like a feather, and with j^ous quick- 
ness, bore her down stairs with the same speed, across the 
court, and bidding the porter open the gates, lifted her 
into a private carriage which stood outside ; and as the 
servant closed the door with a ready liand, ho cried in a 
quick determined voice— 

" Home, and not a moment lost ! " 

But utterly onconscious of life or death, or of the pnre 



and holy love which now encompassed her, Alice lay. 
The policeman had ))ulled o£f her bonnet as the surgeon 
had raised her up, and now she lay with all her rich and 
abundant tresses, sweeping like a veil over the loving 
arms which encircled her. As her breath ebbed and 
came, though slowly, and John Murray gently raised her 
]iv9d, so as she might catch upon her face the balmy 
night air which came through the carriage window, the 
pin of the shawl gave way, and with it the little brooch 
which fastened the necklet of her gown ; and as he lifted 
her face still higher, there rolled out, upon the carriage 
seat before him, his missing riding-glove. Ho knew it, 
and recollected it in a moment. Sometimes through Ids 
absence, he had, with jealous self-torture, attributed cold- 
ness and want of love to Alice; but now this precious, 
incidental proof of long and true affection was thus re- 
vealed, all the goodness and the fer\'our of his character 
welled upwards from his generous heart; and if loving 
words, and passionate entreaties, could have revived this 
noble heart so true to him and his, these would have 
done so, indeed, with magic power ! 

Once more in the house where her heart was, Alice 
was received by the loving nurse. But for three weeks, 
all the time of which she was insensible, she lay nearer 
death than life, so fearful was the shock she had received ; 
John scarcely quitted her night or day. But once more 
conscious that she was, in what was now to her, a 
natural home, she grew rapidly better; and the very 
first day it was possible, she went down-stairs to the Ad- 
miral's study. Scarcely had she rested in the easy-chair 
Molly had made comfortable for her, before the old man 
entered. lie came up to her side, looked on her pallid 
face, and could not speak. 

** Don't be grieved. Sir," said Alice, broaching the 
subject wliich she knew was at his heart; " it was so 
natural to believe me sinning under such circumstances ; 
it was, indeed it was." 

" But calumnious tongues should not have made me, 
what I was, ungrateful about Tom " 

" Please say no more. Sir," spoke Alice, " or else 
you'll make me ill again. Only let me remain hero 
henceforth ; let my home be with your children." 

" Your lawful home, Alice. John has told me all ; so 
much of which has raised you in my estimation and affec- 
tion, that as men take a precious thing to prize it, I call 
you daughter" 

And so sitting he talked a long while, and poured out 
his confidence to the happy girl. 

He was gone, and she had tried to take a step or two 
across the room ; the door opened and John Murray came 
in. She was conscious that he had hovered round her 
sick bed during its extremity ; but since she could 8i>eak, 
and began to recover, he had merely sent messages 
through the children or Molly. But now ho came pur- 
posely in, and without more ado folded her to his heart ; 
and she, not pretending to a false coyness she did not 
own, put her arms round his neck, and kissed him as the 
pure true husband which he was to her soul ! 

*' And now, dear one," he said, when they had talked 
awhile, *' marriages are usually made things of pomp and 
festivity, and of tuaes of joy. But the marriage of true 
hearts, dear one, needs no out«r pomp; neither do I 
think times of joy are needful; oftcner would purer hap- 
piness be found in the participation of our sorrows with 
anotlier. Therefore be mine, the first day you are well 
enough ; we will go away quietly to some country spot. 
I have been getting a place prepared and ready, where 
you will rapidly gain health and strength." 

She faltered " Yes," as she was folded in those loving 
•rmi. 

Late on Uio noon of the same day, and just aft«r the 
Admiral, returning from his ride, stepped up-stairs to 
see how Alice wai^ Lady Fielding and a friend were 
announced. At first, % peremptory and item denial rose 
to the old man't lips; but checking this, he bid Pompey 
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dumcterinic of Ms adilreis, hi! vns eturtled 
lliB friend, Bccompuijing Kcr, WM nu olher thau Lucy 
Phillips. Seeing this, he at oare Kith ■ pcremptury Knd 
■ignificant geeture, led thtrm to (lie Cuuch on nhich Alice 
W4a Ifbg, and bj which Juhn Hnmy mt. 

" L«dj Fieldhig,'* he ironiiMlly ™id, " here lies Iht 
000 whose charaeter ; au blasted ; so hbuted, that in torn 
daja hence she is John's vifc, and my dear dsaghler. 
Aud ROir, far this nialigmty. and (tDrning to Luqr ^il- 
Ul») fur the base ingratitadc of wilful lies againgt one — 
lo ny the least — whose rather's bread you hare ealen, 

thtre'i tie door Pompey, show these Tiaitor* out t " 

Lady Fielding remained \o Tindicnic and apologize! 
but Lucy Phillips, without one word, stole out, with 
downcast eyes, as Satan out of Paradise. 

Some fonr momingt after IhJn, Ibe Admiral's carriage 
WIS at the door at an early lionr, and in it iinictly got 
sunply'dreued lady In her ordinary walking dress. In 
gentlemen, and two children. It drore rapidly to a quiet 
church in the western suburbs, set dawn its compai 
auil waited, the company going within the chureh. Thi 
directly the lady and the joimger gentleman knelt down 
helbro the alUr, and the ulergyuian said the serricr, snd 
Iho old gcnllcmaD gave the tally to her hnshaod with s 
loiiog hand. As Iho lady rose from Ihc cushion, un- 
prompted the elder child came near her, and folding hi^ 
arms arannd her neck, whispered, " Now. you wou'l 
le»*o us, will you, dear mamma.*" 

.Uice said "No," with all her heart, and blessed the 
two young ehildrco, as she knelt. 

They rctorned home to an early luncheon, to which 
was introduced in person, hy Pompey, no less a friend 
' than dear old Ilnch; who, thus restored to liis little 
mistreas, was eo wild with delight, as to be incapable ol 
lying still, or eating any breakbst, though treated lo 
some especial dainties on this occasion. 

Immediately this was aver, the lady, and llic gentleman, 
■nd the old dog, deportcil in the same carriage lo the 
weatem snhnrba, and thence by railway ait that afternoon 
and erening, a long journey. At the end of it, Ihcj 
entered a post-chaise, and continued their journey, but 
to where. Alice had never once asked ; it was enoagh 
that she was with her kosband. Bat as Ihe moon began 
• lo rise, and show Ibe rich scenery on cither side, half 
fearlully the young wife clang to her husband's ude, and 
■hispend, — 

" Ftn surely going homo, am 1 not, John ?" 
Ue made no answer, though ho pressed her to his heart. 
Alter the chaise bad rnllkd a short distanre over the 
stones of a Tillage street, John opened the door, and lifting 
Alice out, bid tho chaise drive on to the house. Then, 
as her husband pushed aside a nutie gate, and led her 
gently in. she saw, at a glance, that it was her own village 
churchyard, where lay her father and her mother. Wjth- 
oat a word, her haabanil led her onward to a quiet spot 
lieneolb the old thick hawthorn hedge, hut on which (he 
splendid glory of tho moon poured down. As her breath 
I and came, she nw, as she looked down, anew-tarfed 
grave was at her feet, and without a word ihc read the 
ecrot of this visiution. 

" Dear wife," at last E|iokc John, " kneel wiili me, it 
I* Mary's. 1 thought it would comfort you, and soothe 
into quieCnns, if wy baud resrtivrl her from u jiaOper 
n, and Ibe corruption of a vmrkhouse graveyanl. 
as I thought, I've done, and i-he in here. Kneel, 
theierore. with me, dear one ) for our largest chorltiee 
r ODl nf sinning graves Uko tbeac; end as we pray fbr 
tj to Dunelves, here on thii grave forget Ihe sins 
:h w«n so largo igainst you-" 
a, Ma In side, iu the prttdigality of Ihe light of 
'en they knelt; and hand in luiad they pniycd above 
the dnmlcntF* grare, — 



At lost, though bhnd wilb lear^, .Uiee was h 
by hiT husbuud across a little wooden bridge she k 
full well, up a rustic orchard, through a rich garden, 
by a donr into a room, where, looking round, it seemed 
to her. as if the time since she had but st4>od hero had 
menly been a dream, so much waa there which aha h 
known before. Her biber's bvouiilc chair, hi) lai^ 
desk, his bookcaie, «taod here again a* of rdd. 

' ' Molly, and I, and the good cletgyman, liavc, 1 
cert, effected these tew wonders. So once more, all your 
old home is Ihine again, my dear one. Garden, field, and 
honse, and orchard, well earned by your noble servicea 
Iu Tom, and as my fatber'B gift, you mi 

'' Mine ?' and AUcs was incredulous. 

' Yes, sweet wife. And now tee boi 
abcno the far plain, and the sky |iron 
to-morrow, for tho journey here of Molly and the two 

AUuc looked, fur aho and her husband stood boside 
Ibe casement, whilst an elderly senant, him] by Molly 
on a secret journey hither, 6et out the table with re- 
freshments, the garden, with everf nook of which Finch 
was renewing his acquaintance, rich before her with a 
thousand fluwun, the orchard, the rippling brook, aud 
the far off plain, so green agunet the sky; and thus 
'ing, she felt as if some Divine voice spoke to her 
—"Good and evil are not imnginary things; and 
surh as, like you have done, pursue the steady way of 
Irtue through trial and temptation, Ukc ynu, sbnll lind 
reward !" 
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a lowered above his fellows, " in bliape and 
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lething saored and aloof from tho 

shook hands with nature and tlie 

nrcumstances of tUe lime, and is distinguished from his 

immediele contemporaries, not in fciud, but in degree and 

greater variety of excellence. He did not form a class oi 

ecies by hinutelf. but belonged to a class or spedes. 

is age was necessary to him ; nor could he have been 

-enrhed from his place in the edifice of whic 

conspicuous a part, wilhout equal injurr to hi 

Wordsworth »ya of Aliltun. that '• hU 

;c a star, and dwell a[iBrl. " This cunnol ho said irilh 

auy propriety of Hhakspere, who certainly moved in a 

ingtellstion of hriglit luminaries, and " ilrcw alter him 

third part of the heovens. " 

He diffen essentially from all other writers; him, 
ay profess rather to feel than to understand ; sod il 
Jer to sa;, on many occaoions, Ihatwe are possessed by 
him. than that we poiaess Itim. And no wonder; he 
the seeds of thing*, the principles of character 
on, wilh so cunning a hand, yet with so carelns 
ind, maatcr of our tecliogi, submits himself *o 
our judgment, that everything seems niperior. 
We discern not his course, we see no connection of causa 
and eHcct, we are wrapt in ignorant admirotJon. and claim 
no kindred Willi hi* abiUtiea. All tho inddenti, all Ibe 
parts, look like chance, whilst wo (eel and arc sensible 
"lat tho whole is deaign. His characters not only act 
id speak in strict confarmity to nalurc, but in strict 
eonftirmily to us ; just so much is shown as is requisite. 



just so much is 



id; be 



very p 



to oar heads and to our hearts, and moulds u 
picasoe, and thai wilh so much ease, thai Iu never betnys 
his own cxpitloiu. Wc see these charactenact Eroiii the 
mingleil motives of paoion, reason, interest, habit, and 
complevion, in all their projwrtions, when Ihey are sup- 
posed to know il ' ' 
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acknowledge that their actions and sentiments arc, from 
those motives, the necessary result. He at once blends 
and diiitinguishes eTerything ; — everything is complicated, 
everything is plain. It is really astonishing that a mer^i 
human being, a i>art of humanity only, should so perfectly 
comprehend the whole ; and that he should possess such 
eiquisite art, that, whilst every woman and every child 
thidl feel the whole effect, his learned editors and com- 
mentators should yet so very- frequently mistake, or seem 
ignorant, of the cause. A sceptre or a straw are, in his 
hands, of equal efficacy ; he needs no selection ; he con- 
verts everything into excellence; nothing is too great, 
nothing is too base. Is a character efficient, like 
Rickard, it is everything we can wish; is it otherwise, 
like Hamlet, it is productive of equal admiration ; action 
produces one mode of excellence, and inaction another ; 
the chronicle, the novel, or the balUd ; the king or the 
beggar, the hero, the madman, the sot, or the fool ; it is 
all one ; — nothing is worse, nothing is better ; the same 
genius pervades and is equally admirable in nil. 

A WORD ON SLANG. 

It is a mistake to suppose that slang is allied to " vul- 
garity'' only. There is a manner of speaking in certain 
and set idioms in most grades of life and society, which 
amounts, at least with uninitiated ears, to a conventional 
slang. We confess it is an ugly and unseemly word to 
employ; yet we contend that the prescribed and vernacular 
jargon, current in the mouths of many who go about the 
world in *' silver sUppers," comes as tiilly under this term 
as the coarse and offensive expression of a Bill Sykes, 
though its modification is in a more dulcet tone, and it 
bears a ** patent of nobility," conferred by the aristocracy 
of civilization. We have danced many a long night 
through in a fairy-filled ball-room, and listened to pre- 
cisely the same legitimate fashion of address and conver- 
sation — the subjects unvarying — ^the language methodized 
into delicate, unruffled, rose-waterish sentences, and the 
whole scenes acted to such an insipid, monotonous, un- 
changing *' libretto," that at the end of the season, we 
were fully impressed with the idea, that to be perfectly 
competent to the duty of " Almacks," a genteel and in- 
•inuating "slang" must be acquired. Once gained, it 
will serve in all places of the like dedication. There is a 
ball-room slang, most assuredly, without which, no votary 
to twinkling feet can hope to distinguish Iiimself. 

At concerts, there can be no doubt as to the technical 
" gradus" which is necessary to make us pass muster. 
We thought we were somewhat acquainted with the 
simple elements of harmony, and that wo could gossip 
eaiily with the shades of Handel and Mendelssohn ; but, 
ApoUo, forgive us I the lost time wo attended a " Grand 
Festival," we stood aghast at our ignorance, and found we 
were totally unqualified to sit on the benches of judg- 
ment, that is, if the refined and elaborate " dictionary 
words" of musical mysteries which mttled about us, con- 
stitute an essential in criticism. The minute ramifica- 
tions of the divine science were handled as glibly and 
discussed as lightly as plain "Oh dear, what can the 
matter be," by a housemaid over her broom. ** Coun- 
ter point," "instrumentation," "consecutive fifths," 
" minor thirds," " dissonances," " diatonics," " dominant 
harmony," and an interminable legion of such serious 
and responsible difficulties, were lavishly mentioned. 

We confess we were afraid to speak ; we were in rap- 
tures over many of the solos, and enthusiastic to slight 
insanity, during the choruses ; but as we knew not how 
to make our pleasure audible, in acceptable phraseology, 
we prudently remained silent, and felt half ashamed of 
our inability to participate in the oral hieroglyphics. 
We hod a shrewd idea that we could have as fully ex- 
pressed our tasteful discrimination, and our intense 
^>proval, as our neighbours; bat certainly not in their 
pecoliar way, so we betook ourselves to deep study in 



the erudite and black letter lore of music, beginning witli 
"Lasus of Hermione," and ending with "Clementi." 
And now we can venture to talk most learnedly of 
" breves" and " natural chords," with chromatic fluency ; 
yet we are secretly of opinion that it sounds very like a 
superior "skng." "Tell it not in Gath" though, or 
we shall never have another concert ticket sent us. 

All the world must have observed the routine of cour- 
teous and superficial utterance attendant on "morning 
calls," when healths are inquired after with strict gram- 
matical solicitude, when running allusions to popular 
subjects of gossiping interest are "got up" with dramatic 
accuracy, as to text, and duly delivered in some half 
dozen drawing-rooms, where compliment and scandal are 
administered according to "e/i/e" authority, in words 
and tones that have no variation from their first visit 
in Wobum Place, to their latest lingering in fielgrave 
Square. Genuine, simple, matter-of-fact English, would 
never carry people through the diplomatical embassies 
of " morning calls." Oh, dear no ! be assured, gentle 
reader, that the tongue which acquits itself creditably in 
such work, must be acquainted with a certain method of 
s(>eech, which is nothing more nor less than an elegant 
and refined " slang," — a certain way and manner of talk- 
ing, spangled notUngs, — ^which would sadly perplex those 
foolish folks who have an obstinate knack of saying only 
what they think and what they mean. " Evening par- 
ties" are sustained on the same " derivatives" and " ele- 
ments" of language, perhaps rendered occasionally a 
little more "mellifluous" in sound by the "liquids" of 
negus and champagne. 

Who will deny that there is a most distinct, and not 
very euphonious, style of "slang" upon "'Change?*" 
Only put your head into " Capel Court," and if you do 
not confess that the business there, is carried on in more 
abstract and exclusive terms than any ever employed by 
" Paul Clifford," or " Gentleman George," we will con- 
sent to give up our shares in the " Califomian Junction 
Line." We sought to become enlightened in this living 
Sanscrit; we auxiously inquired into the natural his- 
tory of the "bear," and endeavoured to gain a few 
particulars of the physiology of the " bull," but in 
vain; every interrogative was met by some masonic 
" ' Changeism, " which our simple brain could not 
possibly interpret. Wo tried to learn something of 
the "stag," but our most determined attempts were 
frustrated by the opaque " trantecndentalism of our 
city " Buffon." We have frequently seen one in the 
distance with a " pack" at his heels ; but we know not to 
this hour, whether tears ever " course down his innocent 
nose." We made a rash and alarming essay in putting 
an inquiry to a sleek-looking gentleman, whom wo have 
heard designated as a " lame duck," touching the 
" whys'* and '* wherefores" of his cognomen. The in- 
dignation and displeasure he evinced, made us believe, fbr 
the moment, that, like Moses, we had broken all the 
Commandments at once, and we have never since men- 
tioned a word relative to any aquatic cripple within a 
mile of Comhill. We purchased the shares above men- 
tioned, in the vague hope, that through them, we might 
at least realize a trifle of intellectual endowment in the 
Grosham classics. How dearly we have paid for our rash 
pursuit of knowledge, we do not choose to tell. Be it 
sufficient to reveal, that wo religiously believe the " whis- 
tle" alluded to so bitterly and philosophically by the 
immortal Franklin, must have been a " railway" one, and 
that we still consider the "parlance" of "scrip," and 
" transfer," among the most veritable " slang" that ever 
echoed in a commercial BabeL 

There is a law " slang," which bewilders and confounds 
most painfully, for we seldom come within reach of its 
cabalutic breathings without knowing and feeling that 
the same will be all sot down in " costs," and that every 
sentence of legal Hebrew formally chattered by a flippant 
clerk, or lynx-eyed principal, will be ultimately balaneed 
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b; Tunnd anil louud ■' pocke(-pi»cM." Wei 
old oouDIrfmui tall into a Tiulent lit of alar 
tald h« wu •' tubpinud" on an ^iproaching li 
body fhall • )ubp<«n;' me, ' oried h* i " I'll hare nniic oi 
youf law tricka, — I'd ralfarr go to AmeriiVr to gel out ol 
"It «u eiplaincd thai he waa merrlj Ui brai 
l«itimoii7 Bi ■ ditnEM. " Afe, tjt," tnid tha old fcUow, 
"thaflall wall enough i I nin't no objection to going 
tptMng the troth, but 1 aUnd none of your • mibpe«ny- 
ing' bederilnienta." Manf a wiHr dliMn of the world 
ha* had eqaal dread of tba " unknown tongue" ao pnrra- 
tenl among "blue baga" and "brieh;" and happy for 
then if tba impofing and aatounding " alaiig," ao pecaliai 
to i^Hivhrnent and plesdinga, iDlimatei no greatdr inflic- 
tian- than a " tobpeenying bedeiilment." 

Ther* ii a medical " sUng," whieh hat attoniahing jn- 
Qnenee with byjiochondriacsl gentlemen and nervooa old 
ladies. If a pbyaician were to tell micb pitienta that 
their atoawehs and hraitia were oppreassd by improper 
'age, and that they only needed nmpla 
Am, menlat amploymrnl, and bodily exerciw, the nnfor- 
Mnate tUadple of Eeonlapiui might itarrs in his plain- 
a|K>kan honesty i but let him diaconrte of an 



of tl 



"pylor 



t the 



" biliary dacta," accompanied by gastric ft 

and deranged gangUanic nenee, and that even the 

" diaphragm'^ ahow aymptomt which need 

great attention ; let hioi insinuate theee important word*, 
eaoonr, and the dear old ladies and gen- 
lied moat ioconipreheneibly 1 the talent of 
the physician ii pronounced " lint rate," and tbey gira 
gold and Take phytic nnder the " hey preeto" conjuration 
' ' lords of medical " alang." 

is a political " ilang" heard, perliapa, in fullest 



" member^ nominated who did nc 



Waa 

Ik of " oonatitQtlanal 
nerogMiiea," " the great cauae of reTorai," " devotion 
'o th« people," " leol for the unlional weltWre," " allegi- 
anca to the Proleatant Cbureb," "nobU ond worthy 
" prond potirion of a reprraentDtiTC," "nn- 

tram of inflated idioma, recoguieed u belonging exclu- 
alrcly la political " ipeechifying." They tell n-nioikably 
well, with tha addition of open taierDt; and perbap* (be 
buitingt' "alang" may be tet down aa among tha moat 
'■ eormpt" dialects Brer listened to. 

We could ponue the thread of our ■rgoment until it 
became a larga akein ) but we think the needleful we hare 
will lUow our roadera that " ilang" baa ita em- 
bowed and (cilt-rd^ encyclopxlio, u noil as ile coarsely 
inolod bamboiik. Eltxa Cook. 

THK REAL HISTORY OF JRANIR DRANa. 
I? ia no longer dDiilla<t or deuinl, llwt Helen Walker, 
of Ihe pariah of Irongny, in the neighbourhood of Dum- 
(He>, was the prototype of the heioina who, under the 
fictirions name of Jeanii Desiu, llgnraa so oonipicoooily 
"H«rt of Mid-Lothiwi. " Her history, howerer 
bumble, wu in aona mpecta evantM, and when stripped 
of all adrentilioiii ornament, nay be giien Tcry briefly j 
though few readen require to be informed now bow it haa 
been tnonded, by the fertile genios of Sir Walter Scot*. 

im whence her parent* none is not known, but it i* 
genenlly beliered Ibal tbey were whatare callol "in- 



I 



pleeianl baoka of the Cairo. Hn father appnn U> Lave 
neen a lalviuring uian, and at bla dealli, bia widow, wlio 
wB» then well •trirken in yeatr*, became dependout for 
■upport OQ the Indnatry of har donghtera, Nelly and 
Tibby W»lk«. 

I regrtl that 1 am unable to At tba euct date of the | 



principal incident in Helen Walker's life. I believe, how- 
ever, that it occnrred a few yaan prerioua Id th 
lenient law for child murder, which woa paired in 1 736. 
At thia time, her aistcr Tibby, who was cousiderably 
younger, and a comely girl, resided in the same cottage; 
and it is not improbable that their father, ■ Burthy man, 
waa also aliie. Isabella waa courted by a youth of tl 
name of Waugb, who had the chamcti-r of being nth 
wild, fell a lictim to hia snarea, and became enceinl 
though she obstinately denied the fact to the laat. The 
neighbours, howerer, suspected that a child had beM 
born, and repeatedly urged her to confesa her fiiult. But 
ahe was deaf to their ontrenttot, and donieil all knowledge 
of a dead inhot, which waa found shonly alter in the 
Cairo, or Clnnden. The circumslanoo was Boon broitad 
abroad, and by the directioni of the Her. Mr. Outhrie, 
ot' Irougray, the inspected perwn w 
oathoridee for examination. The u. 
committed to priion, and confined in what waa (tailed the 
" tbiefa bole," in the oU jail of DnmMes, a gnted n 
on the ground-floor, whiiher her (educer someti: 
repaired and conrersed with her through the grating. 

When the day of tiial amved, Helen t 

tingle word of her month would save lie 
ihe would hare time to repent afierwardi ; " bat trying 
as was the ordeal, harasBinglhaalteniatire. nothing oonid 
shake her noble fortitude, her enduring and Tirlnous re*o- 
Intioo. Sixep for nights fled from her pillow ; oioat far- 
venlly ahe prayed br help and inDCOiir in the tine of need) 
often she wept till Ihe tean refused to flow, and her heart 
seemed loo large for her body; but i<tiU no arguments how- 
ever subtle, noentreotiei howefpr agonisins. could Induce 
!.__ ._ _.■_. .. ^^^ Maker by awening from the truth. 

was tried, condemned, and sentenced to be 
executed at the termination of the nsunl period uf si 



aeks. There 



ultia 



FeU kno 



> well 
liatcly ofter 



as powerfully set forth ii 
■ ion, Helen W 

no or more lettera of reconunendatian. ei 
without any other goide than tlie public road, began 
id her way to the City of Ixiudon, a jonrncy which 
I then considered mote fin-niidable than a royoge I 
«rica ia in our day. Over l>er beat sttiro she threw ._ 
plaid and hood, walked barefiioted the wbole way, and 
completed the diatanoe In fbnrteen days. Thon^ bar 
feel wa« " eotely bUetcred," lier wbole (nmoeibnaeled, 
and her apirite sadly jaded, slie found it impoHihla t 
rest until the had inquired ber way to the rendence e 
John, Duke of Argyle. As the arrived at the door, hia 
Grace waa just about to step into his cairiags, and aa ' 
moment was loo critical to be lost, the heroic pilgi 
presented her petitioo, fell njon ha knees, and uri 
ita prayer with a degree of eaine alu eea and natural t 
quetice that more than raaJiied tbe well-known say 
of " anatching a grace beyond the reach of art. " Here 
again the result is well known: ■ pardon was procured ai 
despatched to Hootland, and I be pilgrim, after her pur._ 
bad been replenished, retumxd home, gladdened and sup- 
ported by the oonaoling IboDgbt, that abe had di 
duty without vinbiting bar conaeience. Toucbi 
great chapter In her history, she waa always rem 
>by and reserred. But there is one person still alive who 
baa heard ha aay, that it wu throngb the "Almighty's 
itrength" that ahe was ouiiblcd to meet the Duke at tha 
most critical moment, a moment which, if lost, nerer 
might have been recalled in lime to saTe her tisler'a life. 
Tibby Walker, from the slain cast On her good name, 
retired to Kngland, and afterwarda becune united bi Uw 
miin who had wronged l,er, and with whom, as is beliered. 
she lived happily fos a greater part ol half a century. 
Her sister roanroed Ner qniet niisl emplnrmenis, and 
after a hfo of unsulliid integrity, died In November Or 
UcrcDiber, 1791, at f he age of nearly fonrscore. Shewn* 
interred in Irongray ehurohyanl, a romantic c«mM«y 
on the banks of tha Cairo.— JtTJVlermiif. 
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SKA-ROAMERS— OLD JOHNNY WOLGAR. 



(< 



list yc landsmeu all to me. " 



That " one half of the world docs not know how the 
other half lives, " is a very ancient truth, I fancy, and, in 
Epitc of the advances of knowledge, it is perfectly appli- 
cable, I believe, in the present era of mankind. Every 
man has his own world, or a little plot cut out of the 
great mass to which his own wants and liabitudcs confine 
his experience, and which he calls " the world." 

There aro means of earning a subsistence, modes of 
human toil, so out of the great high-ways of industry, so 
disconnected from the regidor rattle and bustle of the 
community, so lowly, lone, and independent of all general 
interests, that, with regard to ordinary obccr^'ers, they 
may be said to be absolutely Tn\'isible to tlie naked eye. 
You must search for them, stoop down to them, handle 
them, as you would some minute and mysterious process 
of animal life ; put your ear to them, smell at them, before 
you can ascertain or guess at their nature and use. 

The accidents of my life have often brought me into 
very intimate communion with the poor, so as to make 
me perfectly &miliar with their dispositions and liabits, 
08 dei>endcnt upon the peculiar circumstances of their 
condition, and let me into many secrets of strange drud- 
gery and privation, which, as I ne\'er saw them mentioned 
mider any head in the quarterly reports of our ever- 
increasing prosperity, arc, I imagine, very little known or 
felt for out of the bosoms of the suflferers. The obscurity, 
remoteness, and narrowness of their " world, " and the 
extreme insignificance of their relations with the worlds 
of other people, readily account for the sort of exile in 
which they live from common sympathy; a state still 
furtlier secured to them by the gentle and quiet humility 
of their own manners and deportment ; for, though the 
last, the lowest among the sons of toil, they are never 
forward to announce themselves in the angry language of 
repining and discontent. 

I have lately been much in the company of a class of 
lowly labourers, calling themselves SSea-roamers, who 
work out, I think, about as stubborn and precarious a 
*' daily bread " from this earth of ours, as any men who 
have ever fallen under my observation. They are not of 
the order of adventurers called " wreckers ;*' the service 
of the wrecker is uncertain and occasional ; whereas, the 
roamer is a never-failing attendant at the sea-side, where 
he wanders about from morning till night, to pick up (if 
God sends him luck, says he) the refuse, the offal of the 
sea, lutive and extraneous, that is cast ashore by the tides. 
The Sea-roamer stands in about the same relation to 
society, as those Cyclops-like figures, with sacks at their 
backs, which my London readers, no doubt, must have 
often seen lurking about under back walls, and in dingy 
comers, rifling the treasures of dnder-heaps. These 
searchers of cinders arc more abject in their ap]>earance ; 
they are black, blear-eyed, and have a furtive, larcenous 
look about them, which is not pn*possessing ; but still 
they may be honest (when back doors are shut) ; and as 
to substantial profits, they rather outdo, I belieie, the 
poor rangers of the beach. I shall, perliaps, best illus- 
trate the nature and vicissitudes of sea-roaming by some 
little account of the life of one of its most assiduous fol- 
lowers — a man with whose ways I happen to be deeply 
conversant, and who surely deserves some notice, as 
having been long known between Castle Point and Birley 

Gap, on the coast of 8 , as " King of the Roamers. " 

Half an hour's biography, collected fit>m his pilgrimage 
of nearly four-score years on this globe, may not be 
nnentertaining, I hope, to the reader, and, i)erhaps, not 
quite uninstructive. 

" Old Johnny Wolgar " had always lived in his native 

place, a small town on the coast of S , where in one 

fbnn of enterprise or another, he had always, as the phrase 
i^ fbUowed the sea. I propose lo say little of him but 



what I actually saw during the last two years of his life. 
Through the vigour of his manhood he had been an indus- 
trious and able fisherman, was i>art owner of a boat and 
nets, could make a trip to " the other side ** once in a 
season, board an Indiaman in the cliannel on a dark night, 
and '* all that sort of thing; " got married, came to be a 
father, and lived pros^^erously ; till time at length had his 
usual effects with Johnny, as with all flesh; he grew old, 
was decided to be not seaworthy, sold his share in the 
boat that he could no longer serve, turned shrimper and 
purveyor of periwinkles, till he could no longer stoop to 
pick them up, and so dwindled away, step by step, till he 
finally settled into a roamer, content to take his pittances 
from the bounty of that element, from which he had once 
gallantly forced, as it were, his subsistence ; a i>oor pen- 
sioner of the waves, an humble dependent on the chance- 
medley of "jetsam and flotsam." 

He went on in this character without change, or wish 
for change, for many years ; and at the period when I 
first became acquainted with him, and when he was 
seventy-two years old, he was still a simple roamer, rely- 
ing on his own exertions for his subsistence, and for that 
of a wife about as old and crazy as himself. The first 
sight of him told yuu at once that he was no common 
man. You could not pass him on the beach like nii 
every-day fish, I promise you. In his afipearancc were 
signs of age and decrepitude rather more marked than 
the jrears he had passed seemed to warrant; but Johnny 
had " lived hard," in a very hartl sense of the word. 
His face was hollow and grim, the eyes little better than 
blanks, dim. pale, deep sunk in his head, and overthatched 
with a white bushy brow ; the nose long and sharp, and 
tlie jaws skeletonized, and grizzled over from cheek to 
throat with a stubborn beard an inch in length. His 
skin had not a tinge of red upon it, but, without any hue 
of sickliness, was mellowed by sun and wind, and age, 
into a fine Rembrandt tan, and furrowed, and puckered, 
and knotted, like the bark of an ohl trei>. On this time- 
worn, and weather-beaten head grew a very picturesque 
sort of hat, painted black and glazed, with a cupola top 
and a broad flapping brim, from beneath which dropped 
down a few lank locks of wiry hair. With all this nig- 
gedness, there was an expression of extreme mildnes-'s and 
benevolence in his countenance ; every feature was rough- 
ened and disfigure<l by long suffering and ex]>osure ; but 
amongst all his marks of hard usage, there was not one 
of ill-humour or discontent. Of his ])erEon y<ni might 
fairly declare that he was still entire ; he had all his limbs 
about him, though in truth, his usufruct in them was 
singularly limitcnd. Rheumatism, he used to say, had 
clapped him in irons all over ; his joints were all double- 
locked, and would as little bend as his shin bones. But 
in losing his suppleness, he had fortunately hardened 
upright, and it was among his few varieties that, if no 
longer apt at a hornpipe, he was as stiff and straight as a 
Prussian grenadier. Ho wore a smock-frock on his body, 
while his lower limbs were smothered in rags, so that he 
had not in the least the appearance of a creature of coat 
and breeches, but may have been said rather to hnvc been 
bandaged than dressed. By various means, direct or 
indirect, he contrived at least to provide a sufliciency of 
covering to keep out the weather, and that done, his 
utmost pride on the score of dress was thoroughly 
satisfied. 

This rigid body, so confined and mummied, will scarcely 
be thought properly appointed for walking, or any such 
violences. In fisct, my old fnend performed all his 
excursions on horseback, and he considered this means of 
locomotion, that was still spared to him, as an ample 
compensation for all the losses and crosses with which he 
had to reproach the weather and the world. " Keeping 
a horse " had not Che same meaning with him as with 
ordinary riders. His hoTM was not a rapeniumcrary 
servant, to be used one day and neglected another, as 
whim might suggest^ Iral the main qiring of his whole 
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tjtlaa, kU itaff of' life ; la kaio drprircd hiu of it would 
IittTt been to doDin lilin to iwriwtiul imprJHnmcnt, niiJ 
■hut Mm oul frum bU tlie ustu oF llw narld. It was 
hia 1^:*, hia lib«rlir, his cverfthitig. How lio sujiportotl 
this luictOMTj crcjiturii I ronld never euclly Bscertain. 
In tlic lumnicr time it fiil rbr^)' i( not ■buiolaiitJ]' (it 






lit. I ■ 



T for it) 



I the 



of bedgps Hiid 



eonipounJ uud Bponlani 

ditcliM; aiid during I lie l»nenDesa uf winter, a little 
elMtnnijinBry dumped tiny, IVoui one kiod fkrmer Br 
onolbcr, wiu lufficieat, it wwi foiind, to keep off Bbaalul/' 
BUDiuc; wlist fnri.hcr provision tlierc was, I am not, 1 
VDiifirsa, prepared to Kt forth. The horse Bob. or "Old 
Bob. " HI he voB most pertinently defined, wiu precisely 
the nnu Ihst 1 iliould havo nUowii tur Johnny, Tar it wu 
impotsiblr to coneeiTe any thing more Imppily in kwping 
trith ill hii peculiarities. I never saw his exact parallel; 
yet I liavt no bad eye, bh we ay, for n lion*. Ho hm 
some sixteen veors old when I hud first the luck to see 
liim, nnd, u 6r u looks were concerned, could not have 
bHn older had he lived slvteen eenlurit^. Evfny bone 
bi^ body was anatomically defined, all his flesh a))]iearing, 
an it were, to have been dragged from bii side!, and to 
bag down in a vast tense pot-belly. His great lumping 
head bore about the same proportion to liis straight, 
*''-'HK7 "vck, that a pump bears to its handle; and at 
biao|>posite eitremily, bounding the siunal linu of hit 
^rp, knotty back, was another oddity quite at eharoc- 
tcriiticol. in the shape of a lail, which stuck out hoHzon- 
lally, and conustrd ot about a Toot of naked stump, 
Fringrd near tlie root with a acanty and irregular wi<p ol 
gristly lioir. He had been originally a bbu^k, but bis 
coat, as black niata arc wont, hod apostatized 
Mulatlo i ami, like all old coats, too, betrayed en 
and mcnduig Ibsl it had sntTered in its whole o 
wear and tear, logethn with large and fretinent t^juits at 
bate, cumy skin, which stared nut liko patriies nf anolhei 
etufl^ aud gane the )HHir auimal tbc sanie ragged, motley, 
iH^jgoT-Uke as[ipct that distingniabed his loving master. 
On this revrri-nd hack, with B sock for bis saddle, Johnny 
usually look hi.i station about un hour aftiT doy-Ii^bl, 
and was seldom restored to tlie ground before dark. His 
labour and ceremony of mounting were by no means tbc 
Inst entertaining act of bis day to lookers-on, though a 
•ore tax on his own infirmilica. With Ihc help of two or 
three of bis neighbours, who would always wiUin^y be 
present, and his own hooked Gngem, be contrived to 
BCTamble up utd fall upon bis belly across bis horse's bock, 
wberu be lay stroigbtened out and .•ve-tawing like* plank, 
till be was slopped by bis frienda, who would swing him 
round, and pu«li him, and pull him, and poke him about, 
and so, at last, compel lum to sit. TblJs difficulty mu- 
ijueied, be had still much to do before be ^t fairly 
undiir way. First, his basket was banded up to him. llie 
I'porptaclB of bis priies, which he duly pbwcd on his leR 
thigh ; ho then intmduci-d his left arm with the assistance 
of the right under the arch of llic hondle, ami secured 
both artiilcB in their ilacet, by means of three or tour 
tarns of the bridle round bis wrist. Bob, wilh many 
nthrr famllica, liad rnlirely lost his smw of bridle; yet 
the implomi^t was still rdsincd, and. hiltcss as it wat, 
fwtcnnl to hi* bead at In a |iu^I. nut only fur decciicy's 
sake, but as something for Johnny to take Iwld of for his 
case and sii:nrity. Now, as uur adventurer never dis- 
mounted when abroad, unlssa tempted by a mighty high 
pria* linlced. and aa the act of dismounting and again 
muunliiig was, with such ouoai help as he could procure, 
in ilaelf iMjuiialiiiil to at li«tt half a day's work, he had 
povblFd against the necessity of leaving his seat by a 
i1»plu inslninioiit of his own invention, a long pole willi 
a spika and hook at ono md, wilh which lie liad learned 
to itick. pirk, pull and bring tn basket all such valaables 
OS ha was ordinarily in the liabit of meeting with. Tlius 
rultypqcippad, bf firarleislylniited himse ttto the elemontj, 
making hi* way at a irtv<ady and lulemn paoe to the ihore. 



During all the stormy season of the year 
of the naturul ports of the sea-aide, a samelUug that oiia 
could as little have afforded to mi»e, as a point of the bay, 
or the fands at low-water. There was clifT, and beach, 
and wind, and rain, and aea, and surf, and, "Old Johnny 
Wolgar. " For me, who was a sea-roamer like himsclr, 
there selJom passed a day in wliich I did not eacounter 
him, and from our continual tuniljanty, we soon became 
sworn ftiendi aud allies. I watched him uarrowly, and 
have him, 1 lliink, in all his lineaments and actions tho- 
roughly by heart. His riding was delicious. Nothing 
could be more sedate and tUiii than Bob's pace (he bad 
but one), and a man on his back would naturally have 
hern subjected to titlU' more agilalion than in lus easy 
chair. But Johnny had a series of Bctiuiis, a regular 
body-work entirely of his own making, niiich, contrasted 
with the grave deportment of his beast, had a very ludic- 
rous cfliact. A linsty observer might have atlrlbaled 
these actions to fair riding, but they were, in tmth, in 
conformity rather with the ipeeA at which bis horse 
ought to have gone, than to any movements which he 
could actually be charged with. This system of self- 
impulsion (which gave biui tha air of outriding his horse 
all to uDtbiug) was originaUy adopted, perhaps, from 
lestiness and impatience, and came at length to bo per- 
sisted in as a mere liabit, though it had the good effect 
of giving him a degree of exercise and warmth, which it 
was quite foreign from Bob's will or power lo be in any 
way accessory to. Ttie limits of authority and service 
hail bi-en long seltled between them ; their acts were all 
grown into matters of custom and prescription, and tbra? 
mas no resietnncc nn one side, because there was no com- 
mand oil the other. Each may have had his Migrant 
wishes, hii unndy thoughts of a little ^trr or a little 
slower; but these never ripened into deeds. At every 
twentieth pace Johnny stopped; and nl every thiriielh 
]iaco. Bob stOfiped; Johnny stopped to see or fancy hu 
saw somelhing ; and Bub slopped, it was not easy to say 
why, but be did; and w Ihuy ]iroc(ieded, if such a term 
■plied lo Ihem, darkling on their way Ihroogh 
d uiist at the nlgo of the roaring surf, us »lis- 
their destiny and each other as any couple in 
■he world. 

Tlie journey conducted on these principles, amounted 
(including the ontward and bomeward jiasaage) to about 
five miles, and was performed generally in about seven 
mors. As a feat of nctiiily.this maybe not thought much 
if; yet, wilh its usual accompaniment of wind and wcl, it 
vould have killed thousands, I fancy, who make far mora 
loiae in the norhl than Johnny. For his part, he made 
lot the least account of Iho weather, u 11 addresoad 
itself lo bis poor old hide, considering it good or bad 
ly as it fumbbed proviiinn for bis basket. A 6ne day 
13 a storm of wind trnrn Ibe south-west ; and if there 
IS n deluge of rain with it. why so, it was a mere chip 
the lunidge. lie sat in the rain with as much corn- 
sore ami apparontuncODSclousncsB asa gooseberry-biub. 
Not that he had the preference for such eiposnre, but 
that, duty impelling, and his rbaractrr as a roamer being 
be had brought himself to this Spartan contempt 
ag. The aouth-eatt and sonth-weit gales, the 
fiercest of Ibe winter, were precisely those that ^^nt most 
ridiei to Iho shun.', to that if ever there was a day in the 
peculiarly boil, Johnny had always the luck to he 
in the thick of it. He was often, to be sure, bnffeted 
about try the wind most cruelly; and, in the vrcaktineu 
of his latter days, liad sometimes much ado lo maintain 
bimaelf in any decent posture of ease, safety, or dignity- 
might bate seen lum in a squall, clinging with both 
round his horse's neck, tail lo wind, his basket cap- 
ond hastening fitfully homewards, his laacc ovcr- 
IkhuiI, aud hinisolf in momentary danger of his dismissal 
bi^uri) llic rage of the tempest. This be called " lying 
On such oorasii>nB his fmgmFntsl ilrew would bo 



oroly discomlwsnl, i 



Unenis would be blown 
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from his back ; while such rigg^ing aa still adhered to him 
became so loosened aiid at Urge, that he rattled in the 
wind like a ship " in stays." 

His capabilities of endurance, in this war of wind and 
rain, were a striking exemplification of the force of habit. 
All the injury that the weather could do him it hod done ; 
he was as stiff and cramped as it was possible to be, and 
having reached this degree of fixedness and schirrosity 
alive, he trusted his im])enetrable trunk to the incle- 
mencies of the skies as confidently as his watcY-proof hat. 
The same remarks will precisely apply to his fellow- 
traveller Bob, of whom it could no longer be said that he 
was nimble and frisky, but who would stand to be pelted 
at by a winter's rain with a degree of spirit and alacrity 
that would shame the best Arabian that ever was bred. 

In his manners, Johnny was exceedingly respectful, 
preserving a stately ceremoiiiousness in his deportment, 
that savoured much of what wo understand by the " old 
school" of politeness. Whenever we met he always 
took off his hat, held it scrupulously at some distance 
from his head, and made me a most deferential bow. I 
did not like this humility of obeisance, for though a great 
admirer of gentleness of manners, and no confounder of 
the distances and degrees that separate the classes of men, 
yet age with me has it own rank, its dignities in wrinkles 
and white hairs, that supersede all other distinctions. 
When a very old man, though in rags, prostrates himself 
before me, an upstart of yesterday, I cannot help foeling 
a sense of impropriety in the act, of violence done to the 
just order of precedence, as founded in the laws of natu- 
ral etiquette, which no lowliness and beggary on liis side 
can reconcile me to. The distinctions of rank should 
surely be maintained; but what is greater in its claims 
to tender and respectful consideration, than threescore 
and ten 7 Johnny was pretty nearly a match for any body, 
but a few paces from that common home which makes 
equals of us all. With such feelings, I soon ex])lained 
to him that he might spare his bow ; but whatever may 
have been the worthiness of my intentions, they quite 
missed their mark, for the old man was so taken with 
what he was pleased to think my condescension in this 
respect, that he bowed to me with ten times more detcr- 
minacy than ever, defeating me in the perverse spirit of 
Steele's funeral recruits, "the more he gave them, the 
merrier they looked. " 

It will scarcely be supposed that I was so incurious as 
not to have my peep into his basket. I would not trille 
with my reader's suspense. But what does he suppose 
that I saw there ? ^V1lat was the result of the laborious 
preparations, the toilsome marches, and long scuffling 
with the tempest that I have explained to Um ? Tlie 
produce was variable ; but the following inventory may 
De relied upon as a pretty fair representation of its 
kind and amount for four days out of the six : — " A piece 
of wood, oak, with a uuil in it, (important) ; three pieces 
of rope, (not worth much, but fit for oakum any day) ; 
an old shoe, slight, and upper leather wanting, (good 
for nothing but will bum) ; a bit of stranded fish of the 
fiat kind, much bruised, and rather ' on the go, ' (to be 
reserved for dame Wolgar's judgment) ; a piece of canvass, 
a mere rag, and quite rotten, (see how it turns out when 
dry, and when the worst's told will do for the papcr- 
makcn) ; a piece of blue cloth, coarse, but in tolerable 
preservation, (do for a seat for son-in-law's breeches, 
make a mop, or a thousand things) ; seven bones of the 
cuttle-fish (iiold at three-iience a pound, to make pounce, 
or ' something white ' for the doctors) ; the brim of a hat ; 
no groat matter, but to be taken home for consideration) ; 
a slup's block belonging to — (Hush !). " Add to this 
miscellany, a handful or two of sticks or chips for fire- 
wood, and you will have what Johnny would have 
esteemed * very reasonable day's allowuice. " And what, 
Johnny, " said I, " may be the avenge amount of your 
daUy profiU ? "— *' Why, Sir, " said he, '• taking one day 
with another, I think I might go so fkr as to say four- 



pence a day." Ho sometimes got less, sometimes 
nothing, but he sometimes got more, sixpence, a shilling; 
and this very precariousness of his returns guve an anima- 
tion to his pursuit, tlmt blinded him to its worthlessness, 
and was its own sufiicieut reward. " I wonder what it 
will be to day, " he would say at starting ; and this won- 
der at his age, was worth anything. A tub of gin might 
be picked up, there was no telling, and here was a ground 
of hope that sent him day after day to the beach, with a 
heart as light as his basket. 

He had his comforts too of a more substantial charac- 
ter. Little as you might have thought of him, he . had 
generally a piece of bread and cheese stowed away in 
some hole of his dress or other. This he caUed his 
dinner, and, increditable as it may appear to some people, 
he desired not a better. He never was hungry, and had 
outlived therefore all relish in eating. He used to talk 
of his stomach as if it and he were two persons, as if he 
had no living sympathies with it, and provided for its 
necessities as for those of his horse, or any foreign matter 
dependent on his care. " My stomach, " he would say, 
" wants sometlung, but I care little about it. " He knew 
that he should become faint and weak by long manition, 
and, to avoid this extremity, required himself to eat, hav- 
ing certain signs through the day out of himself, which 
regulated for him the season when this duty was to be 
pcsrformed. It was not, " I feel hungry, " but, *' it is 
low-water, " or " the flood-tide is making, " and out 
came the bread and cheese. 

Such were the duties and delights of Johnny's winter 
days. In the summer, whose gentle winds and moderate 
seas bring no harvest to the beach, he forsook his natural 
haunts, cast away his lance and basket, and appeared in 
the tame, dull, character of an udand traveller and trader. 
Amongst his worldly goods, he numbered a cart, which 
had descended to him from his father, though he had 
mended it till you might almost say he liad made it. 
One of the wheels, I believe, was aboriginal, and he used 
to point it out as something not to be matched by modem 
wheelwrights, and certainly not by its companion. In 
this vehicle, such as it was, with Bob appended, and 
freijrhted with a light cargo of nuts, gingerbread, and 
such child's mattera, together with a few fish occasionally, 
when he could raise money or credit for the purchase, he 
visited the neighbouring villages and farms, the delight 
of little children, the plaything of village maids, and the 
butt of every clown tliat had a joke and a grin to spare. 
By sucli excursions he beguiled a little the long light of 
the summer; but they yielded him a miserable profit, 
and no cordial pleasure in any way. He would return 
sometimes bringing sad accounts of trade, and the condi- 
tion of the country. "There never were such times, 
would you believe it ? — a pint and a half of nuts, three 
lia'p'orth of ginger-bread, with three whitings, and a dab, 
no more, and a day's work, it was enough to ruin any 
man." The fact is" said he, "there is no money," 
and he put on a definitive look that added, " and you have 
my authority for saying so. " 

He languished under the tiresome sameness and still- 
ness of sunny skies and dusty roads ; and yearned for the 
animating violences, and all the hurly-burly of the beach, 
with a piping gale from the south. Besides, there was a 
meannes:}, a iialtry narrowness in all his inland transac- 
tions, that humbled and dispirited him. He who had so 
long been used to deal with the ocean, and bargain with 
the storm, could ill condescend to higgle with a child for 
a halfpenny, and squabble with an old wife over a stale 
mackerel. I hasten, i)oor old soul 1 as he did, to his end. 

Towards the close of a wet and stormy day in February, 
a man living at the tide-mill close uiion the sea-shore, 
observed Johnny's horse, at the distance of about half a 
mile from him, standing alone on the bench, his rider 
being nowhere to be seen. As such a circumstance was 
not quite unprecedented, he retired to his work, giving it 
little considcmtion ; but when, in half an hour aitcrwanls. 
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joked out Bsoia Diid 8»w tluuga precia.ily in (he same 
paftliirc, be beijnn tu tliLnk^ making oil liuo allowancM lor 

tncteil tleiifeanteas of tlie bone, *nd concohocnt of his 
muter, that vai lUuige and^anning. An boor rinpud, 
tbe niicht wu drawing OD, and gtiil there wu no change i 
when tlu man, a gooiUoBttirei] feltow, who lioew JobDa; 
well, and would not Iutb had him coiue to harm for a 
trifle, fnlC his apiirebeaijoai » much awakened, that be 
delcrmined to wiJk down to the place whcie tho hone 
Mood, and BKertwn whnl was the matter. When he had 
gat batter than halfniy, liebei;suballoomg as he walked, 
and then (topped in the ftarful hope i)f teeing jDhimj's 
well-knawn hat peep up abore tbe long level ridge of tbe 
thiBgtea. and hearing liimielf buled in bla turn ; bat bu 
tBob image appeared on th« drearj wa«t«, and no voice 
' ■ hii own minglwl with the racing of tlie wind and tbe 
of the (urf. He then adTtmoed till he diatiugniiibed 
Kidy of tbe oU rnan. lying on it> face, stretched stiff 
[m it atwajB was, ijing or standing.) and clots luular 
his lione, whose nose was drooping down, till it reeted 
appkroDIty on tbe ihoulden of his nuiBler. With a aiek- 
' ig foreboding of the truth that held back liia feet, tlie 
I wai atill wiJling to hope that tho travallen were both 
tp, and he c^Jed out lustily upon Jahiiny; but 
reAjired no notice ia return, euwpt Erotu the hone, who 
raised hit head, looked at him fur a inoiaenl, and then 
ned his fomier attitude, to wait for another signal of 
ao, which was nerer to be seen again. The friendly 
milbir now Lutened at oniHi to tbe bod}, "gave it a Lie 
of « kick," cr)ing, " Master Wolgar, Muter Wolgar. " 
itooped down, and torning over tbe (ace, found the old 
ler BtilT and cold — that indeed he bad beeu for yeari. 
alive — hut be iras now illff and eotd, and dead. Uis 
honrfi bridle was still twisted as usnal roand hii m'at, 
and. bad be not been discovered before dark, the patient 
beast, DonAned by that ilight bond aa by a chain of iron, 
would have stood, probably, till bo had droiiped and 
periabed by bit mutar'a side. 

It was "a fit, " people nid, that thus enddenly termi- 
nated poor Johnny's career ; and tbe coroner, with all bit 
", oould nuke out litUe more Ibsji what wiU be reportal 
J all in our turn, that bs was '■ foand dead. " Tliia 
was fuUnwing up bis business with a gallantry that wtji 
worthy of bitn, facing the eiuuiy to tlia last momoat, and 
ilyiag under arms. He bad caui(ilwuBd of no indispo- 
lition, MO unusual Hnsations on last leaving bin homei 
liut (ta/teil on bis eipedilion with his accutisuied alacrity, 
heal bis way against wind and rain, to the ontinary lioun- 
ry of his ontwaid voyage, and Uiere *' brought up, " to 
It from Ids roaming for ever. 

In a few days a lalenin bidl announced to lu poor 
hnny'a funeral, always an impressive scene in a small 
uOBuaonity, where all are known, and the mouteit is 
' ltd. There was no lack of bonest moanien to follow 
] and If 1 breathed out my prayer with the rest for 
jtsaue, it was an act 'if obH<|iiioustisss (to say nolhing 
of (icling) which I owed hir.i. had it been only in return 
For the many, many limes that ho luul bared ins white 
I head to the wind in coorteiy lu mc. — Jhchard Ayliiu. 



miiery ii produced 
ir tempen, then by 
real mulurtuncs. Ana u nap|<eiis, unfortunately, that 
iheoa bregulsrilie* of the temper are mast apt to display 
tiiemsalics at oar fireaidee, whei* everything ought to hv 
Uan(|uil and serene. But tbe truth is. we are awed by 
' e ainid of appearing 
Dt into the world, and 
r iil-bumour for our 
I are meek where we 
might BMel whk (^jNidtion, but feel ounelva oudaun- 
iHiliy bold where we ani lure of no tfTeL-tual resistance. 



THK AKT OP B£1MG lUPPV. 

RE are sonie tbiiiga which are come at by an indirect 
ess. more eauily than by a direct one; and m 
petent judges believe that happiness ia one of 
ber. We stmngly iuclina to tbu opinion, and susprct 
the pretended art of b«ing happy is very much like 
at of making gold, which at one time occujiied the 
iljon of so many of the learned, but which has long 
been admitted to bo abnost tho only process by which 
gold cannot be made. Slake shoes, nuke coats, make 
bats, make honses, make almost anything you please 
(except perhaps books), and you in fact make gold, 
because the product of yonr labour, wbaterer it may bo, 
converts itself naturally in your bands into that valuable 
metal. But once attempt to make gold by a direct pro- 
cess, and you not only lail in yoor object, but ntsbun a 
total loss of time, labour, and capital emphiyed in the 
operation. The caw, we imagine, is nearly the same 
with studying directly the art of being happy. Bludy 
politics, study law. study commerce, study agriculture. 
study any of the fine or mechanical arts, and you, in fact 
study happinaw, becauae, indspandently of the immediate 
fruit of skill, in this or that department of knowledge 
■ml practice, which you derive from yonr studies, there is 
no moro certain way of bt^g happv. than to pursue with 
activity and diligence almost any honest employment. 
But no sooner dues a man set about studying directly bow 
he shall ho happy, than he is pretty sure to become com- 
pletely miserebte. " Yonr poor devil is yoor only happy 
man." And there is a gO()d deal of truth, as well aa 
much consolation, in this. Tlie common blessiogs which 
Providence distributes abundantly to the prudent and 
virluoiuf of even the humblert classes, are no doubt quite 
OS caiidudve to happiness as tho imaginary and illusive 
advantages of the favourilsl of fortune. Bat if we ask, 
" who is the real poor devil V we maf, perhaps, reply 
vrilh confidence, that it is not the man who is always 
studying to be happy. Tbe esperisnoe of tbe world, in 
all ages and nations, from Seged, king of Ethiopia, down 
tu the luckless schoolbay, groaning onder the burde 
a hohday, coufirms this notion. And thenr appears ti 
a deep philosophical reason for tbe bot. It is, that happi- 
ness was not intended by nature to be the direct result 
of an operatiou, performed irith the immediate purpose of 
attaining it ( but on tbe contrary, the indirect rasull of an 
operation intended immadiately and principally for the 
attainment of another object, which is moral perfsetioD or 
virtoe. Observe the tradeaman who has mode bi* fortune 
(as the phrase is), and retired from business, or Ihe opulent 
proprletnr enjoying bis dignified leisure. How he loihi at 
the task of doing nolhing, as a ship without ballast at 
sea, wbeu it (alls calm alter a heavy bkiw, labours a 
without stirring an inoh, than in going ten knots an boor 
with a good brecie. How be " groans and aweata,' 
Hbakspere has it, under a bsppy li& 1 How he cons < 
at night, for the third lime, the newspaper which be read 
through twice, from beginidng to end, immediately after 
bre4difast I But lliis is not the worst. No sooner does he 
find liiinaelf in the state of unoccupied blessedness, tht 
a host of unvrisbcd-for visitants enter on hit premises, ar 
declare his body a good priie. Dyspepsia (a Daw name < 
boiTor) pluifki lirom hia bps the uotastcU monel, and tl 
brimming bowl bedims his eyeawith unaaluraj blindness, 
and powders bis locks with premaluro old aga. Uypo- 
chondha (the accuncd blues of tbe fathers) ploughs hit 
cheeks wiih fnrrows, and beajK a perpetual cloud upon bis 
brow. Gout grapple* bim by the great loei so that what 
with black spirits and white, blue spirits and grey, tbe 
poor man suffers tnartyrdom in every nervo ajtd fibre. 
His Elysium is much bke tliat of tli* departed Grecian 
heroes in the " Odyssey," who frankly avowed to Ulytsal 
Ihst iliey would rather be the meanest day-labourers sbov 
ground, Ibau r^gu supreme over ail the sbados below. 

To conclude, the teal "art of being happy," ia t 
endeavour to aiske olher |>eople so. 
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THB GAY WORLD. 

Pom on, thou World, 
Follow the protperoiu and the grear, 
Nor s3nnpathiM with suffering fate ; 
Nor let one tear for others flow — 
Pass on— the poor and friendless know~- 

"lis not for long ! 

Thy halls are bright 
With music, beauty, all that Wealth rereals ; 
Why shouldst thou pause to think what misery feels— 
With what sad terrors poverty must cope ;— 
Pass on— the wretched look to hearen, and hope 

'Tls not for long I 

Thy parks and lawns 
Yield health, and bloom, and ever peaceful skies. 
Why seek the couch where haggard sickness lies 
In streets confined— in alleys chill and lorn- 
Pass on— there is God's rose for sorrow'* thorn— 

'Tis not for long I 

Charles Swain. 



THE GLOW-WORM. 
(from pfkpfel.) 

ScrTLT beaming and content, 
A glow-worm lay upon the ground, 

Unconscious of the light she lent 
To less distinguished worms around. 

From out a mossy bed, close by, 
A toad crept forth the worm to view. 

And glancing with an evil eye, 
Its venom at the bright thing threw. 

" Oh, say, what harm I've done to thee," 
The worm exdaimed, " I can't divine I " 

" Enough," the toad croaked angrily, 
" Enough, that you presume to shine. 



ti 



MfLLY'S CONSOLATION. 

"CniLDESN love me so, that sometimes I half fancy— its a ully 
fancy, William— they have some way I don't know of, of feeling for 
my little child and me, and understanding why their love is precious 
to me. If I have been quiet since, I have been more happy, William, 
in a hundred ways. Not least happy, dear, in this,— that even when 
my little child was bom and dead but a few days, and I was weak 
and sorrowful, and could not help grieving a little, the thought 
arose, that if I tried to lead a good life, I should meet in heaven a 
bright creature, who would call me mother."— CAorfet Dickeru* 
HmMUdMan. 

I'm joyous, yet I'm sorrowful, I think upon the past, 
Of one thing brif^ht and beautiful, too beautiful to last. 
Of one sweet cherub sent to me, that came and went again. 
Ere I could love and cherish it— ah I earthly hopes are vain. 

Yes, I had hoped 'twoidd live and be a fond endearing rhild, 

netnming all my love with love, so genial, so mild. 

Pcrehance, it was too innocent to live on earth with me, 

Ita spirit sought for purer realms, while from earth's guilt 'twas free. 

It is a iQIy dream I know, but oft-times I have thought. 
That children seem to cling to me (I know not why they ought,) 
lliey seem to have a sympathy for that dear child that's gone, 
Oh, while their love is precious, my heart is not so lone. 

When my sweet little child lay dexul, one happy thought arose, 
A solace and a comfort 'twas to all my earthly woes. 
I thought that I would try to lead a pure and goodly life, 
And try to wean myself from all world-vanity, and strife. 

I thought if thus I liv'd on earth, to me it would be given 
To meet that angel cherub in its glorious place in Heaven 
To hear it c«ll me mother once, oh 1 'twoidd indeed be bliss, 
And now I Uve for other worlds with comfort left in this. 

J. H. Jewell. 



DIAMOND DUST 

Medicine is but a temporary expedient, and the more 
we take the more we require. It may mitigate, assuage, 
or allay, it may afford relief when we are actually ill, it 
cannot prevent disease; still less can it save us from 
death, though it may be the means indeed of prolonging 
life. Medicine, as applied to the human frame, is like 
regulating a watch when out of order by moving the 
hands on the dial-plate, instead of removing the funda- 
mental cause of the evil by an examination of the 
machinery within. 

We gain as much in avoiding the failings of others, as 
we do in imitating that in which they excel. 

Perspicuity. — Remember that in writing, perspicuity 
is half the battle. The want of it is the ruin of more 
than half the poetry that is published. A meaning that 
does not stare you in the face is as bad as uo meaning, 
because nobody will take the pains to poke for it. 

If we seek an interest of our own, detached from that 
of others, we seek an intereit which is chimerical, and 
can never have existed. Can we be contented with none, 
but one separate and detached? Is a social interest, 
joined with others, such an absurdity as not to be 
admitted ? The bee, the beaver, and the tribes of herd- 
ing animals, convince us that the thing is somewhere, at 
least, possible. 

Politeness is the shadow of civilization. Christianity 
is the substance. 

Fallibility is the mother of us all. Idleness wastes 
a fortune in half the time that industry makes one. 

Happiness, like mocking, is catching. At least, none 
but those who are happy in themselves, can make others 
so. No wit, no understanding, neither riches nor beauty, 
can communicate this feeling — the happy alone can make 
happy. Love and joy are twins, or born of each other. 

Ambition is but Avarice on stilts and masked. 



" What all the world says must be true," we will 
take it on credit ; but " what all the world does is right," 
is longer credit than we can afford to give. 

We should be slow in our censure of princes. King- 
ship is a profession which has produced both the most 
contemptible and illustrious of the human race. That 
sovereign is worthy of no slight respect who rises in 
moral dignity to the level of his subjects ; so manifold 
and so great are the impediments. 

OiTR home is not where we ore, but where we wish 
to be. 

Life is a moment stolen from eternity. 

Memory, the daughter of Attention, is the teeming 
mother of Wisdom. 

Every hour is favourable throughout existence to the 
sowing some seed, or gathering some fruit, for " in satis- 
fying one's conscience, ue satisfy God," saith Confucius. 

By checking the flight of expectation, we cheat difiap- 
pointment of its pain. 

Rather let us suffer for speaking the truth, than that 
truth should suffer for want of speaking. 

W^E seldom learn the true want of what we have, till 
it is discovered that we can have no more. 

It^ one of the conditions of life, that experience is 
not transmissible. No man can learn from the sufferings 
of another, he must suffer himself; each must bear his 
own burden. 

If women had fair play, men would oftener lose the 
game. 
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THE HEALTH OP THE SKIN. 



Tbk ikio of man pcrfomia muif impoitaDt functkiru. 
It » not merely tlie Knsiltro covering of the body eaa- 
necling oi with mrroanding nature, bat It i> «lw> one ot 
tlie mint inipartaut ilepuntiog orgniiB oF the cfitem, 
constantly cmplayed in temoring its impnritieii, and 
without the iDC«!SDt actirity and agmcy of ifhicb, then) 
ran neither be henltli nor long life. 

One Df the charncteriBtJc rvatnrca o{ all or^uiied 
beings is, tbe seriei of choDgci whith the raaterial com- 
pOBing tham ii corutanlly undergoing. During every 
■naroent of our ctiilenee, we are adding new lurticlcs !□ 
our frame, in place oF old particle) which are thrown olf ; 
and DO person am gay with tnith, that at any one 
moment ha ia the same bring, In the material which com- 
poses him, that he was the moment hetore, or will ho the 
mument after. This constant change of particles bolda 
tme of the infirm man of eighty. a> of the inbnt a day 
old. And of the organt concerned in thi> extraordinary 
change oF the material compoiing the hnman structure, 
the »ldo ia one oF the mort important ; hotb aiiorbing, 
or drawing in itew matter; and uxrtlinj, or throwing 
off, oU. 

The ovtemoat cnverine of the body ii called the 
eulicle. or ■oarf-skin. U is a thin layer oF eUitic matter, 
■ometbjng like a coating of india-rubber, a kind of 
natural mannto.'ih. Strange U> tay> tliia part of tbe skin 
it quite dealt — it bos no more sensation than a glove. Ita 
eoiiipnnent parti resemble those of tbe nails and hur. 
Viewed under a microscope, it presents the appearance 
of an ioRnity oF dry, llattcned, and extremely thin scatci, 
orerlapping each other i on arrangement which odmili of 
tbe utmost frredom of movement of the body, and at the 
umo time of the eiercise of tbe faculliea oF senaation and 
touch. Tho minale scales whicb we have referred (o are 
uodergoing a continnal change — they bll off by constant 
w(ari;ig and friction, and their removal by ablution ia 
rendered necessary, not merely to the health of the skin, 
but to tliat of the entire body. SometimeA, by constant 
ptnaure or friction, tho cuticle becomes mncb thickened, 
ai in the nredlewoman's finger, and in the blacktmitJi'B 
hand, when it awnmcs the ooniiftence of horn. 

Immediately underneath the cnticlc is a second layer, 
though not separable from it, {ajuti the rtle mveemm,) 
in which the colour of the skin resides; in the negro, 
black ; in the Malay, olive-tinted, and so on. Then we 
arrive at Ihe (me or irtuiiiee skin, by which the chicF 
taoctions of the organ are performed. It is abundantly 
supplied with leniitive nerves, blood-vessels, absorbing 
•nd cxhalatory vessels. Thase are knitted together by 
twUnkr tissiw, and are so into^oven togdhCT, lliat they 
MfWtitmte a firm, atrone, and Heiible web. The true 
skin ii BXtmntty soniiiive, its sarFace being anuuingly 
'' by Ilia oontrivance ot an inllnilo nnnibar uf 



inute,elongalBd, conical prominences, technically termed 
pilla. The eitrcmo scnsitiTeness of these ia ' ' 

the cuticle which covers them — otherwiae si 

d touch could not be eirrdsed without pain. 

Perhaps tbe most important Fanctian oF tbe ikin ia 

nt which it performs as an eihalont of wosl 

^er it has done its proper work in the system. 

form this office, the ikin is everywhere perforated' by 

called the porei. Dr. Erasmus Wilson gives 

Ihe foUowing account of tho citisonlinary number of 

them, in bis eiccUent little work on Healthy Skin. 

"To arrive at something like on estimate ofthe value of 

the perspiratory system in relation to the rest of tbe 

organism, I counbAl the pcrsiiiratory pores on the palm 

" the band, and found 3,528 in a square inch. ■" 



each of those pores bi 



Lg llie a| 



-eof a 






long, it follows, that ii 
sijuaro inch of skin on the palm of the hand, there exist* 
a length of tube equal tn 8»2 inches, or 73J feet. On 
Ihe pulps of the fingers, where the ridges of the songitive 
layer of the true skin are somevrhat finer than in the 
palm of tbe hand, (lie number of pores on a pquaro inch 
a litlle exceeds that oF tho palm ; nnd on the heel, 
where the ridges are ooarsi 
square inch was 2,268, and the length of tube 567 inches, 
or 47 feet. To obtain an eatimato of the length of tube 
oF the perspiratory system of the whole siuface of the 
body, I think that 2,B00 might bo token as a fair average . 
of the number of pcres in the square inch, and 700, con- 
sequently, of the number of inches in length. Kow, the 
number of sqoare inches oF eurFsce in a man of onVinaiy 
height and bulk is 2,^00; tbe nnmber of jiores, there- 
fore, 7,000.000, and the number of inches of perspintory 
tiibo 1,750,000, that is U5.833 feet, or 49,500 yards, or 
nearly twenty-eight milesl" 

Wlien tbe skin is in a healthy state, and kept frea 
from impurities, it throws off eiadJy that amnunt of 
moisture which is necessary for bodily comfort aod tbe 
jireservaUon of health. Perspiration ia going on at all 
times; and if suddenly checked, tbe body is soon thro' 
into a state of high Cever. We are not, however, alwt 
eonscions of it i hence tbe term inirTUiMe ptmpiratii 
IC i* only after violent exercise, or exposure to a high 
temperature, that tbe perspiration bccooies excessive imd 
seneible. And it may here bo remarked, that besides 
performing tbe office of an eicrelory organ, the a' ' 
by the process of perspiration, acts as a regnlsti 
tcmiieraluro of the body. The watery porlick 
are thrown off mostly in vapour, carry off its sur^ilns 
heat, in obrdienco to that law by which fluids absorb 
caloric on assuming the xaseons form. 

Hume iJea uf the important osei of the skin, as ai 
excretory organ, may be formed from tbe fact, tbui th 
iiucniiblc porspirotion of tbe adult Dmounls to brlwen 
two Mid throe pounds dwlf. In naim weather, au 
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daring exercise or hard work, the amount perspired is, of 
course, very much greater. Many operatives, who work 
In heated rooms, or are exposed to engine-fires, throw off 
through the skin perspirable matter to the amount of 
sonic twenty pcmnds in the day. 

An interesting exponinent has been recorded by Dr. 
Southwood Smith, in his " Philosophy of Health," show- 
ing the extraordinary activity of the skin both as an organ 
of exhalation and absorption. Eight of the workmen 
employed at the Phoenix Gas-works, London, in drawing 
and charging the retorts, and in making up the fires, 
which labour they perform twice a-day, and for about an 
hoar at a time, were accurately weighed in their clothes 
immediately before they began, and after they had finished 
their work. In one case, two men, who worked for an 
hour and ten minutes in a very hot place, were found to 
have lost, the one four pounds fourteen ounces, and the 
other Ave pounds two ounces, within that very short 
period. The same men were immediately put into a 
hot-bath, where they remained half an hour; and, on 
being re-weighed after coming out of the bath, it was 
found that tl^ had again gained all the weight that they 
had lost, with the exception of a few ounces. Several of 
the men were also weighed at intervals of some months, 
and it appeared, that while some of them had lost in 
average weight, others of them had considerably gained. 

The perspiration, when it passes through the skin, 
carries with it saline and animal matters, which are 
precipitated and left on the skin, from which they can 
be thoroughly removed only by the process of washing. 
When these matters are not so removed, they accumu- 
late, and by the absorbing power of the skin, to which 
we have above referred, parts of them are again carried 
into the system, where there is every reason to believe 
that they act as a poison, more or less virulent according 
to circumstances, producing fever, inflammation, and even 
death itself. Hence the importance of frequent ablu- 
tions, of warm or cold baths, and of cleanliness and 
washing of all sorts. 

The bath is as yet far too litUe known in England, 
where, on account of the humidity of our climate, its 
general use would prove of great public benefit. No- 
where are these necessities of healthy life more required 
than in our large towns and cities ; for there the 
immense quantities of soot and smoke with which the 
atmosphere is impregnated, seek their way through the 
clothes, defiling the hnen, flannel, and skin, and render- 
ing firequent and regular ablution necessary in order to 
secure any ordinary degree of parity and cleanliness. 

The occupations of large numbers of our operatives, 
also, are necessarily among materials which defile the 
ikin; and, in many cases, they work among matters 
that are decidedly poisonous if absorbed into the system. 
It is far from being a reproach to the workman that his 
hands and his body bear the indications of his honest 
labour ; there is honour, high honour, in industry of all 
kinds, no matter howsoever it soil the skin. But, after 
all, this is only one of the accidents and accompaniments 
of labour ; and after the hours of daily toil are over, the 
defilement is removable. The hands and the skin may 
be washed, and for this purpose abundance of pure water, 
and cheap and easy access to public baths, ought to 
be within the reach of the operatives and artisans of all 
large towns. 

Nothing would be easier than to establish baths in 
connection with most large workshops and fiurtories. In 
almost all of them there is a steam-engine and plenty of 
hot water, which is at present allowed to run entirely to 
waste. This might easily be saved for the supply of 
warm baths for the workpeople, which might bo con- 
•tructed at a very small expense. Already several 
large manufiMrturers, anxious to promote the health and 
•omfort of their workpeople, have erected baths for their 
Mpommodation. The Messrs. Cattcrall and Co., of 
Arwton, recently opened a series of spacious batlis in 



connection witli their works, for the use of those in their 
employment. Tliero are three batlis, each forty-seven 
feet long and twelve wide, one of which is for men, 
another for women, and a third for children. Mr. 
Samuel Greg, of BoUington, has also erected, at a cost of 
only about oi^clity pounds, seven batlis for the use of 
his workpeoi'le, copiously supplied with hot and cold 
water. Adm!>jion to these baths is by means of tickets, 
for which a penny is charged ; subscribers pay a shilling 
a month, for which five baths weekly are allowed. These 
receipts go to pay the bath-keepers' and attendants* 
wages. An arrangement of the same kind lias been 
adopted at tho splendid establishment of the Messrs. 
Marshall, at Leeds. All masters would do a great 
public service by foUowing the examples of these men. 

But even though tho masters fail to take the initiative 
in the establishment of baths for the working classes, we 
would have the workmen themselves to set about the thing, 
relying mainly on their own exertions. The examples of 
the operatives of Glasgow, Edinburgh, and other towns in 
Scotland, where the working classes have themselves 
established public baths, ought to act as incentives to the 
working classes in otherplaoes. We are glad also to observe, 
that public bathing and washing-houses are being estab 
lished on a large scale, through the generous aid of the upper 
and middle classes, in London, Liverpool^ Manchester, 
Birmingham, and other large towns in England. In this 
movement the Bishop of London has taken a distin- 
guished and highly creditable part. 

When baths are not accessible, an excellent substitute 
may be adopted in daily sponging the whole surface of 
the body with cold or tepid water. Every workman, 
especially whose occupation exposes him to impurity, or 
excites his skin to copious perspiration, ought regularly 
to practise this method of washing, when a daily bath 
cannot be had. It keeps the skin clean, and preserves 
the body from disease by case-hardening it, as it were, 
against vicissitudes both in temperature and humidity. 

We need scarcely remind our readers of the moral as 
well as physical beauty of deanliness — cleanliness which 
indicates self-respect, and is the root of many fine 
virtues — and especially of purity, delicacy, and decency. 
We might even go farther, ard say, that purity of 
thought and foeUng result fh>m habitual purity of body. 
For, the mind and heart of man are, to a very great 
extent indeed, influenced by oxternsl conditions and 
circumstances ; and habit and custom, as regards out- 
ward things, stamp themsdves deeply on the whole cha- 
racter, — alike upon the moral feelings and the intellectual 
powers. It is not, we believe, too much to say, that the 
cleanly habits of persons will induce cleanly habits of 
thinking, and wo fear it may very generally be pro- 
nounced with truth, that the body that is habitually dirty 
will have a mind that is dirty. 

Among the eastern nations, cleanliness is a jmrt of 
their religion ; they go beyond the Apostle of the Cliristian 
faith, and esteem it not only as next to go<Iliness, but as 
a part itself of godliness. They connect the idea of internal 
sanctity with that of external purification. They feel that 
it would be an insult to the Maker they worship, to come 
into His presence covered with impurity. Hence the 
Mahommedans devote almost as much care to the erec- 
tion of baths, as to that of mosques ; and alongside of 
the place of worship is generally found erected the place 
of cleansing, that the faithful may have the ready means 
of purification previous to their acts of worship. 

And *' what worship," says a great writer, " is there 
not in mere washing I pertiaps one of the most moral 
things a man, in common cases, has it in his power to 
do. Strip thyself, go into the bath, or were it into tho 
limpid pool of a running brook, and there wash and be 
clean, thou wilt step out again a purer and a better man. 
This consciousness of perfect outer pureness — that to thy 
skin there now adheres no foreign speck of imperfection 
— how it radiates on thee, witli cunning symbolic in- 
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flnenoes to thf rny mull thou hut an increiised ten- 
deiiKj towards ■U good Hungn wbnUoerar. The olcleat 
Mslsru sagej, with jojr nail Iiolj Entitude, had fclt it to 
bo to. and th»t it wm the Make/* gitt ni will. It 
remuned ■ relipons duly in the Kiut. Nor coolJ Heir 
PMfaaior BtrnUM, when 1 put the qneation, denj that 
for us, aX prespul, it is still fuch here in the We«t. To 
IhBt (tingy operaUro eraCTging from his toot-mill, what is 
the firat dotj I will prescribe, and olfer help lowarda ? 
Thnt ho dean the oldn of him. Can ho ptay by any 
asccrl«ned method? One knows not to ■ certainty; 
bnt with B Buffirieocy of so«p and water, ho can wash. 
Bran the doll En^ish fed nomething of that ; thoy haTB 
a wying, ' CleanlineM is near of kin to godliness;' yet 
nerer, in any conntry, saw 1 men worse washed, and in 
a elimatfl drenrhed with tho softest dond-water, mch 
a sisrcity of baths." 

Wa are in a f^f way, howeier, of removfag this 
npnnch. Baths are now becoming moro common, in 
pablic placei as well as in priTBte houaos. Every effort 
ibwld bo nude to promote the progress of this moie- 
BCM — water should be mpplied in abundance to the 
Mubitants of towns at low rstes — tho tm on soap. 
wUeh Is a tax on cleanliness, should bo abolished — and 
tU dasses should ootdialiy unite to promote the general 
Mt^ahment of baths and washhouaes, as a means 
towards the Increased happiness, tnorslity, edacadon, and 
•n* falifians progress, of tte entiie community. 



I 



THE BABONETS STORY. 
Tm* taOowiof story was rrlaled to me by an old fHend. 
M Itisk baronet, and. as far as my memory sertes, I 
«fll BIT* it to yoa In hii own words : — 

Aboat ftmr months after my marriage it was my wont, 
■adi noraing afki breakfast, to stroll about my gardens 
and Adds until, perhaps, one o'clock, at which hour I 
rctnmnl home to vnjoy my wife's society, and, when the 
weather permitted, we occasiaaaUj took a walk or ride. 

Goo moroing, feeling myself not quite well, I returned 
much earlier than amaL abont eleven o'clock, and went 
into the house by a badi entrance : as neitbar knocking 
nor lio^g announced my aniral, my wilb was not aware 
of my return. 

I Bought her first In the dmring-room, but not finding 
ber tbere, proceeded to her bed-room, and, whilst pnssing 
tbroogh my drossinf-room to it, I was surprised by b 
sudden rush to the bed-room door, which was instantly 
bolted from within. I distltuitly bean! a low whispering. 
anil, as I thought, a humed receding step] yet, altogether 
I wa* not kept waiting aon than a bw seconds ; my 
wife's maid opened the door, whoa, to ay greater per- 



oomb thiougb her hair, to hide, •■ 1 instantly suspected, 
her blushes from me, or ber disordered curls. 

" Wliat is the meaning of all this," thought I ; "it i) 
itrango 1 The maid, too, looks confused and lightened." 

My wife did not baiten to meet me with ber usual 
tunny welcome ; there was not cren one smile to greet 
me. At length, rccoiering herself a little, she, with a 
buitating manner, said — " Wdl, lore, bow goes on the 

But I was grieved ; for the Arst tiuw in my life, 1 bit 
that I was not weloomc. I felt somelluDg was going on 
t^t I was not to Icnow; so, merely saying, " 1 wiil tell 
yoa irtien wa meet in the drawing-room," I abruptly 
quittvd her. 

Not knowing whither I was going, or why I suffered so 
wddpn, so (rightful a reralution of fei'lings, I hurried 
dnwn atain. nuhsd through the hall, aciusa Uic lawn, and 
plungrd into the fir-path ^t leads to a fe<|ucslernl part of 
thogroaads; nor did I riackeu my pace until I was fiillya 
mile tram the bouse, wben I threw myidf upon the greea 



hank by the side of the riTer, tbe most miserable of men- I 
I, who, one half-hour before, «as the happiest of mel^ 
now, uaaccuuiitiibly, unutterably wrotdied. i 

Pride had, at the moment, prtivented my asking for aa I 
explanation ; that, I thought, ought to hare been givso | 

unsought : and 1 determined not to ask Iddy isAir . 

my visit was eridently so unwelcome. | 

But, thenceforth, I resolved to keep a vratcbfiil eye Bpoa : 
her. A thousand cruel thoughts crowded upon m^ now I 
that 1 discovered there was somi?thing which my wife oOB i 
cealod &om oici she — whom I thought so artless, so ftes. ! 
from all duplicity. ' 

At this period I bad atlsined my tfairtietb year. I^J 

WB9 only tno yaan younger than myself; bnt, from 

ber sweet and gtrliah s^le of beauty, and gay, happy 
mannor, do one would suppose her more than twenty. 
Sbe bud been •dui.'sted on the ContineuL I knew that, 
soon after leasing school, she had recdved matrimonial 
proposals, — if aho had not been actually engaged to ■ 
gentleman, — bafoie qiutttng Paris. Hitherto, ^Is drcnm- 
8tanc« had oerer given mu the sligbtest uneaainess; bat 
now my thoughts involuntarily reverted to it ; it haunted 
me day and night. 

Betwe«n my wife anil her nuid there w» an ononul 
intimacy, oniog, aa I understood, to tho latter being, 
what is called, an old follower of the lanuly. This 
woman was one of the tdlcst I ever saw, and bu^ in 
proportion : her face was handsome, the feoturoa strongly 
defined, her eyes large, intensely dark and penetrating g 
her long black ringlets looked false; in appearuice yoB 
would have said that she was nearer fifty than forty. | 
This person, with her erect figure, was, taken dtogelher, 
what many would pronounce a very fiuc woman, but 
so mow hat masculine. 

Uaving described my wife's moid, how shall I ttU yoa 
of the horrible suspicion which seiied upon my imagi- 
nation 1 

I thought perchance — 

foreign lover in disguise 1 

And yet I did not, could not believe it, though tha 
fri^jlitful idea never absented itself from my brain. To 
hint such a thought to my beautiful Agnes, my beloved 
wife, I could never bring myself. I strove, rather, to 
banish the idea from my mind as a suggestion of 8ai 

From that day I become much chaoged, both u 
outward and inward man. My happiness was gone, mj 
naturally Ught and cheerful manner gave place to irrita- 
bility and gloom. 'Hme Qew on, days and weeks passed 
without any particular occurrence, until one morninf, 
having arranged to accompany a gentleman in the udfll* 
honrhood on a fisting cicunion, I iofurmed Agnes that 
1 should not return until eveoing, when 1 would brinf 
my friend to dinner. Immediately afrer breakfiut, off 
we started in a dog-cart. We had not proceeded man 
than four miles, wben, in tunung a corner of the road, a 
boy, who was shooting spanowa, fired so near to lb* 
horse's bead that it look fright and Jaibed off at a furimw 
wdlop, nor slopped nntil we sere upset into a diUk. 
We were compelled to give up our day's eicursion, nad 
leaving the groom to take care of the bruised horse, aijr 
friend and I walked smartly home by a short cut, aod 
entering the honse, after conducting my friend into ttaa 
drawing-room, I hastened up stairs to relate onr disasltr 
to Afpii'^. When, aa 1 again passed through my dmsiiig* 
room, the door was again bolted, and I distinctly hsaiil 
my wlte say, with a bullcring voice, " He is retar—d| 
we are disooveredl" Tbe scales fell from my tjm, I 
had no longer any doubt, my worst fean were lealiaad I 

Ob, the agony of that moment I 1 staggered back a 
hw paces, my head reeled, my heart fdt bursting, and 
I had well ni^li failon to tbe ground, when a frensy of 
despair and rage seizing me, 1 made one rush at tba 
door, anl roared for instant admittance. Agnoa opraaJ 
the door and stood tsvnbUag before me ; her attBdaM I 
a«w to tha (urthaat Md n( the ^ 
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wife aside, shouting, " tliis moment quit ray house ;" and 
darting across the room, seized my rival by the throat, 
thundering forth, "confess all, or this instant you die." 

There was a moment*8 pause ; oh, the agony of that 
Oioment ! 

Palo as a corpse, Agnes stood transfixed with horror, 
gazing breathlessly upon the tableau before her, whilst, 
with suffocating accents, my victim sobbed out, " Oh ! 
Sir, Sir ! as sure as the life is in my poor body, 1 have 
nothing to confess, but — that I was plucking out 
mistress's grey hairs ! !** 



CHEMISTRY FOR THE KITCHEN. 

Perhaps there is no science to which the unworthy, and 
now almost exploded, remark of cui bono (what good) 
can be addressed with less show of justice than to che- 
mistry. Whether we are aware of the fact or not, every 
act of our lives, waking or sleeping, in motion or at rest, 
feeding or fasting, is performed in accordance with chemi- 
cal laws ; and it is only in proportion as we adapt our 
actions to those laws, and endeavour to work vrith, and 
not against them, that our existence passes pleasantly 
and healthily. 

With regard to no set of actions do these remarks 
apply with greater force than to those which are con- 
cerned with the preparation of human food, or in plain 
terms, to cookery. Every operation of a cook, from the 
simple boiling of an egg or a potatoe, to the preparation 
of the most refined and costly viands, is essentially a 
chemical operation, and the chief difference between a 
good and a bad cook is (the mere seasoning, perhaps, 
excepted), that one operates in aecordance with chemistry, 
and the other in opposition to it. It is not meant to 
assert by this statement, that every great cook is a great 
chemist, or that Soyer is superior in scientific acquirements 
to Faraday ; but to state what is simply true, that the best 
modes of cooking are those which are most in accordance 
with scientific knowledge. As an illustration of these 
statements, we may refer to the difference between the 
modes adopted of stewing moat in England and France. 
A French cook converts a cold joint into a delicious and 
tender ragout, whilst an English one makes a hash, which 
alike defies the teeth and the digestion, and fully justifies 
the proverbial expression that indicates the complete 
spoiling of anything, by stating, that " it has been made 
a hash of." The cause of this difference is of easy ex- 
planation ; one operation is in strict accordance with 
chemical principles, the other in direct opposition to 
them. 

Within the few last years, the chemistry of food has 
received considerable attention from the most eminent 
chemists, both in thi« country and on the Continent ; their 
researches throw great light upon the nature and value of 
the different kinds of food, and upon the best modes of 
preparing them for human use ; their results are, however, 
stated in expensive books, written only for the strictly 
scientific and professional reader. In these articles, the 
object proposed, is, the practical application of this know- 
ledge to the purposes of daily life ; they are not intended 
to make cooks chemists, but to furnish, in plain and simple 
language, the results of scientific inquiries, and to enable 
them to improve their processes, by acting upon rational 
principles. 

The present article will be dcTOted to the consideration 
of meat. 

The flesh of animals is composed of a variety of sub- 
stances, the most important being — 

FiBRiNE, which forms the largest part of the solid 
fibre of flesh, and which is not dissolved by hot or cold 
water, but is hardened by long boiling. 

Albumen, which resembles exactly the white of egg, 
and which is readily dissolved by cold water, but hardened 
or coagulated by boiling water, ur by heat. 



Grlatine, which resembles isinglass or size, dissolving 
readily in water, and forming a solution which becomes a 
jelly on cooling if much gelatine is present. 

The Juice of Meat, which contains a number of 
soluble substances of the greatest value as nourishment. 
This juice is readily dra\vii from the meat by the action 
of cold or warm water. 

Such arc the substances with which the cook has to 
deal. Fibrine, insoluble both in cold and hot water; 
albumen, soluble in cold and hardened by hot water ; 
gelatine, soluble in hot water ; and the juice of the flesh. 
In order that meat should bo nutritious to the greatest 
degree, it is requisite that it be so cooked that all these 
substances bo taken as food; each of them by itself is 
incapable of supporting life for any long time ; an animal, 
for example, dies quickly of starvation, if fed only on the 
richest jellies or gelatine. 

Let us now examine the various modes of cooking meat, 
and endeavour to find out how they accord with these 
facts. 

Boiling is usually performed by putting meat into a large 
quantity of cold water, heating it gradually to the boiling 
point, and allowing it to boil for some time ; the result 
of this mode is, that the parts capable of being dissolved 
in cold water are extracted, and the fibrine alone, hardened 
by long boiling, remains in the outer portions of the meat, 
whilst the water containing a largo portion of the most 
nutritious parts is thrown away as useless. If we wish 
boiled meat to retain all its nourLihment, the plan recom- 
mended by Liebig must be adopted. A piece of meat of 
considerable size should be taken, put into boiling water, 
and kept boiling for a few minutes, then enough cold 
water should be thrown in to lower the heat to 1608 
(about half as much cold as there is boiling water is 
usually required), and at this warmth the meat should be 
kept some hours. The effect of this method of proceed- 
ing is to harden the albumen on the outside of the meat, 
and to form it into a sort of crust or shell, which pre- 
vents the escape of any of the fluids or soluble part into 
the water, whilst the moderate heat to which the meat 
is afterwards exposed, thoroughly cooks it without harden- 
ing the fibrine; and the joint, on being cut into, is found 
to be juicy, tender, well-flavoured, and nutritious, whilst 
the water in which it was boiled is useless. 

If our object is to make soup only, the plan must be 
reversed, the meat cut into small pieces, put into cold 
water, and heated very gradually, so that all the solu- 
ble matters may be dissolved before the meat is hardened 
by the action of boiling water. Liebig's own directions 
for making soup are nearly as follows. He says, — " If 
lib. of lean meat, finely chopped, is mixed wiUi lib. 
of cold water, slowly heated to boiling, and boiled for a 
minute to coagulate the dissolved albumen (which then 
forms the scum), we obtain, on straining from the meat, 
the best and strongest possible soup that can be obtained 
from 1 lb. of meat, and which, when mixed with salt and 
seasoned, and darkened in colour, if required, by burnt 
onion or caramel, viz., browning or burnt sugar, forms 
the best and most aromatic soup that can be obtained 
from that quantity of meat." 

Of course the details of these directions are not appli- 
cable to every case, but the principles are, the important 
ones being that to obtain the most nutritious soup 
wo must use chopped meat^ and employ cold water very 
slowly heated. 

The application of these principles, to the making of 
soups and beef-toa for the sick and convalescent, is 
evident. 

If soup, so prepared, bo boiled to dryness, without 
burning, a brown mass remains, which is a true extract 
of meat, or real portable soup ; so nutritious is this ex- 
tract, that it has been found to restore the strength of 
severely wounded soldiers, exhausted by loss of blood, 
and to enable them to bear fatigues that would other- 
wise have proved fatal. It may be mentioned, that tlia 
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portable «)U|i «nld 
', abtuincd froi 
oompimlivBly ionutritiou!. 

In routing, all the psitB af the fl»iU kre retained, and 
the only prccautiuna that can be luggeslcd by the die- 
' it are, the very gi»dusl npplic-aliun of a modcrali: 
' "■ ™[i!ojro(rnt of lucb inesna aa larding, 
f, or eocloioTB in iprcAted paper, all of 
which tend to prevGnt tlio drying up at the ttuiili. In 
broillagi a coating of hardent.'d albumen 

"t of the meat, which prevents tha evape of 
the join. If a knife or fork u throst 
. during the prooiBB, the gravy eiciipes rapidly, ai the hsi 
doof not reach the depth of the cut ao as to hanli 
" ' ' I therefore, in tnroing the meat^ the 

fork ahotild be placed in the ht, 

Thi' preparation of meat (tliat i«, lean mci 
tingiushed firom fat) by calting, is a proccis 
alike oppoied by chemistry and by eipcriencc 
reflect for a luomeiit On the circnaittnuces tli 
during thia operation, we cannot but be struck with its 
injnrioiu eObctt. Immediately that meat is robbed with 
•alt, it discharges a largo proportion of its j 
toining the most nutritious and valuable parti 
•alt emplDyed diaaolteg in this fluid, ronnin: 
I called the brine; this cannot, from its sa 

1 the meat rcmaini compamtiiely 
' innutritions. 

TiiB disease called scnrvy. Is now ascertained 
owing to the want oF nutritious food. It has freqnenlly 
appeared in prisons, where low dietaries have been 
ployed, and hns always diappoared with an increim 
diM. The tendency of Fult meat to produce this i^easo 
If ID well-known, that in tlie navy, 
^■M M aalt food, lemon juicu, witli nn adili'ional quantity 
^Mglfi ia issued as ao anti-uorbulic" The extract of 
iMtfc previously described, ii an admirable corrective li 
Sm i*i eOecIa of long continued salt meat, as it supplier 
H those nntrition* p:uts that have been abstracted. Il 
I ■ very erroneous notion, that the solting of beef pre- 
ions to bailing is necessary to mako it palntflbloj if bed 
is boiled perfectly &csb, and served ■wiih salt gravy, it if 
much more joicy, tenderer, and more nulrilious. thni 
after salting: which process should only be had recourse 
to when it is abaolately necessary to preserve meat foi 

Il may be mentioned, that tho employment of fresh 
proTtsions, preserred in soldereil mr-Ught tin 
Ofoomjng very general in sea voyages, food of nory 
description, prepared in this manner, keeping any length 
of time without chnnge. Fat docs not, like the lean of 
newt, salfer any injurious change by salting j hence the 
value of this process for preserving bacon, 

Trusting lliat our plain hints may not he entirely un- 
interesting, or Dielesa, we shall take an early opportunity 
of reanming ihem. 

W. BEBNnARD. 



PINS. 

How many occasions of instmeHon do wo daily omit, or 

perrert to the wont purposes ! llnw seldom are wo 

aware, that every atom of thcnnirrrseiiatnt. and every 

article in our honseholil a homily 1 Pew out of the 

« fcnuale population of these realms hut In some 

nr an beholilen to piiU) and yet how few, bow very 

f, dtnra any advantage from tbnn, beyond a tempo- 

Vfinncinnitjr of gu-mBnts, the support of an apron, or 

" caian of a neckerdiief: they stick them In at 

, and pull them out at night, daily, for years. 

enlargement of intellect, or melioration of mnmlM. 

im is nnl a pin in a tailor's aim, but might 

teaeh the wise of the world a 1«aon- 

is divide it inlQ matter and form, and we shall 
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thecimos ofbriie 
melnl. rmie win, too. when It was molten in the fur- 
nace, when tho solid brass became as water, aud rushed 
from its ore with a glowing rapidity. When this t 
place we know not ; what strange mutations the metalj 
inny have uaJergOQo wo cannot conjeclur*. It m»y 
have shone on tho breast of Achilles, or ejected the spirit 
of Hector. Who knows but it may have partaken of the 
snoredness of Salomon's Urers, or have gleamed destruc- 
tion in the mirror of Archimedes ? 

From form, then, is derived disgrace or dignity j 
which the poor passive matter is bat an inioluntary 

Just like this pin is man. Once he was, white yet he 
was not, even in the corlh, from whence the spirit which 
pervades bU nature, and contains in itself the forms 
living principles of all things, summoned him to life 
conscionsneas. How various lua subsequent fates I 
high his cialtalion ! how sacred his offices ! how brilliant 
his genius ! how terrible his valour 1 yet Still the poor 
human animal is the same cled of earth, or the some i 
of bullion, that is sown by the seeds that float in 
atmosphere of circumstance, and stamped by the dies of 
education and eiample. 

See him in the decline, in the mper-drilUatioa o 
social life. He is sunk to * pin. Hu aolo solidity ii 
brasen impudence. His outside mereurial glitter, a 
counterfeit polish, as deleterious as it Is atttactive ; com- 
posed of changeable fashions, that glide away like quick- 
silver, and like quicksilver are eioellent to denote the 
changes of the season. 

Consider the head of a pin. Does it not resemble 
those royal pcrFonngos which the English have been in 
tho habit of importing from foreign parts to govern them .' 
For, observe, it is no part of the pin, but superinduced 

moo remark upon a person of moderate intellects, that 
be has a head, and lo has a pin ; but I believe, it is to 
our national rather than our individual heads that this is 
meant to be applied ; for what similarity can there ejiist 
between the silliest henil that grows between a pair of 
»honldcr> and an adventitious nob, owing its delation 
wholly to the caprice or convenience of a pin-maker? 
But if the public biad bo intended, the analogy is strong 
enongh for a commentator on the Apocalypse. A foreign 
prince, by the wisdom of a British parliament, becai 
united to the beadleas trunk of the nation ; became) part 
of us by force of time and adhcMon. 

But if the head be thus dlgniHed, shall the point want 
respect, without which the head were no head, and the 
■ihaft of no value, though, in relation to these noble 
members, it is but as the toil ! Is it not the o|ierBiive 
artificer, the pioneer to clear tho way, the herald lo 
announce, the warrior to subdue opposition f How aptly 
does lliis little javelin typify the fiime of humau society I 
What the head of a pin would be without its puiol, and 
the jHiiot without the head, that were tho labotuer with- 
out the ruler, or the ruler without the labourer- 
There is one more resemblance I would fain suppress, 
did not troth call for its statement. That pin may Iiing 
glitter in the orderly rank of the paper, or rejioso in ' 
ift security of the cushion ; it may fii itself on 
Hom of beauty, or support the cumbrous honours of her 
ain; but an end is prcdeatined lo its glories, 
lall one day be broken, lost, trampled under foot, and 
forgotten ; its slender length, which now is as stmlght ai 
the arrow of Cupid, shall be a* cttioked as his bow ; and 
Cato of fallan klugi, and eiplodcil 
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THB CROSSING-SWEEPER. 

▲ 8KBTCH FROM LIFE. 

Thsrs is sometliing amusing in the fulsome horror, and 
! hypercritical indignation, with which societ}', awakening 
firom its too easy sedulity, surveys past years of contented 
oonniTance with, and practical encouragement of, system- 
atic extortion and deceit. Beggary has been hitherto 
' regarded as jrielding a degree of wholesome, if not plea- 
' soreable excitement to its portly brother — wealth ; but 
now, with the tendency of humanity to excess, so far from 
being barely tolerated, nothing is heard but anathemas 
, against the very semblance of distress, as unquestionably 
the ** masquerade " of poverty. The hounds of justice, 
worse than "a fiurmer's dog, bark at a beggar;" Pall 
ICall and the City are turned into hunting fields, idOfording 
a quiet chase to the metropolitan official, after all 
" vagrant men ; " necessity, which wed to haTe no 
law, is rendered amenable to a dozen; and deliberate 
roguery is supposed, where, perhaps, scarcely option has 
existed. 

But while the world is compassionated and protected, 
fenced in by guards, lest it should even look misfortune 
in the face, let us plead for the exercise of discrimination 
in awarding the fiat of its judgment. Let not one instance 
of misapplied charity close the heart to the appreciation 
of real want ; we may transform, to an incalculable extent, 
the victims of poverty into the disciples of crime. If 
effects, not causes, are the things investigated, not only 
will the judgment be harsh, but destitution, placed upon 
a parallel of punishment with its noxious offspring, will 
(by the inducement of despair, and utter recklessness) 
crush those lingering elements of good, which may be 
shrouded stiU, but not extinguished by the garb of 
penury. The ewe of the mendicant mutt originate in 
the moral elevation qf the man ; but few, alas ! are 
the Ashleys, the Howards, and the Frys, who, realizing 
the truth of this great axiom, dive into the abysses of 
mbfortune and its too firequent companion, guilt, and 
separate the two ; conscious that many a pearl is hid be- 
neath the dark waters, which redeemed, might benefit 
mankind ; that much golden ore, buried in the mines of 
ignorance, might gleam brighter than Califomian wealth, 
if cleansed by the purifying impulse of Christian pity, from 
the fJEtst encrusting soil 1 

Among the callings invented to supply the famishing 
with a shadow of existence, who will not include the 
crossing-sweeper's (and perhaps rightly) as one of the very 
worst and lowest assumed by society's pariahs. Constant 
in the crowded thoroughfares of the metropolis, lying in 
wait at some undreamed-of comers, dodging backwards 
and forwards almost beneath the horses' hoofs, and ever- 
more pestering the pedestrian with his monotonous whine, 
we behold, armed witJi his besom, the unfortunate (and 
if a child, doubly deplorable) object who seeks an appa- 
rently honest livelihood, in earning the few stray half- 
pence which habit or an indolent compassion permit to 
reward his labour. Wading in the cold and wet, hour 
after hour, over how many miles does that monkey-like 
trot, convey the little woe-begone creature during the long 
day ? There in the morning, in the thick fog or drench- 
ing rain, firozen in the snow-storm, parched in the dust 
and heat, never so active as in the bleak and marrow- 
pierdng thaw; look at those pale cheeks; the blue, 
pinched nose; the tangled mass of untended hair, 
^^isembling the mane of some shaggy inmate of the 
rest. 

Before us is a child — ^you would call him an infant, 
but for the sharpened and eager expression of his 
featuiys ; his limbs are garbed (if such a term may be 
applied to those rags,) in the coarsest and dirtiest of 
clothing ; his arms, his legs, and feet arc bare, — ^begrimed 
with mud and smoke, as are his cheeks, though their 
haggardness is perceptible through alL Six months ago 



that cuffed and desolate creature was set upon the 
ing, and told to labour. 

Watch him as he emerges from that blade den of eviJL 
and wearily turns his steps towards the accustomed post. 
It is still quite dark, but a few of the lesser shops ai« 
opening their shutters, and the flaring gaslight shinea 
through the panes within, rendering t£e appearance of 
everything as cold and cheerless as may well be imagmed. 
He passes a tin-stand, where coffee is sold; the smell 
revives him, he Imgers near, but he has been too oftea 
watched and suddenly attacked when wistfully looking 
first at the penny in his hand, and then with hungry eyet 
through the window of the baker's shop, at the comer of 
the street, to be betrayed into eitJier dishonesty or negli- 
gence; he has already learned the lesson of deception 
well enough never to transgress, where there is risk 
of discovery, so he continues his way, and reaches his 
destination. 

The morning advances, the boy looks upward at the 
murky atmosphere, and wonders if the sun will come 
out ; he is always glad when it does, it seems to warm 
him if it smiles but a moment, and to render him lighter 
and stronger for the day. The sun's ray faUs upon the 
heart of the poor as the glance of some protector above, 
on him the unprotected, here ; and in return there is a 
species of worship like to the Persian's, in the love with 
which he regards it. The streets are growing full — 
business and pleasure, the lungs of the world's life, begin 
to breathe; vehicles of all sorts pass rapidly too and fro, 
from the gay carriage rolling towards the park, to tho 
donkey cart, piled with green vegetables, whose freshness 
suggests the thought of wide fields and trimly kept 
garden rows. Presently the clock strikes — ^what a dxange^ 
what a sudden change is there now in the boy I Ho 
starts! the look of vacant listlessness brightens into a 
restless anxious expression, and then, he positively smiles 
as he glances around ; the sun which has come out, rests 
on his features, and lights up his large wild eyes into 
wondrous beauty. WiUi renewed energy he now works 
away, almost as if he enjoyed it ; not a footstep crosses but 
he brushes off tho trace in a moment, the oddest thing 
being, that he sometimes forgets to solicit alms. What 
can it be which causes all this agitation, and makes him 
turn his gaze ever and anon up yondeac street, as if 
expecting some one ? Let us explain the mystery. 

SupiK)so it now five years that he has been occupied 
with his present employment; for the last three he has, 
at stated intervals, expected a visitant whose appearance 
is the bright spot in the week ; the reward for which he 
labours, the source of those sweet visions of happiness 
which denied to his waking hours, come in a thousand 
forms to shed their brilliance on his sleeping head, in 
the alley at night. He has long considered her his only 
friend, perhaps he is right. 

The first time he saw her, was on an April morning;, 
and the remembrance of the day is so closely associated 
with its circumstances, that he loves beyond all things 
the smell of the fresh rain on the thirsty earth, and the 
sight of the rainbow, which shone out at the moment 
she passed. He was sick and weak that day, the previous 
one had been an evil one on many accounts, for he had 
taken little home, and the drunken fiiry of revenge 
had been i>oured out upon him in double measure ; ach- 
ing in every bone, he had dragged himself to his aocus- 
tomed stand, and stood there the very epitome of abject 
misery. The boy had not tasted food since the previous 
morning, and as he looked into the comer shop, two 
tears roUed down his cheeks washing a channel for them* 
selves, which heightened the expression of tho picture. 

A little girl, accompanied by her nurse, came out of the 
shop, where they had taken refuge during the rain ; the 
former was skipping joyously along, and held in her hand 
a large bun, which she was banning to nibble with great 
glee, when the boy's &oe oanght her eye. For a moment 
she stdod fixed with attent&oii. Whtfc « fieo iimnmy 
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thara ii ■mons diililreii I Her spirit fBlhainnl inslantlf 
tbe boy's dialreiB, and ibe left her niirw's grasii, ■uc! 
advnncuig ■ step nearer to tbe object of lier pity, placed 
tha templing tnonel in hia hand. TLb great giUf bctwoin 
that lereral ctAlioos Kemed enued, gntitode filled up 
tbe ab;u, aod tbo geniui of lore Unlieil, by an nnknoKo, 
jrt adamantine chain, the heart of the mendicant to tbe 
destiny of tbe child of wealth I Tbe attendant proceeded 
to guide the child's steps over tbe crossing, nhilo tbe sweet 
fltee was erer and tnon Tristfully tnmEd back , till the; 
were out of sight. 

Many tbonghrs had come into his mind tben. and bad 
oftm cone since i he had beard others talk of tbeir liitera 
— wry rarely, it is true, hut he remembered it. Some- 
Omti ho hail icalched boys and prist of a ftmily pais hand 
in hand aloug the street, looking loringly into each others 
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just like bcr? Wbitl to labour and 
all day, and to go home at night and endnre brutahly as 
well as famine 1 there 1 His ohaos of mind could not 
determine how this ibould be; but be clencbcd his little fist 
at the thought of bis own picture, and tho spirit of a lion 
■eemed to uiimate the pigmy frame. " No 1 no one 
■hould harm her if he were near." 

Once in every week, at the same hour, the goes by; 
generally on foot, eametimes, in bad weather, is ■ carriage ; 
and though it is evening, and in winter tbe lamps are 
lighted, be bas never misMd distinguisbiag licr face, that 
bright young facetbat ever looks kindly on bim. 

But Time panaes not — tbe childiih features are 
now bright with ingcnnous amiles, with the rosy 
tint of girlhood j chestnut ringleta curl under her little 
straw haonet i ber eyes dance in tho light of yontb^A 
mpectancy. H<;r heart baa joat inhaled the fragrance of a 
world to her untainted, and she loogs to know it more 1 
Ho aeea her — the face usually so vacant, lights np into 
•ome uipresiiou strange to heboid ; she drops the coin 
into bit baud, which is mechanically eitendi'd to receive 
it, for bo if not thinking of that, bnt on tbe face be intently 
gaies npon, as he trota by her tide across the roa>l, brush- 
ing carefully every speck ia tbe path ; yet never for a 
moment aeenung to withdraw his eyes from ber*fl. He 
watches her as she goes out of sijiht ; tlio f mile of com- 
paasiOD ia so h^giblc on her features, that he can almost 
tall what she ia thinking aa ehe Icwks down at her own 
warm clothing; and sighingly coatraita it with the lags 
of the poor crouing-iweeper. 

So it goe* on for (ome yews morel The boy ia growing 
into a stunted dwarfish man, while hard usage and aiso- 
siatiDu with aeceisity'* sad foUower* — isolation, bmtality, 
and misery, have ih^ied the nigged outline of bis featurca 
to an iron atemneta ; yet ho btings home bis earnings 
with tbe obedieuce of a child, nor doee hope paint augbt 
iKyond the peaceable reteuHun of tho crossing, for there 
she passes, generally on tho aanu) day in every week ; and 
it is now a habit to expect her, a habit which is near akin 
to life itself. 

The girl is tall and graeefnl as formerly siio was active 
and hooyant; tbe tttprcadon of infantine pity and inta- 
r*staDmbined.alao, is exchanged now for the calio glance 
of the intelligent bat compassioaale woman. She ajwaya 
nutioua hipi, and sometunea prolfaia more uumey ; but 
a change baa ooma over bim, (or he aeier acoepta it. 

One frosty night, just as the passengers bad begun to 
tUo, and the streets were still enough to render the 
sound ahriller and loader in the idear air, an alarm of fire 
WB( beard. Engines rattled op tho street, escapea were 
being bome alon;, men nuhed past; and ahquIdenDg his 
bcaam, the crossing-sweeper detemiined to join the 
thruog, and see what was to be seen. 

Wlwu be uriced at tbe tcane of conflagration, tho fire 
had almdy lauj hold of the entire front of a bouse, the 
mlddU floor of whicb wsa oomplctaly eareloped in 
■aoHN. Uach valuable fumltiire bad been iMcucd 
hastily I and agahut the pili^ aunoundod by policeoMin, 



rested tbe inmates of tho bnuse, a widow-lady, with 
her servantt, clinging together with the familiarity 
calamity never fails to elicit, and gazing wildly at the 
fire. At tliis moment a woman rushed passionately 
forward, and glancing rapidly at tbe little gn"ip- 
exdumed in piteous acoenta, " they are not all bere^ 
Marian, Mil* Harian, is in the bonsel Ob save bert 
save her!" 

"Where is she? whicb Is tbe room?" cried oat a 
hundred voices alond. The paralyivd mother bad fallen 
inaenaiblo to tbe ground ; but the servant, who bad disco- 
vered the absence of the unfortunate girl, frantically pointed 
to one of the upper nindowa. In another moment a 
fire-escape was set against the one indicated; but a 
difficulty arose — the inmate of the chamber appeared 
totally ignorant of their efforts Ibr ber preservation ; 
some one mnat go to ber, ahe might perish if an instant's 
delay occurred. A dozen men rushed towarda tbe door of 
Ibe boose, bnt retreated lu suddenly, when the light, 
blazing momentarily through the thick black vapour, 
revealed tho staircase enveloped in flames, which twisted 
and circled like a living thing around it, to the upper 
floor. There was a confused murmar ; a lad B]irang 
forward from among the bystanders ; be bad a bnom on 
his shoulder, which be threw aside as bo entered tbe 
bonae ; be bad recognized the servant in a moment. 
Who should atop him? not death itself; he would save 
hrri 

The speclutors fell back aghast; an awful stillness 
reigned thrnugb that before buzzing mass; the boy, 
apparently on the road to certain destraction, was already 
on the buniing stmrcase. Holding bis breath, that ho 
might not swallow the biting vapour, scorched and 
bUckcned as he nubed onward, yet apparently insensibbi 
to pain, heeding nothing — fearing nothing hut for Arr, 
he had gained tbe aecond landing. One ligoroui 
leap, and he bad alighted safely upon the next flight ; 
a few steps only now between him and Air — the boards 
crackle — ccuntgel one moment more, and be leapa for- 
ward to tbe door. 

A low wail breaka from the crowd — "bo has perished! " 
they cry, "they are both lost! " Suddenly tho window 
is ihrown np; through tbe thick darkness of tho fnioke 
they distinguish him bearing in bis arms something 
enveloped in white drapery ; he enters tbe eaca]ie — not 
for an instant do his arms forsake her as they both glide 
downwards. He heeda not the crowd; mad with feat 
and agitation, bis eyes are sintined upon Aer — abe re- 
covers 1 she is safe 1 and Ae has saved ber. 

The old domestic received the pale form of tbe girl ; 
she did not recognise tbe preserver of her charge, and tho 
youth deigned no reply whon they asked bim his name, 
and told him where to come on tho morrow ; and shoulder- 
ing his besom (which ho sought with perfect calmness 
where be bad deposited it), bo only waited to see her 
bome to a neighbouring boose, and tnmed his step* home- 
ward, to dream of what bad passed. 

For some lime after tbe fire, the yoang lady appeared 
no more at the street-crossing; the was ill, he doubted 
not, but would recover, and fAm he sboidd sea her again. 
The servant occasionally passed, and her looks were not 
sad, or her garb different to ordinary. He was con- 
tented. 

It might have been some half-year Ekvm tbe date of the 
escape, when one day the crossing-sweeper was aroused 
ttom his usual atate of stolid indiflcrence by I he ineny 
peal of church-bells, and gathered from the hum of 
voices around, that a wedding party was issuini; from Ibo 
neighbooring church. They soon came in sight ; seroia] 
carriage.!, each adorned with white favours, cuacbnien, 
~i, kU looking gay and happy in the sunshine. Tlii'ro 
Ijcon a etorm, but it was bright enough now ; ho 
ncd to give tbe cmsaing a furbish before the carriages 
approacbad ; a handsome gratnity might fid! to his share ; 
' knows? Conduding his tadc hurriedly enough, not 
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to be too late, Iio looked up ; the rain was over; the snn 

shone brilliantly ; there was a rainbow overhead. At this 

i moment the first carriage passed ; some one threw him a 

shilling, it fell to the ground ; he stood so close that he 

I could see plainly into the interior. A young man sat 

I witlun^ his hand holding that of his companion, who, with 

I eyes downcast, but glittering with emotion, seemed 

I drinking in his every accent. She was the bride. It was 

• Marian ! Oh ! more like the angels in his dreams than 

' ever ! She did not even glance at him as she passed ; her 

whole attention was wrapped in the words her husband 

was saying to her. 

lUvetted to the spot stood the gazer ; for a moment liL» 
mind was all clear and light as day ; he understood sud- 
denly what had been lying so long silently at his heart, 
and comprehended the whole extent of his misery. 

Gradually, however, the vacant look returned to his 
features, and settled upon them with a heavier pressure. 
The shilling lay on the ground at his feet ; by its side 
was a flower which had become disengaged from the head 
of the horse ; he picked it up — it was a white carnation, 
and tenderly, with hands that bore the deep and scarred 
memorial of the event but six months old, he placed it 
within the ragged breast of his coat. The bells were still 
ringing gaily, (those mocking bells !) but the last of the 
carriages had gone by; they had splashed the mud 
completely over the street, and in another moment he 
was busily engaged in his vocation, removing the vestiges 
of their transit. 

Scarcely twelve months after, and when the spring was 
again everywhere (even in dark and busy London), a lady 
and gentleman passed up the street towards the scene of 
our sketch. She had been telling him how, years ago, and 
till within two, she used to go this way once a week to see 
the uncle whose pet she still continued, and whom they 
were now going to take away to live with them in their 
happy country home. 

The bright anticipations of her heart had all been 
realised; the promise of personal loveliness more than 
fulfilled ; her voice was joyous and musical ; her step as 
light as ever. They approached the point where the roads 
diverged, and reached the comer by the baker's shop, 
which appeared in every respect the same that it had 
always dune ; they prepared to cross, and Marian looked 
brightly up to recognise her old protege. A bold-looking 
man, with " malignant expression of visage," occupied his 
place, and assailed the pair with a torrent of solicitations. 
Marian shuddered as she put some half-pence into his 
exteiideil hat. 

" I wonder, dear ! " she said to her husband, as they 
turned down the next street, " what has become of the 
poor little crossing-sweeper ? " 

" Alas ! the poor crossing-sweeper, he who had nursed 
the highest principles of life, and snatched a fellow 
being from the jaws of death, had died lonely and 
unpitied in a London hospital, with no other fame than 
that of an " idle beggar " and " rude imposter." 

Caxyptra. 



Looking into the fire is very injurious to the eyes, 
particularly a coal fire. The stimulus of fight and heat 
united, soon destroys the eyes. Looking at molten iron 
will soon destroy the sight. Reading in the twilight is 
injurious to the eyes, as they are obliged to make great 
exertion. Reading or sewing with a side light, injures 
the eyes, as both eyes should be exposed to an equal 
degree of light. The reason is, the sympathy between 
the eyes is so great, that if the pupil of one is dilated by 
being kept putially in the shade, the one that is most 
exposed cannot contract itself sufficiently for protection, 
and will ultimately be injured. Those who wish to 

Preserve their sight, should preserve their general health 
y correct habits, and give their eyes jntt work enough, 
with a due degree of light. 



PREJUDICE. 
" Wait tm you have nibbed the lamp " 

GaAMDMAMHAt 

I REMEMBER whcu I was a very little boy, and that does 
not seem to me so very long ago, albeit some thirty odd 
years have passed since then, I remember my youthful 
pla3rmates and myself used to be chidden whenever we 
suffered our little fancies to run away with us, and gave a 
too hasty judgment pro or con, by this pithy saying : — 
Watt till you have rubbed the lamp. It was a very vener- 
able old lady who used to check us with this admonition, 
and a most effectual way she found it to pull down our jolly, 
mounting, riotous fandea from the clouds. The worthy 
dame was the mother of old Black, our schoolmaster, 
himself no chicken as to age, and though she had a very 
predominant taste, she said, for letters, as in duty bound, 
for it was the trade of her son, she had but two books in 
her library, one was the Bible, the other was the " Arabian 
Nights' Entertainments." The good creature had studied 
the latter of these vrith great assiduity for sixty years, 
and I have no doubt had paid still greater attention to 
the sacred volume ; but, as she found a more easy cur- 
rency for the celebrated tales of fiction, among a set of 
unndy boys, she drew upon them more frequently for 
our benefit. And I think she was right. Indeed, if 
Mrs. Black's example were followed in &e world, people 
would be wiser and better than they are. The minds of 
men should, I think, be cleansed by the moralist, before 
they can become fitted for religion; but this opinion I 
leave for the consideration of better judges. 

Whenever this petticoated Lycurgus saw any of her 
juvenile charges lapse into a fault, to vrhich she could 
point a moral, she would place him by her side, and tell 
him one of her wondrous tales. There was no necessity 
to call the other boys to listen, they soon came about her 
of their own accord. For she told her stories admirably, 
as most women do, when they know how to curtail them ; 
and Mrs. Black was obliged to do this, on account of the 
short interim between the school hours. But there was 
none of these stories she told so often, or so purposely as 
Aladdin, or the Wonderful Lamp. Every boy in the 
school could tell it too, for we were never tired of listening 
to it ; and that sagacious legislator, whose aim it was to 
turn her stories to account, had drawn a golden maxim 
firom this tale — Wait till you have rubbed the lamp. 
Now, reader, I suppose you remember the pitiful scorn 
with which the mother of Aladdin viewed the dirty old 
lamp, when first she saw it brought home from the cave, 
and how her sentiments changed with regard to it, afiter 
it had been rubbed, and the obedient Genii had brought 
in all the gold, silver, diamonds, and precious stones, 
which they could dispose of in fevour of the owner of 
that lamp. So whenever the worthy Mrs. Black had 
caught any of us in the guilty act of forming a hasty 
opinion, she used to put up her forefinger with great 
solemnity, shake her head, and repeat her favourite 
maxim. Her influence was astonishing, and there was 
no base mixtura in it; she never either used the rod, 
or bribed us with cakes or sweetmeats. 

This admirable moralist has been dead many, many 
years, but not so her wisdom. There must be still other 
survivors of that school besides me, and not one of them 
I will be bound, ever can forget her as she sat in her arm- 
chair, looking long and lingeringly upon the little culprit, 
far from miserable at the punishment which awaited him, 
and in the deep and finely toned voice, exclaiming. 
Wait till you have rubbed the long) / Ah ! that indeed 
would have been a picture for any living Rubens 
who might have seen it. The gentle old woman, without 
any terror at all to arm her, surounded by thirty or 
forty boys still, and quiet as mice, heeikening with breath- 
less attention to her instmctive wisdom, and giving np^U 
thdr games and tricks to listen to her stories. Oh? 
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Mm. Bhdt, Mrs. Blick 1 why did nM yo« wrilo a book on 
vdociitioil, and tell us Ihe meaning of [but ridille, nhieb 
lo many dull, heify, proiiog dunJcrheads have tried in 
vain to Botie. Yon found it without looking for it. We 
nied to call the old Udj, Gh.and>iaumii, > vord whicb I 
luTe never in m; life beard vithont pleasure, as I'll he 
tworn is the case with ever; surviviiig auditor of tlint 
DUMt painted of initmctoni or imlroetreun, if Ibe word 
may be nsed for once ia baooor of one who perhaps 
never had > rival. 

Mn. Black, I «aid, has long paased Co her account, 
but let her golden tnaxita live. 

" Kitty," SOyi papa, to a smart young lady of nine- 
teen, "ihonld you llko to go to Lady Spingls'i ball^' 
"O papa. I sboald like it of all things," saya Kitty, 
"uid K) would sister Sophy and Caroline." Then Kitty, 
■ad Sophy, and Caroline immedialcty >et about cuDtriving 
a thoawad things tor the ball ? What shall they wear, is 
Cba tint qneition? What must they purchase to com- 
plete their attire, ji the next. And when their poor 
beads have been driven nearly cniiy with all these pre- 
pantions, andatboneand delightFuUy exciting questtoni of 
"who is tobotbere?"— And "what sort of hall will it be?" 
tec. Sic. Ott they go, with gu enough in their bends to 
light up a play-bonse. In this state it is, in this fererish 
flutter of spirit), that many a giri sees, for the lirst time. 
the man who for the rest of his life will be dearer to bcr than 
her own mother. She docs not always marry him, because 
many worldly conaiderations may prevent that. But the 
■nrrender of her offcctiona is an involuntary act, and too 
lni|UeDtly ai sudden as a glance. To all young ladies 
therefore, going to a ball, where nothing is as it seems, 
whore all is art, fuss, and delusion, we would say — Wait 
tut yoH hate rvbbtd the lamp. Indeed, there is no pre- 
judice so fatal lo woman as this generous, this chivalrous 
one of giving the heart away without any previous reflec- 
tion. And, therefore, knowing the danger by experience, 
btbers and- mothers should be cautions in eipoaing their 
young daughters to it, until they have bccooie by degrees 
used to pleasure, and are tendered superior to its sudden 
influences. 

Vou send your son, Hetiry, at fonrtcen, to be articled 
■I ■ pupil to ■ lawyer. In the same office he meets with 
two youths of very difTcrCDt appearance ; one of them, 
Anthony Crab, is a sober, steady, quiet lad, attentive to 
his duty only, and very brief in his ijuestious and answers; 
he seems to think of nothing but his master's conoemt, 
and to have few thoughts to spate for anybody else; 
Be does Henry no harm, and yet your son, Henry, 
already begins to dislike him ; he cannot tell bow it it, 
but still he dislikes him. Now, if yon would save 
your boy from a very unjutt prejudice, Ihls ia the 
hour; now step in, and anticipate the evil. That youth, 
Anthony Crab, will one day be a lawyer himself, and a 
(rsat one ; that parsimony of words, and thoughts, and 
time, ia already building up bis subsequent fame and 
fbrtan*. His father has told him that this world is a 
Tory hard one; that the steady man alone gets on; that 
the Idle one soon sinks lo the ground, and is trodden 
onder (bol ; be has no rich relations, no hope of wealth ; 
all Ilia prospects are bounded by his own industry. His 
father has told him, that every penny spent in indnlgenco 
before twenty, may be equal lo a week's labour after 
forty. Why should he be blamed for his tacitnm habits } 
His father is taciturn, his ancle is tacitnm, all his family 
are tacitara, and it is wrong to condemn him without 
ttaying to make these discoveries. If Henry waited, and 
did not give way to his hasty prejudice, he would find that 
his near oomtade, who bos unfortunately mode so bod an 
bBpicuion on him, is, in spile of his youth, the possessor 
of Ihiee gnat endowments — neVBr prompt to appear anil 
taait moD'a eyes, a good head, a good heart, and a good 
Blind. Bat pmjndJce ba* let fall tfaa seed of avenion in 
Uh) bean of the new pupil, and it will grow ap to be as 
atlDng ai an oali befora ho finds ont his error. Alaek '. 



Henry, why did you not IToif till yott had rubbed the 

How different is llcnry'e other comrado, Herbert Sun- 
beam. The fint moment the new comer had entered (be 
ofBce, Herbert darted a smile at him. Every aecond 
moment be raises his eyes from bis books and papers tc 
give his new associate some fair word. Now he offciv bin 
a pen, then a pencil, then a nJer ; if Henry stops over 
his work, Herbert approaches to asa^t him in his difG 
eulty. At dinner time, he offe™ to be his guide to th. 
best chop-bouse ; after the day's work, he must see hi m 
home. He has a double ticket for the Lyce-jm on the 
day after to-morrow, and forces it upon Henry. AD thia 
is very well, Henry hkes him, as who would not ? Such 
qualities are most amiable, and the human heart will 
always be sensible oF them. But Henry, these little 
amenities are hut the spangles on the robe of choracter, 
not the form and shape of the figure beneath. See now, 
Herbert has broken off his work, and is slyly making 
sport of Anthony. Here character is beginning to show 
itself, and it is not a good one. Herbert knows the un- 
pleasant impression made by his more Isborioos com- 
paniooj and ho is deepening the prejudice, though he 
knows its injustice. Herbert has got a proud mother, 
who was once affluent, and bos not forgrrtlen her former 
condition. Sho has told him, that he h.is rich relnUons, 
(tint he is a gentleman, and will one day inherit a fortune. 
PulTed up with these deluEiions. ha bus no care for the 
future, and folly and idleness have begun to corrode a 
heart not naturally vicious. Shall I loll yon the ble of 
Herbert 1 He will grow up to be a man, without having 
a man's character i he will not inherit the property he 
eipects; covetous of riches, without any just eipectation 
of acquiring them, he will try to obtain them by sudden 
id speculative contrivances. Biery step ho takes will 
I a [lew disappointment ; all bis schemes will ful ; he ; 
ill have no distinct profession to earn his bread ; he will 
Nxime an adventurer, a gambler. Further than this wo 
need not follow him. But is Herbert Sunbeam the most 
worthy and honourable associato ? 

How many men and women there are, whoso pralpects 
if life have been utterly forfeited ; whose honour and 
happiness have been wrecked by a single prejudice i Mott 
9 have ample powers and means to judge and appro- 
things and pctsona, then why not uso them ? If a 
gives you a sovereign in payment of a debt, and you I 
arc doubtful of its weight or purity, you are very likely 
mm yourself of the truth by judicious means. And 
yet, because he lias a good coat on his back, an oily 
tongue, and a plvasaiit countenance lo look ujion, yon 
will introduce to your fomilv. without due inquiry, some 
lissolule person, who sliall steal your money under prp- 
ence of borrowing it, contaminsto your domulic tics, 
Lhd involve you ia linandst embarrassment, and mental 
□ortification and ropentancy. 

Beware then of prejudice \ On what side soever you 
mploy your judgment, whether lo approve or disapprove, 
look well at the thing, and turn it over on all sides before 
you form a judgment. A rash judgment is a prejudice, 
and that prejudioe is an error, which may beget other 
errors. The minds of ordinary people are mado up of 
these prejudices or false opinions. We all of us sap|>osed 
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lovereigns. But what became of his wisdom ? Where s 
le now ? In IB32 I saw a great vrarnor pnrtued in tho 
itreela of London by an angry raving crowd ; now, when 
you meet him in the stneta, an army of admiring passen- 
gers gathers about him, and almost worship him aloud. 
Let the common order of intellect then beware how it 
ns into voluntary eitravagance and injustice, by trust- 
; to the first appearance of tilings and persons. Beware 
of prejudice, my genlle reader ! I have held yo<i by the 
button for a few minutes, it is time to let go, with this 
recommondation in your ear, do not judge too hustily ; 
Wail tut you kme riiited Ihttomp, Jcstus. 
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THE EARLY CLOSING MOVEMENT. 

MILLINERS AND DRESSMAKERS. 

The Appendix to tho Second R€*iK)rt of tho Childrcns' 
Employment Commission, issued in the Parliamentary 
Session of 1843, at the time when the Ten Hours Bill 
wai under discussion, first drew public attention to the 
oonditibn of milliners and dressmakers. Long before 
tlus, however, medical men, and observers of our social 
condition, were more or less convinced of the immense 
evils, both moral and physical, which arose out of these 
employments, as conducted by the majority of employers. 
But, not till the evidence thus collected by one of the assist- 
ing commissioners, Mr. R. D. Grainger, the celebrated ana- 
tomist, is it probable that the general public, as a body, 
were cognizant of there being masses of human creatures, 
of tender ago and sex, whose lives were prematurely 
shortened by an excess of labour, of wliich these masterly 
and voluminous reports show scarcely another parallel. 
Women of the higher and middle classes, tender mothers 
•ad gentle daughters amongst them, learnt indirectly from 
this source, through the agency of newspapers, tho true 
secrets of the labour which clothed them in luxury and 
fineness ; whilst legislators, and men interested in the 
progress of public health and morality, were, by the vital 
information thus obtained, led to some of the causes of 
the enormous annual waste of human life, through con- 
sumption, and of the deterioration, both physical and 
moral, which assists to throw so many youthful females 
on our streets. 

Since the publication referred to, the progress of public 
opinion has effected some ameliorations ; and the efforts 
of the clergy, and other enlightened friends of humanity, 
through sermons, and meetings, and speeches, have largely 
awakened public sympathy; yet it is a notorious fact, 
that tho general state of things remains the same, and 
that at this moment, whilst we write (the height of tho 
London season), hundreds and thousands of young females 
in this metropolis are working eighteen and twenty out of 
every twenty-four hours, and this for successive weeks. 
*' I have been in several London houses,*' says Miss H. 
Baker, " and in some tho hours were regulated, and in 
others not. The common hours, where they are regulated, 
are from eight in the morning till ten o'clock at night. 
In those houses which are regulated, by which is meant, 
those who do not make a practice of working all night, 
it happens, that if any particular order is to be executed, 
they go on later than eleven, often till two or three in the 
morning, and if requisite, all night. In those houses 
which are not so well regulated, they often work all night, 
and in the season, it is usual to go on till one or two in 
the morning, and rise again at live. In one house, where 
I formerly worked, during three months successively, I 
had never more than four hours' rest, regularly going to 
bed between twelve and one o'clock, and rising again at 
four in the morning. On the occasion of the general 
mourning for King William the Fourth, I worked, without 
going to bed, from four o'clock on Thursday morning, till 
half- past ten on Sunday morning, and during this time I 
did not sleep at all ; of tiiis I am certain. In order to 
keep awake, I stood nearly the whole of Friday night, 
Saturday, and Saturday niglit. Two other young persons 
worked at the same house, for the same time ; thesu two 
dozed occasionally in a choir. I was made very ill by 
this exertion ; and when, on Sunday, I went to bod, I 
could not sleep. My feet and legs were so swelled, as to 
make my feet seem to overluing my shoes. No difference 
is made as to the time of beginning in the morning, when 
the work Ims been carried on very late tho night before. 
In some houses they work on the Sunday, and the young 
persons are often so fatigued, that they lay in be4 so long 
on a Sunday, as not to be able to go to church." 

«< The hours of work," says Miss O'NeU, " in the 
qpnng season, are longer than those in the autumn 
ftMon; in the fonner they are imlimitwi. TiiA oonmum 



hours are, from six in the morning till twelve at night ; 
sometimes from four till twelve. I have often worked 
from six in the morning till twelve at night, for two or 
three mouths together. It is not at all uncommon, 
especially in the dressmaking, to work all night three 
times a week. I have worked myself twice in tlie week 
all night. In some houses, which profess to study the 
health of their young people, they begin at four in the 
morning, and leave off at eleven at night. In other 
houses, to prevent late hours on Saturday, they work all 
night on Friday, and they frequently lay in bed on 
Sunday to rest themselves. Sometimes the young 
persons are called up at two o'clock on Monday morning, 
and continue till the usual hour, eleven or twelve at 
night. Tho hours arc considered short, if they do 
not exceed from seven in tho morning till eleven al 
night. Tho time for meals is very short; ten minutes 
for breakfast, fifteen for dinner, and ten for tea ; in most 
houses there is no supper till the work is finished, althou|^ 
that is not till eleven or twelve at night. In some 
establishments, tho food is insufficient in quantity, and 
inferior in quality ; salt beef is frequently used, and hard 
puddings. I have been obliged to buy food, in consA* 
quence of the insufficient allowance, and I have known 
others to do the same. The hours of work are deddediy 
longer in the fashionable houses than in any others. It is 
very common in those to work all night. There are no 
relays on these occasions ; the same who work by day, 
work by night. I think, if it be possible, the Frendi 
houses are worse than the English ; the work-people are 
of both nations. In some of the French houses, I beiievCf 
there are relays, night and day workers, and that they go 
on night and day. If they get very sleepy, they lie on 
the floor, ' on the cuttings, if there are any.' This indul* 
gence depends on the kindness of tho ' head of the room.' 
Every season, in at least half the houses of business, it 
happens that the young people occasionally work twenty 
hours out of the twenty-four, twice or thrice a week. On 
special occasions, such as drawug-rooms, general mourn- 
ings, and very frequently, wedding orders, it is not uncom- 
mon to work all night. I have myself worked twenty ovt 
of tho twenty-four hours, for three months together. At 
this time I was suffering from illness, and the medical 
attendants remonstrated against the treatment which I 
received." 

There are of course many and honourable exceptiona 
to this class of employers, and to the fearful amount of 
labour thus imposed. We believe, too, that such excep- 
tions are rapidly extending ; yet, still, this system exists 
as a general thing, and deserves the severest reprobation 
which justice and humanity can dictate. It was th* 
opinion of the majority of those examined by Mr. 
Grainger, both of the excellent class of employers, who 
carried out a more humane system in their several estab- 
lishmonts, and of those employed in the other daaa 
houses of business, that these hours might be considerably 
shortened, by the employment of more day workers, and 
out-door hands, and by greater consideration on the part 
of ladies, in allowing sufficient time for the execution of 
their orders. 

Can it be wondered that, under this monstrous system 
of labour, consumption carries off as many victama 
as it does ? Can it be wondered, tliat the health of all 
thus employed is permanently injured ? If life be spared; 
that they are subject to fiiintings, curvature of the spine, 
loss of a))petit6^ dyspepsia, and hysteria in their mostaggra- 
vatcd forms, and that the hands and feet die away from 
want of circulation and exercise, as tliousands of youn^ 
creatures thus occupied, never see " the outside of tho 
door troiii Sunday to Sunday," and this at a period of 
life when exercise in tho open air and a due proporti(m 
of rest, are essential to tho development of the human 
system. " Among those drcnmstances which predispose 
to consumption," aaya Sir James Clarke, in his masterly 
work on tliia wlijttiTti ''noma operate more injurioualyt 
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in diipofling the bolj to ttie morbid aUlo. Kliich in 
ta the first itage at thli formidable iliwaau, tlian tbe 
dafident bodily cuerciaa and the want of pure air, nliich 
am in gaienl nnitnl with sedenterj occnpatioas. Shoe- 
milun, Iwlon, weaven, and dresamalceri, ma; ba cited 
■moBgit those «ho suOer matt from llieia caiuea. Their 
•edentarj emplurmeiit, the constniaed poaturo which it 
reqaires, uid tho crovrled and ill-tentilated apartmenta 
is which it i> gencrallf carried on. are emiQeatlf calcu- 
lated to prevent the tioe cicicise of the respiratory 
o^aoa ; to diminish the poven of tJie circulatioa, to 
Impair the aatrttioiu functioD, and produoo « correa- 
ponding depres«ii>n of uerrous energy. If the feinale 
dreaamakcrE, and other fi'maloa omployel va similar 
OGcnpalioDB, are eieia|)t«d from some of the causoa, such 
■■ eipoiare to cold and damp, and the STils ariiing from 
dnm-driuldng, which influence those pursuing seden- 
tary trades in the opposite sei, the almost total printiaD 
of eierdse, the long hours, and lata duration of their 
irork, are more than sufficient to injore, if not deAroy, 
their health in a few years." 

Wherever this excess of labonr prevails, evidence 
shoos that it is almost invariably accompanied byimpropur 
diet and impure ur, thus sggravatiug, still further, the 
evils which cupidity or neoeaaity engenders. Even when 
)ite is paaaed in the advantageous poaitiona of society, the 
digestive organs of the female are best suited to, and their 
powera carried en, by light and ouCritious food ; and thie 
need of nature is turae<l into an absolute necossily, 
whan the di^^eitiTe organs are wenlicncd by intense 
sedentary labour, and by hurried meals. A witness of 
tliii CommissioD might welt say, " that were it not for 
the oontinuoDi supply of fresh hands from tho country, 
aa improvers and apprealices, the work of those IiOndon 
establishments woiUd never be carried on." 

The majority of tho businees-honsBB in the country 
towns are scarcely better than those complained of in 
LonilOD. In pUwes such as Cheltenham, Leamingtoo, 
Bath, and Brighton, aubjeot to a periodic influx of com- 
pany, a system of continBous labour, eqaally monstrans, 
is carried on ; whilst there, ai in the metropotis, defec- 
tive vision or entire loss of sight, so invariably result 
from these oocupotions nhon carried out with aggravated 
excess, aa to be as common as consumption, or, aa the 
diseases of tho (Ugestive organs. " A fair and delicate 
girt," says Mr. Tjireli, surgeon to the London Ophthal- 
mic Uoapil^ and to Bt. ThomBS*a Hospital, "about 
aerenteen years of age, wu brought to me in consequence 
of total loaa of viilon. On examination, both eyes were 
fonnd disorganised, and recovery therefore was hopeless. 
Sbn had bemi apprenticed as a dressmaker at the west end 
of town, and aomo time before her vision became affected, 
ber general health had been enliraly deranged from too 
close conlinemeBt and exceasive work. The immediate 
cBoso of the disease in tho eyes was excesiive and con- 
tinned application to making mourning. She stated, that 
abe had been compelled to remain without changing her 
dmes for ninr dayi out nighU consocntively; that during 
this period she bad been permitted only occasionally to 
rest on a mattrass placed on the Boor, for en hour at a 
time: and that her meals were placed at her aide, cut up, 
wo that aa little time aa possible should be spent in thoir 



After eridenni like this, we naturally ask onraclvea, 
what ia the primary cauie o( such abuse, and wbere the 
affective remedy ia really to be sought, when so many 
tiled li»ve pruved Qselvsa? To us It seems, looking 
beyond the surface, that both cause and remedy are 
'id, vis., ignorance and knowledge. 
I of true education, it is a low 



It 



whioh leads (he 1 
ami ¥realth into issuing preposterous comniands, 
fiir the simple reason that becauM slie can afford to 
p^, bar i^TUHanea and frivolous will must lie lawa. It 
ia equally the want of aducatioa and that spirit of husaa- 



nity and justice which spring! out of it, which makes tha 
employer a slave to unjutt o^irioe, and a tyrant to me«k 
and unreaiitiag dependence] and it is equally a want of 
education and tlw self-dependence growing out of 1^ 
which induces parents to enforce this calling upon llirt 
children, r^ardless of nntorious evils and tbeir resulta- 

Amongst the lower degreea of thia cloas of oocupalioai, 
those which constitute tlie mass of daily workers, assist 
ing sempstresses, and others who earn a precarious bread, 
as labour ebbs and flows, thia fact of ignorance as a causa 
of the evil complained of is stringently correct. Go into 
any httle lillage, or country town, or the narrow streets 
and courts of this metropolis, and we shall find the ma- 
jority of the daughters of the labouring popuktlon 
" dressmakers." No sooner is this class of parents one 
degree above the parish, than their notion of respectability 
consists in making " Ann" or " Mary" drcsi^makers, pre- 
ciwrly for the same reasons which have perpetuated so 
much Bocial misery amongst the bandloom weavers, via., 
that " it is clean and easy learnt work." A self-depen- 
dent and educated cUus of parents would understand that 
these kinds of occupatioDS are always overcrowded with 
labourers; and refraining from placing th^ children 
where starvation, misery, and degradation must bll aa a 
natural result upon the majority, endeavour to raise them 
into positions wbere remuneration is [eat fluctuating, be- 
cause such are not overcrowded by supernumerary bands. 
But whilst the operativaclassesact otherwise towards their 
children, and will believe (he use of the needle by the 
shirtmakerand dressmaker more respectable as an occupa- 
tion tlian household work, whether at home or in service, 
moat of our present state of things in these respects must 
remiun uualtorer], and a host of starved needle-'women and 
dressmakers odd yearly to the ranks of prostitution, and to 
lur parochial burdens. In fiict, could wo reverse this order 
if things, contd webyany process, convert these scores of 
young and middle-aged women into good domestic servants, 
good wives, and good bousekeepera, more wonld be done 
to improve the moral and physical conditions of the work- 
' g claasea, than at ■ narrow glance can be conceived j so 
itoriously delidcnt ore the poor, in all those womanly 
requisites which serve to m^e borne provident and 
happy. 

Wliilst education ia tbo primary remedy to this cbiss of 

lis in its various forms, and whilst some plan of emigra- 

>n would beat remedy the present existing misery 

nongst the starring thousands who make dresses and 

shirts, et a price which can bring no remuneration, much 

might be done for the lifteen thousand and more young 

^n, who are employed in the various dressmaking and 

icry ealablishmeots of this metropolis, as joumey- 

'n, improvers, and apprentices, by an agilaHoa 

wed to this question only, aa to the amonnt of 

labour imposed upon them, though co-operating irith 

tho general plans of the Early Cloting Aiswaation. 

Cannot some anch plan be organised and carried out by 
lDies, under the official guidance of the Association } 
innot this be I Cannot the gentier sex. the wivai 
.d MOTHIRS of London, be roused to couspcutive action 
d energy, in behalf of the fifittn l/iouttntJ human 
i^turea who minister to their adornment and luxury ; 
.d yet (or no other fiut than this, are eonaigned to 
premature and early graves I Surely this can be ; and 
if BO, let it be a will, omnipotent and untiring 1 Let it 
WLLL baring birth from these pagM ; and let it D 
n times to come, when a new Macanlay writes tho 
progress of our national history, that, in a iodrhai. 
edited aud coodncled by women, a good and great move- 
ment wu materially assisted, in one of its most pitiable 
and needful points, by aasisHng to free a moat op[)rea>od 
and useful class from a pernicious system of slavery, and 
a slow proccsi of death, which, in the whole circumference 
of Brilisfa labour, had then no paralleL 

AETt^cing with Mr. Mill, that any legislative restriction, 
as to time, would be both indufenaibia and miscbierooa. 
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still let Iho Ewly Closing Association, tlirouc:h nn acting 
section of their own botly, i)etition the influential ladies 
of this country to countenance an abridgment of hours 
in this dejiartmcnt, and solicit the patronage of her ^lost 
Gracious Majesty to the same. We desire no monopoly 
of trade, or monopoly of patronage; but justice and 
mercy should, and will, be countenanced by the just and 
merciful. Silverpen. 
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RURAL RAMBLES. 

BY PETKR PARLEY. 

Yearning again for the enjoyment of the pure air and 
bright sunshine, the freshness of meadows, the blue skies, 
aye, even for the passing showers! What delicious 
feelings arise in hearts alive to Nature, with every morn- 
ing that arises over the city smoke. I often, in my mind, 
recur to the eulogy of a country life, by Guevarce, who 
sayeth, in what Tennyson would call heart feltedness of 
feeling, " O, who can ever express the pleasures and 
happiness of the country life! What refreshment it 
is to behold the green shades, the beauty and majesty 
of the tall and ancient groves ; to ascend fresh and 
healthful hills ; to descend into the bosom of the vallies, 
or the fragrant dewy meadows." But we can off, and find 
ourselves, at twenty minutes past nine at Dra\'ton, and 
from thence by a sixpenny omiubus to the ancient and 
honourable town of Uxbridge. 

Uxbridge is a place of some historical associations ; it 
connects us with that great and mighty period of our 
history, when the struggles of a people against unjust 
prerogative was at its height, and freedom was bursting 
from its swaddlmg clothes. At the western end of the 
town is an old inn, called the Crown, famous for its eels, 
its excellent entertainment to the comers of the angle, 
and above all, tor its fine old wainscoted room, with 
its rich oak panels and carvings. The house was 
formerly a seat of the Bennett family, and at the time of 
the treaty, the residence of Mr. Carr ; it was converted 
into an inn about forty years ago. The part towards the 
high-road has been newly fronted, but one entire end, 
and some inferior sections on the outside, still retain 
their original appearance. Two principal rooms also 
remain untouched by modem innovations ; in one of 
these, it is affirmed,!King Charles slept. The treaty-room, 
as it is called, is now divested of all ornament but its old 
oak car>-ing. Before the house was converted into an inn, 
it contained several portraits of various characters of that 
period. The r(M)m, in which the King is said to have 
slept, is more handsomely wainscoted than the treaty- 
room, being in many parts curiously and elaborately 
car\-ed, and has a circular oak pillar on each side of the 
fireplace, ,vhich is ornamented with tasteful workmanship. 

The Commissioners met in January, 1645 ; sixteen on 
the part of the King, and twelve on that of the Parlia- 
ment ; but the demands made by the Parliament were so 
great, that had they been granted, the Crown would have 
been divested of its due weight and dignity in the state, 
and the negt^tiations ended in no practical result. But 
to our " Ramble." 

Just beyond the treaty-house, the high-road to Oxford, 
a continuation of the Uxbridge main-street passes over 
the river Coin. 

Pursuing our way towards Chalfont, to see the house of 

Milton, we pass up Red Hill, from the top of which a 

lovely view is obtained ; and half-a-mile further on, we 

turn to the right, and descend the hill on its northern 

aide, into a beautiful valley. 

Now the restlcM eye may rove 
From mcail to mead, and grrovc to grove ; 
Now the ^-illage church it vicwa 
Netted in its ancient pcwa ; 
I^dds with corn or pasture men. 
And strips of barren heath, iH'tween 
Villas, feuTDs, and glimmering: vool 
The glaaty pond or rushy pool. 



The road, as wo descend the hilly slope, is indeed a 
peaceful one. Iq many places it is completely overhung 
by the boughs of ** high armed oaks," drooping ash-trees, 
or gigantic elms ; while the eglantine and the wild briar 
rose clusters on every side. This is the true heraldic 
rose of England, and it is worthy of her nationaUty. 

The way still continues charming; here and there a 
way-side cottage presents itself, with its white walls and 
trim gardens. From narrow openings in the trees we 
look over a noble park, and to lovely hills beyond, where 
fences and walls are broken here and there by chalk-pits. 
Now we pass over a brawling brook, and amuse ourselves 
by watching the rosy sticklebacks, leaping up in the sun- 
shine, as they travel over the sandy bed. Thinking 
of Chaucer's " quick stremes and colde," and admiring 
in its beautiful contortions, the antique root quaintly 
broiden>d with moss, peeping out from the rugged 
branch above it. 

We now reach the village of Chalfont St. Peter's, 
about a mile and half from the lone place of pilgrimage, 
but not still to be despised by the humble traveller, 
who cont<'uts himself with humble fare, at an humble inn 
in the village on the left. To such we repaired, and 
having strengthened the inner man, we fell in with one 
of the fraternity of mason^ from Uxbridge, who was 
proceeding to the other Chalfont, to superintend the 
erection of a memorial to some " parent dead," in 
the churchyard. To the genius of this son of the chisel 
we committed ourselves, and from the garden of the 
inn, and beside a pretty little forget-me-not bordered 
stream, we proceeded over the fields, towards the famous 
residence of the great poet. 

It is delightful to meet an intelligent mind at all times, 
but doubly so when you do not expect it. The mason 
was a " true burgess of the forest," and one that Shak- 
spero might have woven into his best of comedies. 
Though his hand was rough, his mind was as polished as 
a piece of his own statuary, and his conversation proved 
what a man may accomplish by a turn for reading, even 
amid the laborious occuimtions of life, as it exhibited 
both taste, feeling, and wit, and many of his remarks 
would have done honour to the Oxford or Cambridge 
lordling. 

After losing sight of our little stream for a moment, 
wo came suddenly to a spacious opening, at the fur- 
ther end of which stood the church of St. Giles, 
Clialfont. The village lies behind it; it is a small 
sequestered hamlet, quiet as the grave. There is a large 
elm tree in the centre of the village, perhaps coeval with 
the poet's time, one or two neat public-houses, a black- 
smith's and wheelwright's shop, and two or three trades- 
men's " stores." As you pass up the village, the street 
curves to the eastward, and at its upper end, the very 
last house on the left, is that formerly occupied by the 
great poet of Liberty. The house was, in Milton's time, 
one of the best houses in the village, and might have 
served as the dwelling of a respectable yeoman or farmer. 
Its gable end gives a kind of side firontage to it, and juts 
out on a garden with a small latch-gate, through which 
you enter the little mansion, now inhabited by a 
worthy knight of the thimble. The man seems proud of 
his dwelling. We entered it by a small door, to the 
right of which is a low keeping room, and to the left is 
a kitchen. Over these are bed-rooms ; and the one over 
the sitting-room was, in all probability, the bed-room of 
the poet. On a former visit to this place, in the year 
1827, there was fronting the street a porch with side 
seats to it, but which some Vandal, in the shape of 
a bricklayer, has removed, and patched up the hole with 
bricks and mortar. 

Such is the venerated spot — a spot second only to that 
above, where the " poet of all time" saw the light. 
Was it not something tu drink of the water of the poet's 
well, to look upon the trees he loved to look on, and to 
walk in tiio garden in which he uaed to moralize ? It WM 
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ta tbii spot, when (ho |)laj{ao wni nging in London, 
in 1665, thnl Milton removed. Here it was that Tii 
Biwood, the prenrlicr, who acted oceatianallj us Mil 
MwreUrj, Tuiled him aae day, •nd after mmB " 
mon disconrset," u he himself ^ifs, " had p. 
between na, he called for ■ tnuitucri|it of his, w 
being brongbt, be delivered to me, btddmjt mo ta 
home with me, and read it atmj leiiare- When I 
home, and set myself to read it, I found (hat it was that 
eicellent poem, • Paradiae Lost.' At Chalfont, ali 
it, sa)>pD>ed that Milton nrola ' Panidige Begnined,' at 
the ing^tion of Ellwood, a poem not (□ cdehniEed ai it 
ouglil to be." 

Milton is described, b J one who knew himat that time, 
sitting at (he door of his house, in warm and inDny 
weather, enjoying thcfreib air, dad in a toarse grey coat, 
and there, aa well as in his Tooms, receiving the visits of 
the numcTDui dialingniihed persons who came to see and 
converse with him. Milton was fond of rural walks. 
He was an early goer to bed, an early mer; be generally 
rctbiid at nine, and roH at four In summer; in winter at 
five. When he tint rose, he either read, or, when blind, 
heard read ta him, a chapter in the Hebrew Bible. He 
then commonly studied till twelve, then had some 
eiercLse for an hour, then dined; aflerwards played on 
the organ, or baM viol, or sang. Or made his Bifo sing, 
who be said had a good voice, but no ear. He then read 
ur wrote till lii, and at eight gave way to social converse 
and his fiicnds till the time for hcd. Uia last enjoyment 
seems to havo been a glass of cold water and a pipe of 
tobacco. 

A walk of about a mile and a half along a bye-road, 
remarkable for it« rural beauty, brings as (o a spot but 
litUe inferior in interest to the place we have juit left — 
a spot in such sweet and bappy character with those 
wbom it lovei (o treaanrc, as to be well called " holy 
ground," (hougb il canonically is not. For silence and 
solitude it is not to be surpassed. 

Delighted witb the grassy dingles and 12iO Overhanging 
boughs of elm and ash, we wandered oo almost niicou' 
Bciunily till we suddenly came upon a liltle hollow in the 
road, carveil in a cnggy ravine, above lehicli the grave oak, 
and Ur, and beech waved; and beneath stood, all alone, 
qnieC, and unobtruuve, a little meeting-house of the 
Quikara, called "Jcrdean's Meeting-house," and well 
known to that religious body for its solemn asaodation!. 
for here lie the bodica, side by aide, of one of their reb- 
giou* leaders, William Penn ; another, great in being 
assodaled with the poet Milton, Thouiaa Etwood, bcTorc 
mentioned ; and luac Pennington, one of tbe most 
Stanly of the early friends. 

The grave of Penn — Ihe man of peace — whose word 
stands more eternal than the oath of iiiaga I Who could 
stoiid near the grave of Penn without emotion? The 
spirit of tbe red Indian keeps nalch over tbe hallowed 

Of William Penn every one knows ; bat tbe circum- 
itaiice* attending tho signmg of his celebrated treaty witb 
the Indians, are not >o generally known. From traditions 
in Quaker famitioi, it appears that Ihe contracting parties 
met at aplace near Fhilodelpliia, then called Shaclumuon, 
now Krnseyton, where was an ehu-trve uf prodigious sise. 
Ti) this the leaders on both lidea rE)>aired, approaching 
each othra under Its wide ■i>nsdiug branches. Willuuu 
Penn appeared in his usual clothes. He bad no crown, 
iwiird, luoce, scLTitie, halberd or any other insignia of 
nnincncc. He waa disliugniihed only by wearing a sky- 
bluD sasb round his waist, which was mnile of tdlk 
not-work. On his right band was Colonel Bfarkham, bb 
niatinn and >>ecrr(ary, and on Ibe left bis friend Peerson, 
alter which followed a train of Quakers. Dcfore him 
wuni cMtriat various arliele* of inurcliaudiu, which, when 
thi7 c«m« near lbs Sachems, were spread Dpou tlie 
^und. He bald a roll of parclimenl, cuntalninf Ihx 
cupfirmotiaD at Iba tnalj of purchase wul anitj. In bia 



hBiid. One of (lie Sachems, wlio wus tbe cbler, then put 
upon his own bead a kind of chaplct. in which appri 
a tTAoIl kom. This is, in the primitive eastern nalions, 
an emblem of kinglj power; and whenever the chief 
put it on, it was understood that the place vu 
sacred, and tbe persons of all present inviolable. 
Upon putting on this horn, the Indians threw down their 
bows and arrows, and seated theTnselvei round their cUef, 
in the form of a half moon, an the ground. Tbe chief 
Sachem then announced, through an interprvter, to 
William Penn, (bat tbe natives were ready to hear him. 

William Penn then began: — " Tho Great Hpirit," he 
said, " who hail made heaven and earth, and who Imew 
the innermost thought of man's heart, knew that hit and 
his IViends desired to hve in peace and friendship nilh 
Them. That they did not wish for hostile warfare. 
Their object was to love them and do good to Ihcra. 
That red men and wbite men were brethren, and Ihat 
God was the father of all, and only loved bis ciiildrcn 
when he saw that they loved one another." After thc»0 
he unrolled the parchmcDt, and, by means of the inter- 
preter, described (o them the purchase, and the words 
of the compact. He then delivered it to tho Sachem who 
wore the horn in biscbaplet, and desired him and tbe other 
Sachems to preserve it from generation M gcncratiDn. 

Such was the famuns treaty, one which has been 
signalized as tho only treat; between those people 
Christiana made without the ratification of an oath, 
the only one which has never been broken. 



There are two classes of individiuils to whom the (rath, 
that Ihe mind influences the body, and through the body 
itself, ought to he a subject of tcrious consideration, 
pnbhe men and parents. It is the vice of the ago to 
substitute learning for wisdom, to educate the bead, aud 
to forget that thero is a more importaut edncatiou neces- 
sary for the heart. Tho reason is cultivated at an ago 
when nature does not ftimlah tbe elements necesfary K 
a successful cultivation of it ; and the child is solicited t< 
reflection when ho is only capable of sensation and emo- 
tion. In infancy, the attention and tho memorf an 
only eidtod strongly by things which impress the sensn 
and move Iho heart ; and a father shall instil more solid 
and available instmciion in one hour spent in tbe Gctd^ 
Q irisdom and goodness are eiempltficd, seen, an ~ 
than in a month spent in the study, where they ai 
expounded in stereotyped aphorisms. 

No pbyaidaD doubts that precocious children, in fifty 
cases for one, are much the wOTje for the discipline (hey 
have undei^ne. The mind seems to have been elroined, 
aud the foundations of insanity arc laid. When the 
studies of maturer yean are stuffed into Ibe lu;ad of a 
child, people do not reHect on tbe anatomical fact, tliat 
the brain of an infant is not the brain of a man ; that 
tlic one ia confirmed, and can bear exertion, Ibe other is 
growing, and requires repose; that to force the attention 
tu abstract facts, to load Ihe memory Kith (chronological 
and historical or scientiflc dclail; in short, to expect a 
child's brain to bear with impttnity tho eacrtii>iis of a 
an's, is just as rational as it would be lo hazard the 
nie sort of eiperiment on ita muscles. 
Tho fint eight or ten years of life should b* devoted U 
c education of the boort, to the formation of princi]>lea, 
ralber tbau to the aci|Uireinent of what is usually lemied 
knunbidge. Nature herself points out saeh a euurse; for 
tho emotions are then tho liveliest, and most easily 
moulded, being as yet unalloyed by paaaion. It is (ma 
ource Iliat tho mass uf men are Iierenfttsr (o draw 
sum of happiness or misery; the actions of the 
'm« niajnrit]' arv. under all circumstauit-s, dvlrr- 
i much mure by feeling than by reSection ; ia truth, 
life preacnta au iabiily of occasiont where it is csacDtlal 
to happiaua that we ahoubl feel rightly, very few wbg 
" ' at all DeetOBw; that we ahoald think profbnndly. 
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ANTIQUITY. 

There is something peculiarly interesting in antiquity, 
independent of the interest that particular antiquities 
may derive from their own beauty, or even from historical 
association. It is Nature's factor, and represents the 
opposite poles of mutability and eternity. 

A Roman encampment, though it be now but a green 
mound, and was formerly the seat of mutiny, and, in fact, 
little better than a den of thieves, is more poetical than 
a modem barrack, though tenanted by brave Britons, the 
veterans of Egypt, or the medalists of Waterloo. What 
more prosaic than a halfpenny of the last coinage ? You 
can in no ways put a sentiment into it, unless you give it 
to a child to buy sugar-plums, or to a b^gar, in defiance 
of the vagrant laws and the Mendicity Society. But let 
the grim visages and execrated names of Caligula or 
Nero be deciphered through the verdant veil of venerable 
Terdigris, and it becomes precious as Queen Anne's far- 
things, or the crooked sixpence that heretofore served for 
lovera* tokens. The spirit of ages invests them like a 
glory-cloud. 

Time is a mighty leveller ; yea, oftentimes makes that 
most precious which originally was vilest. A manuscript 
of Bavins, preserved from the cinders of Herculaneum, 
or a copy of Zoilus, traced beneath the legend of some 
Cfarecian monk, would be prized by collectors far above 
Virgil or Aristotle. 

What are the Pyramids ? Huge piles of brick or stone, 
with square bases and triangular sides, reared by slaves 
for tyrants to moulder in, standing evidences of heartless 
Bride and heart-withering debasement, ponderous burdens 
heaped on mother eartii to defraud her of her due. 

Such were they when they were new. It would have 
gone against one's conscience to have visited them. But 
it is quite otherwise now. They no longer belong to Cheops 
or Sesostris, Pharaohs or Ptolemies, Mamelukes or Turks, 
but to the imagination of mankind. It were worth a 
pilgrimage to see them, could seeing add any thing to 
their power. But they are so simple both in form and 
Association, so easily, so clearly presentable to the mil d'a 
eye, that it is doubtful whether much would be gained by 
▼iewing them with the bodily organs, beyond the satis- 
fiMrtion of saying and tliinkiug that one had seen them. 
It were nothing to measure their basis, or take their 
altitude, somewhat tedious to pore over the hieroglyphics, 
not very much, except for a savant, to rummage the 
interior. But to conceive them, or, after all, it would be 
better to see them, standing on the same earth which has 
entombed so many thousand generations, pointing to the 
telf-same sky, which heard the cry of the oppressed when 
they were building ; to sink, as in a dream, " through 
the dark backward and abyss of time ; " this is indeed 
sublime. There would be nothing sublime in covering 
the area of Lincoln's Inn Fields (said to bo equal in 
I square contents to the gwet pyramid) with a fac simile. 
I It would be a piece of lumbering inutility. Parliament, 
with all its omnipotence, could not endow it with a grant 
of centuries. It might be voted the tomb of kings, but 
not the sepulchre of ages. 

The Pyramids are particularly happy in their locality. 
Under our changeful atmosphere, among fields and trees, 
the ever-varying, self-renewing operations of nature, they 
would be in too sliarp contrast. In a free land of thriv- 
ing industry they would be out of keeping, they would 
occupy too much ground, or stand a chance of being 
pulled down for the value of the materials. But they 
harmonize admirably with a dewless heaven, a sandy 
waste, a people that have been. They seem like a rem- 
nant of a world that has perished, things which the huge 
Titans, " while yet there was no fear of Jove, " might 
have built in wantonness, as bo)s pile up stones on 
mountain heads. Tliere is a sublimity in their uselessness. 
Thcj should have been made when the earth bore aU 
things spontaneously, before vitality had received its name. 



The Egyptians, of all nations, seem to have built and 
planned with the most exclusive regard to permanence. 
They designed to make antiquities. A dim bewildered 
instinct, a yearning after immortality, marked all their 
undertakings. They preferred an unconscious existence, 
in the form of hideous mummies, to utter dissolution ; 
they feared that the bodiless spirit might lose its personal 
identity ; and expected, or wished, after the expiration 
of the great cycle, to find all that they had left exactly as 
they left it, the same bodies, the same buildings, thp 
same obelisks, pointing at the same stars. Strange faith ! 
that the soul, after all varieties of untried being, would 
return to animate a mummy. 

The Greeks built for beauty, the Romans for magni- 
fioence, the Orientals for barbaric splendour, (the Chinese, 
indeed, for fantastic finery,) the Gothic nations for the 
sublimity of religious effect, or martial strength ; a Dutch- 
man builds to please himself, a sensible Englishman for 
convenience, others of that nation, to show their wealth 
or their taste. But the Egyptan built in defiance of time, 
or rather propitiated that mtiiless power, by erecting him 
altars whereon to inscribe his victories over all beside. 

Should a modern architect succeed in rivalling the 
hallowed structures of our forefathers, (an event by no 
means probable), still his workmanship would savour of 
the times of yore, of other men than we, other manners 
than ours. We should feel the new stone and stucco- 
work, the freslmess of youth upon the new wonder, some- 
what painfully ; and, in a fanciful mood, might marvel 
in what cavern of the earth it had been hidden so many 
centuries, by what mechanism it had been raised. It is 
seldom safe to Imitate antiquities. An antiquity that is 
not ancient is a contradiction. It reminds us of some- 
thing that it is not. The charm is gone. It is like the 
tragedy of "Hamlet" with the character of Hamlet omitted, 
in great works, it is well to keep close to the eternal, to 
that which is never modem, and never can be antique. 
But it is impossible to exclude the spirit of our own age ; 
and, therefore, to mimic that of another can only produce 
incongruity. 

As there are some things which never become antique, 
by virtue of their permanent and catholic excellence, so 
others are excluded from that character by their worth- 
lessness. The full-bottomed periwig, and the hooped 
petticoat, are out of fashion ; and, should they be trea- 
sured in museums, or recorded in pictures, till Plato's 
great year is completed, they will only be out of fashion 
still. Some people assert, that there is no antiquity, 
like that of nature ; but this Is not true. Nature, indeed, 
has her antiquities ; but they are not the sun, the moon, 
the stars, nor the overflowing ocean, nor the eteinal hills. 
These are all exempt from time ; they never were new ; 
and they are no older now than when angeb sang halle- 
lujahs at their creation. Nature has her antiquities ; for 
she has some productions which she has ceased to pro- 
duce; but for her streams and her mountains, her fields 
and her flowers, I hope they will never be antiquated. 
An aged tree, especiully if shivered by wind or lightning, 
is certainly a thing of other times. A rock rifled by an 
earthquake, a fragment fallen at some far-distant or for- 
gotten period from a mountain side, a deep fissure seem- 
ingly rent by some power greater than any which nature 
is now exerting, may fitly be called natural antiquities. 
So are the mammoth's bones. They tell tales of the 
planet's vigorous youth; they belong to an order of 
things different from the present. 

But there is nothing in nature, however green and 
fresh, or perpetually reproduced, which may not be ren- 
dered antique by poetry and sup^stition. Is not the 
very ground of Palestmo and Egypt hoary ? Are not the 
Nile and Jordan ages upon ages older than Little Muddy 
River, or Great, Big, Dry River, or Philosophy, Philan- 
thropy, and Wisdom Bivers, which unite to fbrm Jeffiar- 
son River ? 

Something of thii hallowed character integti eiary 
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pluit ind nniiDBl to which a Bopfratitjoa 13 nltiwhtil^ 
liie bRcinDfoliI poeto; Ioyb rJiMTns wiii inBgii: i««Hn- 
t*li<HU i the draaiDi of 4khjm j aod utralog]' ; tho riles 
of otuoUte reli^ona ; the ttnuigc lictian* and anuttorebic 
oompoiuiiU of the old imtdiciiw ) the ditrk tales of philtres 
■nd mxret poiwaii ; iiu>re tiu,n *il, fireside tmlititm, have 
giTon to many an herb, aud bird, uiJ creeping thing, a 
■Ump and odour of aoM UngiiTne. The pans]' is ttill 
lacred to Ob«un amt Titania, the rnistletoe i> not of our 
generation, tho mandrake is a rearfnl ghost of departed 
daji, IhB toad i« tho roo^t audu'at of reptilesj and the 
rkTSn is "a secuhir blrl of agw. " Bat this imputation 
of antiquitjr belongs not to every flower that ha* heon 
song in past ages. If they were celebrated merely for 
beauty or fivgnnM, or eten ff r mch faucifol assodatioiu 
ai might occur to any poet at any time, it dues not make 
thorn antique. The rose and tho lily hate been time 
immenionBl ihe poets' themes ; yet they are not antiqui- 
ties, tbeir loielineu has no more relation to odd age than 

Tbc CatholiD roIi^oD ia an antiquity ; and tins makes 
it, vith ail its unptrfectioDi, a gentJemanly mode of faith. 
IC respects other antiquities. The Puritaos, an the other 
band, who, not to speak it probnely, were not gwtli'uien 
had an odd perrene antipathy to every thing that 
reminded (hem of limes whun they were not. They 
would not have spared a Madouna of RaphaeL They 
would bsve mndo bme of the Apotlo Belvidere, and plai>. 
tvred a conveoticlD with tha Veaiu de Medici*. 

A smack of the antique is an eicelleot ingredient ia 
{cntiUty. A gentleman, to be the ieou idml of his 
onler, should live in an old hou<e, (if haonted so much 
the better.) well stocked with old hooki and old wine, 
■nd well hung with family-portraits aud choice pieces of 
tlw old masters, tic dionld keep all his father's old 
temnts, sod an old uune, replete with legeudary lore. 
dis old hones, when past labour, should roam at large 
faUapark; and his supennnusled dogs should be allowed 
to doie out their old age in the sun, or on the bcarth-rug. 
If HI old man, his dress should be fbrty bsIuoDS out of 
Aate at least. At any rate, his face should have gome- 
Odag of the cnialier cut, a likencM to the family of Van- 
^ke; and bi9 mannen, without being absolutely an ti- 
aattcd, should show somewhat of an inherited courtesy. 
Iti aU. he should dEsplay a conscionsnes*, that he is to 
MpfMent something hjstorienl, something that is not of 
to day or yesterday, a power derived from times of yore. 

Yet antiquity is not always genteel. The Jewish 
Mtiaa i$ the greatest andqmty upon earth. It ii a ram- 
nitt of a dispensation that has past away. The lavr and 
Iha prophets are their hmily-history. Their rites and 
Mslumi, tbeir food, their daily life, are derived from 
titaae long anterior to all records but their own. But, 
•ka ! it is not good for nations to be antiquili«s. They 
Oaaaot but Ml to ruin j and a human rutn is not a ruined 

The Gypsies, u s relic of the old Nomadic life, may 
b* regarded with somenhBt similar, but lex melancholy 
bclings. We know not that they vrcre ever better than 
they are, though certainly tho tide of society ia doily 
iMning them farther behind, la the list of retrograde 
■Btions, we may mention the Abysdnians. All their Liwa, 
natoms, and forms, declare that they must once have 
b*«n a cJTiliied people. At present they teem to be 
bsibarians, iritb a few antique traditions of ciriliialion, 
Um Indians, armed with the weapons and clothed In the 
fHments of some murdered Boropciui crew. 

An antiquity, in ehort. to condude instead of begin- 
lllag with a definition, is not that which is merely old, 
but that which has outhved its time, which belongs to 
Another state of society, aaotlief age of man or nature 
than that In which it U contemplated. It must not be of 
iLe essence of unlTersal uaturo, for she is ever renewing 
oar of pnre rcaaoo, for that is eteraaL NeiUier must ii 
ba a mere whim, an aihitrair bncy at fastuini. having nc 



SHOW YOU HAVE A HEART. 

In this dull world we cheat ourselves and one onotlior 
of innocent pleisuros by the score, through very care- 
lessness and apathy 1 courted day after day by hapjij 
memories, we rudely brush Ihem off with this indiscri- 
minating besom, tlie stem mslerial present; iniited to 
help in rendering joyful many a patient hcoH, we n*g- 
Icct the little word that might have done it, and cii >• 
tinualty defraud creation of its shore of kindness froM 
us. The child mode merrier by your interest in its toy ; 
Ihe old domestic flattered by our seeing him look so well ) 
the |>oor better helped by your blessing than your 
penny (though give the penny too); the libourcr 
cheered on in his toil by a timely word of praise ; the 
humble friend encouraged by youi frankness ; equals 
made to love you by the eiprossion of yoor love ; and 
superiors gratified by attention and respect, and looking 
out to ben.-dt the kindly— how many pleasures here 
fur one hand to gather; bow many blessings for any 
heart to give 1 Instead of these, what hive we rife abont 
the world ? frigid compliment — for warmth is vulgar j 
reserve of tongue — for it's tolly to be talkative; com- 
posure, never at fuutt — for feelings are dongerotu things; 
gravity — for that looks wise ; coolneaa — for other men 
arc cold ; seUiahness— for every one is struggling for his 
own. This is all false, all bad; the slavery chain of 
cnslom, riveted by the foolishness of hshion ; becattss 
there is ever a band of men and women who have 
nothing to reconuDend them but eitemals — their kiokl 
arc their dresses, their ranks are thoir wealth — and in 
order to eialt (he honour of these, they agree to set a 
compact seal of silence in the heart and on the mind, 
lest the flood of humbler men's alfeclions, or of wiSCT 
men's intelligence, should pale lh«T linsel-prmise ; and 
the warm and the wise too softly acquiesce in this iignry 
done to heartiness, shamed by the eSrontery of cold 
calm fools, and the shallow iligidty of an empty presence. 
Turn the table on them, ye truer gentry, truer nubility. 
truer royalty of the heart and of the mind; speak freely, 
love warmly, laugh cheerfully, eiplain frankly, eihort 
lealously, admire liberally, advise eumextly — be not 
ashamed to show you have a heart ; and if some cold- 
blooded simpleton greet your social efforts with a sneer, 
repay him (for you can well afford a richer gift than 
his whole treasury possesses) with a kind, good-humoured 



DicTEtoN or Chahactek. — It is of great importance 
in order to be gucneful in sny undertaking, that a man 
IHissess a good degree of fiminese; because, if after he 
liatD underlskeo any bnsneu or enterprise, he becoraa 
discouraged merely because he meets with a few difficul- 
ties and embarrassments which be did not antidpale, his 
ipabilities for conducting his business will be paralysed, 
and bis efforts weak and iU-direoted, so that his bilure will 
almost of necessity be the result. But if ■ c 
and decided cast of character meet with obstacles to his 
prosjierity, ha nerve* himself to meet them, taxes Us 
utmost ability, and directs all the energies of his n ' 
and body to remove the causes of his eBbarraasmenl^ 
tho result in nine ont of ten rases will bo complete m 
He could mrcely fsil to be successfol, unless hcfl 
engaged in an enterprise for which ho poisMse) no tf^ 
fications, and to which his energies are inadequate ; m 
ia rarely the rase with ■ man of firmness- Such b 
generally speaking " weigh welt the means, the manner, I 
and the end, " of thdr designs, before attempting to * 
them into exccation, and when Uieir losolutions are 
token, btifla don't slop them. 
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HOUSEHOLD WALLS. 

We talk of " old familiar faces,*' 

And lore them warmly and sincerely ; 
But there are old familiar places, 

That cling; to us almost as dearly. 

Say, who among us, with a heart 

Where feeling's holy sunshine falls. 
Can bear, untouched, to turn and part 

From even long-known household walla ? 
Walls, that have echoed to our pleasure^ 

Walls, that hare hidden us in grief, 
Been shaken by our dancing measure. 

And garnished by oar Christmas leaf. 

The chairs, that wt have drawn arodud 

The twilight fire, with friends betide us, 
Allien in that tiny world we found 

The peace the larger world denied us. 

The table, where vur arm has leaned, i 

And held our brow in pensive thinking, | 

The coscy curtain, that has screened 
When north-east draughts have found us shrinking ; 

Oh I are there not some hearts, that ever 

A tint of love from these can borrow ; 
And when they say " Good bye," can never, 

Take the hut look without deep sorrow 7, 

And how the spirit learns to talk 

To some old tree, or whitethorn hedge, 
Or worship some poor garden walk, 

As though 'twere bound by sacred pledge. 

Oh ] msmy a throbbing heart will yearn 

To householdVall, or old e^cn lane, 
And many a farewell glance wiU turn, 

Half dlnuncd, to peep just once again. 

At some familiar voteless thing. 

Which we have dwelt with, till it seems 
A feather in the gentle wing, 

That nestles all our happiest dreams. 

Oh ! love, thou hast a noble throne 
In bosomn where thy life-light falls, 
So warm and wide, that they have sighed* 

At leaving even household walls. 

Eliza Cook. 

God in NATmE. — ;There is religion in eveiything 
around us — a calm and holy religion, in the unbreathing 
things of nature, which man would do well to imitate. 
It is a meek and blessed influence, stealing in as it were, 
unawares upon the heart. It comes quietly, and without 
excitement. It has no terror, no gloom in its approaches. 
It does not rouse up the passions ; it is untrammeled by 
the creeds, and unshadowed by the superstitions of man. 
It is fresh from the hands of its author, glowing from the 
immediate presence of the Great Spirit, which pervades 
and quickens it. It is written on the arched sky. It 
looks out from every star. It is on the sailing cloud, and 
in the invisible wind. It is among the hills and vaUeys 
of the earth, where the shrubless mountain-top pierces 
the thin atmosphere of eternal winter, or where the 
mighty forest fluctuates, before the strong wind, with its 
dark waves of green foliage. It is spread out like a 
l^ble language, upon the broad face of the unsleeping 
ocean. It is the poetry of nature. It is this which 
uplifts the spirit within us, until it is strong enough to 
overlook the shadows of our place of probation ; which 
breaks, link alter linl^ the chain that binds us to mate- 
riality ; and which opens to our imagination a world of 
tpiritual beauty and holiness. 



DLiMOND DUST. 

A FEKBLB and delicate exterior is not unfrcquently 
onited with great force of intellect, and it would appear 
as if, occasionally, the energies of the one increase in 
strength as the powers of the other decline. Would 
Moscow have illumed the sky with her thousand fires had 
she been built of more durable material ? 

It is better to accomplbh perfectly a very small amount 
of work than to h<^f-do ten times as much. 

A LITTLE thing consoles us, because a little thing 
aflects us. 

Work without hope draws nectar in a sievv, 
And hope without an object, cannot live. 

To be nameless in worthy deeds, exceeds an infamous 
history. 

Darkness and light divide the course of Ume, and 
oblivion shares with memory a great part even of our 
living being. 

We slightly remember our frailties, and the sharpest 
strokes of affliction leave but short smart upon us. 
Sense endnreth no extremities, and sorrows destroy us 
or themselves. 

Learn properly to understand and to We life if thou 
wilt rightly understand and love eternity. A true 
Christian must already be happy hero on earth ; that is 
the problem of life which every one of us must endea- 
vour with all our might to solve, that difficult problem 
whose solution so few have achieved, and which has cost 
the multitude so much conflict. Yet the more and the 
greater are the difficulties, the more honourable it is to 
carry off the victory. Man may be disappointed in his 
greatest hopes in life, without, on that account, becoming 
unlmppy. 

The best actions we never recompence, and the worst 
are seldom chastised. 

Those who believe nothing often make others believe 
most ; as the best actors in our theatres are those who 
retain the most perfect command over their feelings, 
voice, and countenance. 

Beware of idleness, the listless idleness that lounges 
and reads without the severity of study, the active idle- 
ness for ever busy about matters neither very difficult 
nor very valuable. 

All the men who have done things well in life have 
been remarkable for decision of character. 

In our conduct to animals less gifted than ourselves, 
let us not forget, that we are only the elder bom of our 
mother's womb, and whatever may bo the number of her 
children, they are all dear in the eye of our common 
parent. 

The love of woman is gold that is tried in the fire. 
The love of man is too often alloyed with baser metals. 

We prefer obeying some to commanding others. 

The outside trappings which we assume when we go 
into public are more frequently wanted at home than 
abroad. 

The more a man has to do, the more ho finds himself 
capable of doing, even beyond the direct task. 

Mankind, in general, mistake difficulties for impossi- 
bilities. That is the difference between those who effect 
and those who do not. 

Romping. — Never find fault with girls if they are 
decided romps; but be thoughtful that they have the 
health and spirits necessary for romping. Better be a 
romp, than have a narrow chest and flushed cheek. 
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IMPRESSIONS OP LONDON. 

Thi imprewion which the duly life of Laniion make) 
upon the mind of iho niti«B-bom citizen, ii very flint 
impiral wirh that eiperienwd by the provincial visitor. 
□ the Londoner, Loadan is a bet daily famtliBr ; the 
osf throng of it> afreets, the rush of life in iti thoroagh- 
ref, Iha tremendous fide of biunBii necesjity which 
t rolls throughout iu tat extent from diy to day, full to 
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I To ■ visitor from the quiet country, it presents itself in 
I a very diHerrnt aspect. London b lo him a new norld, 
1 unlike everything he lias before Been, or even imagined. 
I It at once (ills his mind, and takes possession of hi; 
I whole being. 

I There are country visitors to London who haxe told 

u*. that the? felt oppressed beyond description, by a 

' lease of their a<m comparative insignificance in il, amidst 

I a miss of human beings so immense; Ihey were as if 

I lost in the mighty crowd, a stray unit amidst two 

I millions of strange people 1 On others, the effect is dif- 

I fereni; it produces an cxdtement of the liveliest kind. 

I London '. of ohich they have read and heard bo mnch, 

I ^m the days in which they sat around the old lireflide 

at. home fer off in the country, when its wonders and 

greatness sounded to them as something infinitely mom 

marvellous than anything they bad ever read of. even 

in the " Arabian Nights," to the days whrn, poshing their 

way onwards in life, they have at length magteied its 

difficulties, gained a timi fooling in their provincial 

sphen, and at last fett themselves free to indulge in 

a visit to the great world's metropolis; — and now at 

lost, such visitor is in London, treading its thorougbiarea, 

visiting its claisii: places, iu galleries, its cathedrals, its 

legislature, and drinking in Iwge dranghta of pleasurable 

excitement at every step. 

LoHDON '. bow grand the very name sounds ! The 
name* of all other European cities, with the eiception, 
ptriu^, of Rome and Constantinople, givo but Utile 
idea of their greatness and importance. Paris, Berlin, 
Tienna (or " ^cn," as the Germans call it,) sound small 
and insignificant, compared with "London!" The 
very word imports greatness— the name is worthy the 
(apitul of the wDrU — the heart of empires — the centre 
of civilixation. 

It would bo vain for any one to attempt to dticriit 
London. Its enormous vastness — its myriad populatian 
— ila boundless wealth, its unparalleled power and gran- 
dMT, set description at defiance. It eludes the gnap 
of Imagination — the mind is staggered at the very idea of 
It. TUnk of two millions of humnn beinp concentrated 
I round St. Fanl'i. Jost fancy two millions of bi 
hearts and souls jammed (ogplher in ■ space not 1 
than many a doke'i park. But wemusl notanderestimate 
I the vast catest of London. Think of nine miles of houses 



from east lo west, and six miles of houses from north 
to south '. But this can give one no adequate idea of tb* 
hundreds of thousands of houses in which those two 
millions of human beings live. 

Ascend to the top of St. Paid's. as early in the m 
ing as you choose, before the amoke has begun to dim the 
atmosphere overhanging the great city, and if you <xs 
your eyes about yon. lo I there are dense habitations h 
all directions — roofs, gables, chimney-tops, church spires, 
apparently without end ; an interminable world of brick. 
Look down, and immediately beneath you are the densely 
built streets of ■' the City," wherein Ihn wealth of the 
cummerdol world centres. Here is Cheapiide, there 
Comhill, Leadenhall Street, and Threadneedle Street, 
where inestimable wealth daily circulates; for there is 
the Bank, there the Exchange, there the East India 
House, and there the warehouses of the merchant princes 
of Britain. Cast your ejea eastnard, and you look ovei 
Wbitechapel, CommercUl Road, the wretched district a 
Bcthnal Green ; and still eastword, inclining lonthward, 
you aec Poplar, Limehause. and (he famous docks, towards 
which the wealth of the Indies is wafted; for in the i 
immense distance, you catch a glimpse of the g 
fields of Essei, and what you take to be a streak of the 
German ocean, opponte the month of the Thames. Tom 
1 — it is the same in whichever direction you look — to 
the west, over Buckingham Palace and the Inlty towei 
Westminsto-i still miles on miles of houses. Beoealh you 
there is Ludgate Hill, Fleet Street, the Strand, and Pic- 
cadilly; and to the right, Holbom, Oxford Street, the 
Edgware Road, — shops, dwellings, offices, hovels, charches, 
gin-shops, in endless succession. To the north, ovei 
vastly populous district of Finsbujy, it is the same ; 
aoulhnard, across the Thames, braking towards Surrey 
and Kent, there are still miles on miles of human h 

London ia tmlike every other capital in the world. You 
can scarcely tell where it begins, and what is the line o' 
demarcation that separates it from the country in any 
direction. Sail along the Thames, the silent highway of 
the metropolis, and for twenty miles you have city on 
either side of you. Run out towards the country — north 
or south, whichever you will — say five or ten miles, a ' 
you can scarcely say you are out of London. Villas, t 
race«, towns, villages, clumps of houses, lie spread in 
directions — peopled by London citiiens. Bat it is impos- 
sible to define or set bounds lo London — to say wheie it 
begins, or where it ends. Its hugeness deiies definition. 

And when such is the bulk and expansion of this 
mighty London, how is it possible for any one to see i 
to know it all, to understand il all, out-growing as it daily 
doesatl possible meansofsceingondkoowingil? Londoners 
themselves, who spend their daily life in it, are ofit 
mnch in the dark as to tbe public ongoings ther 
denixen* of the country are. Thi inhabilaDl of the Bast 
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End may be as much a stranger to tbe localities of the 
West End, as is the inhabitant of Wales or the High- 
lands. Their respective populations are unknown to 
each other; next-door neighbours may remain iiiiac- 
quainted even with each other's names for 3rear8. 1V> 
most men, London may be an utter solitude^ if they 
wish it. They may live there for half a centtiry, tm- 
kno^ng and unknown. In the midst of millions they 
may be alone, fiur more than tbcy can possibly be fai the 
country Tillage, where each man s life and conoenu ate 
made the business of everybody. Here there is an entire 
emancipation from tattlers and busj-bodioi i but there is 
also a want of personal sympathy. The people are strangers 
to each other; each is intent upon his own business, 
knowing nothing, and caring little about what his neigh- 
bour is doing. Jostling each other in the streets, each man 
presses forward eagerly on his own errand; all seeming to 
hare some special object of pursuit in their looks. Wliat 
matters it that this man whom they have just passed is a 
country magnate come up to town ? Ho is nothing to 
them — a nobody, whatever he may be in his own province. 
There is, indeed, no such remedy for provincial vanity 
and self-importance as a visit to London. 

One of the most striking sights of London, at least to 
a visitor, who has not become quite familiarized with the 
daily life of the metropolis, is the streets leading to- 
wards the City, the streams of human beings that 
throng past — pouring on and on — ^ncver resting for a 
moment>--crushing, and pressing, and panting onward — 
multitudes this way, that way, and every way ; and this, 
not for an hour together, but from morn till night, at all 
times and seasons. The grand centre towardi which the 
immense current rolls, in the earlier part of the day, is 
the City; hi the evening, the current is principally /rom 
it. The City is the centre of tho business operations of 
London, and in the morning, crowds upon crowds, from 
all directions, pour their tide of life towards St. Paul's 
from every point of the compass. Busses are plying at 
an early hour — nil converging towards " the Bank," the 
great monetary heart of London, and the various places 
of business in tho City. As they proceed, the thorough- 
fares become more and more crowded ; and fur miles 
together, thin mass of human beings presses on, thickening 
as you approach the City, whero the busses disgorge their 
contents, the foot-passengers throng into the shops, 
offices, and warehouses, and London is in the full heyday 
of life and vigour. 

All day long are tho streets of London in a move — in 
a swarm. Here let us stand for a moment, and look 
down Lndgate Hill, along Fleet Street. There, as far as 
the eye can see, down towards Temple Bar, you have 
before you an interminable throng of coaches, cabs, 
osrriageji, omnibuses, cart^, drays, broughams, buggies, 
waggons, gigs, vans, shop-carts, barouchM, coal-waggons, 
trucks, placard caravans, donkey-carts, and all possible 
descriptions of vehicles, blocking up tho road sometimes 
for an hour together, so as to render crossing the street 
next to an impossibility. It is the same in all the streets 
leading to the Bank. Your first wonder is, where can all 
those people come from ? the next, where can they all bo 
going to ? One would think they must at length all pass 
by, and leave the streets quiet. But no 1 on come new 
stnams of life — ^whirling and eddying; more busses, 
caravans, cab', and waggons. There is no end of the 
din, bustle, and tumult. Only towards midnight do the 
streets become comparatively quiet, and only for an hour 
or two in the early morning do tliey seem hushed in 
sleep. 

Let us mix with the crowd thronging Lndgate Hill, 
and stroll westward towards the Court end of the town. 
Fusing along Fleet Street, we observe the office of the 
great Punch, and then we meet with the Dispatch office ; 
and further on, mostly in tho Strand, the offices of the 
Morning Chronicle, the Sun, the Globe, the Economist, 
Uie John Bull, tbe "Wmly Chronioley and many oihen. 



We have already passed the entrance to the Temple, 
whero lawyers eat their way to the bar; and Temple 
Bar, which offers no slight impediment to the thoroughfare 
of passengers and vehicles. We pass by St. Clement's 
Danes Church, and reach the front of Somerset House ; 
enter the oourts and look around — ^it is a fine solemn-look- 
ing pile of building, now chiefly devoted to the purposes of 
GoTemment Commissions and public education. Pas^i 
out by King's College; and, again proceeding westward 
along the Binuid, you dlioem numerous other newspaper 
offices. In and about Wellington Street, you find the 
local habitation of most of the leoduig literary papers — 
the Athennum, Spectator, and Examiner. In this street, 
on tho right, you observe the portico of the Lyceum, the 
most beautifully decorated little theatre in London, where 
Charles Matthews, and the ever-enduring Madame 
Vestris, charm nightly audiences. The some street con- 
ducts you to the Royal Italian Operahouse, in Covent 
Garden, where you find the most complete operatic com- 
pany and orchestra probably to be found in the whole 
world. In the same neighbourhood is Drury Lane, 
where the fourth foreign operatic company in London 
has lately commenced a series of performances. Pur- 
suing our rout along the Strand, we pass the Adelphi 
Theatre^ where Wright and Paul Bedford draw nightly 
peals of laughter ; Exeter Hall, where most of the reli- 
gious assemblies are held; and also where the magni- 
ficent oratorios of Handel, Haydn, and Mendelssohn 
are performed to enormous audiences. Then emerging 
from the Strand, we reach Charing Cross. Here we are 
in Trafalgar Square; on one side the National Gallery, 
constructed in the pepper-box style of architecture ; in 
front ore the fountains, made fiimous by Punch ; and also 
Nelson's monument, the hero which surmounts it having 
a rope and anchor so arranged about his extremities, as 
very much to resemble a tail. To the right, the road 
leads us to the Haymarket, to the Queen's Theatre, 
where Jenny lind has lately closed her triumplumt 
operatic career ; and further on, into Pall Mall, llegent 
Street, St. James's, and Piccadilly. But let us rather 
turn to the left, and go down by Whitehall. Here, 
every step is full of interest. To the right, -we pass the 
Admiralty, the Horse Guards, the Treasury, in which tho 
principal offices of the Government are situated, and 
where the machinery is managed which holds this mighty 
empire in order. Pbss through the Horse Guards' porch, 
and you are at once in the quiet park of St. James's, the 
most beautiful of the Parks of London. But rather 
return with us, and go along Whitehall. There, opposite 
the Horse Ghiards, is the famous Banqueting Hall, 
erected by Inigo Jones. Pttss into the Privy Gardens 
behind, and you have pointed out to you the window 
from which Charles the First stepped forth to his execu- 
tion. With a very questionable taste, the statue 
of his son, James the Second, a bigot and an imbecile, has 
been erected, his finger pointing to the spot whereon 
the scaffold was erected on which his father was beheaded. 
Nearly opposite the Banqueting Hall is Sir Robert Peel's 
private mansion — a quiet green retreat, shaded by trees, 
and almost rural in appearance, though so close to one 
of the great thoronghfares of London. You emerge at 
the other ride, pass down Downing Street, and enter 
Parliament Street, at tho further end of which stand 
Westminster Abbey, and the Houses of the Legislature. 

The associations connected with this neighbourhood are 
of tho most deeply interesting character to every person 
who has read the history of his country, or takes note of 
the^ important political events of modem times. There, on 
the* one hand, frown the dark and stupendous walls of 
Westminster Abbey; and here, on the other, is St. 
Stephen's Chapel, and the venerable pile of Westminster 
Hall, behind which slowly rise up the new Houses of 
Parliament. Along theie streets have trod all the great 
men of British history — Saxoiif Normanj Anglo-Norman, 
and modem British. Hera hare paased^ in the dim pro- 
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aatlon of Bgsn, maU-clBd bironi, mitral nsleiiutica, 
paopla'i reprewu Utile:, trnnts, Mrfs, and freemen. Hare 
hu (boiilcd B stornij multitude while a king "M (Tied. 
Hun Cromir^, V&na. uid Kemiiden lute trod i Bud iu 
IMn timna. Pill, Burke, Cfaethun, Pox, knd fjheridu, 
luTB paucd to tlw Kcue of thtnr triompb ind glorj ; and 
tbtro Dppi»it«, Btuidi the itatoe of CsDiiing {lointitif; 
tawirds the plue wh<9V hia great gpirlt RU cauaumcd 
and vuted. 

Dot the interest of Pslace Bad Weatminster Yerd does 
oM ccmsiit merely in isiodBtLoai with the put ; there i* 
not • ipot in London niilch presents more objecta of 
proOrand interest to the mind which foeli concern in the 
gTMt mOTemealB of the present time. During the 
lilting of the Houses, tlie men who wield tits destimie* of 
this l^tttA empire are emutantlT lo bo aeen f uiing md 
rapusing. See that little nun of blender ippewanM, of 
obTlnnsI; nerrons temperkment, and ot pale pointed 
bMuren, which bear npon them too obilaiu indicatiaiie 
of an^dety, mre, mnd ths "frvt that doth connme its;" 
in tliat perfon eec tlie Prime Minister of Gn!« Britain — 
Lord John Riusell. And who is thia tall, well-pro- 
portioned men, careleMlr dretseil, la a dark frock-coat, 
and grey troweers, his ihirt-coUu' turned down at one 
ildp, and his hat pmnd ncarlr oier hl> eyes — of hand- 
fome conntemknce, bnt eontaioitig ancxpreuion which 
altogether Indefinable, and which no artiK b$a jet enc- 
ceded in bitting > A bniz fotiowa hi!! slepi — " it is Sir 
Robert Peel 1* And hCre cornea the iminfitakeable 



fame aa a warrior; though re ferrenti]' truac that with 
him may eipira the race of " great milllary h 
Scarcely baa Iho Duke's cab driven ax 
porch, ere op comes a wiry, fussy, burried, Gdgety- 
looking man, in ibepherd'a-plald trawiera, and a ' 
swallow-tailed coat, and darta into the lobby-door. 
catch B glimpse of hit noaci it la Brougham '. — the Bama 
scdip, rojtlass, apcaking, plodding f " 



of pale and ai 







ixlonf conntenance, as if he 
intemiLl jnln, his frame a 
tbnmken, hia gait drooping and fiiltering ; Ibat body 
eonlalna a great and noble bod] — be is Roebuck, the 
member for Sheffield, one of the men of true mark, who, 
if biB life be apami, will yet be beard of. Another 
follow*, tall and pale — here yoo hare the fate of 
thinker and a atadent ; his black curly locks, and large 
dark eye*, Indicate hia noe of eaatem origin ; yet. here 
he ia about to take Idi place among British legialatora, 
where ho u already a man of no mean note; for the 
philippic* of Benjamin D'lnaeli must certainly be 
knowledged as among the moit brilliant epedmens of 
modem Parlismentaiy eloquence. After him otmfts 
Shiel, a man anything but good-looking, exhibiting 
a round and pale bee, a projecting chin, a sa 
moutb. Bad an eipreiBinn not at all pleating, 
this man ia the orvtor of the House, and wh 
speaka, all memory of his eitemnl Dncoutbness fade* 
away. Then follow in a ttrram other Well known 
membera, — Colonel Thompson, Ibe booeat sdlor-loDkinf: 
member for Bradfanlt Hejnolda, the "original," of 
Dahlia; Ihounassuraing-lookingCobdeni boneat Munti 
of Binninftham, with bit thick stick, and bushy beard j 
sturdy Jobn Bright in bii qnakar-cat coat, and many 
otben of equal notoriety. 

Bat who it this dridiig up to the lobby of the Houae 
of L«TdB, about whom to much intarett (Wma to be 
ncitedf A plain, bigh-whseled cab, driven by an ordi- 
mry looking wrrant In plain lirery, draws up nndernealh 
tba porrli, and forth sivpa, heirilatlngly and feebly, an old 
and deerei^d man, tpara and (lender in Ognre, dresacd in 
a plain black troAMKl. and, though the dny ia n>ld. in 
wUU dncki : be walka slowly into tba lobby. We ealcb 
aighl of III* jmShe, and Inttantly recognlas in the 
shranknl old man — Tkt Dokb I Yra i we hare hsTore 
D* the Tlctnr of Aasy* — the eoattruelor of (he line* at 
Tarrm Vodraa — Ibo Tanqaishcr of Moult and Maatena— 
tha (Oni)nemr nf Salamanca and Vlltoria — the bora of 
Wateifao— <b* Hral vt Nipolpnn I Ala*, unconnuereil 
Wdllaftoo, Uke the gmt«t of earth's heron, cannot 
Mriat tba rttUeaa attacks of Time. Tlie "Iron Duke" 
ha* ahnuili into tha "laan and ilipperwl pantaloon." It 
U aonwlUng. ba*«var, to haTe Mwn • man of bo pt*t a 



We hare tliua set down s few, and but a rery Um, 
the Impresaians of London on the mind of the 

liter. The subject ia one whieh ia almoet bound- 
less ; and we feel, on leaiing it, as if we bad scarcely 
done more than touch it. We might further bate 
•poken of the admirable police of London, and the 
perfect security in which these two millions of people go 
about their bniineie from day to dnyi and yet. at the 
same time, the entire and perfect Uberty whioh they enjoy. 
London ia a centre of all free morements > it ia a very 
refiige from despotism and oppreaaion of all kinds. Ilie 
refneeee of all coontrlea flock to it,— Poles, Pranch, 
Italiaaa, and Hpanlsb. There you may at preaont find 
Louia Blanc and Hetlemich; Oiiiiot, Caussidiere asd 
Polignac; refogees ^m Iba Tengoanee of people and 
their goTemmentA. But a year ago, London waa equally 
the reaort of refugees liom the despotism of kings j wf 
ineh men aa Manini the Italian, Bern the Hungarian, 
and Frciligrath the German patriot. These mm are now 
engaged in manfully working out the emancipation nf 
their conntrymen; and may all (Dcceu attend them in 
their efforts. 

Wa might further apeak of the extreme mentai liberty 
which ii enjoyed by the people of London. There * ' 
mnn may think and speak aa he likea. No man is n 
ilid, or Qipoaed, on aceonnl of hia opiniona, to (he petty 
paraecutioua and oppreasion ho has ao often to endure in 
tbe country. Hence the general absence of hypocrlry 
among Londoners. No man needs any pretence for being 
a hypocrite, for be ii perfectly free to think and do as be 
chooiM, Public opinion in London may be inactlTe, and 
slow to manifest itself ; but priTate cpiijon is ever actiTo, 
free, and independent. This, to any strong mind, formi 
one of lbs chief attractiooa of London Ufc, for it la one 
of tba greateat privileges and enjoyment* which fVee- 
minded men can dssir«. This gicac and glortntu fraednn 
of thought ia certainly one of the deepest and n 
gratelbl of all our " Impre**lona of London." 



Man lores the green, aunny spots of earth. A tradition 

ems to lurk in the memory eren of the dweDer amidit 

icks and mortal' which inclines hls snul with an Unde- 

ici) longing towards nature arrsyed in her unailoraed 

nplidty. There is a charm about theidea of Ibe green- 

wood sbadei and a roueh of relvet grass, which fasdnate* 

tbe man In his childhood, and grows with him. as years 

Increase, Into absolute fbadneES ; as If the capacity for 

the original nomade existence he enjoyed was deetjned 

liy the unilttnble laws of bis conBtltution netei to b 

i^nldicated. Hence the tmmtt we aee tended with s 

in tbe cqualid dlstricti of onr large towns, ai 



f all the places which Proridence, by the i 

tallty of an adranced degree of dvilixation, has cr 

the comfort nf man, there is none like home ; and of all 

Ilea tbe English one is the best. An Engliabman in- 

ictirely Intel the raswt and green amid which his re»o(e 

lUieestort freely Wred ; bot he alio lores his home, a ' 

'len he con, p1ac« it on the margin of the huge town b 

lirh he draws the means of aubalstcnce : soihai be may, 

his hours of irlaxatiori, aeent the thorn, and watch those 

pretty day-itars, (ha dahile*, dot the green flelJ* o 

' ' cornea tbe healthful br«nc that bring* tbe bloom 
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A SOUL AMONGST THE VAGRANTS. 



BY SILVERPEN. 

Over a little dell in Epping Forest, the high trees arched, 
and made a night at noon I Yet here in dampness, and 
in shade, beneath old winter leaves and brambles inter- 
twined, the violets gave sweet odonr to the air; and had 
a dye as rich as purple clouds that curtain round the 
glory of the setting sun ! unseen they were I untouched 
they were! Pity! pity! that such a waste should be; 
for what dear heaven makes beautiful, it makes for man ! 

Yet sudden here a streak of light, a thorny bramble 
thrust aside ; a glorious, flickering strip of sun, a light 
hand moving wintry leaves away; and lo! they were 
plucked from out their grassy nooks, from brambles 
interlaced and shade of trees, and grew more scented in 
the broadening sun. So scented, that nature owned the 
balm, and scattered it most lavishly upon the noontide 
air 1 Be odorous, be beautiful small flowers ; and own 
thy nurture of the woods and fields : — 

For beauty is most needed where human tears fall 
most ; and fragrance where fetid odours make the only 
atmosphere; and the purity, typified by thy sylvan 
loveliness sweet flowers, most whore pollution festers, 
and where human nature is a fallen angel, wingless, 
and in the dust ! 

It was a spring evening in the sweetest May, that the 
vagrant girl after filling her long flat basket firom these 
solitary nooks, and treading the forest paths with rapid feet, 
went on towards London. The dew fell thick upon the 
bending grass ; the sun sank far away behind the distant 
boughs; and night, stealing up the glades, and over harebells 
and the waving fern, at last closed in, and round the 
plucked violets themselves. Yet it was not quite dark, 
when, with shoeless dusty feet she reached a rustic cottage 
between Forest Gate and Stratford-le-Bow. A decent 
dad countryman was leaning over the little garden gate 
smoking his pipe, and the cottage door standing open, 
showed a pleasant glimpse within. As the girl passed 
by this garden gate, a very little child came running out 
?dth tottering feet, and cried out in a little voice which 
was the very music of delight, "Dad! the cakes are done," 
and the kindly father after stooping to kiss the little up- 
raised baby face, took its small hand, and went merrily 
?dthin. The tea-table had been placed so near the door, 
as to enable any passer-by to see what covered it, and 
now the cakes, being added, they could be seen too ; and 
such tempting cakes, so crisp, so hot, so full, and thick, 
and dark with plums, as to make some six or seven baby 
faces, looking on around the table, beam with the sweetest 
baby smiles. It seemed as if this were some little birth- 
day night, the tea hour late, and the cakes made to wel- 
come it. 

The shoeless vagrant was hungry ; nothing but a dram 
had passed her lips that day, and she but yet thirteen ! 
She took a root of violets from the leaves and mould 
which lay within the basket, and leaning across the 
garden gate, offered it for sale. 

"Violets," answered the labourer, as well as his 
mouthful of hot cake would permit. "A^liat's them out 
o' th' leaves and grass o' th' forest, to the double 'uns in 
the border yander, with a scent as strong as gill' flower, or 
a June rose ? No, no, flowers be like t'other things. 
Them as get muck and dressing, and the early sun, are 
on course a pretty deal fragranter, than sich as is plucked 
out on a ditch. Jist as much difference atween 'em, as 
atween a thief and a gentleman." 

" There, send her off, John," said the goodly wife, as 
she placed a cake in the baby's hand, with a kiss upon its 
little sugar stained mouth, " the forest brings so many 
London thieves and vagrants to these parts, that ** 

But the baby's eyes (newer from the fashioning hand 
of God) saw with, an intuition, yet, untouched by earth, 
truth in the hungry (aoe whidi looked so keenly on its 
own ; and instantly holding forth the unbittcn cake within 



its little hand, lisped, " give." To this the loving mother 
not saying nay, the vagrant set down her basket, and 
went in. 

" Well, I declare," said the good woman, as soon as 
she had looked closer at the girl, " if it isn't the very 
lass as helped me so kindly last summer when I fell with 
the pitcher ! So take the cake; and may be you'll have 
a sup of milk too ; though ye see, I'm not specially fond 
of trampers." The girl saying " yes," the woman rose, and 
going to a sort of little dairy, or pantry across the kitchen, 
fetched her a jug of milk, yet warm, from the cow. 
Instead, however, of drinking it quickly, as her visible 
hunger and thirst seemed to prompt, the drooping 
vagrant, after some little hesitation, asked for a broken 
basin, or phial, in which she could carry a drop " to little 
Irish Pat, a blind lad, who lodged with his mother, at 
Huggins's." 

*' Well ! thou hast a tender heart, though a vagrant," 
replied the woman, " so I'll lend thee little Tom's school 
bottle; and if thee 'It bring it back, thee shalt bo wel- 
come to a cup of milk, or a round of bread, any day thee 
be going by." So sajring, the good woman filled the 
school boy's bottle, and giving her a penny, and saying 
" God's speed," allowed the girl to go. 

Once out of sight of the cottage, the poor vagrant 
robbed her ravenous appetite of the cake ; and hiding its 
larger portion beneath the forest grass and nolct leaves, 
came on with fleeter steps towards town. By a little 
after nine she readied the middle of Shoreditch; and 
though the prime freshness of the nolcts had passed 
away, their still lovely odour made many turn to catch a 
glimpse of these forest flowers ; and God help such poor 
humanity — ^the degraded loveliness of the young creature 
who bore them ! 

As she passed a glaring gin-shop, a group of half- 
drunken women, of evil character, seized her by the arm, 
and would not let her go on. 

" ' Lord bless us !' as the pri8on>n)akc-as-good says, 
you've turned into the honest line have you, since the 
fortnight at Horsemonger. But, it won't do. Miss 
Modesty, out o' the jug, so stump up, and take a dram 
for acquaintance sake." 

The young and wearied creature protested that she had 
but one penny about her, and that must be deposited 
with Slink, as part payment of her night's lodging; but, 
they would not hear reason, and dragging the penny 
from the bosom of her frock, pushed her through the 
easy door, and swore they woiUd stand the rest. 

They did so; and each taking a dram, sipped and 
looked, with a sort of fiendish pleasure, at the glass 
uplifted to the childish vagrant's lip, as if they stood and 
measured drop by drop ; and laughed at heart, as drop 
went after drop, to paralyze, to imbrutify, to bring to 
their own last stage of infamy, disease, and ruin, ])Oor 
Frailty (over whidi the largest mercy might have wept) 
that linked with extreme youth, with Hebe rounded 
beauty, and a tender heart, was sin so light beside then* 
own, as to be a feather to a mountain ! This their sad 
knowledge told them ; but, then malignity and envy are 
the last and deadliest of human sins, and still cleave to 
such sad and lamentable natures, when all presence of 
the dirinity wliich humanizes seems passed away. 
Seems ! but thank God is not so ! The soul has too 
divine a Giver to be wholly or irretrievably corrupt ! 

Soon flushed by the dram, and callous to their brutal 
taunts, the childish vagrant moved queenlike, as if rags 
and ruin were no longer hers, to take up the violets and 
go ; but, as soon as these women saw the movement, 
they hurried, with a vodferous laugh, from the glaring 
shop, and when the girl had gained the street, she found 
they had robbed the basket of the better portion of the 
flowers, the pieco of cake, the bottle of milk, and 
scattered them with wanton cruelty upon the pavement. 
Bhe had nothing now to pay even a portion of that night^a 
lodging with ; thongb, with the flushed glory of the dram 
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upon her. sho waa careUai of hunger and want of shdEer. 
It w»a onlj BJ the revered saxious face of the blind rhiU 
rose up stronger and stronger before her siglit, that Ler 
>lep sobered, and her misery and desolation were again 
Ihijiga of lonsdoiuneM. She went on till she nached 
Threadneedlc Street; and then, with the basket nl her 
■ide, ebe cowered down npon a door itep. 

liieto had been a great meetiog hard bj at tho London 
Tnvem that night, for the pnrpore of considering a more 
efTeCtive administratlOD of the Criminal Law, with refer- 
ence lo the clus of Secondary Punishmeue. Amongst 
the most able and efficient spiders and movers of that 
night, had been a great criatinnl lawyer, a profound 
malhematJciBn, an eloquent Member of Parliament, 
mnmed Dp in one man, known as Sergeant Veme^; 
but, perbapi Mill belter liy the slem severity of his 
written booki, and the infleiibiUty of his adjudintjons. 
He laughed, Mtirically laaghed, at what be called " Ben- 
I thain philoaopby," and applied but one very little word 
I to any dort or d^jree of reformatory process, namely, 
I "fudge." According to his own theory, the vhipping- 
' poK and the goUows were the only thing* needed to 
I eradicate crime: and that men and ttoUamen in hshioning 
I eodcf , hod but a simple thing to do ; Ihot was, to molw 
them lufficienlly Kvere. With him, action upon 

I causes was noUiing; action upon effects, everything. 
Yet, this lawyer, this raatbeuiatidan, this man, was 
always maudlin, and on occosioni lachrymose, when he 
qnaled the statistics of crime, and showed its increasci 
and, moreoier, had ui>ually lotne twenty or thirty pretty 
Ultle aphorisms at his lingera' ends to quote, concerning 
the amount of original evil in man's nature. Yet — 
and I must speak the truth, secret as it was~->lhis 
man through his hfo had won, todnced, and crashed, 
and been (he finl cause of many an after-act of theft, 
and »haine, wbicli in liorsehair, and lawu, end serge, he 
ottta had «it aftcrwarda to panUh. 

True to hit nature now, and seeing few passers by were 
up or down the street, he stopped abruptly before the 
vagrant. The few remaining flowers had still some 
natiVB odonr left, and her childish figure, in its cowering 
attitude, iinpersonslcd grace. "Girl," he said gently, 
afler regarding her for a few minutes, '■ have yon got no 
home V and as she bfted up her face at the question, 
his interest was at once increased, fir he hod noticed its 
beauty a short time, before, when he liod passed a sen- 
tence of three months' imprisonment upon the possessor, 
for a petty theft of some description or another. " And 
would be glad of a good homo I daresay," he continued, 
" and would UWo to wear new rlothes." At first she 
scarcely emwcrcd, for her senses were dull from the 
tuircotic of the gin-glnss. and her cihaustion and fatigue 
oierwhelming ; but, as he followed up his words with 
more seducing ones, and thrusting his hand into his 
. pocket, brought it out, and showed it full of gold, this 
[ premisa to hunger, to weariness, to destitution, bright- 
I cned (he duU senses at last to coroprehensioa, and she 
I stood op hand in hand with him who had passed judg- 
j nent, and sud " no " to nothing which was said. 
I Oh 1 do not let us who stand triply guarded 
^ by our edacation, by the IVniti of our self-denying in- 
. dustiy, tiy the peat soul annour of our dear region, 
I oondemD tho guilty, though passive offirmatioD to this 
more goilty eodunion of hnnger, destitution, and igno- 
nnee. The Iuhobtai. DNiiin Ids grFOtspiritoalwisdom 
did not condemn, when ages long ago, he through for- 
giving much of sin, and saying "sin no mare," showed 
how much good shall and will conquef evU, and be the 
master vidor; anil showing so, foonded ■ divine philo- 
sophy of sovereign anil jiresnant import to the world. 
ApbilosopbyBOjiregnant Willi truth, and justice, and bene- 
Aceiice,a4 lo have lying within its couth of destined action 
1 the beaolitalproviacethrough lesseningeviland enlarging 
I gmdiof nairawingthoneed afmercy — aphlhisophywhich 
U li the deatlny i^ the sdenees to elnidale, beeauio Ury 



will help to teach man that evil in uott shapes, especially 
within the boundaries of disease and crime, spring from 
ctiases govcmnble by man himself, and that their eradica- 
tion is a necessary portion of his om) great progreuj 
becuuje, through such progress, less and lets will be 
narrowed his divergencies from tho perfect laws of 
□ature ; till, at last, like sweet harmonies blending into 
one still sweeter, love and futh shall pervade the ortionl 
of bis material, and his spiritual life ! 

The vagrant left the violets on the door-step, and stood 
on the pavement-edge with Verney, till an empty cab, be 
bad hnileil, drew up. Just as it rame, and the door was 
opened, she lamed her head at the sound of footsteps, 
and saw passing, between where she stood and the door- 
step, a joung man, bis goie bent towards the ground, as 
if last in Ihougiit, and a mass of light hfur falling round. 
and down upon his shoulders, joined to a face of singular 
iweclness and beauty; so mnch no, as to make it. 
to the pregnant fancy, like as one of those beautilul 
countenances which smiled godlike at the Marriage at 
Cans in Galilee, or bending, heard the Sermon on ths 
Mount. 

The vagrant saw that face, and could not sin, if even 
only bi thought, before it ; she moved aside, dropped the 
hand of the seducing judge, look up the violets, and fled 
in on opposite direction. 

Secretly annoyed that the girl had thus escaped, 
though hiding his chagrin under an habitual grarity com- 
mon to him, he entered the cab, and was driven to his 
costly chambers in Stone Buildings, Temple. Several 
frionda presently dropped in, to tnlk over tbot night's 
meeting at the London Tavern. After some conversation, 
other topics were inddentally brooched- 

" I have had a letter, full of singular news, from Cam- 
bridge, to-day, " said one who was a professor in the 

London Universily; "both and hove been 

disappointed in their hopes of gaining the Mathematical 
Priite. It has been awarded, with citraordinary honours 
— specific analogy being made lo iho greatest mathe- 
maticiana — to that poor siiar of Bt. John's, named 
Plowdon, who was usher at Iho village school iu 
Uncolnshire. Welt, John Plowdon has got the gold 
mednl; but this is not all, for the most e:itruordinary 
part of my story haa to come ; indeed, so eitraordiaary, 
that I should have at once doubted its authenticity, but 
that litlk Redljipc, of Purnivol's Inn, recapitulated the 
whole of it to luo not on hour since. The same day this 
prize was awardc<l, Redtapc, being attorney in the nutter, 
went down to (^mbridge, to acquaint FlowdoQ that ha 
was discovered to bo beir-al-law, bythe mother's side, to 
the miser, lluggins, the notorious lodging-houso oimer, 
who died some months since intestate, leaving A-cehold 
and funded properly to the amount, it Is said, of more 
than .£500.000." 

" Well," interrupted Vemey, with one of his sati- 
rical, iron-sonl'd laughs, "I suppose he'll cost malhe- 
madcs to the winds, and keep to the single figure of hij 
gold." 

" No! the Irnlh is still more eitraordinary; and little 
Redtapc, who is by no means a sentimental man, was so 
struck by it, as to relate it verbatim. Rather as one who 
had been disappointed of. rather than rewarded with tho 
highest honours the Uniieisity can bestow, be found him 
ill the topmost story of St. John's, quietly ntading, in the 
gathering twilight, some French book. He was littiog 
without his coat, tho gyp being in ono comer of the room 
inking its white seams, lO as to bo respectable for the 
great dinner in the Hall that night. Tho window wasopcn, 
and tho chapel organ wa.>, at intoTvali, to be heard dii- 
tinrtly. 'At first,' Rftltape says, 'Howdon seemed poralyHd 
by the news, and doubted the relationship ; but when Ih* 
pedigree waa tnced, and every doubt remored, there waa 
elation and joy, with so littlo o( Self about it,' aaid Red- 
Mpc, ' that, for the first time in my life, I/tll Ihal Ikrrt 
are mm, wAim man aiajf jiullj/ teorii^ i and thii wa* 
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oue. For lio stood up in the increaiing moonlight, with 
clasped hands, and said, ' Thank God for means to prove, 
means gathered out of sin, misery, and poverty, means 
from a dunghill, means from hell itself, to teach the 
world that in mere figures lio one great accord of spiritual 
truth; teach it that tho straightest linos run up from 
earth towards heaven, or rather, that the laws of nature 
are the inflexible, the undivcrging lines, which help to 
carry man forward to his God. Thank God, / shall sink 
into no feeding tutor, no stereotyper of exploded jargon, 
into no patentee of steam locomotives, into no improver 
of the spinning jenny or jacquard loom, into no mere 
analyzer of Euclid ! but that / shall have power to show, 
something more lies in this great science of numbers and 
form, than what tends to the mere development of material 
laws ; that the spiritual is a portion too ; that in the formal 
lie the flowing tendencies of the sublimest human pro- 
gress.' ' Do I not behold,' ho continued, as the open 
window before which he stood showed him the broad 
heavens above the college gardens, ' in those calm depths 
of infinite space, that there, where they are uncontrolled 
by the ignorance of man, the sublime laws of nature 
produce effects in harmony with their undisturbed causes ; 
and peace, order, and sublimity make up the entireness 
of a lesson, not yet spelt out by those who gaze upon 
it. ' " 

" Ha, ha 1 " laughed Vemey ** this moral Newton, 
is going to reform the world, is he ? Weil, let him try. 

"But let me finish with the poetical Blackstone, 
Redtape. As they stood, the organ in the college chapel 
was again touched by some one officiating at tho 
evening service, and the magnificent chords which swelled 
upon the ear, read from what he said, this plain truth to 
the metaphysical mind of the mathematician. 'Were 
such notes in ignorance wrongly touched, absolute and 
distressing disharmony would follow. But governed by 
a hand, which through diligence has ascertained the 
fixed laws of their proportions, sweetness and richness 
combine and make tho result magnificent and holy. 
Ther^ore, in the physical and spiritual laws which govern 
man and his nature, who knows the depth, the worth, 
the greatness of their harmony, when he shall be capable 
qf evoking it }** 

"Ua! hal" laughed the great lawyer still louder, "he 
had better stop in college, and settle the inflections of a 
Greek participle, or the altitude of the disputed triangle, 
than preach such nonsense to the world." 

" He's not likely to follow your advice, Vemey, for he 
came up to town yesterday with Redtape, and is going 
with him incognito to-night, to see a precious portion 
of the Huggins* estate— that is Slink's lodging-house on 
Saffron HUl I" 

" Ha 1 ha I the moral Newton." 

The girl never stayed till she reached the pestiferous 
court, running towards Peter Street, at the back of 
Saffron Hill, whero one Slink farmed Huggins* ac- 
commodation to the general public at two-pence per night. 
She stayed here, however, for she did not possess the 
" open sesame " of a penny, and Slink was as inexorable as 
the Fates themselves. Just, however, as any new form of 
temptation, that had crossed her path, would have found 
her frail, (so unstable are the motives and resolves of 
ignorance and misery,) an old beggar on crutches crawled 
through the archway. An old violin in a green bag 
was swung round his nock, and a little dog, called 
Kite, was at his side. 

"Would ye be answerable to Slink (or the penny, 
Sawney?" asked tho girl, as the old man approached. 
" I've bin all the way to tlie forest, Sawney, and not 
a mite o* bread." 

The old man glanced down at the wretched basket, 
and then whined out with a broad Scotch acoent. "A 
mon can be no answerable, except for hiasel, lassie. But, 
if yell rin for a pot o' fburpenny, twa herringi*, o 



pon'nd of sausages, and the bran new loaf, (th' wee dnp 
o* comfortable is swinging in the kit here,) and don't 
muckle pick th' one, and sip th' other, I'll be no against 
a word to Slink, till ye can be up o' th' morn, and sell 
the wee bit o* flowers — so be rinning. Ay, ay, and ye'll 
no be objecting to free the sassangers bm'ne too when ye 
come back." With this necessary per centago upon his 
good word, ^Ir. Sawney, vdth a jerk -at the kit and " com- 
fortable," pushed open the lodging-house door and 
entered. Over and above imme^te payment of his 
nightly twopence, Mr. Sawney had the policy to add an 
additional penny, namely, one halfpenny for the next use 
of the firying pan (a thing of impoitance to the sausages,) 
and another for the use of an old easy chair, which ho 
was in the habit of making soft, by spreading the green 
bag, generally devoted to the kit and "comforta- 
ble^" upon his seat; the general company being less 
elegantly accommodated upon benches, and down-turned 
barrels. 

By the time the girl entered, her basket on one 
arm, and Sawney's goods on the other, two hundred and 
fifty to three hundred vagrants, of every age and character, 
were huddled in the infectious den i some lying on the 
floor, some crouched on tiie bendies, some leaning 
forward on tho dirty tables, some gambling with a few 
coppers, some feeding luxuriously, others greedily, some 
glancing on with ravenous and covetous gaze; some 
around the fire cooking their suppers; but heaven help 
such ! the majority without supper at all. She glanced 
timidly round, as if she expected a blow, or a rebuke, 
and then moved forward to a comer of the room, filled 
with a huddled group of women and children. But the 
Scotch fiddler calLeid her peremptorily back. — "Tout 
lassie, tho guid word's spoken, so come quickly to th' 
bru'ning o' th' sassangers, and th' mixing o' th' wee bit 
o' mustard. D'ye heur, lass ?" She obeyed ; and the 
violets covered by her ragged apron, drooped in the 
warmth of the fire, whilst the coarse viands spluttered in 
the seething pan, and hissed, and leapt, well guarded by 
the bej^gar's greedy eye. But no sooner was his meal 
set before him to its fullest fraction, tlie comer of the 
dirty table covered by the various items of the feast, and 
Kite the dog perched upon- its hind legs watching for 
the expectant bit, with eyes as sedulous as those of the 
twenty hungry fiuies which looked on, tlian pushing 
through the crowd of women, the vagrant knelt down 
beside a mere handful of straw, on which was huddled a 
sleeping child, so gaunt, so mere a skeleton, so frail, that 
it might, there sleeping, have passed for a Theban 
mummy, bom and cradled three thousand years ago. 

" Biddy, his mother," said one of the women, in reply 
to the vagrant's question, "spouted Pafs fiddle, and 
hav'n bin heard of since; and left him here with nothing 
but a tea-pot o' water." 

As the child's pale shrunken fiioe lay so deathlike thus 
before her, the fall sin of the nighf s dram, and all its 
consequences, touched the vagrant's soul to tears; but 
penitence and tears were of short duration, for as she moved 
away again, evidently on some intent for the benefit of 
the little sleeper, one of a group of five or six flashily 
dressed young fellows, seated on benches round a small 
square table, on which were pipes, pewter pots, a gin- 
bottle, and a dip candle in a greasy old tin candlestick, seized 
her by the waist, and forcing her to sit beside him, urged 
her not in vain, to drink ; till with dishevelled hair, 
bright eyes, loud laughter, merry voice, she was amongst 
the very wildest of that promiscuous multitude. For 
though the hungry and the penniless shrunk as it were 
within themselves still more, the coarse laughter, the 
bmtal jest were soon general; for the Scotch fiddler 
having sunk into a soddened sleep over the remnants of his 
supper, the boldest had seized the relics of the "com- 
fortable," and were boisterous over both its flavour and 
the theft 

This sensnal revdry of the crime, liccntiousnei^ da- 
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pravity, anil igi.araQcc, wbicb (oeiMy, throagli pest md 
luar lioiucs, such as wm Ihit of Slinli'B. breeds snil foiter:^ 
in lU bDMim with blind btaiiCf, wu at its full height. 
«lien a munan, muving away froui thla corner tonards the 
firrpUni with h«r tUeping child, ^ little Iriih lad waa 
a«eii iiittdn; upriglit in liii bad, with eager boe, and rolling, 
■Ightleea ejet, a* If liatenlfiB to catch aame ainglo voice 
from ODt the upraar. It wu for the Ttgrvit^i. The 
inilniit be heard it, hs called out to her implorini^ly. 
TYue to the dirineneM of the womanly nature witliiii lier, 
iho warded otT the reatraining handi, smoothed down her 
wild hair, and went towardi the child. He wu pearebing 
•ainl; in the Btraw about him, when she took hii handi 
but the moment be felt it, he half leapt up, and clang 
arannd her, 

" Uavn't jou bronght me tonuithiog?" be asked 
oogvrly. " I'm verj hnngry." She corend lier (ace 
•teh her handt, though he was sightless. 
"Nothing?" be ashed again, piteoosly. 
" No, Pat. Somo girlj robbed me." 
" Notbiug, " he again noid ; and hla dghlleas eyes 
iookad as if they saw within her verj soul. 

" Only some ilolets from the forait, Fat," she swd 

softlj', " and JOB want " 

" Oh. lot me feel them, tmell them," he replied eagerly. 
" Oh, do 1" Sbe crept away sobdned, her contrition 
maldag her an wigel for the moment. 

8lie I«)i£ the rioleta from where they bad grown hit 
In the beat and smoke, and where they had been troddi 
under loot, ihook ont their hllen leaves, and filled 
na old inontless JDgfrom the large waterbatt in tbedamp 
cellsr below, and, pntting In the violets, brooght " 
the bUnd child's bed. 

Be had been again searching in the straw, a 
one bid ioBt told him that hii mother had pawned the 
violin. He, however, bent down towards the flowers 
iJiH girl touched liim. and inhaled, with greedy sen' 
Ibeir reviving odoor, as if it flowed inwiud to his eoid, 
and dissipated laognorand pitin. 

" Sweet, sweet," ho said to the girl, " so cool and 
too. If the kiChad been here, and 1 eonid have plsytd 
'em a little tone, it would be thanking 'em for coming." 
Again he searched amiidst the straw, as ^r something that 
tin Uien bad been ever by his side. 

The vagrant knew the blind cbiU's love (br his poor 
fiddle i she stole nnheeded across the floor, took SownCT's 
kit from behind the chair where it hung, not, hot 
wilhont a growl from Kite, and brought It to him. 
felt it, took it; ran his little wasted fingen ah^ng Ihe 
strings, and then drawing the bow across, commenoed 
without other preparatinn, a melody so simple, so tonch 
ing, BO without ait, yet so marvelhnuly liquid, so mnning 
ont from sweetness into sweetness, as not only to show 
that, thongh blind to outward some, the light wilhin tbo 
K>al wa* large and pore, but, that had Ihe flowers had 
voices, they coald not have told of summer winds, of 
■bade, of cnnlight, of waving (em and grasi, by sweeter, 
and by more enraptured melody 1 

And yet, and yet, far above the iwcetnesa of Ihe sound 
lUelf, was the power of its wnndetfltl melaphysie influ- 
ence oier the leer, the jest, the dram, the brawl, the 
cars«, the sin, and aa if these, like a miit, had Allien 
away, a porer nature was appealed to, and onswered. For 
the Teiy worst of the tbleres, the dnmkards, Ihe brawlers, 
iped themselves, with eager faces, round 



linnrj abatract gaia, looking keenly on, bat, 
coming Jn through the opening door, be of the falling 



HOW TO LIVE WITH ONE'S FRIENDS. 



Iv yon would be loved ai 
criticifim upon thaso nitl 
of people w 
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bcautlfally shown hy the old poets, hi Ihdr 
Orphean Fables, declared by tint very influence, that 
lh«« are qnalitlea in Ihe nature of all men, which 
only rwfoire, like mosic, to be dUcreclly tnnched. to 
•aUur, whilst such InSaence bwlB, Ihs worst degntda- 
tiOB, asd la arrest, with iron liand, even the mrses of a 



you live. The number 
have taken out judges' patents for them- 
'ery large in any society. Now, it would be honl 
lor a man to live with another who was always criticising 
hia acliaoa, even if it were kindly and just criticiam. It 
would be like living between the glasses ofa microscope. 
But these self-elocted judges, like tlicir prototypes, ore 
very apt to have the persona they judge bronght beliiH 
them in the guise of culprits. 

One uf the most provoking forms of the criticism above 
alluded to, is that which may be called criticism over the 
shoulder. " Had I been consulted," "had yoD listoned 
l4i me," " hut you always will." and such soraps of aan- 
lencca, may remind many of as of dissertations wbicli we 
have suffered and inllicted, and of which we cannot call 
to mind any soothing cflect. 

Another rule is, not to let familiarity swallow up all 
courtesy. Many of oi have a habit of saying Ijj those 
with whom wo live Euch tbinga as we sayabout stnngera 
behind their backs. Tliere is no place, however, where 
real politeness is of more value than where we mosUy 
think it would be superfluous. You maysay more truth, 
or, rather, speak out more plainly, to your aBsociates, but 
not kss coDrteousiy, than yon do to strangers. 

Again ; we must not ei|icct more from the society of 
our friends and companions than it can givoj and, espe- 
doUy, must not expect contrary tilings. 

Intimate friends and ivlatiouB should be careful, when 
tbcy go out into (he world together, or admit olbera to 
their o<m circle, that they do not make a bad use of 
the knowledge which tbey have gained of each other by 
their intimacy. Nothing is more common than this, and 
did it not mostly proccal from mere carelessness, it would 
be superlatively ongenerous. You seldom need wait for 
the written lifo of a man to hear about bis weaknesses, 
or what are supposed to be such, if yon know his intimate 
Erionds, at meet him in cani|)aay with them. 

LaslJy, in oonciliating those wc live willi, it is most 
sorely done, not by consultiog their interests, nor by 
giving way to their opinions, so much as by not oAendiug 
their tastes. "The moat refined part of us lies in this 
tdch is, perhaps, a result of out whole 
ly rate, is the region of our most subtla 
sympathies and anlipalUes." 

It may be said, that if the great principles of Chris- 
tianity wsre Dttoided (o, all such ndei, luggeations, and 
observationi as the above, would be needless. True 
ough I Great principles aro at the bottom of all things ; 
it (o ^ip'j them to daily life, many little roles, precaa- 
in>. Mid insights arc needed. Such things hold a 
iddle place between real life and principles, as formdoas 
tween matter and spirit — mouUUng tbo one, and 
expressing the other. 



i.RKTs ALWAYS AscKxpANT. — Tolents, whenever 
they have bad a snitoble (healrr, have never failed to 
emerge from obscnrity, andusume their proper rank ia 
ho estimation of the irorld. The jenlous pride of power 
niy altrmpt to repress, and crush them; the base and 
nalignant rancour of Impotent spleen, and envy — may 
Irite to embarrass and retard their flight ) but t hes e 
iflbrts, BO for from achieving thdr Ignoble purpose, so ftr 
f^m producing a discernible nbhquity, in the asoant of 
genuine, and vigorous talents, will serve only to increase 
their momentum, and mark their transit, with an ad- 
ililiDual stresm of glory. 
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"LOVED AT HOME." 

I NBVsm had a ten-pound note, I care not who may know, 
Nor golden brooch, nor silver chain, nor ought that's worn for show ; 
I've earned each meal I've had for years by honest daily toil. 
Yet few have had a merrier heart or woni a gladder smile. 

Loud demagogues have brawled for years, "you all shall soon be 

free;" 
But loud and firothy prophedes have gained no vote for me. 
I've heard the factions rave and rave, and plan and counter-plan. 
Yet ne'er perceived by all their schemer, I was a happier man. 

I'm proud to be an Englishman— there is no land on earth 
I should so much have gloried in — could I have picked my birth ; 
And nought ambition tempts me with, my spirit could have strung 
To higher aim, than simple rhyme in Shakspere's mother tongue. 

But I have had a blessed home, beneath whose humble roof 
A mother's nightly prayers for me were breathed without reproof; 
And where my aisters' dnstering love grew round my friendly stem. 
And looked into mine eyes with hope as I looked joy to them. 

Ye who have given my lips delight, and ye whoee friendly press. 
Has ever held my hand in yours to welcome and to bless ; 
Oh ye have ever heard me say, " Whatever else may come. 
There's no such joy on earth for man, as being ' loved at home.' " 

If pride could see my scanty room, some twelve feet six by ten, 
And take down all the chattels there, 'twould scarcely soil a pen ; 
But there arc years of mother's love— in letters week by week, 
A wealth that hearts can better weigh than tongues can aptly 
speak. 

And judging hence from what I've felt, whene'er I see a face 
Smile-lighted on the path of life, I'm certain I can trace 
The root whence that sweet influence can only truly come. 
The inward joy that fills the soul when we are *' loved at home." 

Hrnby Frank Lott. 

SLOW PEOPLE. 

PuLSONS of dull and lang:nid habits trail themselves 
sluggishly through life, as if some loathsome and ago- 
nising yiscns clogged every movement, and prevented all 
refreshing repose. Their substance is nothing but the 
slime of indolence, and their contracted snail-path is 
covered with their own pollution. There b no healthy 
alacrity in them, none of that vivacious energy which 
indicates either a vigorous body or a forcible mind. They 
drag themselves taridily to their toil, as if every joint 
were a socket of torture ; and touch the implements of 
industry as timidly as if they expected their effeminate 
flesh to adhere to whatever it handled. Work affords 
them no joy, and duty no delight ; they arc emasculated 
of all manly vigour, and have buried their conscience in 
their laziness. They are a sort of perpetual somnambu- 
list, walking through their sleep ; moving in a constant 
mystery, looking for their faculties, and forgetting what 
they are looking for; not able to find their work, or 
when they have found that, not able to find their hands; 
doing everything dreaming, and therefore everything con- 
fusedly and incompletely ; their work is a dxeam, their 
sleep a dream, not repose, not refreshment, but a slum- 
berous vision of rest, a dreaming queiy concerning 
sleep ; too late for everytliing, taking their passage when 
the ship has sailed, insuring their property when the 
house is burnt, locking the door when the goods are 
■tolen — men, whose bodies seem to have started in the 
iBce of existenoe before their minds were ready, and who 
are always gazing out vacantly as if they ezpMted their 
wits were coming up by the next anivaL 



MONTEZUMA M0GG8. 

"Now Moggs — ^you Moggs — good Moggs — dear Moggs I" 
said his wife, running through the chromatic scue of 
matrimonial address, and modulating her words and her 
tones from irritation into tenderness, "yes, Moggs, that's 
a good soul ! I do wish for once you would try to be a 
little useful to your family. Stay at home to day, Moggs, 
can't yon, while I do the washing ? It would be so plea- 
sant, Moggs, so like old times, to hear you whistling at 
your work, while I am busy at mine. 

And a smile of affection stole across the countenance 
of Mrs. Moggs, like a stray sunbeam on a cloudy day, 
breaking up the sharp and fixed lines of care into which 
her features had settled as an habitual expression, and 
causing her also to look as she did in the " old times, " to 
which she now so kindly referred. 

"Wont you, Moggs?" added she, laying her hand 
upon his shoulder, "it would be so pleasant, dear — 
would'n't it? I should not mind hard work, Moggs, 
if you were at work near me. " 

There was a tear, perhaps, twinkling in the eye of the 
wife, giving gentleness to the hard, stony look which she 
in general wore, caused by those unceasing troubles of her 
existence that leave no time for weeping. Perpetual 
struggle hardens the heart and dries up the source of 
tears. 

"Wont you, Moggs?" 

The idea of combined effort was a pleasant family 
picture to Mrs. Moggs, though it did involve not a little 
of toil. Still, to her loneliness it was a pleasant picture, 
accustomed as she had been to strive alone, and contin- 
ually, to support existence. But it seems that percep- 
tions of the pleasant and of the picturesque in such 
matters, differ essentially ; and Moggs, glancing through 
the sentimental, and beyond it, felt determined, as he 
always did, to avoid the trouble which it threatened. 

" Can't be, " responded Moggs, slightly shrugging his 
shoulder, as a hint to his wife that the weight of her 
hand was opprrasive. " Can't be, " continued he, as he 
set himself industriously, for in this he was industrious, 
to the consumption of the best part of the breakfast that 
was before him, a breakfast that had been, as usual, pro- 
\ided by his wife, and prepared by her, while Montezuma 
Moggs was fast asleep, an amusement to which., next to 
eating, Montezuma Moggs was greatly addicted when at 
home, as demanding the least possible effort and exer- 
tion on his part. Montezuma Moggs, you see, was, in 
some respects, not a little of an economist; and, as a rule, 
never made his appearance in the morning until firmly 
assured that break&st was quite ready. 

"Say ready — quite ready — and I will come," muttered 
he, in that sleepy debate between bed and breakfast which 
often consumes so much time. " Because," as Moggs 
wisely observed, " that half hour before breakfast, reflect- 
ing on sausages and speculating on coffee, if there is 
sausages and coffee, frets a man dreadfql, and docs him 
more harm than all the rest of the day put together. " 
Sagacious Moggs I 

Besides, Moggs has a great respect for himself, much 
more, probably, than he has for other people, being the 
respecter of a person, rather than of persons, and that 
person being himself. Moggs, therefore, disdains the 
kindling of fires, splitting wood, and all that, especially 
of frosty mornings, and eschews the putting on of kettles, 
well knowing that if ai^ individual is in the way when the 
aid of an individuid is required, there is likely to oe a 
requisition on the individual's seryioos. Montezuma 
Moggs understood how to "skulk; " and we all pompre* 
hend the ftct-, that to " skulk " judiciously is a fine politi, 
cal feature* saving much of wear and tear to the body 
cotporate. 

"Mend ooots, mind shop, tend baby! can't be," 
repeated Moggs, drahung the last drop from his cup, 
"boots, shops and baUes, must m«nd, mind and tend 
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themwlves, I'm going to do toiaethiog better thnn that ; " 
ud (0 Mogga ro9fl leieun^lj, timb hi9 tut, and deptrted, 
to abvU tho stnota, ta talk at the cornos, and to read 
the buUetiii-boBTds U thB newapsp^r offices. 

It nu ■ little sfaopi in one of the pOOTer ■ections or 
the city, wbero Mont«iinns Mogga reiid«l with hia Aunily, 
Mn. Mog|« Bod five jaienileii of that nuna tad nee; b 
afafip of the nuscelbuieoiu ord^Ff in which was oflered for 
•Me a little, but ■ tery little, of any thing, snd every 
thing ; one of ihoae distressed iMking ahops which bring 
a sensation of draarinesa orer the mind, and <rhirh cause 
aalokini; of iho heart before you have time to ask why 
you an Hddened ; a fnil and feeble barrier it leemi 
against penury and fainine, to yield at tbe approach of 
the gaunt enemy, a shop that has no aspect of businesa 
alMUt it, but compels you to think afdiatnuning for rent, 
of broken hearts, of aickness. aalfering, and itealh. 

It was a shop, moreover, n-e hare all seen tho like, 
with a bell to it, irbich rings out an announcement as we 
open the door, that, few and far between, there has been 
an anital in the way of a cuetotner, though it may be, 
u Mmetimei happens, that the bell, with ^ it< antnned 
■harpncas, ^s to tTiamph over tbe din of domestic aHairs 
in the little back-rocnn, which serves for parlour, and 
Utcben, and ball, and proves unavailing to spread the 
newa against the tarbnlent nlamour of noisy children and 
a vodferons wife. 

But be patient to the hut, even if the boll does prove 
insufficient to attract due attention to your majestic 
presence, whether you come to make purchases, or to 
avail yourself of the additional proffer made by tho sign 
appertaining to Moggs oiclnaively, nlative to " Boots 
and ahoea mended, " collateral to which you obaerve a 
I woik-bencbin tbe comer j stiU, be patient, and cause the 
energies of your heel to hold " wooden discourse " with 
I th« sanded floor, as emphatically you cry~~ 

" Shop I " and beat with pennies on tbe counter. 

Be patient ; for, look ye, Mra. Moi;ga will soon appear, 
with a flushed countenance and soiled garb, her youngest 
hope, if a young Moggs is to be called a hope, sobbing 
londly on its motb^a shoulder, while the unawed 
tlera within cairy on the war with increasing 



" Comin' I — what'a wanten ? " is the ahorp and some- 
wfaat diseoaTteou* reply, as Mrs. Moggs gives a shake of 
admonition to her peeriih little rh^e, and tonts half 
twok to the riotous asacmbUge in the rear. 

Now. we ask it of you as a special bvour, that you do 
not suffer any shadow of ofTenco to arise at tbe (bah of 
tctrbity that may manifest itaelfin the tones of Mrs. Mon- 
tcnna Moggs. According to our notion of the world, aa 
it goes, ahe, and auch as she, deserve nthor to be hon- 
ored than to provoke wrath by the defects of an unpol- 
ished and anguarded manner. Sbe lias her troubles, 
poor woman, gnawing cares, to which, in all likelihood, 
roars are but as the goraamer upon the wind, or aa the 
thiatle-down floating upon tho aummcr breeie ; and if 
I there be cash in your pocket, do not, after having caused 
1 1 tncb a turmoil, content yonnelf with simply asking where 
I Jonea residea. or Jenkins lives. It would be cruel, 
ed it would- Tme, Mrs. Moggs oipects little else 
I one of your dashing stylo and elegant appearance. 
Soch a cadi rarely conies to her but with some profitless 
query; yon look around at the spare candles, tlie [with- 
ering apples, and the forlorn groceries, speomona of 
which are affiled to the window-panes in triangular 

K'pChea of paste and papsr, apeak they not of poverty ' 
rchaae, then, if it be but a trifle. 
Hn. Hoggs, nnlnckily for herself, it possessed of i 
hwband. Husbands, Ihoy aiy, are oncn regardrfl as 
de^rahloi aaU some of thcni arc spoken of a* if they 
were » blcaslng. Hut If Iha opiuion of Mrs. Moggs were 
obtidntd on that teat*. It wonbl pnibably be aonewliat 
dillbNiM I ft» ba it known that the husband of Mrs. 



Moggs h of Che kind that is neither u 
tal. He belongs to that division which addicts itself 
munly to laziness, a speeiea of the biped called husband, 
which unfortunately is not to nn that wo seek for the 
oimen only in muieums. Wo know not whether 
ntemma Moggs was or was not bom lasy ; nor shall 
undertake to decide tliat laziness ia an inherent qus- 
; bnt OS Mrs. Moggs was herself a thrifty, point- 
ing woman, as women, to their credit be it apokeu, 
apt to be, her laiy husband, as laiy husbands wilt, in 
all sucheascs, continued to grow and to increase in laiineas, 
ihifting every care from bis own broad shoulders to any 
rther shoulders, whether broad or narrow, strong or weak, 
iiey had no cruveii shrinkings from the load; Moggs 
iontenting himself in an indolence which must bo seen 
o be appreciated by those husbands or wives, who per- 
'orm their tasks in this great work-shop of baman effbrt 
rith becoming seal, and with consdentioua aaaiduily, 
■egsrding laiinesa as s sin oguinat the great purposea ■ ' 
,hcir being. If this assumption be tme, as we suapeet 
t is, Monteiuma Mogga has much to answer fbr ; though 
t is a common occumnce thia foiling back into imbecility, 
if there be any one at hand willing to ply the oar, as too often 
shown in tbe fact that tbe children of the indui 
willing to let their parents work, while the energetic wile 
■■-s a drag upon her in the shape of a lounging faosbond. 
Yes, Mra. Moggs belongs to the numerous claia of 
imen who have what ia well called " a trying time of 
" You miy recognise them in the street, by their 
look of premature age, anxious, hoUow-eyed, and worn to 
shadows. Then ia a whole biatoiy in every line of their 

which tells of unceasing trouble ; and their 
quick movement as they press onward regardless c 
hat begirta the way, indicates those who have no thought 
o spare from their own immediate necessities, for com- 
nent upon tho gay and flaunting world. Little does 
)itentation know, as it flashes by in satined arrogance 
and jewelled pride, of the sorrow it may jostle from it 
1 and perhaps it is happy for us aa wo move along i. 
s snd pleasantness, not to comprebcnd that the 
glance which meetd our own conies from the bleakncaa of a 
withered heart, withered by penury's onceasing preseoca. 
Moggs is in fault — ay, Montezuma Mogga — what 1 he 
mend boots, mind shop, tend baby, " bringing down 
bis lofty aspirations for the fiitnre to be cabined within 
the miserable confines of tlie present I 
Hard work f " ineera Mi^ga ; " 
himself down to hard work, tliere he may set — nothing 
:lae but bard work will ever come to him — but if he 
vant do bard work, then something easier wiU be sure It 
omo toddlin' along sooner or later. " 

Montezuma Mogga had a turn for politics ; aud foi 
many a year he cihibited great activity in that respect, 
believing confidently that good luck to himself might 
grow from town-meetings and etectionsi and you may 
havo observed him on the platform when oratory addressed 
tbe " masses, " or on the election-ground with a placard 
to hia button, and a whole handful of tickets. But his 
Inck did not seem to wear that abapo; and politically, 
MoiiCetuma Mogga at last took Ids place in tbe " innu- 
merable caravan " of the disappointed- And thus, in 
turn, has be rourled Fortune in all her phases, « 
a smile of reoognition from the blind goddess, 
world never knows its nobbTst sons; and Mont 
Moggs was left to sorrow and deapair. 

(\>uld be have been honoured vrith a tolty comni 
Monteinma Moggs might have set forth to a revel In tbe 
halls of his namesake ; but as ono of the rank and file, he 
could not think of it. And in private convenation with 
his t>iend, sneering Qniggens, to whose captioiisncss and 
I'riticiim Moggs submiCled on tho score of the cigars o< 
sionolly derivable from that source, bo ventured 
Bubjoined remsoki relative to hia military d 

" What I want, " said M(^^, " is a largo ■ 
glory, and a bigger shore of pay; a man like me ongbt ta 
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havo plenty of bothj glory, to swagger about with, while 
the people run into the street to stare at Moggs^ all 
whiskers and glory, and plenty of nay, to make the glory 
shine, and to set it off. I wouldn t mind, besides, if I 
did have a nice little wound or two, if they've got any 
that don't hurt much, so that I might have my arm in a 
sling, or a black patch on my countenance. But if I 
was only one of the rank and file, I'm very much afraid 
I might have considerable more of knocks that would 
hurt a great deal, than I should of either the pay or the 
glory i that is what troubles mo in the milintary way. 
But make me a gineral, and then, I'll talk to you about 
the matter, make me a gineral ossifer, with the commis- 
sion, and the feathers, and the cocked hat, plenty of pay, 
and a large slice of rations, there's nothing like rations, 
and then I'll talk to you like a book. Then I'll pledge 
you my lives, and my fortunes, and my sacred honours, 
all of 'em, that I will furnish the genius whenever it is 
wanted, genius in great big gloves, monstrous long boots, 
and astride of a hoss that scatters the little boys like 
Boston, whenever I touch the critter with my long spurs, 
to astonish the ladies. Oh, get outl do you think I 
couldn't play at gineral, and look black as thunder, for 
such pay as gincrals get ? I'd do it for half the money, 
and I'd not only do it cheaper, but considerable better 
than you ever see it done the best Fourth of July you 
ever met with. At present, I know I've not much 
rations, and no money at all, money's skarse, but as for 
genus, look at my eye, isn't genus there ? I tell you, 
Quiggens, I've so much genus that I can't work. When 
a man's genus b a workin' in hb upper story, and mine 
always is, then his hands has to be idle, so 's not to 
interrupt his genus. " 

" Yes, " responded Quiggens, who is rather of the 
satirical turn, *' yes, you've got so much genus in your 
upper story that it has made a hole in the crown of your 
hat, so it con see what sort of weather is going on out of 
doors, and it is yonr genus, I reckon, that's peeping out 
of your elbows. Why don't you ask your genus to patch 
your knees, and to mend the holes in your boots ? " 

" QuifTK^ns, go 'way, Quiggens, you're of the common 
natur*, Quiggens, a vulgar fraction, Quiggens ; and you 
can't understand an indiwidooal who has a mind inside of 
his hat, and a whole soul packed away under his jackets 
I'm always thinkin' on what I'm going to be, and a pre- 
parin' myself for what natur^ intended, though I don't 
know exactly what it is yet. But I don't believe that 
sich a man as Montezuma Moggs was brought into the 
world only to put patches on shoes, and to heel-tap 
people's boot«. No, Quiggens, no, it can't be, Quiggens 1 
But you don't understand, and I'll have to talk to my 
genus. It's the only friend I have." 

"Why don't you ask your genus to lend you a fip then, 
or see whether it's got any cigars to give away, " replied 
Qoiggcns, contemptuously, as he walked up the street, 
while Moggs, in offended majesty, stalked sulkily off in 
another direction. " 

" I would go somewhcres, if I only knew where to go 
to, " soliloquized Moggs, as he strolled slowly along the 
deserted streets ; " but when there's no wheres to go to, 
then I suppose a person must go home, specially of cold 
nights like this, when the thermometer is down as far as 
Nero, and acts cruel on the 'countenance. It*s always 
colder, too, when there's nobody about but yourself, you 
get yoiur own share and every body el.«c's besides j and 
if s lucky if you are not friz. Why don't they have gloves 
for people's noses ? I ought to have a carriage, yes, and 
horses, ay, and a coloured gemman to drive 'em, to say 
nothing of a big house warmed all over, with curtains to 
the windows. And why have n't I ? Is n't Montezuma 
Moggs as good as any body, is n't he as big. as full of 
genua ? It's cold now, a fbotin' it round. But here's 
home, here's where you must 'go when you don't know 
what to do with yourself. Whenever a man tells you he 
hnn nowlieres to go to, or my he's goin* nowhere*, that 



man's a crawlin' home, because he can't help it. Well, 
well, there's nothin' else to be did, and so somebody 
must turn out and let me in home. " 

It appeared, however, that Montezuma Moggs erred in 
part, in this calculation. It ia true enough that he 
knocked and knocked for admiaiion at the door of his 
domicile ; but the muscular effort thus employed seemed 
to serve no other puiposo than that of exercise. Tired 
with the employment of his hands in this regard, Moggs 
resorted to his feet, then tried his knee, and anon his 
back, after the usual desperate variety of such appeal 
resorted to by the "great locked out," when they 
become a little savage or so at the delay to which they 
are subjected. Sometimes, also, he would rap fiercely, 
and then apply his eye to the key-hole, as if to watch for 
the effect of his rapping. " I don't sec'em, " groaned he. 
And then, again, his ear would be placed against the lock, 
" I don't hear 'em either. " There were moments when 
ho would frantically kick the door, and then rush as fran- 
tically to the middle of the street, to look at the windows ; 
but no sign of aninuition peered forth within to cheer 
him. After full an hour of toil and hope deferred, 
Montezuma Moggs tossed his arms aloft in despair, let 
them fall listlessly at his side, and then sat down on 
the curb-stone to weep, while the neighbours looked at 
him from their respective vrindows; a benevolent few, 
not afraid of catching cold, c(;ming down to him with 
their condolemcnts. None, however, offered a resting 
place to the homeless, unsheltered and despairing Moggs. 

In the course of his musings and mournings, as he sat 
chattering with cold, a loosened paving-stone arrested his 
attention ; and, with the instinct of geoius, which catches 
comfort and assistance from means apparently the most 
trivial, and unpromising in their aspect, the paving-stone 
seemed to impart an idea to Montezuma Moggs, in this 
" liis last and fcarfnlest extremity. " Grappling this new 
weapon in both his hands, ho raised and poised it aloft. 

" I shall make a ten-strike now, " exclaimed he, as he 
launched the missile at the door with herculean force, 
and Limself remained in classic attitude watching the elTect 
of the shot, as the door groaned, and creaked, and sjilin- 
torod under the unwonted infliction. Still, however, it 
did not give way before this application of force, though 
the prospect was encouraging. The observers lauglied, 
Moggs chuckled, the dogs barked louder tliun before ; 
and indeed it seemed all round as if a new light had buen 
cast upon the subject. 

" Hongcore ! " cried somebody. 

" I will, " said Moggs, preparing to demonstrate 
accordingly. 

"Stop there," said the voice of Mrs. Montezuma 
Moggs, as she raised the window, " if you hongcore the 
door of this'ere house again, I'll call the watt^, to see 
what he thinks of such doings, I will. And now, once 
for all, you can't come in here to night." 

" Can't, indeed 1 — ^why can't I ? — ^not come into my 
own house? Do you call this a free country, on the 
gineral average, if such rebellions arc to be tolerated ? " 

" Your house, Mr. Moggs, yours ? who pays the rent^ 
Moggs, who feeds you and the children, Moggs — ^who 
finds the fire and every thing else ? Tell us that ? " 

This was isomewhat of the nature of a home-thrust, 
and Moggs, rather conscience-stricken, was dumb- 
founded and appalled. Moggs was very cold, and there- 
fore, for the time being, deficient in his usual pride and 
self-esteem, leaving himself more penious to the assault 
of reproach from without and within, than he would have 
been in a more genial state of the atmosphere. No man 
is courageous when he ii thoroughly chilled } and it had 
become palntVdly evident that this was not a momentary 
riot, but an enduring revolution, through the interme- 
dium of a civil war. 

" Ho, ho I " fiiintly responded Moggs, thous^h once 
more preparing to carry the citadel by storm, " V{\ settle 
this business in a twinkling. " 
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ADything but cold rratcr in ([oanlit; tl a crisis like 
ibis, Wtio could enduio ■ »howor-t»tb under anch 
nngeniiil circamstuicn. Not PrieaaoiU liioiEelf. Tt is 
not, thun, to be wondered at thnt MoDtainaiii Mogga 
now nulled, having uDthing in him of the amphibious 

"Wstor i« cheip, Mr. Uoggaj and joa'd better take 
kecr. There's •erend bockels yet up here of uhtoiiiiiidd 
iwld water, sU c^ wbicli is ai your aernce nithont charge, 
won't ask fou Dotbiu', Msggs, lor your waahin'i and if 
fOii'n; faverish, oiiy bo it will do you good. " 

Ererybody laaghed, ae you kiiiDS eTerybody will, at 
any utbc-r body's niisfortune or disaster. Eterybody 
laughed but Moggs, and he ahiiered. 

"I'Usatlinly ketch my death, ■■mosnod hei " I'll be 
(ta, standing straight up, like a big iucle. Call being 
fris bard an easy thing I .- I'd rather be biled any time. 
What shall I do — what shall I do i " 

" Pethapa they'll put you \a an ice-hou*e, and kiver 
you op with tan till summer oomes, you'd be good for 
sometjuag then, which ta more nor you are now, " ob- 
served Mrs. MoggB, from the windoir. 

" Quit twitting a man with hie misfartuoes, " whined 
Uunteiuma, o( the now broken heart. 

" Why, my dacli! " 

■Y-e-e-e — y-B-e-a I that's it, 1 ani a dnok, indeed I 
but by momiug I'll lie only a saow-bnll, the boys will 
take my heiad for a mow-bill. What shall I do, I guvs 
up, and I gnvs in. 

" Well, I'll tell yau, Uonteiuma Mogga, what you 

ut do to be thawed. Promise me faiLhluJly Only to 
work half at hard aa 1 do, and you may come to the fire, 
Len-plats stave is almost red-hot. Promise to mend 
boota, mind shop, and tend baby; them's the terms, that's 
the priCD of adniigBion. '' 

Hard terms, certainly, the severed of tenna, but then 
bard terms, and severe termi, ore good terms, if no other 
lermi are to be luul. One must da the beat ho ran in 
world, if it be impentive upon him to do aametliin|[, 
as it etidently «aa in Mogga' case. 

" I pronuse," shiTcred Mogga. 

" Promise what ? " 

" T-t-to lead baby, m-m-mind ahop, and m-m-mend 
boots 1 " and the vanquished Mogga sank down exhaiuted, 
prmiog beyond the possibility of donbt, that cold water, 
when skillully applied of a cold night, is the aovereignest 
' ' g on earth for the cure of "genul" in its lazier 

. is but juttice, hawover, to slate, that Moggi kept 
hie nnrd lythfully. In which he contradicted the general 
eipecialion, whicli, with reason enough in the main, 
places but little reliance on promises; and ha became, 
(■ir him, quite an industrioas person. His wifb** buckets 
served as a continual remembrancer, But Urs. Hoggi 

J' onilCad over bis defeat; and, though ooee oom- 
p«Uod to harahneas, continued to be to Uonleiuma a 
most excellent wife. The shop looka liwly now, and the 
bell lo the door is removed ; for Moggs with his rat-tst- 
tal, is ever at hia post, doing admired eiecution on the 
dila)iidated boots sod shoes. The Moggses prosper, and 
all through the efficacy of a bucket of cold water. We 
should not wonder if, in the end, the Hoggs' lamily were 

ecome rich, Ihrougb tlia faroe of indoalry, and with- 
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TiiK HutaaBBV Taas. — The mulberry tree i* nnl- 
t«nally known luit la put forth ila bnda and leares till 
tb« Scwon is so IWr advanced, that, in the ordinary 
■xnava of (rvenl*. there ta □<> inrlrnient WMtltcr to be 
approbiindK!. It ha>. Ihmuforo, been nailed the wisest 
of CMCh and in hanhUy it i* adopted as an hien^lyphic 
v( wisdom, whoaa pnipcity is to spcsJi and to do all 
tilings la tq^amutt sesMn. 



MY LAUWDKESS.' 
RlJiOBB, host thou an attachment to pbUM? 
phrenological phrase, is the organ of inhabitiveness folly 
dsveloped 1 Da«« thy heart yearn aTti^ the placea, aa 
well aa the petaona hived of old ! Is the house thou beat 
once lived in dear to tbeo ? If thou canat anawer truly 
in the affirmative, then viill 1 crave thy attention f 
moment before 1 begin my little story. If thon ani 
"nay,"than, I pray Ihee tu pass over the neit paragraph, 
for it will interest thee no more than colours please the 
blind man. 

The place I am about to tecnmmeod to your notio 
as far OS I am aware, (|uite nnknown to fiune. It may 
bare bad its "mute inglorious Uiltons," "guiltleu 
CromweUs," and the like, perhops, oven loud-singing, 
glorious Uiltona, and great CromweUs ; but the memory 
of them, if such they were, bas long aiaco depsrttd, and 
" tbe place which knew them, kuowa them no mo. 
Some years ago, to suit (be convenience of bnainei 
was obliged la live in LiindoD, near tbe Ions of Court, 
and, to snlt the inconvenience of a scanty purse, it 
necessary that my lodging should be cheap, I went forth 
in quest of an abiding-place. 

There was a solemn dingy grandaor about the genaml 
aspect of Chancery Lane which took ny fancy. Tba 
litfuj Sittings of barristers acroaa the stnet bad a great 
charm fbr me. Their flawing robet, imcoutb wigs, flut- 
tering papers, hurried steps, and grave, worried faces 
(wearing generally a noH irn tangtn sort of eipreasion) 
had a (ascinating power on a conveyancer's clerk. When- 
ever I come across one of tbeae enviable mortals, I goied 
at him with eontemplaCiva interest, and quoted Dr. Watt's 
beautiftd and appropriate line— 

" T)iii man's hui a pictun of "lal / iu»j bf ■" 
Fired with a noble desire of becoming familiar with my 
flitura self, I laquired the rent of some lodginga In thia 
notable street; I waa struck dumb by the reply, and bade 
adieu to all hope of residing in Chancery Lane for many 
years to oome. Uolborn was noisy, vulgar, broad, and 
trivial by comparison. The etr^eta leading from it wne 
objcctioDablo on vnrioni grounds; Fetter Lane was too 
narrow and too busy ; Brook Street was too dark and too 
dull ; Gray's Inn Lane loo lively, by reason of innu 
rable goaaipjng Jew-brokers and women, to say nothing 
of caged larks and squalling children; King Street was 
highly respectable, but it looked what housemaids call 
" stuck up ;" besides, it was opposite Utile Queen Street, 
to which I have an enduring antipathy ; Southampton 
Buildings and Fumiv^'a Inn were abut out to me, for the 
same reason as Chancery Lane- I bod nearly given up 
Holbom, and its trihularies, in despair, when I found 
myself in Baillett'a Buildings. Renler, do you know tbe 
spot? It is unpretending, quiet, and cheap. It lies on 
tbe Boiklh aide of Uolborn, near the aommlt of that hill, 
■hicb must onm have been so beautiful, when a hill in 
London meant a grieti natural elevation of tbe ground ; 
when Ikt FItfl and Me old Bournt wore riiers, and flowed 
away plesuntly to eye and car. In thoso far-off days, 
which the mind of a Londoner refnaeth to reahie, when 
the great city was not, «* tbe Romana came, saw, 
Irird to conqoer. When tbe long-haired Trinobantea 
built flnycoltages, or hunted deer and wolves onthegr«n 
hill of Holbom, the spot wbifch is now Baitletf a Build- 
ings, must have exulted admiration even in the breasts of 
our unshorn, wood-dywl, untaught ancestors. Probably, 
luioriant forest-treea waved graeefutly where now stw ' 
stifl' rows of brick house* ; whew man has apread I 
gr«y sbms pavement, natuie then spread out her carpet 
of bright green raosa, thieker and aolter than the wonders 
of Ibo looms of Aimlnaler. On this very apot the lordljr 
savage might pause to gate around. There Uy liie br 
■liter Thames, bright in the aunbeani*, with h«rc 
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thcYe a light coracle shooting athwart its glittering tide ; 
beyond that Btretched the distant chain of the Surrey 
hills, with their gentle outlines and soft colouring ; while 
close at hand, on all sides of him^ were tangled thickets^ 
bubbling springs, and the edge of a vast forest, which 
covered all the lands for many miles to the north. Such, 
reader, was the condition of the little street we love, and 
its environment, some two thousand years ago. Changed, 
as it is now, " that great goddess, Mutabilitie," will, 
doubtless, produce as great a diange from the present state 
of things in two thousand more years. 

I am, however, getting too speculative for a story- 
teller already, and must decline investigating the causes 
of such a change, leaving it as a subject for a foture article 
in this journal, to be especially addressed to conquerors, 
merchants, manufacturers, and the diflfusers of useful 
knowledge. To return to Bartlett's Buildings : — It is a 
short street, with no carriage thoroughfare ; it is of a 
moderate width, the end communicating with Holbom 
being suddenly narrowed, and bearing the same propor- 
tion to the rc.st of the street that the neck of a wine-bottle 
does to its body. 

After pacing up one side of this quiet street, and down 
the other, my eye caught this inscription in a window on 
the ground floor, " Lodgings to let furnished." I imme- 
diately knocked at the door ; it was opened by a curly- 
headed boy of about nine years of age, who stare<l at me 
for a moment, with a bright, scrutinizing eye. " I want 
to see the lodgings, my boy," said I. 

" Yes, Sir, I'U run and tell mother." 

Ho skipped up the first flight of stairs, and then 
bunging over the banisters, with his eye fixed on me, 
he shouted out like a young Stentor, " Mother ; hero's 
a gentleman come to see the lodgings; shall I show 
them ?" 

After a pause I heard a door open above, and a musical, 
mild voice answered in a suppressed tone, " No, my dear, 
say I will come down directly." 

The child came down to me again, and bawled out, in a 
cheerful, friendly way, " Mother will come down directly. 
Sir." 

It struck me, that if his mother had half a dozen 
children, and they all had such good lungs, the house 
would not suit me. 

" How many brothers and sisters have you, my little 
man . 

" I have not got any ; why do you ask ? " said the child, 
with an inquisitive look. 

" Because I wished to know." 

" Oh ! perhaps you know mother. Sir. Would you like 
to know how she is to day ? he inquired in an honest 
simple tone, as if it were quite natural that all persons 
should care to know how his mother was. 

I was taken with the boy's easy, yet perfectly childlike 
manner; it was clear to my mind that he was well 
brought up, and had never b^n subject to any but kind 
treatment. Such a thing as a rebuff or a shiu^ answer, 
was evidently beyond his experience. I replied in a good- 
natured tone, " certainly, I should like to know how your 
mother is." 

""Why, she says she is better; but I do not think 
she is, for after she luis worked a little while, she is 
obliged to lie down to rest." 

" Then why does she work ?" 

" Why if she did not do dress-making, we should not 
have any money to pay for our room, or to buy things te 
eat, or to pay for my school. But," added the boy, with 
more animation, "I shall soon be old enough to go 
out and earn some money, you know, and then mother is 
to have a room out in the country. The doctor says 
if she had fresh air, she would soon be well again." 

" Then your mother u not the land-lady?" 

'' Oh, no. Sir ; Mrs. Green is the land-lady, and a very 
nice lady she is, too. Mother says she ii one of tho best 
women she ever knew ; she has gone out to market now. 



While she is away, mother and I will mind the door and 
wait on the lodgers. 

" Indeed ! And what is your name ? " 

" Charley Wallis, Sir." 

At this moment I heard a slight movement on tho 
stairs, and looking up, I saw a tall graceful woman, in a 
plain black gown, of the poorest material, but scrupulously 
neat. A clean muslin cap covered one of the finest 
shaped heads I have ever seen, and the cotton gown hung 
about a figure emaciated by sorrow or sickness, but very 
finely proportioned. Her fece was one of those which 
are rarely seen, and when seen are never forgotten. It 
was not beautiful, for the features were irregular ; but its 
clear, marble paleness, the sorrowful earnest expression of 
the eyes, and the patient suffering of the mouth, had an irre • 
sistable attraction, which was increased by the quality of her 
voice. It was remarkable for its fulness and melodious 
tone. She appeared to be about thirty years of age. Her 
carriage and manners were so quiet (not to say dignified), 
so unlike other women of her station, that I assumed in- 
voluntarily a respectful manner towards her. We went up 
to the fbst floor to look at the rooms which were to 
let. I found that they were dean, comfortable, and 
moderate in price. There were no other lodgers in the 
house at that time but Mrs. Wallis herself. Mrs. Green 
and her husband occupied the ground-floor ; and her son, 
a young man, hod a bed-room above, on the second-floor. 
Everything I saw about the house pleased me, and I 
promised to call to-morrow, at a certain hour, and see 
Mrs. Green herself. 

Little Charley, who had attended us very closely all the 
time, said, as he opened the street-door to let me out, 

" I hope you will really come and live here. Sir." 

" It is very likely that I shall. But why do you 
wish it ? " 

" Because I like you. Sir ; and I think you will like to 
come and live with mother and Mrs. Green." 

His mother smiled and stroked his hair, but did not 
reprove his familiarity; she merely said, " He is rather 
free spoken. Sir, but he is a good little boy, and does not 
fear anybody." 

" That is well," said I ; " there is every chance, if I 
may judge by the face, of his growing up into a truthful 
honest man." 

" God grant he may," said the poor woman, with visible 
emotion, and she pressed his rosy face affectionately 
against her side, and looked down on him with a search- 
ing glance. I wished them good morning, and left the 
house. 

In a very few days I was comfortably installed in my 
new lodgings at Mrs. Green's, Bartletfs Buildings. Mrs. 
Grreen was a dapper little woman, with bright black eyes 
and a remarkably cheerful smile. She had once been 
pretty ; nay, when dressed in her best lavender silk gown 
and clean lace cap, with rose-coloured ribbons, she was 
pretty still. But this gorgeous attire was reserved for 
Sunday afternoons, when I was generally from home ; how- 
ever, when I happened to return before eleven on Sunday 
night> I was generally favoured with a sight of Mrs. 
Grreen, in full splendour, as she opened the door to let 
me in. The first time that this happened, I was so 
dauled by her appearance, that I could not forbear 
making some complimentary remarks on it. The good 
woman looked a little shocked, and, at the same time, very 
much pleased. 

" La, Sir ! what will you say next ? Of course, one 
should look a.littlo decent on Sundays, or we might just 
as well be heathens, you know. Sir; and as the minister 
said to day, it is a shocking sin to break the Sabbath, and 
not to make no difference between Sundays and working- 
days, like savages, and nuticals, and atheists, and such 
like. No, no 1 as I said to Blrs. Wallb this morning, 
' Mrs. Wallis,' said I, ' Sunday is Sunday,' and I hope I 
shall always act aooordingly; and dean myself and go to 
church, as is proper, and Icaire fhingi to rights and com- 
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fijrtable, like * Christiui ougli 
uiJ ilirBp iball be." 

■' Qoile right, Mrs. Green," I replied. "ABd doej Mri. 
Wmllii go to church, loo V 

" Whj, no, Sir," and the UttEe wonuui looked sadly 
■y. " I SQi eorry to bbj it, hot 
ve enough to go to s place of public 
be (O much wondered ■(." con- 
I tiaosd ibe, lowering her voice, and rueuming her usual 
kindlj look, and Ehuttlng the door carefully, fur *he 
bad followed me into my parlonr, " she hsi hod a heavy 
affliction, poiu- dear ! But as I UU her, it is written in 
the Bible, ' whom the Lord loteth lie cluutencth.' " 

I will confess to you. reader, IhaC from the first 
__nient I uw her, Mrs. Wallis had interested mo very 
mud. Ttiere was evidently some mystery about her, 
which I was not sorrj to have solved. 

" Pray ait down a moment. Mri. Green," said I. 

Kni so, your friend, Mrs. Wallis, has bad a heavy 

liction. The toss of her huiband, 1 auppoie .'" 

" Loss, indeed 1" and Mrs. Green glanced burriedly 
round the room, and began lu shako her head in a very 
sorpriiiDg way. "Poor thing! {loor thing! — you are a 
kind gentleman I know, and will feel for a poor detvlloty 
widow. Von won't despise her, like a great many would. 
She haa a way with her, a little proud, like, — for all the 
world like a real lidy,— which she moji be. perhsps. if we 

" Very Ukely, indeed !" I replied. " But what i/o you 
know about her.'" 

"Why, I'll tell you, Sir; that is, if you won't speak 
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you my word." 
" Well then, &r, you must know it was just four years 
come next Lady-day, as I was cIcsniDg tliese very firil- 
floor window- dllii, which I always do every Monday 
morning before you are up, what ihould 1 see but a 
coach come driving slowly down the street. The coich- 
oian was ■ looking flrsl on one side, and Iben on the 
other; and, I Iboaght to myself, I wonder what name he 
is looking for; when lo, and behohl, the coach stops at 
my Ter7 door. I was all in a flurry, and leaves my 
flannels and things here ; and down stairs I went, just aa 
I was, all in a ditiieTbil, as one may say. When 1 opened 
tlie door, there was a lady in black (for, as 1 aay, she dues 
look like a lady in her best things); that was Mrs. 
Wallis ; bnt she had got a thick veil over her face, so 
that I couldn't tell wliat she was like. She was all of a 
tremble, and says, ' can I tee your lodgings i ' ' Yes, 
Ma'am.' aays I, ' bnt I've only a tingle bed-room, and its 
the xrond-floor back.' 'Ob never mind,' aaya she, 
' that witl do very well.' She never aiked a word about 
the lenl nor nothing ; bat she went beck lo the coacb, 
and brought out a little boy.— little Charley, bless him. 
And the coachman brought in a bui, and put it down ; 
and then the lady (I mean Mrs. Wallis) paid him, all 
sl«ady and collected like; and when he was gone, she 
Ehut the door very (juick, and then ut down on her 
boi, in the passage, and look the child in ba arms, and 
held him very tight. Then she looked up at me, so wild 
like, that I began to be a little frightened. I asked 
her in a conaohng way what was the matter, and she 
aaid, 'Oh nothing, nothing'. I should bko to see my 
room directly.' Ifolt very awkward, as yon may suppose. 
Sir- It won*t do (or lodging-houses, that call themselves 
respectable, to take iu all sort*, without knoi 
from Adam. Now, she liad said nothing about references, 
nor paying. And, yet somehow, when I saw her 
face, and whal a stale of agitation she was in, I 
\Su to say right out whal I meant. So I uid, in 
and delirale way, ' May be the nwm ia not good 
lor yoB, Ma'am ; for ili only five ihilling a tree 
quit* in a homble way. ttho icvmed to underalanJ 
I was to tcicd with myaelf for having 

Ihal I wlaum) all nvci. She said, rising 



from the boi, and looking a little prond, ' I know no 
London to whom I can refer yon ; but if I pay you a 
\ rent in advance, perhaps that will satis^ yon;' 
and she look a soverragn out of her purse. At first I 
hardly liked to take it, for it looked mean, and I can't 
abide meanneis, no liow. But then I thought again, 
that Green would bo angry, if I look her in without a 
reference, and without any money in advance. There 
are BO many dieats in the world that it makes one 
pidous; indeed it do. Sir. And we arc poor. Sir, and 
an't afford lo lofe by our lodgers, or else other folks 
'onld lose by us, and so I took tho money, and said, that 
there was no need of a reference. I asked her lo wa 
I, and said, my husband would bring up the bi 
presently. She said, very well ; and we went Dp slaii 
I thought it very odd, she never looked at anything 
about the room, but sat down on Ihe bed, and stared 
e, quite stupid like, while I showed her Ihe cupboards 
the comfortable fire-place, and the looking-giast 
When I leR off speaking, she said. ' Yes, it is all ver 
Just then, I remember (indeed, I shall neve 
forget it) the clock struck eightr--aU Ihe church-clocks 
ad began to strike ; she started up and listened ; ai 
counted the strokes. I fell all in n shiver to look a 
She had taken off her bonnet, and her cap w» 
hanging down, and her head was uncovered, and her tine 
black hair was falling all about her shoulders. She 
looked for all the world hke a picture. Her fare wu 
very while, and lier lips were blueisb. ' What clock ii 
'' '" she asked, in a strange whisper. 'St. Andrew's, 
n,' said I, 'and tbatheavy one is St. Paul's; 
goes St. Sepulchre's.' Wlien I said the last word, 
stened very altenlivcly, and then set down on the 
bed, with her hands dasped, just so. I saw sha was 
tadfnl ill, so I helped her to lie down, and told her 1 
would lake care of her little boy. She was not quite 
for she teemed to be listening again ; hut si e 
1 any attention to what I said. 1 told her I 
ig her a cupoftea; and then I carried the 
child with me down stairs. Ho was a sweet little fellow. 
He prattled so prelty, that my huiband was iguile pleased. 
He was always fond of children, and he is parlicuUr 
fond of Charley. I recollect everything Ibat happened 
corning, as well as if it was yesterday. Well, it 
shocking thing lo be sure!" Here Mrs. Green 
paused a moment, to sigh and shake her head. 
"Well! as I was saying, Charley spoke so prelty 
breakfast, and took so to Green, that when we hail 
done, he carrieil the child out with bim lo ihe street, 
door, to speak to a neighbour. They ehiKered n 
matter of a ijuarter of an hour; and I was obliged to go 
out and tell Green it was getting on for ten, and he would 
be late for busmcas, which he is in general very exact, as 
every one knows. Just as I was reminding him, and 
playing a bit with the child, who was iierched on the 
door-step, quite at home, there comes one of them crien at 
Ihe other end of the street, and he began to bawl out — 
'The last dying speech and confession of Robert Wilson, 
the nolorions forger, who was hanged this morn- 
ing al Newgale,' and a great deal more of it. Now, 
you most know. Sir, I always bke to read them papers; 
and BO I went with Ihe child down the ttrpet to boy 
one of Ihem. 1 remember. Green called alter me, 
'Whal. another dreadlul murder, Mary? You'll buy 
one too many, one of these days.' Litth; Charley I 
the paper, and was quite dehghted, prelty innocent I 
would not give it me back ; but cried out, ' No, 
for mamma ! love la read — mamma teach Charley his 
letters. 1 went up stairs with him, for 1 was anxious like 
to know how she was. Little Charley pushed open tht 
door; Mrs. Wsllis was kneeUng beiide the bed with her 
I'aco hidden in the clothes. I Ibonght she was praying, 
nnd did not liko to go in ; bnt Mood outside. Charley 
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8bo Boiiled faiatl; fur a moment, and Visaed him, and 
then her eyes ftlL on Ike printed wordi. Oh I Sir. while 
ve msy 1 Dflcer see bdcIi a sight sgrnn. Ha face 
became ihackingly vbite, lier jkwi fell, and her ejos 
grev BO iKgo, that it seemed aa if Ibey would itart out of 
her head. Presently Bha give one cry, only one, which 
mada mj heart leap, and then she fell down in strong 
conynlaions. Poor thing! poor thing L" Here Mrs. 
Green paused agun, and wiped her eyes. 

"Weill I ran downstairs, and lentGreenfoi the dad«r, 
and he took the cluld with him. 1 went back to poor 
Mrs. Wallis; she wu a little quieter, but qoite insensi- 
ble. I began to guess that the printed paper about the 
lianging that morrdng had something to do with her ill- 
ness. 1 looked about, to see iT there was anything by 
which I could tell whether I was right or wroog, I took 
p the prayer-book, which was on the bed, and aa« 
itae, ' Louita Wilvm.' As I took it up, a slip of paper 
11 out ; there was wiitlea on it these words : — 
'lam roacineed lAat i/oui" fnubmd it inaonnt ; but 
the evidtnce bean lo Unnjly againti him, that thtjnry 
will, in all probabilil!/, bring him hi gvilly. So be pre. 
pared for Ike aoni, and may God help you to bear it. 

• c. d: 

" Yon may well shudder. Sir," continued my good Und- 
Uily, teeing me somewhat afiacted at this little story. "At 
the time, I was so oiercome myselT, that I sat down, half 
Btiipid, before I could think of what was best to bo done 
for the poor woman. My heart bted for her. To think what 
' most have fett, when she saw her blessed little child 

iting to learn his letters on his own father's last-dying- 
speech. When the doctor came, he said she was dangerous ; 
and hii words was true. For a month she nerer left her 

. Green and I did what wo could for her. I sat up at 
nil^ts with her, and we took care of Charley. We told the 
di ctor, and everybody, that her namo was Wallii, tliink- 
iij she would rather not hear her owu agahi. Poor 
thing I she suffered dreadfully ; and if it had not been for 
the chilli, I should have prayed the Lord to take her. over 
over again. At k*t she got better, and whoo she was 
■trong enough, wo told her we knuw who she was, and 
how we bad kept her secret, and callod her~Mrs. Wallii. 
She was very grateful, poor dear ; and one day she told 
It all about lier husband's trial, and it was plain that 
he had nothing to do with the businesi for which 
he bad suffered; though ha had gone wrong, and 
was mixed np with the very {leople that really did it. 
Now, I lay. Sir, the judges, and such like, ought to 

more careful, and not hang np people who don't 

nve it, and letting those as do, go &ee. Ever 

a then Mrs. Wallis has lodged here. She was not a 
person to sit down, like a fine lady, and be beholden to 
any one, when she could work herself. She haa got 
gnnd relations, 1 fancy, but stio never mentions them. 
She has a very small income, about twenty pounds a year, 
besides this, she takes in needle-work, and gets up 
fine linen very nicely ; she can turn her hand to anything 
except hard household work, and she's not very lit for 
that, as you may guess, to look at her. If you are not 
settled with a laundress, Bir, 1 think yon oonid not do 
better than employ Mrs. Wallis ) and if you wont any- 
thing made, or mended, she would do it very reason- 
■le." 
" Certainly, my good Mrs. Green ; I should be much 
obliged if you will manage all that fur me. Let her have 
all timt I can give her to do. You most pay her, and set 

accounts in my weekly bill to you." 

' I am sure that is very kind of you. Sir, and I am 
much obliged. Bnt 1 am keeping you from your books, 
and it is getting quite late. Good night. Sir." 

After she was gone, I sat ruminating on the singular 
occnrrcnce which she had related. I remembered the 
execution of Robert Wilson very well, and, tike many 
other persons at the lime, had been thorooghty convinced 



that he was guiltless. Tba Image of my new laandrosa 

womanly, motherly gentleness, seemed rrdouhled, now 
that I knew this touching circumstance of her life. I did 
not then foresee how intimately subscqnent events would 
connect my life with that of Mrs. Wallis, my laundress. 
Perhaps I maybe able to relate the events at some future 
time, and show how my lodgings in Bartletf s Buildingi< 
became the scene of the one romance of my life, and the 
tomb, as well as the birthplace of real love. No ; not 
its lomb I Real love can never die. J. M. M". 

PERSEVERANCE. 
Hatwo made a wise and deliberate BClection of a buaineos, 
go on with it, go throuRh with it. Persevering mediocrity 
is much more reapectnble, and unspeakably more uai " 
than talented inconstancy. In Hie heathery iurf you 
will often find a plont chiefly remBjkabie for its peculiar 
roots; from the main stem down to the minutest librr, 
you will find them all abruptly terminate as if shorn i 
bitten off; end the silly superstition of the country people 
alleges, that once on a limo It wis a plant of singular 
patency for healing all sorts of maUdies; and, therefore, 
the great enemy of man, in his malignity, bit olTlbe rout; 
in which its virtues resided, lliis plant, with this 
quaint history. Is a very good emblem of many well 
meaning, but little cflbcting people. The efficacy of 
every good work lies in its completion ; and all their 
good works terminate abruptly, and arc left off u 
finished. The devil frustrates their ofBcacy by cuiti 
olT their ends ; their unprofitable history is made up 
plans atid projects, schemes of usefulness that were nei 
gone about, and mogniliccnt imdertakingi (hat wi 
never carried forward; societies that were eet a-going, 
then loft to shift for Ihemselvcs, and forlorn beings who 
for a time were tallen up and instructed, and just when 
they vrcrc beginning lo show symptoms of improvemen' 
were cist on (he world again. But others there ax 
who, beforo beginning to bmld, count the cost, and baiir 
collected their miteriola, and laid their fijundations dci 
and broad, go on to rear their structure, indilfcrent I 
more tempting schemes and sublime enterprises Eubsc- 
quently suggested. The man who prorides a homo for 
poor neighbour is a greater benebctor of ihc poor, than 
he who lays (he foundation of a stalely alms-hounc, 
never finiahes a single apartment. Tlio patriot who sets 
bis heart on Bboliahing tlio slave trade, and after twenty 
years of rebuffs and reviliogs, of tantaliied hope and dis- 
appointed effort, at last succeeded, achieved a greater 
work than if he had set afloat ill possible schemes of 
philanthropy, an I then left them, one al\er (he other, to 
■ink or swim. Bo short is life, that we can afford to 
Iota none of it in abartive undertakings ; and once nc 
are assured that a given work is one which it is north 
our while *a do, it ii tme wisdom to set about it 
instantly, and when once we have begun ll, it la tme 
economy In finish It. 

Tux Pasha. — However familiar this tide may bo to 
European ears, its real meaning and derivalicn are 
scarcely hmiliar even to the " erudite few." The word 
itself is compounded of the Persian " pai shah," or tb 
shah's foot, and is a standing mcmoHi] of the designs 
tions which, according to Xeiiophon, Cyrus bestowed o. 
his officers of state; calling them his feet, hind, eyes, 
and ears. Those entrusted with domestic aflaini were 
styled " the eyes ;" the secret cmiBtary was termed " (he 
car;" the tai-gatherBr "the bands;" the irarrior " 
foot;" and the judge, aa month-piece of the law, "the 
tongue of equity." Of so remote an Institnlion s 
this is the name of the present Torldsh inshis, who, i 
then- several capacities of governor, genml, and vizic. 
or minister, are apiKwtely styled the " feet of their 
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A OHNTLBUAH. 

Ths full «nd legitimato mtiaiiiiig of tki> word " jen- 
(lenun " Bignifies that clundttf whioli i> iHsiinguiahed 
by (trict hmour, aelf-poaapjHOO, ftirbeumce, generous 
u well u rpflaed fcellnp, and pitUahml ilppnitmeDl — ■ 
chiraclcT to whidi all mmnneM, otploiiTe irriubleneu 
and peoriih fretfttlnina, are sUen! W whkli, amae- 
qoentlT, a genBTonl omdour, scmpulons remoity, connge, 
both morS and physical, dignity, and (elT-reapect, 
■ itndious Bioidanjie of g^Ting offence to otl>OTS, or 
opi>re«ing them, and liberalh; in thought, ikrgument, aod 
cundncl, are habitoal, and have became nalunil. Vei- 
hops we kre justified in aajing Ihat the cliaracter of the 
gcntlemuu Implies an addition oT rvfinemeDt, of feeling, 
and lofUness of conduct to the rigid dictates of moralitj 
and purifying precepts of reUgioQ. 

Wlicre so iDBny important qualltlea and distinct dC- 
tribnIM, held Id high niid eotamoa esteem, are blended 
into one character, vo muat be prepared to meet with 
oorresponding caricatures and miioicking bipersonations 
of faulty, vidous, or depraved diipoaitioas and paaaions. 
We Snd the teuaitiTe hononr of the gentleman, couutcr' 
fuitwl in tlte touchy da«lli«t; bii courage, by the arrant 
hnliy ; his calmness of mind, by auperdlioug or stolid 
indifference, or a fear of betraying tbe purest omotlaoB ; 
Ilia inflneuent of feeling, by scntlnientality or affectation ; 
his pQllshed manners, by a piinctilionj obserrance of 
trirlal forms ; hl« ready compliance nith conteutional 
form!, in order to avoid the pain of giving offence ta others, 
or his DBtnral habit of moving in those forms which have 
come to be eatHbllshod amoog the sccompliabed, by the 
•lilly hunter after new flubions, or a censurable and en- 
feebling Ime of approbation ; bia liberality, by tbe spend- 
thrift s bia dignity and aelf-respect, hy conceit or a dogged 
realstanco to acknowledge error or wrong j Itia candour, by 
an ill-natured desire of telling unwelcame Imtha; bis 
freedom from petulance, by incapacity of enthoaiaam, and 
'D by egalitiD. Bat thace distorted reflections 
nuing mirror do not detract from the real 
worth, and llie important attributea of the well-propor- 
tioned original i nor an it be said that thLa character baa 
been »et up as a purely ethical model in spite of religion. 
t am convinced that it was possible (a conicive this 
character In its fiilneat, only by the aid of Chrialianitj, 
and betieTC — 1 say it with bowing reverence — that In 
Ulm to whom we look tot the model of every perfection, 
we alaa find the perfect type of that chanctar which 
oocopiM ODr attention. 

There are niHUons of actions which a gentleman 
oaonotfind the heart to perform, altboogh the jaw of the 
land would permit Ibem, and ooght to permit Ihem, leat 
an intermeddling deipotlaiQ tbonld itiflo all freedom of 

The forbenrbg n-e of power i> • sure attribute of 
the troe gentleman ; Indeed, wo may toy that power, 
phyeical, moral, purely social or political, il ono of the 
lonchalonea of genuine gentlemanship. Tlio power 
which thu hnalMnd baa over his wife, in which we muit 
inolude the imponlty with wliich ho may be unkind to 
her; the father over hii children; the teacher over bi« 
pupils I the old over the young and the young over the 
. I a^ed 1 thu stroag over the we^; the officer over hie 
a; the mastvr ota veaiel over hit hands; the magia- 
o 0f«> the dllren ; ths employer over Iho employed ; 
ricli oirr Ihc poor | the educated over the untella«d; 
■ r ihe confiding ; the keeper of a accret 
r.MKrbesj tba gifted over the ordinary 
• r over tbe riUy — the forbearing and 
< I lliia power and aathority, or a total 
'.-I.. ..■,„, 11, n-hore the caw admits it, will show 
„ a plain light. Brery traveller knowi 
'^wbctlMa gcntlomanly or rude officer Is searching 
"" "" w of power does not only form a 
marnia in which an individual 
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enjoys certain advantages over others is a teat, 
gentleman can boon of tbe delights of cupcrior hnllh in 
proacnce of a languid patient, or apeak of great good lack 
when hearing of a man bent by iiabitoal misfortune. Let 
a man, who h^|>ily enjoys the advantages of a pun 
and honest life, apeak of it to a fallen, criminal fellow 
being, and yon wiU soon tee whether he be, in addition 
to his honesty, a gentleman or not. Tbe gentleman 
does not needlessly and unceasingly remind an offender of 
a wrong ho may hove committed agmnft him. Ho i 
not only forgive, he can forget ; and he striven for that 
nobleness of aoul and manliness of character, which 
imparts sufficient strength to let the past be truly ^ 
He will never use the power which the knowledge of an 
false step or an unfortunate exposure of 
^ re him, merely to enjoy the power of humili- 
ating his ndgbbour. A true man of honour feels humbled 
himself when be cannot help bumbling others. 



GnBATNKsswiU be foimd to coniiat in openness of mind 
and soul. These ijoalities may not seem at first lo b< 
potent. But ace what growth there is in them. 
education of a man of open mind Is never eiideil. Then, 
with openncsa of soul a man sees some way into all other 
souls that come near him, fuels with them, has their 
experience, is in himself a people. Byrapsthy is ihe oni- 
versa] solvent. Nothing i* underalood witbont it. The 
capacity of a man, at least for understanding, may almost 
bo Eud to vary according to his powers of sympathy. 
Again, what is there ttiat can counteract selfishness like 
sympathy? Selfishness may he hedged in by minute 
watchfulness and self-denial, but it is counteracted by tbe 
nature being encoumged to grow out and Ax its tendrils 
upon foreign objects. The immense defect that wan 
sympathy b, may be strildngly seen in the fsilurc of the 
many attempts that have bean made in all ages to c 
struct tbe Christian character, omitting sympathy, 
has produced numbers of people walking up and down one 
narrow plank of self-rcsttain^ |ioudering over their own 
merits and demerits, keeping oat, not the world eiactly, 
bnt tbinr fellow- creatures, ^m their hearts, and caring 
only to drive their neighbours before them on this plank 
of tbeira, or to push them headlong. Thus, with many 
virtues, and much hard work at the farmation of character, 
we have had splendid bigots or censorious amall people. 
Without independence, a man can never discover what is 
his own mind, if indeed he have a mind of bf3 own. The 
mind cannot lake wing, any more than the bird, without 
breaking its shell. No one who sulTcra himself to be 
smothered imder the eternal incubation of others can 
ever soar. Men must speak, aiid act, and think ashving 
beings, hating authority to do those thing*. It is the 
fbor of d.LnJDg out of the old tnmpike-road that has 
chained so many down to a grovelling mediocrity. Who 
can fell how many a gem of genius has been buried in (he 
"darkonlathomed minea"ofdu1oe>s, merely from aslavish 
fear and vnmanty dependence on the wisdom or folly of 
others? Such men, like the blind, mat keep the beaten 
path, striking the staff on eooh tide, and, like them, they 
go through the worlil, scelngnothlng new, and creeping 
in privacy at a raail's pace along Iho road of knowledge, 
for no one will act upon what another tells him is truth, 
unless it is made true lo him by his own convictions. 
That which appears false or utdiflcrent to an individual is 
fiUso to him, to all intenta and purposea, for he will not 
act upon it ; but a man will act npon what be really 
believes to be true, and even though It be false, he may 
do some good in the world, not indeed bv fiiliities, bnt by 
the energieaorBtielieTing, earnest spirit, bringing out so: 
truth, which otherwise being cramped by dulness, t 
belief or fear, might be liidden in a iia|ikia. He who, 
asserting even bold unlnith*, awakens dormant mindi 
new cieniona in behalf of the tmth. does more good than 
ho who only rocks the world to aleep by a lullaby of tti 
nant common- placet.' 
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A TEMPERANCE SONG. 



« 



Be ye sober."— St. Pktkk. 



Who thaHl talk of •trength and freedom, 
With a lottd and ferer'd breath, 

While they let a lull cup lead 'em 
To the idavery of deaUi 7 

Men of labonr, wake to thinking, 
Shoot not with a reeling brain ! 

Lip* that aigue o*er deep drinking 
Erer yield more chaff than grain. 

Brarery that needs inspiring 
By the grape and barley com, 

Only gives the random firing, 
Cnnning foes may laugh to scorn. 

Do ye hope to march the faster 
To the summit of your claims ; 

While ye let such tyrant master 
Strike yoor limbs in staggering shame ? 

Do ye find the hot libation. 
Poured so wildly on the heart, 

Make it fitter for its station. 
Whatsoe'er may be its part ? 

Father, husband, wife, or mother ! 

Can ye do the work ye should, 
\Vh\le the fumes of madness smother 

Human loye and human good ? 

U'onder not that children trample 

All fair precept in the dust. 
When a parent's foul example 

Robs a home of peace and trust. 

Who shall reckon all the anguish 
Who shall dream of all the sin, 

Ulio shall tell the souls that languish 
At the si>ectre«shrine of Gin ? 

Never shall we find a surer 

Portal to the beams and cell, 
\Vhere the poor becometh poorer, 

\Vhere earth seems akin to hell. 

Ood sent all things for our pleasure. 
Food for man and food for beast. 

Say, which takes the surfeit measure. 
At the board of Nature's feast ? 

God sent all things for our using. 
Meat, and malt, and oil, and wine. 

Woe attends our rash abusing 
Heaven's merciful design. 

Priie the boon we are possessing. 
But mark well the holy verse : 

Take enough, it is a blessing ; — 
Take too much, it proves a curse. 

" Be ye sober !" they who struggle 

For the better lot below, 
Must not let the full cup juggle 

Soul and body into woe. 

*• Be yc sober !" if ye covet 
Healthy days and peaceful nights. 

Strong drink warpeth those who love it 
Into sad and fearful ughta. 

" Be ye sober !" cheeks grow haggaid. 
Eyes turn dim, and pulse-tide blood 

Runs too fsat, or crawleth laggard 
When there's poison in the flood. 

Will ye let a demon bind ye 

In the chain of Helot thrall I 
Will ye let the last boor find ye 

In the lowest pit of all f 
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Oh 1 stand back in godly tenror. 
When Temptation's joys begin ; 

'TIa such wily mase of Error, 
Few get out who coee go in. 

Shun the *' dram" that can but darken, 
When its vapour gleam has fied. 

Reason says, and ye must hearken, 
" Lessened drink brings doubled bread." 

Thoogfa your rulers may neglect ye, 
"Be ye sober I" in your strength ; 

And they must and shall respect ye. 
And the light shall dawn at length. 

But let none cry out for freedom. 
With a load and fevered breath. 

While they let a ftiU cup lead 'em 
To the slavery of death. 



Eliza Cook. 



DIAMOND DUST. 
Ink 18 the black sea on which thought rides at anchor. 

The tone of good company is marked by the absence 
of personalities. Among well-informed persons, there 
are plenty of topics to discuss, without giving pain to 
any one present — ^without submitting to act the part of 
a butt, or of that still poorer creature, the wag that plays 
upon him. 

Since the generality of persons act from impulse, 
much more thui from principle, men are neither so good 
nor so bad as we are apt to think them. 

Some men in the world advance like crabs, by their 
eccentricities — ^walking contrary to every one else. 

Order is the sanity of the mind, the health of the 
body, the peace of the city, the security of the state. 

There is a closer connection between good sense and 
good nature than is commonly supposed. 

What blockheads are those wise persons, who think it 
necessary that a child should comprehend everything it 
reads. 

Industry, economy, and prudence are the sure fore- 
runners of success. They create that admirable com- 
bination of powers in one, which always conduce to 
eventual prosperity. 

To dif^se useful information, to farther intellectual 
refinement — sure forerunners of moral improvement, to 
hasten the coming of that bright day, when the dawn of 
general knowledge shall chase away the laxy, lingering 
mists, even from the base of the great social pyramid ; 
this, indeed, is a high calling, in which the most splendid 
talents and consummate virtue may well press onward, 
eager to bear a part. 

Happiness doats on her works, and is prodigal to her 
favourite. As one drop of water hath an attraction for 
another, so do felicities run into felicities. 

There are some minds which we must leave fo their 
idiotism. 

No one can be happy without a friend, and no one can 
know what friends he has until he is unhappy. 

He who has nothing to do, has no business to live. 

Speculation is a word that sometimes begins with 
its second letter. 

We have little pity for others^ until we •>« in a 
situation to claim it ourselves. 




No^, Raqoet Cqmt, neeC «tmet, in the ParWi of 
iatheatrofLoadoa. aiMrday, July U, 1840 
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SATURDAY, JULY 21, 1849. 



OUR -WOMEN SERVANTS. 

TuE vnmcn eni|ilo;GiI u domf.'tic servants rnn<< 
bj far tlie most iiumGmi» cUsn o( nnrkwfimon in the 
klngJoDi. The firfil of fcniole employ rnuiit ia Mi-tcd- 
inBlf restriclcil ill nil JircRtloiii, nivo tliis ; and, acciird- 
iOKljr, tin niimbpr nf tvomen irhu nro nndar thn neccuity 
of Utns rarniUK Ih^ broad, ia very br^, bi^iig 1*011- 
riilenbly u|iwan1s of one millinn. Wc nerd nnt my liow 
much the ilrime.'itic ecinifort auA wctl-bciiig of fninilifs nru 
Influenced bythis ctajs. Scrviuils niu cnualuntly iilifluC us 
in our honien; the rlpanlmfs.':, nnlcr, and economy of 
houieholits arc dcgicudeiit on th<'ni ; and Ihry hai 
their pover the thousand little oIumia of whirli the 
total of domestic happine^ ia coni]t[xcd. Tlicir n 
and social cuoJition re-uls powerfully on Tlmse 
employ them, and with irlium thvy lire in iniiiii.- 
contact. Especially aro tbo nmnncn an<l inorul 
children confided la their care affected by Ihrir ei.-i" 
for the Berrant is very oflcii thu model of the cliilil iIi _ 
the early years of life, wlicn the mind 13 mosi sii'c-cjilihif 
of impressions. They are about us in hc:ilth and sick' 
neasi in sorrow niid festivity; mimsleriiig to our wauli 
our comfort?, and our luiurieii. 

Notwithstanding (h>^ acknawU-cl^l importance of thi! 
' ' ■' ity which exists for uinViiii; tho con- 
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:ves as po^sihle, it must he 
admitted, that Ilia actual condition of thi' great ninjorily 
of them ia eiccodingly unMitiifactoiy, and st.itids itreatly 
in need ot amendment. Their position ia such, hiin-evcr, 
that no law lan be devised Ibr lh>nr relirf. an in the caae 
of tho women employed in mines and factories. Ko Act 
of Parliament can enter into the home, and determine 
(ha relations of employer and domestic servant Hicro. 
Any amelioration wbicli is passible, can only be effected 
through tfaa apmi^y of an improved public op'iiiion, which 
is generally very slow in its operslion. Wc admit thiit, 
in many families, servants are treated with tlic i^onaiilcta- 
tion due to them; and where this ia tho cii:'e. Ilicir 
position Is one of much comfort, which re-acti 
on thu comfort of the binilies themselvca 
regret to say, that these aro the eiceptiona mthvr til 
tho rule. 

Tho ordinary relation between miatresa and servni 
is that of an employiir who buys wrvicc, and a worn 
who sells it. The bond which unites them, is mom 
wa^ea. There is httle or no aympathy in the rehilji: 
thip, although they are members of the lami.' faini 

H-rranti tbe servant reganls the woman sliu scrv< 
meri'ly aa an employer. To tbe serrant in allotted f.'i 
rally the ieait comfbrtable part of the houio to llvt in 
Id large towns often a celbr-kitchen by day, an J an hI 
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by night. A di^tjnctinn is often made in their food, which 
the servant raiin'it hilji coiitr.isting with the dainty 
feeding of her employera. Servants must hove no visitors, 





nionahip and friendly 


Tlicy enduro a conti 


einent to the house 


day, and from wock 


week. Ebullitions 



of laughter or gay snatctic'a of eonf[, arc obnoiious to 
peremptory prohibition. If the servant goes out on an 
errand, she " mu.«t not loiter away her time' If she is 
spoken roughly to, and scolded, even if wrongfiillj-, sho 
must not "answer," but muat "know her place." She 
must liear [latiently all sorts of caprices and querulous- 
ncss. If a kiaducaa ia vcachsaTcil, it is dime aa if li-om a 
superior to an inferior being, and servility ia eipccird in 
return. In ahort, the servant is treated, in fiu' too many 
cases, aa but a " necessary evil;" and it ia n"it attempted 
to be cono'nh'd from her that ahc is so Ire.ited. It is too 
oft<'n forgotten that servants have such po-sesslons as 
feeliiigi, nifi'Cliotui, and sympathies; and wliat wonder 
necil there he, if under such treatment, their better 
nature slioidd be ]<erFerted, and Ihm character become 
ciniuing, trcadierous, nasteful, careless, and often vicions. 
This b only what their employers have contributed to 
ikc them. Amidst the numerous books of "confes- 
•oa " made now a-dsys, we should like to see one con- 
ning (he real confeaaions nf a domestic servant ; giving 
])or general opinion of her several mi;.tre.'fea ; her ficlings 
leaiwcting her own conduct, and its reiiard^iir sorrows, 
and amiiety often so recklessly caused. What a revehition 
it would be; and how much it would help us to a true 
Biiderslanding of the rebtions ciisling lietwceu mistress 
and Bcriant ! 

ia admitted that domestic servants belong to the 
poorest and least iiislructed cla.'i-ca of the community. 
"" cy are generally tlie daii^htcra of peasants, artiaana, 
I hihourcr^; and a large proportion of them have not 
had the bcnelit of any school ciliication whatever in tli«r 
early ymr*. Their domestic education has necessarily 
been of a very imiteriVrl kind ; tliey have grown up in a 

transferred to n " place," where they are expected to do 
every thin? well j and where, if thoy fail, they are 
■d with (Vusuro and harsh worda. Nothing ia done 
prove their education; if they leam anything, ttiey 
pick it up the beat way they can. The poli<rr the 
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e them. 



scolding is eiii]>loytd as the g<md. Viry often, ton, tlieir 
moral citHurc i* not improved by wliat they see and hear 
bout them. They are ordered to pay "not at home" 
t the diKir, even vi-hen the mistress aits in the next room, 
lilhin hearin;;. They dare not venture on cipostulation 
a Bur:)) a cas<^ ; this would he deemed a stretch of inao- 
™ce and au.hi.ily. The gos-ip and acandol which they 
lear poured out at dining lihh's drui not impnire Ihcm 
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either; nor tlie importance which they see attached to 
dress, equipage, and cookery. They thu8 insensibly acquire 
notions^ especially in rich families, which lead to 
vanity, ostentation, and folly, often ending in vice ; and, 
if they marry and return to their own early sphere of 
life, they carry with them perverted ideas respecting 
dress, diet, and labour, and often a disregard of economy 
which is fruitful of much suffering. Generally speaking, 
we find the best servants, and the most comfortable, in 
fiimilies of moderate income and regular habits. There 
they are personally known to the master and mistress, 
and their good feelings arc oftener called forth than in 
families of the higher circles, where servants are as little 
sympathized with as if they were beings of another race. 

It is among the i)Oorer order of the middle-class that 
we find the most hard-worked, probably, of all human 
beings, the maids-of-all-work. It would bo difficult for 
any one, who has not been a maid-of -all- work, to picture 
the hardships of this life, espceiuUy where there is a large 
family, or a house full of lodgers. Up first in the morn- 
ing, and on foot last at night. In the dark morning she 
kindles the fires, cleans the boots, and tidies the rooms, 
before the family are astir. She has no time to tidy 
herself, for she is engaged during the whole day in the 
preparation of the family meals, in answering the door, 
in cleaning up, in putting by, in going errands, and in 
the thousand indescribable little details of house-work; 
sometimes running up and down stairs from twenty to 
thirty times in the course of the day. She must always 
be at command ; she has no leisure, not a minute which 
she can call her own ; all her time is sold to her employer, 
and the whole of it is demanded. After a life of this 
sort, the maid-of-all-work finds herself at advanced years 
without savings, for she is not taught to take care of what 
she earns, and, with a cotLst.it ut ion so broken up, that it is 
fit only for the workhouse or the lunatic asylum. " We 
find, on inquiry," said Prince Albert, at the meeting of the 
Servants' Provident Institution the other day, " that in 
the metropolis, the greater part of the inmates of the 
workhouses are domestic 8er\'ant3." And, ** next to 
governesses," says Miss Martineau, " the largest class of 
female patients in lunatic asylums b maids of all work." 

Tliere is, we fear, much in the condition of domestic 
servants that is unavoidable, and we do not see clearly 
how it is to be altogether remedied. As we have said, no 
LAW can touch it. Any amelioration that is pos!!i«ible, must 
be carried into effect by individual emph^yers ; and it is, 
therefore, our anxious desire to promolo among su(*Ii a 
more kindly and considerate regard for their servants. 
The comfort of ail families would be greatly promoted 
thereby. So long as fhe only bond which unites mistress 
and servant is money-wages, so long ^ill 8er\'ants he dull, 
sulky, self-si'cking, and ali(>nated. JOvery Imman being 
has a right to be treated with resjiect and kindness, what- 
o^'er the station of life they till. We must exhibit kind 
and considerate conduct, in onler to beget the aflVctions 
of others, and obtain their hearty and reasonable ser^'itre. 
Employ a contrary course, treat them with distrust and 
suspicion, be always scolding and complaining at them, 
and they will distrust, fear, and, perhaps, hate and 
despise you ; and the result will be, a constant carking, 
discontent, and miser)- in the midst of the family where 
such conduct is pursued. 

Woman, in whatever station she be placed, is entitled 
to respect as woman; she is, moreover, entitled to the 
respect which is duo to her as an immortal being. Unless 
where this truth has entered the minds of the employers 
of women, we fear the amelioration of the servants 
employed by them must be regarded as, in a great measure, 
hopeless. Where this tnith is felt, the mu<tress will 
then be ready to acknowledge, in the relation which exisf s 
between her servant and herself, a social tie, imi)osing 
certain duties and affections growing out of their common 
sympathies as human beingfs, and the positions they re- 
spectively fill, and firom the obligation of which no Hrrnm- 



stanres can release them. We rejoice to believe, that 
already there ore many*truo-hcarted mistresses impene- 
trated with this truth, and who act accordingly in their 
households ; who are charitable enough to believe, that a 
broken tea-cup was an accident, and do not ])unisb it as if 
it were an act of premeditated malice ; who are considerate 
enough to admit, that the best of us are not without 
faults, the most careful not without moments of care- 
lessness, and that servants may share this common failing 
without undue punishment. Such mistresses have gene- 
rally good servants, servants who do their duty cheerfully, 
if not faultlessly. Tiiey are not )>erpetual derlaimers 
against ingratitude, because, if they sometimes meet with 
it (and they must meet with it, so long as human nature 
is imperfect) they know that the fault was not in the 
kindness, but, most probably, in the harshness of some 
prior employer, who corrupted the serv'ant's nature. To 
us the wonder is, on viewing the numerous temptxitions 
thrown in servants* way, and the indifference to their 
interests which is so commonly displayed, not that their 
good feelings are so often stifled, but that we tind among 
them so many excellent and virtuous characters. 

The author ofthe excellent little book, entitled, "The 
Claims of Labour," justly observes, " There is nothing in 
which the aid of imagination, that handmaid of charity, 
may be more advantageously employe<l, than in consider- 
ing the condition of domestic servants. Let a man 
endeavour to realize it to himself, let him tliink of its 
narrow sphere, of its unvarying nature, and he will be 
careful not to throw in, unnecessarily, the trouble even of 
a* single harsh word, which may make so large a distur- 
bance in the shallow current of a domestic's hopes and 
joys. How often, on the contrary, do you find that 
masters (and mistresses, too) seem to have no apprehension 
of the feelings of those under them, no idea of any duties 
on their side, beyimd " cash payment ;" whereas, the 
good, old, patriarchal feeling towards your household is 
one which the mere introduction of money -wages has not, 
by any means, superseded, and which cannot, in fact, be 
superseded. You would bear with lenity, trtmi a child, 
many things, for which, in a servant, you c^n tind nothing 
but the harf-hest names. Yet, how oiten are these poor, 
uneducated creatures, little better than children ! . . . . 
Another mode of viewing, with charity, the conduct of 
domestic servants, is to imagine what manner of servant 
you w(mld make yourself, or any one of those whom, in 
your own rank, you esteem and love. Do you not ))erceive, 
in ulniost every character, some element which would 
occo.sionally make its possessor fail in performing the 
duties of domestic service ? Do you find that faithfulness, 
accuracy, diligence, and truth pervade the circle of your 
equals in such abundance, that you should be exorbi- 
tantly aiigr)', the moment you perceive a deficiency in 
such qualities amongst those who have been but indif- 
ferently brought up, and who, perhaps, have early imbibed 
those vices of their class, fear and falsehood — vices which 
their employers can only hope to eradicate by a long 
course of considerate kindness? .... The essential 
requisites on the employer's part, are truth and kindness. 
These qualities may, however, belong, in a high degree, 
to jH^rsons who fail to gain tho confidence of their depen- 
dents. In domciit ic life, confidence may be prevented by 
fits of capricious passion on the part of the ruling ]>«>wers ; 
and a man (or woman) who, in all important mattcTS, acts 
kindly and justly towards his family, may be deprived of 
their confidence, by weakness of temper in little things. 
When you find a lack of truth in those about you, con- 
sider whether it may not arise from the furiousness of 
your own temper, which scares truth away from you ; ond 
reflect how fearful a part the angry man may have in the 
sin of those falsehoods, which immoderate fear of him 
gives rise to. Such, I am afraid, is the tyrannous nature 
of the human heart, that we not only show, but really 
feel, more anger at offence given us by those under our 
power, than at any other cause whatever T>o not 
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ba foml of Ihe diiplBy of »uthority, or think (b*t Ihe™ 
i* ■n^lliiug grand in b^iig ub«yed nilii »hjeiit tear. One 
MTUioly uieata with pcnoos wlio uu vun of their Ul- 
te(D)iar, uid ot mwing hov it k»pi people >bout tbem in 
orderi ■ ipedes of iBiiilj which lliujr tnight ahwe with 
Mf wild wiimBi rt Urge." 

Basilut tho ineuis which it i* ra dciireble to kdo])t, for 
tha improiBDieDt of the domenie coudicioii of servuits, 
niBoh ■!») might bo done to improte Ihoir uorU «t»t«. 
Rod la •ecim for them that competeniiy in old age, which 
ttieil protracted and valuahle aerviceg in oui familiei ao 
jiutlf outith) them to. An eicvUont movement in Ihia 
direotioD luu already oommBnced. in which we rejoice to 
parvL-irc, from Ihe report of Ihe recent meeting of the 
Serianta' Provident and Beneioleut InsIiCulion, at the 
Hanover 8i|aare Roomi, oar enlightened King Coniort, 
Frinoe AlbeH, haa taken > part, which does him great 
honour. The innitulian referred to propoHi to enable 
UTVanti lo purchase aunuitiea for their old age, by the 
depoait of imall hislalmcat^, at stated periodi. A home 
(or aaniuit*, wlim out of place, ia a part of the 
•nbeoie ) and alw a regiilry for servanta in want of 

When tho &ct. atatod by Prince Albert at the above 
mMting, 14 coaiidered. that " in the metropnlie, the 
gnaler part of (he inmates of the workhouao are 
domiHtio aBvanU, " and when we reHeot further on the 
danger, and, too often, the min nnd iubmy which befall 
jronng women, who are luddtnly cut loote upon the 
tmnpfatfont of city life, without a home to turn to for 
ibeller, wo cannot praiie too highly the philanthmpio 
Kdieme of the Servanta' Provident and Benevolent Intli- 
tulion, nor too cordially co-opctate in the promotion of 



the pencil and gmver, in tnmithing the qoaint and 
imioal designs of bia own works, hia " Bannie Annuala," 
Up the Rhine," " Magiixine." &c. 
We behevo his &r>t published book of povmi wu hia 
Plea of the Midsummer Fairiei," a little work full of 
poetic beaut; I tender, graceful, and exqoinle. But the 
book wag not popular ; indeed, it ii not ao yet-. So, a 
Ihe public would not take hit poetry, he met them 01 
their own ground, and ^ve them jokca mni/aeriiir, which 
they would read. Laughter, however, wu not Hood's 
only object in writing. He amutwd the multitude to 
attract their attention i and he used his vrit and humour 
OB the vehidei wherewith to convey his wholesome and 
of morality. Though, as a vrriter, who 
lived by hia writings, lie had to write that which the 
public would buy, and thus suited his prodnctions to the 
lever wrote down to the lowest ttiste. 
sullied by impurity nor coinenesa; 
idebcatQ nor profane- Nay, his dehcary was 



melancholy often dashed his merriest writings, 
which made his jests to " scald like tears," Many of his 
quaint and laughter-exciting conceits were steeped in 
human feeling and paaalon. As ho himself has so 
touching ly said — 

" Alt things are toueh'd with oHlanchalj, 
Both of the Hcret tovl'm mlttruftt, 

U'ligh'd dno witb vUi dwnded dost i 
EiTD tLt bright untmn of joy 
Bring on eomliulSDi of lUiimHi 
Like ibe iwH bUHom of ik< Hiy, 



THOMAS HOOD.—" OUR PA.MTLY." 

" Poou HoonI" Thus doe* everyone siwak of the 

Umonted Thomas Hood, who died jnst aa (he world was 

beginning to appreciate the true genius of the man, but 

before lie conlJ reap any of ila substantial rcwardi. 

Hood's reputation through life was that of a hDinourisI, for 

He wrote for bread, and as the public would not have 

Hood's deeper thoughts, lie gave them his lighter ones; 

bo ipnn Ibem "comic annuals," and " laughlvr fnim 

|«ar III year j " and thus he managed to live on from day 

lo day. But just before be passed away, there rung 

||iMlK>ugh onr island those thrilling atanias, appealing to the 

H inlMndtat sympathies of the human heart, " The Song 

■tOf the ^urt." " The Idy of the Labourer," and "Tlie 

I Bridge of Sighs ; " and then ititas the public decreed that 

Hood WM aomething more than a htunorist ; that he was, 

.n fact, a great tragic poet. 

Thomas Hood wu of Scotch parentage, though horn in 
London, where hia Gitber was a partner in the book- 
selling firm of Vernon and Hood. Poullxy. He was first 
•pprenliced aa b merchant's clerk, but bis health being 
iciicate, it was found necessary to take him away from 
Cij* desk, and he was sent lo his falliei's relatives, in 
Dundee, where he remained some time, and made his 
■ucei~uful debut, as a writer, in the ps^es of the local 
ind journals. Here, donhlless, he acquired his 
iwledge of the broad Aootch dialect, which we find him 
Ble-producing In the old Hcutrh honseki^ier in "Tylney 
1 Bill," a novel, thuogh not much known, of the most 
powerful character, ftill of highly wrougbl incident, and 
■iiiutions of ihi moat tiogle k^d. 

With hi* health somewhat reahired. he returned to 
London, aiid wa« apprentioed to hii nude, Robert Sands, 
(hv mgraver, and was afterwards transferred lo one of 

tLe Krui. lie was a good draughtsman, and might '. 
sllaiued diMinctioo in hia profeasion, but that be wa* 
sllrocted (ram it by the more agreeable parsoit of bte- 
rLiiir.'- V~r. we often aftcrwanls find him at work '" 
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a leaf) I 
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i^tit and totv, anil cnusinft as 
Hundi wilb Idiot lauihler notelr i 









holy," 



Towards tha close of Hood'* life, while haw 

popularly known as a humourist, there appeared in the 

culumns of Ptmch that wonderiul poem which initantly 

thrilled through Ihe hearts of thonsands, and produced 

effi-ctsucb OS, we believe, no piece of vrri ting within the 

ne small compass had ever before done — his Bgonirinj 

" Song iif the Shirt." Parliamentary reports had ojposed, 

" iMig detail, the hardships inflicted on a large portion 

the industrious communilj j volumes hsd been written 

about them, eloquent speeches delivered on the subject, 

miseries of our female artisans — dressmakers and 

nakers — hod l>ren deplored in oil forms, but Hood's 

little poem effected more than them all. It went straight 

- its mark ; it thrilled the common heart. He bit tho 

il on Ilie head, and sent it home at a blow. Not less 

touching, not less full of penetrating truth, was hit 

■" "dgeof Sighs," oncof the most powerful ejpoaitions 

great social evil, a cancerous sore eating awsy the 

hearts of mnllitudas of human beings, which has evo' 

penned. These pieces, short though they were, 

lied Ihe almoti Hhaksperion genius of Thamns Hood. 

Tbey were the last thoughts of bis great heart, ever 

longing for the emancipation and happiness of Ihe di 



dlhei 



aany. 



IS floBlin. 



Kolwilhstandlng (he great genius of Hood, and the 
Urge amoant of literary labour of various kinds which be 
performed, he died very poor ; for the lilorory mau has 
no position in England ; he may be a great genius, bul if 
hia booki do not aell very largely, and he cannot com- 
mand high prices lor his copyrights, he may soon starve. 
The literary laboura of lirenty yean enabled Hood to 
no more than subsist, and the only legacy he left lo 
l^mily was bis lame. We cannot but lament, that Ihe 
close of the poet's career. hopefiU and clnr though il 
was aa rrganlnl Ihe beyond nf this life, was clmded by 
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this reflection, though the generous letter of Sir Robert 
Peel, communicating the intelligence, that a pension of 
^100 a year had been granted to his wife, did much to 
alleviate the pressure of this anxietj. The life of the 
mere literary man is one of great labour and of small 
gains ; it is precarious ; and his genius, or literary stock 
in trade, cannot be bequeathed, like a bookselling or 
banking business, to his offspring. The literary labourer 
must always be at the mill-wheel, grinding, whether well 
or ill ; and it is the nature of literary labour to wear into 
the health, and to stimulate into unhealtliy activity the 
nervous system at the expense of the physical powers. 
Hood was a victim to the " literary ailment." For many 
years, towards the close of his life, he was labouring 
under disease — habitually ill — dying slowly ; and yet ho 
wrote on. In one of the last publications to which he 
gave his name as editor, " Hood's Magazine," he thus 
humourously pointed out the pains of the literary life, in 
an imaginary letter from " A Subscriber" ; — 

" Sir, — By your not coming out on the Furst, I con- 
clude you are lade up, being notorus for enjoyin bad 
hclth. PuUmery, of course, like my poor Robert, for 
I've had a litterry branch in my own fammily, a periodi- 
cal one like yourself, only every Sunday, insted of once 
a munth ; and as such, well knew what it was to vnite 
long-winded articles with Weekly lungs. Poor fellow ! 
as I often said, so much head work, and nothin but head 
work, will make a cherubbim of you ; and so it did. 
Nothing but write, write, write; and read, read, read; 
and as our Doctor says, it's as bad to studdy till nl is 
broun, as to drink till all is blew. Mix your cullers. 
And werry good advice it is, when it can be foUerd, witch 
is not always the case; for if necessity has no Law, it has 
a good deal of Litterature, and Authors must rite what 
they must. 

" As poor Robert used to say about se<ldontory habits, 
if 8 very well, says he, to tell me about, like Mr. Words- 
worth's single man as grew double, sticking to my chair ; 
but if there's no sitting, says he, ther'U be no hatching ; 
and if I do brood too much at my de^k, its because 
there's a brood expected from me once a week. Oh I its 
very well, says he, to cry Up, up with you, and go fetch 
a walk, and take a look at the daisies, when you've sold 
your mind to Mifiy Stofilis, and there's a devil waiting 
for your last proofs, as he did for Doctor Forster's. I 
know its killin me, says he, but if I die of overwork its 
in the way of my vocation. Poor boy ! I did all I could 
to nurridge him. Mock Turkey soop and strong slops, 
and wormy jelly, and island moss ; but he couldn't eat. 
And no wonder ; for mental labour, as the Doctor said, 
wares out the stummack as well as the branes ; and so 
he'd been spinning out his inside, like a spider. And a 
spider he did look at last, sure enuff; one of that sort, 
with long spindle legs, and only a dot of a body in the 
middle. 

" Anuthcr bad thing is settin up all nite, as my sun 
did, but it's all again natur. Not but what sum must, 
and partickly the writers of politicks for the papers ; but 
they ruin the constitushuu. And, besides, even poetry is 
apt to get prosy, alter twelve or one; and some late 
authors read very sleepy. But,, as poor Robert said, 
what is one to do, when no day is long enuff for one's 
work, nor no munth either. And, to be sure, April, Jime, 
and September, are all short munths, but Febber-r«ry / 
However, one grate thing is, relaxing, if you can, as the 
Doctor used to say, what made Jack a dull boy ? why, 
being always in the workhouse, and never at the play- 
house. So, get out of your gownd and slippers, says he, 
and put on your best things, and unbend yourself, like a 
beau. If you've been at your poeticle flights, go and look 
at the Terns tunnel; and if you're tired of being witty, 
go and spend a hour with the wax wurk. llie mind re- 
quires a change, as well as the merchants. 

** So take my advice. Sir— a mother's advice— and relax 
a little. You want brassing, a change of Aair, and more 



stummuck. And you ought to ware flannelf and take 
tonicks. Do you ever drink Basses pail ? It's as good 
as cammomilc tea. But above all, there's one thing I 
recommend to you, steal wine; it's been a savin to some 
invallids. 

" Hoping you will excuse this liberty from a stranger^ 
but a well-meaning one, I am, Sir, A Subscriher." 

TIius could Hood play with a subject full of painful 
import, and inculcate severe truths, in quaint and hu- 
morous guise. He made the eye dance with laughter, at 
the same time that he touched the heart to its depths. 
It was Comus teaching sympathy and human kindness. 
The laugh passed away, but the stem truth remained. 

While quoting from " Hood's Magazine," we may 



shortly refer to a tale, commenced by him in that pe- i 
riodical, entitled " Our Family/' which seems to be well 
worthy of a reprint. It was cut short by the death of 
its author ; but it is full of humour, and is most into- j 
resting, so far as it goes. There is some admirable 
portraiture of character in the tale. Uncle Rumbold is 
a thorough original ; but we can only give here a specimen \ 
of Catecliism Jack, being his introduction as apprentice \ 
to the village doctor : — 

" My father was the parish doctor, and when he en- 
tered the surgery, Mr. Postle was making up a prescrip- 
tion. A poor, shabbily dressed woman was waiting for 
the medicine, and a tall, foolish-looking lad was waiting 
for the poor woman. She was a widow, as it is calledt 
without an encumbrance, and had a cottage and some 
small means of her own, which she eked out with the 
stipend allowed to her by the overseers, for taking charge 
of some infirm or imbecile pauper. Tlie half-witted boy 
was her present ward. 

" It's for Jacobs," said the woman, as my father 
glanced over the shoulder of his assistant at the prescrip- 
tion. " He gets wus and wus." 

" Of course he does," said my father, " and will, whilst 
he takes those opium pills." 

'* So I tell him," said the woman ; " with his ague, 
and in a flat marshy country like this, with water enough 
about to give any one the hydraulics." 

" Hydroptics." 

"Well — droptics. You want stimuluscs," says I, 
" and not nar — nor — a& — " 

" Narcotics." 

" Well — cotics. But the poor people all toke it. If'ts 
their last penny, it goes for a penny-worth of opie, as 
they call it, at Dr. Shackles." 

** I wonder he sell* it," said my father. 

" And asking your pardon. Doctor," suid the woman, 
" I wonder you don't. They say he makes a mint of 
money by it." 

*• Never ! " said my fother, with unusual emphasis ; 
" never, if I want a shilling." 

The assistant suddenly chec^ked the pestle with which 
he was pounding, and looked inc|uisitively at his principal, 
who fixed his eyes on the idiot boy. 

" Well, my lad, and who are you? " inquired my father; 
" what's your name ? " 

" M. or N.," answered the boy, slowly dragging the 
wet forefinger, which he had withdrawn from his mouth, 
with a long snail-like trail along the counter. 

" Fiddlestick," exclaimed the woman, giving her charge 
a good shaking by the shoulder; "you've got another 
name besides that." 

" Yes," drawled the boy, " some call me Catechism 
Jack." 

"Ah ! that is an odd name! " said my father; " who 
gave it you ? " 

" My godfathers and godmothers, in my baptism," said 
Jack* 

" No such thing. Sir," said the woman ; " it was the 
idle boys of the village, because he was always repeating 
on it ! and, indeed, poor fellow, he can repeat nothing 
else." 
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•■ Thru how did lie e« that !" 

" Wliy. you «e. Sir," uid lliewnmsn, " between our- 
9eh>M it «*> all slang of hit godmolbDr." 

"Ah, iailnsll" eidumcd Diyroiber. " UU godmother, 
•h?" 

"Yb*j iSrt.Voja, as was, fonlip'a dead now. aswfll 
W fall own mother; iiid thuf'* how he c»me inio my 
ewe. Hm modier went f rtt, »hile be km iil pttticonl*, 
■nd «o iln. Pnjer tnoV chor^ of hiio, and ipnt him to 
the inhnt diy-sdmol. Slui wu a viry strict vainan in 
her rvliginm |>ri'iri|iliM, and bo was the EchooliniAre« ; 
and both Tnaile it « frrevt point far the children to bu 
twidht srcordingl<r, whieh the)- was. Well, ono day thpro 
they were all, in the Mhnolroom, uji one ptur, and little 
J«ck »monE«l the rwt, the last of the ruw, i-settiog on 
tlie ter; end of a long fonn. close to the open door. 
Well, li^-and-bje the childrcu were rII ealW np to my 
t»twhi<mj w U|i thpysll got at oncB, except Jsck, who 
had bn'n playing inilead of getting his task by rote, 
which made him backyarder to ri» than the reit j when, 
lo, and behold '. up lilts Iho form, like a mriag horse, 
and pitclica Jack, hecia oier liFail, tlirnugh the door, and 
down the whole atone flight, wbetu he was picked up at 
the bottom, quite nosnuible." 

" Ahl wilha concussion of the brain," mid myfiither. 

'■ A Conlosion of the ocopnt," sitdej Mr, Poslle ; 
" the (pinid Tpilebra cxcoriBled, Df courae, and bruises 
on both pHleUz." 

*' t don't know about that," said the woman ; but he 
had • lump on the back of his head a* big aa an egg, the 
two nubbles of his back were mbbcd quite nw, and his 
two kneejians were as bliu'k u & coal. It was thought, 
loo, that his intellei was shook up in a muddle." 

" No doubt of it," said my btber. 

" Well, la go OD with Jack. At long and at last he 
CiDie to, sore enough and smarUng, as you may suppose, 
for he had been carried homo to his godmother, and the 
had rubbed Us wounds with spirits of salts, which hod 
got into the cuts. And now Javk, uy> sho, mark my 
wordu, and let them be a warning. Its a judgment of 
God Dpon yon, says she, fur not knowing yoar catechism ; 
for if fto be you had got it by heart, yon would hacB ris 
with the rest, and this would never have happened. But 
Its • judgment upon you, said she, and (be seboalmistress 
oiys its the some thing; till between hath, the poor thing 
was to scared, he set lo work, he did, at his catechism, 
und uuver rested day or nighl, liU he got it by heart, as 
he lisii now, so Ihornuglily, you may diidge him any how, 
backward and forward, and he wont miss a aylUble. And 
that's how he came by it. Sir. as well as by his nickname ; 
for uoFpt ca'fcliisni, which his hnd is too full of, I 
suppose, to hold anything else, he donl know a thing else 
in the world." 

"Poor fellow," said my father, opening ore of the 
rargery drawers. " Here Jack, will you have aloieoge V 

"Yes, *erily, and by God's help, so I will. And 
I heartily thank ." 

'■There, there, hush! go along with you," said the 
woman, giving lier prot^t a pui.h lowords the outer door, 
and then taking up the medicine, with a nod of acknow- 
ledgment to Mr. Pottle, and a curtsey to my father, she 
departed, her forlorn charge dinging to her garments, 
and mullering scraps of that formula wfaiah had pro- 
cnrad fur him the ivbriftitl of Catechism Jack. ■ * 

It waa Calfchism Jack, — who, after a prelinaitiary pcop 
or two from behind the door post, at lost crept with a 
•idUog gait and a >hee)iisb air, into Iho surgery, where by 
MCantric approacbn, like those of a sly bird, he gtatlually 
pUesd Mmsair at the oountsr. 

" Well, jMk, said my bther, " what do you want ^' 

Jack made no reply, but dropping hia head on his right 
shaulilcr, with a louk a«kanra at my biher, plncked hia 
aorldvn (tDier oul uf hia mouth, and painted with it to 
one of the drawtn. 

"You acfk" said mj (Uber. in an asida to Poatle, 



"the fellow Is not quite a fooL Ho remembers whore 
the Inieiige came from." 

"Merc animal instinct," answered PobIIc, in the tame 
under tone, "a monkey would do as much, and remem- 
ber the canniiter whtre he got a lump of sugar." 

" I will tly him further," said my futhcr, putting his 
hand in the drawer for a loienge. which he held ODt Uu- 
tween his finger and thumb. " Well, Jack, what will you 
do if I give you this?" Jack eyed the loxcnge. griniiod, 
looked at my ^ther. and drawled out his answer 

'■ I'll say my catechism." 

" No, no. Jack '." cried my father, " we don't wnnt lUat. 
But will you be a good boy }" 

" Yei," Bud Jack, his head suddenly droojiing down 
again, while u cloud passed over hia fiico. " Yo, I will, 
and not tumble down stairs." 

'• Poor fellow !" «aid my father, " they make a fault of 
his misfortune. I have a great mind to take him. Should 
you like. Jack, to get your own living?" 

'• Yes," answered Jock with alacrity, for my father had 
unconsciously given him a familiar cue, " lo learn and 
labour truly to get my own living, and to do my duty in 
that slate of life to which it may ptcsse God to call me," 

" Catechism again I" whispered Mr. Postle. 

" Yes, but aptly qimted and applied," answered my 
father. " Do yon know. Jack, what physic is ?" 

Jnek nodded, and pantomimicully expressed his ac- 
quaintance with medicine by making a horrible grimaoo. 

"Weil, bat speak oul. Jack;" swd nij fniher, "use 
your tongue. iJct us hear what yuu know about it. 
Whaf s physic ?" 

" Narty stuff," said Jack, " in a spoon." 

" Yes, said my father, '• or in a wtnc-s!a."s. Jack, or in 
a cup. Very good. And do yuu remember my fnot-boy. 
Jack, who used to carry out the physic in a bosket !" 

Jack nodded again. 

"ShouU you Uke to take his place, and carry out Ihc 
medidne in the same way ?" 

" I — don't — know," drawled Jack, Sympathetically 
sucking his Gnger, while he ogled the tittle oval confcc- 
llon. which my father still retained in its old position. 

" Do you think you cdWd do it ?" 

Jock was silent. 

" Would you try to learn ?" 

"I Icam two things," mumbleil Jack, "my doty 
towards God, and my duty towards my neighbour." 

" Not very nppropriote that," muttered Mr. Poatlo. 

" Not much either way," answered my fktUcr, and h.) 
resumed the etatnination. 

" Well, Jack, suppuH 1 was lo take you into my ser- 
vice, and feed and clothe youj should you hke a smat* 

"Yes." 

" And a new hat !" 

"Yes." 

" And if I were to give yon a pair of new shoes, would 
you take care of them ?" 

" Yes," answered Jack, " and walk in the same all the 
days of my life." 

" There '." laid my fitther, giving Postle a nudge with 
his elbow, " what do you think of that ?" 

" A mere random shot," answered Mr. PosUe. 

"Not at all," said my father, again turning to hia 
proli^j. " Well, Jack, I have a great mind to give you 
a trial. If I take you into the house, and find you in • 
good bed, and comforlabh) meals, and a suit of elothes, 
and provide for you altogether, would you promise to 
behave yourself?" 

" They did promise and vow three things in my tuune,** 
aniwervd Jack, "first, tliat I should renounce the devil 
and all his works " 

" Yes, yes," cried my father, haitily. for Postle was 
grinning, "we know all that. But woidd yon lake care 
of the basket. Jack, and leave the medicines for Ibe iieigh- 
houn at tlie right honses, and altmd to mor rtnli ?" 
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My duty towards my neighbour," answered Jack, "is 
to love him as well as myself, and to do to all men as I 
would they should do unto me. Give us the lozenge." 

My fiither gave him the lozenge, which the lad eagerly 
popped into his mouth, occasionally taking it out again 
to look edgeways at its thinness till all was gone. 

" Yes, my mind is made up," said my father ; " at any 
rate, the unfortunate creature shall have a chance. With 
a liUle looking after at first, he will do very well." 

Much of the after interest of the tale turns on the 
blunders of Jack. But we have not space to follow his 
career, or to make more than one other extract. The 
paupers of the village became dissatisfied with the parish 
doctor, and he speedily becomes unpopular. Here is an 
instance: — 

" Mother Hopkins hobbled into the surgery, with foul 
weather on her face. Her lips were compressed, here 
was a red angry spot in the middle of each sallow check, 
and anger glimmered in her dark block eye, like a spark 
in a tinderbox. She spoke harshly and abruptly. 

" I'm come to return the bottles." 

" Very good," said my father, receiving phial after 
phial from the cankered woman, with as much courtesy 
and humility as if he had been Iionoured and obliged by 
her custom. " I hope the medicine has done you good. 
How is your lameness ?" 

" As bad as ever." 

" I am sorry to hear it," said my father. " But your 
complaint is chronic, and requires time for its treatment. 
By-and-bye we shall see an amendment." 

"We shall see no such thing," said the shrew; "I 
ar'nt going to take any more physic." 

" No ?" 

" No. It's good for nothing, or you wouldn't give it 
away gratis." 

My father's face flushed slightly — as whose would not ? 
with so much physic thrown into it, though but metapho- 
rically, all the draughts and embrocations he had supplied 
her with for the last six months ? 

"That's all the bottles," she said, "and there," throw- 
ing a paper bag on the counter, ^' there's the corks." 

" Pshaw I" said he to himself, " I am as unreasonable 
as the old woman i Boor creatures, that have hardly 
daily bread enough to justify a tlianksgiving ; and to ex- 
pect from them a grace before and after physic ! To be 
sure they might be more civil ; and yet, poor, ragged, 
infirm, disappointed in life, and diseased, what worldly 
sugar have they in their cup to sweeten their disposi- 
tions? What cream of comfbrt, or soothing S3rrup, to 
make them mild, affable, and good-humoured ? And be- 
sides, what do they meet with themselves from society at 
large but practical rudeness? Scorned and shunned, 
because penniless and shabby ; oppressed, snubbed, and 
wronged, because weak' and powerless; n^lected and 
insulted, because old and ugly; and unceremoniously 
packed off at last, as no longer ornamental, useful, or 
profitable, to that human lumber-hole — the workhouse ! 
Accustomed to endure poverty without pity, age without 
reverence, want without succour, pain without sympathy, 
what wonder if their minds get warped with their frames, 
and as sensitive to slights and affronts as their bodies to 
damps, and cold winds. If their judgmenta become as 
harsh as their voices, or if tncir tempers sharpen with 
their features ? What wonder if their prejudices stiffen 
vrith their limbs, their whims increase with their wrinkles, 
their repinings with their infirmities ; nay, if their very 
hearts harden with their fates, or their patience fails 
utterly under the tedious suffering of some chronic disease, 
which Art can only palliate, whilst Hope, perhaps, pro- 
mised a cure ? No, no, we must not expect too much 
from human nature under such trials, and 80 many 
privations. 



PERIODICALS. 

Periodical literature — ^how sweet u the name ! 'Tib a 
type of many of the most beautiful things and events in 
nature ; or say, rather, that they are types of it, both the 
flowers and the stars. As to flowers, they are the pretti- 
est periodicals ever published in folio, the leaves arc wire- 
wove and hot-pressed by Nature's self; their circulation 
is wide over all the land ; from castle to cottage they are 
regularly taken in ; as old age bends over them, his youth 
is renewed ; and you see childhood poring upon them, 
pressed close to its very bosom. 

The flowers are the periodicals of the earth, the stars 
are those of heaven. Yes, the great periodiod press of 
heaven is unceasingly at work, night and day; and 
though even it has been taxed, and its emanations con- 
fined, stiU their circulation is incalculable ; nor have we 
yet heard that ministers intend instituting any prosecu- 
tion against it. It is yet free, the only free power all 
over the world. 'Tis indeed like the air we breathe, if we 
have it not, we die ! 

Look, then, at all our paper periodicals with pleasure, 
for the sake of the flowers and the stars. Suppose them 
all extinct, and life would be like a flowcrlcss earth, a 
starless heaven. We should soon forget the seasons 
themselves, the days of the week, the weeks of the month, 
and the months of the year, and the years of the century, 
and the centuries of all time, and all time itself flowing 
away on into eternity. The periodicals of external nature 
would soon all lose their meaning, were there no longer 
any pcriodicab of the soul. These are the lights mid 
shadows of life, merrily dancing or gravely stealing over 
the dial; remembrancers of the past, teachers of the 
present, prophets of the future hours. We should sus- 
pect him of a bad, black heart, who loved not the perio- 
dical literature of earth and sky, who would not weep to 
see one of its flowers wither, one of its stars fall, one 
beauty to die on its humble bed, one glory to drop from 
its lofty sphere. 

We often pity our poor ancestors. How they contrived 
to make the ends meet, surpasses our conjectural powers. 
What a weary waste must have seemed expanding before 
their eyes between morning and night ! Don't tell us tliat 
the human female never longs for other pastime than 
" To suckle fools, and chronicle traall beer. " 

True, ladies sighed not then for periodicals, out there, 
in the depths of their ignorance, lay their utter wretch- 
edness. What I pickling and preserving during the 
whole mortal life of an immortal being ! Ex(«pt when 
at jelly, everlastingly at jam I The soul sickens at the 
monotonous sweetness of such an existence. True that 
many sat all life-long at needle-work ; but is not that a 
very sew-sew sort of life ? Then oh ! the miserable 
males 1 We speak of times after the invention, it is true, 
of printing, but who read what were called books 
then ? Books 1 no more like our periodicals, than dry, 
worm-eaten, fungous logs are like green living leafy trees, 
laden with dews, bees, and birds, in the musical sun- 
shine. 

The art of printing seems long to have preceded the 
art of reading. It; did not occur to those generations 
that books were intended to be read by people in general, 
but only by the select few. Whereas now, reading is 
not only one of tho luxuries, but absolutely one of the 
necessaries of life, and we no more think of going with- 
out our book than without our breakfast. 

A groat revoluticin there has been, from nobody's read- 
ing anything, to e^ery body's reading all things. Now, 
will any one presume to deny, that this has been a great 
change for the better, and that there is now something 
worth living for iii the world ? Look at our literature 
now, and it is all periodical together. The whole day Is 
one meal, one physical, moral, and intellectual feast; the 
public goes to bed \rith a periodical in her hand, and &lls 
asleep with it beneiith her piUoiw. — Blackwood. 
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THE MISSES. 

We were talking last night, my dear Anne, of a family 
of Miaset, whoie acquaintance is generallj avoided by 
people of sense. They are most of them old maids, which 
is not very surprising, considering that the qualities they 
possess are not the most desirable for a helpmate. They 
are a pretty numerous clan, and I shall endeavour to givp 
you such a desoription of them as may enable you to 
decline their visits ; especially as, though many of them 
are extremely unlike in feature and temper, and, indeed, 
very distantly related, yet they have a wondcrfHil knack 
at introducing each other ; so that if you open your doors 
to one of them, you are very likely, in process of time, to 
be troubled with the whole tribe. 

The first I shall mention, and, indeed, she deserves to 
be mentioned first, for she was always very fond of bdng 
a ringleader of her company, is Mitt Chitf, The young 
lady was brought up, until she was fourteen, in a large 
rambling mansion in the country, where she was allowed 
to romp all day with the servants and idle boys of the 
neighbourhood. There she employed herself in the 
summer in tying the grass together across the path to 
throw people down ; and in winter, making slides before 
the door for the same purpose ; and the accidents these 
gave rise to always procured her the enjoyment of a 
hearty laugh. She was a great lover of fbn ; and at 
Christmas time distinguished herself by various tricks, 
such as putting furze balls into the beds, and pulling 
people's seata from under them. Miss was sent off to a 
t)oarding-school; here she was no small favourite with 
the girls, whom she led into all numner of scrapes ; and 
no small plague to the poor governess, whose tables 
were hackeid, and beds cut, and curtains set on fire con- 
tinually. It is true. Miss soon laid aside her romping 
airs, and assumed a very demure appearance; but she 
was always playing one sly trick or another, and had 
learned to tell lies, in order to lay it upon the innocent. 
At length she was discovered in the act of writing ano* 
njrmous letters, by which whole femilies in the town had 
been set at variance; and she was then dismissed the school 
with ignominy. She has since lived a very busy life in the 
world ; seldom is there a great crowd of which she does 
not make one, and she has even frequently been taken 
up for riots, and other disorderly proceedings. 

The next I shall introduce to your acquaintance is a 
dty lady, Min Management, a very stirring notable 
woman, always in a bustle, and always behindhand. In 
the parlour, she saves candle-ends ; in the kitchen, every 
thing is waste and extravagance ; she hires her servants 
at half wages, and changes them at every quarter ; she is 
a great buyer of cheap bargains, but ah she cannot always 
use them, they grow worm and moth-eaten on her hands ; 
when she pays a long score to her butcher, she wrangles 
for the odd pence, and forgets to add up the pounds. 
Though it is her great study to save, she is continually 
outrunning her income, which is partly owing to trusting 
a cousin of hers. Mitt Calculation, with the settling her 
accounts, who, it is very wdl known, could never be 
persuaded to learn her multiplication table, or state 
rightly a sum in the rule of three. 

Mitt Lay and Mitt Place are sisters, great slatterns. 
When Miss Place gets up in the morning she- cannot find 
her combs, because she has put them in her writing-box. 
Miss Lay would willingly go to work, but her housewife 
is in the drawer of the kitchen-dresser, her bag hanging on 
a tree in the garden, and her thimble any where but in 
her pocket. If Miss Lay is going a journey, the keys of her 
trunk are sure to be lost. If Miss Place wanta a volume 
out of her bookcase, she is certain not to find it along 
with the rest of the set. If you peep into Miss Place's 
dressing-room, you find her drawers filled with foul linen, 
and her best cap hanging upon the carpet broom. If 
you call Miss Lay to uka a lasaon in drawing, she is so 
ionr in gathering tO0tCh«' hor pencib, her chalk, her 



india-rubber, and her dravring-paper, that her matter^s 
hour is expired before she haa wall got her materials 
together. 

Mitt Underttanding. This lady comes of a respectable 
family, and has a half-sister distinguished for her good 
sense and solidity ; but she herself, though not a little 
fond of reasoning, always takes the perverse side of any 
question ; she is often seen with another of her intimates. 
Mitt Repretentation, who is a great tale-bearer, and goes 
about from house to house telling people what such a one 
and such a one said of them behind their backs. Miss 
Representation is a notable story-teller, and can so 
change, enlarge, and dress up an anecdote, that tlie 
person to whom it happened should not know it again ; 
how many friendships have been broken by these two, 
or turned into bitter enmities ? The latter lady does a 
great deal of varnish work, which wonderfully sets off 
her paintings, for she pretends to use the pencil ; but her 
productions are such miserable daubings, that it is the 
varnish alone that makes them pass the mos^ common 
eye. Though she has all sorts, black varnish is what 
she uses most. As I wish you very much to be on your 
guard against this lady, whenever you meet her in 
company, I must tell you she is to be distinguished by a 
very ugly leer ; it b quite out of her power to look 
straight at any object. 

Mitt Trutt, a sour old creature, wrinkled und shaking 
with the palsy. She is continally peeping and prying 
about, in the expectation of finding something wrong ; 
she watches her servants through the keyhole, and has 
lost all her friends by little shynesses, that have arisen 
no one knows how ; she is worn away to skin and bone, 
and her voice never rises above a whisper. 

Mitt Rule, This lady is of a very lofty spirit, and 
had she been married, would certainly have governed her 
husband; as it is, she interferes very much in the 
management of families ; and as she is very highly con- 
nected, she has as much influence in the fiishionable 
world as amongst the lower orders. She even interferes 
in political concerns, and I have heard it whispered that 
there is scarcely a oibinet in Europe where she has not 
some share in the direction of affairs. 

Mitt Hap and Mitt Chance. These are twin-sisters, 
so like as scarcely to be distinguished from each other ; 
their whole conversation turns upon little disasters. They 
are both left-handed, and so exceedingly awkward and 
ungainly, that if you trust either of them with a cup and 
saucer, you are sure to have them broken. These ladies 
used frequently to keep days for visiting, and as people 
were not very fond of meeting them, many used to shut 
themselves up and see no company on those days, for 
fear of stumbling upon either of them; some people, 
even now, will hardly open their doors on Friday for 
fear of letting them in. 

Mitt Take, This lady is an old doting woman, who 
is purblind, and has lost her memory ; she invites her 
acquaintance on wrong days, calls them by wrong names, 
and always intends to do just the contrary thing to what 
she does. 

Mitt Fortune. Tliis lady has the most forbidding look 
of any of the clan, and people are sufficiently disposed to 
avoid her as much as it is in their power to do ; yet 
some pretend, that notwithstanding the sternness of her 
countenance on the first address, her physiognomy softens 
as you grow more familiar with her; and though she 
has it not in her power to be an agreeable acquaintance, 
she has sometimes proved a valuable friend. There art 
lessons which none can teach as well as herself, and the 
wisest philosophers have not scmplad to acknowlcdga 
themselves the better for her com|iany. — Barbauld. 



TRANBCENDEXTALraif is the spiritual oognoscenee of 
psychological irrcfragability, connected with cfincutient 
ademption of incoluminent spirituality and ethsrialiaed 
contention of subsoltory c o ncretion. 
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THE GREEN OF THE DAY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF **THE LABOURS OK IDLENKSS," &C. 

»T1« ft green wpot of time in the even -tide, when 

The i«lccpy-hcad flDWPrs arc wiiikin?, 
And the cuckoo'u Bwcot hiccuiiinjr dow n in tlic glen 

Telia of the dew she's been drinkinjr. 

When the >)lackbird \n fiUinp the reed in \u» throat, 

The wood-nun her vr^iiTs bi'cinniii!: ; 
And the hcdpe-pipinjr wren with :irr minikin note, 

Sinfc* to the houiewile a-tpinnin;;. 

When the gilver-wineM bre from liis travols rctiirnM, 

What tale he nhall tell, Iinniinelh over ; 
What sights he haj» icrrx, and what farta he has Icarn'd 

Wliilc abroad he has been, and a roviT. 

Tlien to lean oVr the stile, and lnc»k down o'er the meads, 
Where the woods in wet nun-beams arc smoking. 

And the^uarrclsomc crows arc all making their beds, 
And cawing, and craving, and croaking. 

Now they settle and swing in their hammocks so high, 

Sufi? as halcyons sleep, and as quiet ; 
Till a friend steals a straw,— when uj) ! up ! and the sky 

Is all wings, and the wood is all riot. 

Down again, and to rest. But the ]>etubnt stream 

Murmurs on, murmurs on its wild journey ; 
And the gnats sparkling swift thro* the rirh yellow beam, 

Ijuxz as bright by your check as they'd bum ye. 

Gentle eve comes apace— gentle eve with a veil 

Dew-besteep'd, that falls l)alm in a shower. 
If its prey fleecy folds are but puffed by the g-.ile 

That would scarce move the wing of a flower. 

O 'tis sweet to the heart, and 'tis sweet to the car 

At this hour of tired Nature's reposing, 
The hush that runs o'er the woodland to hear, 

As her dim dusky eyelids arc closing. 

No roar from the ralley, no moan from the grove, 

No noise that the noon-season nunibcra ; 
Dut a low stilly sound, such ax Psyche's o^vn Love 

Might fan from his wings o'er her slumbers, 



Man must grow up LarmoTiioui»ly and industriously, 
if lie would rise to eminent usefulness, with simultaneous 
expansion in trunk, branch, and folin.?o, as ^ows a tree ; 
the sap of immortal energy must circulate in every fibre, 
maturing fruits perennial and divine. Two laws arc mani- 
fest in the constitution of man, a due regard to which 
cannot but conduce to our welfare, and elevate our con- 
ceptions of the Supreme Being. — In the first place, in 
proportion as the jihysical nature of a man is healthfully 
developed, by suitable discipline winning the greatest 
vigour of limb, and the greatest acuteness of sense, he 
will derive important aids to the intellect and monil 
powers, from the perfection of his outward frame. 
Secondly, by a dehghtful reaction, the mind, in propor- 
tion, as it is invigorated and beautified, gives strength 
and elegance to the body, and enlarges the spht»re of 
action and enjoyment. These laws have been rerogni-jcd 
and observed by the best c<lucators of the world. At 
Athen?, the gymnasia became the temples of the graces. 
They were not merely ])la(.^cs of exercise for the young, 
but they drew to their hall^, porticos, baths, and groves, 
the most distinguished votaries of every art and science. 
The field of Olympia was to the Greeks the most sacred 
enclosure of the gods. Tlie games thereon practised, 
among other uses, promoted manly education, by teaching 
that the body has its honours, as well as the mind, lliey 
felt that vast importance belongs to physical agility and 
strength, not only that the intellect may be thus aided in 
energetic action, but that a firm basis may be laid in a 
•ound body, for the exercise of exalted virtues. Without 
physical vigour, the feeble flickerings of the mind are 
only "a gilded halo hovering round decay. 
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INDUSTRY. 

When Standerbcg, Prince of Epinis, was dead, the 
l\irks wislied to get his bones, that each might wear a 
piece near his heart, hoping thus to obtain some part of 
that courage he displayed while living, and which they 
had too ofi<?n experienced in battle. What a blessing if 
tlie idle could obtaiu such charms to raise them to habits 
of induslr)' ! for the philosopher's stone by which men 
attain their end.s, when they set about undertAkings in 
which they wish to succeed and prosper, is industry. 
" Work ! work ! work ! " was the motto of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and his unvarying reply to all young artiit^ 
who applied to him for the means by which they could 
place themselves on a high eminence in tlie arts. Sup- 
posing they were gifted with genius, he told them that 
** toil well-directed would do the rest." Beyond a doulit, 
the pursuit of an object with perseverance and inflexibility 
of pnr])ose will secure its attainment. The man who can 
advance to eminence in any line, is only he who carries 
into his pursuits the habit of first consulting wisely, 
then resolving firmly, and, after that, undismayed 
))y the ))etty difficulties that daunt weaker spirits, 
executing his purpose with inflexible perseverance. This 
was the quality which, according to Lucan, distin- 
guish(Kl Julius Caesar, and made him so eminent both as 
a warrior and a civilian. Every man, with such a dis- 
position, provided he never attempts anything impossible 
or impracticable, can hardly foil of compassing his designs, 
because he applies all the requisite means, and bends 
all his forces to the accomplishment of his desires. By 
undertaking every enterprise with resolution, and pro- 
secuting it with vigour, he breaks through all difficulties, 
and subdues every opposition that thwarts his purpose. 
Let no one, on the other hand, imagine that he can achieve 
anything with half a mind — with being industrious at 
one period, and at another slothful ; his endeavours will 
bo lame ; his schemes will prove abortive ; his labour:' 
will end in disappointment. 

For all that, a nofiim in abroad that a great genius can 
acconjpli.sh all ho aims at without mucli labour. History, 
however, does n^t jirovc this to he the cu^»c-. Biography 
may occasionally tciich us that a genius, who has 

' bestowed little stuely on a subject, may, in a first 

' attempt, outdo and eclipse another who is more expe- 

• ri».*nccd, but less inspired. \et, all the great geniuses ot 
whom the world knows anythin^r, do not seem to have 
been so vain as to liave imagined that 'Mhings would 
come to them," without their going in search of them. 

I They appear, from their earliest years, to liave made up 
their minds that industry was the price of all they 
were to obtain, and at once they began to pay down. 

j Napoleon Bonaparte worked so hard, that ho exhausted 
the energies of four or five secretaries at a time. Thf 
same industry characterized Charles XII. ; he frequently 
tired out all his officers. Milton is said, from his boy 

. hood, to have applied himself to letters with such inde- 
fatigable industry, that he was rarely prevailed with to 
quit his studies before midnight, which occasioned the 

! weakness in his eyes that terminated in a total privation 
of sight. Newton and Locke, also, pursued their studies 

j with unparalleled assiduity. Pope spent his whole life 

' in a studious retirement, which made him fivquently 
subject to severe i)ains in his head. The industry of Sir 
Walter Scott is evident, in the number of volumes he 
published — a matter itself of unaffected amazement. 
Byron was in the habit of reading even at his meals. 
Pliny the elder had conveniences for making extracts or 
memoranda while he was travelling. Soneca said there 
was not a day in which he did not either write something, 
or read and epitomize some good author. Petrarch never 
felt ho had (lasscd a happy day unless, during it, he ha*) 
either read or ^Tritten, or done both. Tlie same industry 
marked the career of Canova; the chisel wa^* almoF' 

I always in Lis hands. Mnrrin Luther had the >*•**"** ■'■ 
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STstem of doing something. Not a day passed but he 
translated at least a verse from the Bible, which soon 
brought him to the close of a very perfect translation of 
the whole Bible, a matter of astonishment to all Europe, 
when the activity and multiplicity of his labours, and the 
time he spent in travelling, were considered. By forming 
the habit of being decidedly industrious every day, many 
a man has acquired a great reputation, and done wonders. 
Many, also, by not throwing away any of those odd 
moments, those little vacancies which occur in the duties 
of us all, have acquired a knowledge that has made them 
truly wise, and even done things that liave gained them 
celebrity. The poor scholar, Erasmus, who was com- 
pelled from poverty to solicit from the great, and who spent 
the greater part of his life in wandering from country to 
country, chasing promises of patronage, which were hehi 
out only to deceive, continued, by an undeviating and 
vigilant improvement of his time, to write more valuable 
books than many men, in like circumstances, would have 
been able to read. Madame de Genlis, who, as the com- 
panion of the Queen of France, hud to wait fo; her 
mistress every day just fifteen minutes before dinner, 
saved tliat quarter of an hour by writing, and a volume 
or two was the result, ^liy, then, should any one, 
under the impression that he is a genius, throw away his 
time in indolence? To become truly great, it is not 
enough that the mind is highly gifted. It must be 
refined by education; it must be enlargencd and 
quickened by study; it must- acquire habits of attentive 
meditation, which can alone give it the capability of 
thinking on any subject, or on any occasion. How, but 
by dint of vast mental labour, can this advancing the 
faculties to their highest state be elfected. And only by 
this course of training do men become original thinkers, 
profound philosophers, ingenious jiocts, able statesmen^ 
or great in intellectual pursuits of any kind. 

The industrious man, who earns his subsistence in one 
way or another, is possessed of a broad mind, and a noble 
disposition. Dissatisfied with the gifts of fortune, he 
<;eeks to acquire another and a better destiny, and he pur- 
sues the things to which he aspires with perseverance and 
adventurous courage through difficulties and obstacles; 
he is indebted for the conveniences of life neither to the 
labour nor to t)ie liberality of others ; he pilfers no 
livelihood from the world ; he reaps no benefit from the 
care and toil of his fellow creatures. No burden and no 
trouble to them, he supports himself by his own industry. 
The bread he eats, he earns. Such a man is indu>>trious 
upon principles of conscience and honour; and in what- 
ever condition of life he may be placed, he is a benefit 
and an ornament to society. 

It is, therefore, most unjust to look upon any industrious 
set of men as an inferior class. Notwitkstanding, it is 
too much the custom to do so, in this ccmntry. Take, 
for example, tradesmen and meclianics. There is nothing 
mean in an useful occupation, no matter whether it loads 
to dvil honours or not. No matter whether a man is 
working at the bar, or on the bench, in the senate, or in 
the pulpit, in the sciences, the arts, or in literature, in a 
trade, or in a mechanical punuit, he is e<iually to be 
admired, though in a difffrtmt degree, according to his 
vocation. It is a fine sight to see such a man, with a 
proper pride and spirit of indepemlence, repo^:ing in 
safety on his sagacity and intellig(>n(*e. aware tlmt he 
possesses in his business a capital of which he cannot be 
deprived. It is a fine sight to tee such a man up early 
and late, living hard — working hiird, and, for a term of 
years, making great sacrifices of his ease and comfort, to 
realize in later days the good n^sults of his iugonuity, 
enterprise, sobriety, and industry. From the tone of 
his mind, the propriety of his habits, and the useful- 
ness of his pursuits, ho is a man of merit, and, cnn- 
secjuently, a man to be respected ; and he will always be 
honoured by every good judge of human natuiiN and of 
true worth. Napoleon^ whenerer he visited a specimen 



of ingenuity, or of mechanical art, always, on taking leave, 
walked up formally to the mechanic or engineer, and, 
taking off his hat, saluted him with a low and respectful 
bow. It was a homage due to merit ; and the debt waa 
always paid by Napolecm. 

Only idiots and mad people live in a state of incessant 
listlessness. The man sound in mind and body feels the 
necessity of action, and obeys the call of nature. The 
mind of such a person is never in a total cessation from 
thought. Like a ship at sea, it is either steered by the 
sinews of reason, or tossed by the waves of fancy, or 
driven by the winds of temptation ; but^ as the mind, 
being naturally weary of constraint, is not easily kept in 
a constant attention to the same thing, or in the same 
train of thought, it is only when by pain and labour we 
pursue sume object in a straight aud steady course, with- 
out wavering or flinching, that we deser\'e the reputation 
of being industrious ; for industry is a serious and steady 
application of the mind, combined with a vigorous and 
constant exercise of the active faculties. By such painful 
labour, and such vigorous industr}% arc we alone able to 
attain any determinate end of groat importance. The 
achievements that make men great were never accomplish- 
ed by any individual who worked loosely and slackly. 

But, independently of the wealth, influence, and great- 
ness industry gains for us, it curries along with it an- 
other great advantage — it is conducive to the preser\'ation 
of health. Even as all things in nature are preserved in 
their native purity and perfection, in their sweetness, and 
in thoir lustre, by motion, but, when resting, become 
corrupted or defiled-^^ven as the air, when it is fanned 
by breezes, is pure and wholesome, but, when inactive, 
thick aud putrid, — even as metals, when in use, are 
smooth and sparkling, but, when laid by, contract rust, — 
even as the soil when tilled, yields corn, but, when fallow 
is overgrown with weeds and thistles, — even as, in fact, 
ever)'thing in nature is preserved in its i)ro|>er condition, 
by constant agitation, so the mental and bodily faculties 
of man, when in constant exercise, are prc>sen'cd and im- 
proved, but when unemployed, become dull and heavy, 
as if they had contracted a rust. By industry alone, 
then, do we preserve our healths, and perfect our natures. 
The Marcjuis of Spinola ouco asked Sir Horace Vere, " of 
what his brother died ?'*— " He died. Sir," replied Sir 
Horace, ** of having nothing to do.*' — ** Alas ! Sir," said 
Spinola, " that is enough to kill any general of us all." 
True, it is, indolence destroys the health of our bodies in 
the same way ils it impairs the vit^oiu* of our minds. 

Industry is the duty of the rich, as much as it is the lot 
of the poor; and the rich man who wastes his time in indo- 
lence, not merely throws away opportunities for improv- 
ing his mind, aud benefiting himsi'lf in a worldly poiut 
of view, but, although ]>ossessed <if a large fortune, he 
acquires habits injurious enough to prtHnpitate and ensure 
his ruin. A country gentleman once had a freehold 
estate which gave him an annual rentroll of five hundred 
pounds. It was a part of his nature to be indolent. In 
a few vears he bet*ame so involved in debt, that ho wai 
obliged to sell lialf, and let the renmindor of his land to a 
farmer for twenty years. Tlie lease was drawing towards 
its expiration, when, one day, the farmer going to iiay 
his rent, a<ked the gentleman, whether he would sell the 
farm. " Why, will you buy it ?" asked the owner, sur- 
prised. " If you will part with it, and we can agree, 
was the answer. ''That is exceedingly strange, 
observed the gentleman. *' Pray, tell me how it hapiK-ns 
that, while I could not live upon twice as much land for 
which I pny no rent, you are regularly paying me two 
huntlred a year for your farm, and are able, in a fi*w 
years, to pin*oha<*4.* it." — " The reason is pbin," was the 
reply. '* You sat still, and said go: I got up, and said 
come : you laid in bed and enjoy i*<l your estate ; I rose iu 
in the morning, and niiiulod my bu>ini^s." Can there 
be a greater enciiurairemont to the industrious, or ■ 
greater waniintr to thf indolent. ♦*v.m 
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A SOUL A^IONGST THE VAGRANTS. 

BY SILVBRPBN. 
(ConcMM/rom our last.) 

As soon as the blind child's unpremeditated harmony 
had ceased, which it did by such sweet links of gradual 
fineness, as falling, and still falling, like a forest runnel far 
away into shadowing leaves, it melted into silence before 
the finest ear knew that the pause hod come, Emanuel 
crossed the kitchen, parted the crowd, and stood, beside 
the miserable bed, a pace or two from the vagrant 
girl. She cowered beneath his steady glance, mild and 
yet sorrowful; and kneeling down presently beside the 
child, sought, as it seemed, still more to shut out the 
look of reproof so cast upon her. 

" I thought, Leah," he said, in a voice which conveyed 
the expression of his face, " your penitence was sincere ; 
I thought, when you came out of gaol, you would have 
kept at the Refuge, and tried to show those interested in 
your welfare, that the good preached was not in vain." 

Still cowering beside the miserable heap of straw, and 
visibly trembling, she replied, naively, and in a manner 
which deprecated anger, " I was forced to come here." 

*' But, Leah, where penitence was true, even a place, 
or a company like this, would offer no temptations. In 
prison you were penitent, in the Refuge steady, and 
why " 

The vagrant girl did not allow the preacher to finish 
this reproof, for still more deprecatingly she said, " I 
was forced to come here ; vagrants and trampers sich a<« 
we^ Sir, ain't no other home, and in sich homes. Sir, we 
do as others do." 

The motley crowd which for the time had been drawn 
from the coarse and demoralizing pleasures of the gin- 
bottlc, the pipe, the pitch-and-toss, the cards, the brawl, 
the brutal jest, or soothed fbr the moment from out of 
the despair of hunger and destitution, by the Orphean 
music of the blind child's hand, had now mostly resumed 
their former places, round the table, on the benches, or 
before the fire, leaving none but a few women, and some 
children, gathered round the kneeling vagrant. But 
evidently hearing what the preacher had said, though the 
roar of the Babel had now almost reached its former 
height, tlie man of abstract gaze passed from the door 
beside which he had hitherto stood, and touched him on 
the shoulder. 

"Can you believe," he said, "that words alone will 
carry out great reformations, either in the indi\idual or 
in society ? Can you expect that words alone will give a 
harvest from a soil like this, where every influence 
deadens and debases ? If you do so, you carry onwards 
society's worst fallacy, which is, that words arc of more 
efficacy than action. We build prisons, and we have 
chaplains; we have a criminal code, and judicial adminis- 
trators ; we have ragged-schools, and thousands of noble 
and self-denying teachers therein; but, whilst public 
dens and nuisances, such as this before us, are allowed to 
go uncontrolled by law ; whilst old and young, innocence 
and guilt, are thus suffered to herd together in a pro- 
miscuous throng; whilst wo do not open to the young, 
and those simply poor, to the wayfarer and the wretched 
orphan children of our dty streets, more decent nightly 
shelter than such as tliis, an army of preachers, a million 
of schools, are half valueless; for society herein fosters 
the crime it is called upon with solemnity, and monstrous 
cost, to punish; and you ask of the untaught, unfed 
vagrants here, \irtues which an angel could not practice 
in such a den." 

Whatever might have been the mild and gentle 
preacher's answer, it was peremptorily stayed by a little, 
waddling, thick-set old man, habited in a dirty flannel 
jacket, above which peeped a red silk bandana handker- 
chief tied loosely round his throat, and who, pushing his 
way between the preacher and the man of adenco, said, 
floiinely,— 
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Come, none o* this, my man ; beggars can't expect a 
palace, and worser ain't done here than in fother houset 
in the tup'penny lodging line. So be marching. For 
though I've great respect for Huggins's man o* business, 
too many sermons and preachers ain't the sort o' things 
here." Saying thus, he set his hand with a fierce clutch 
upon the shoulder of the one he addressed, and winking 
at a group of young fellows, seated round the nearest gin- 
bottle, bid them, as it were, rendor him such active assis- 
tance as they might fancy, or think proper. But the 
instant these had sprung to their feet, with an alacrity 
which showed how ready they were to execute any 
command, however nefarious or brutal, Mr. Redtape, 
who had kept close by the door, opened it with a quick 
hand, and admitted three or four men, who, though in 
plain clothes, were instantly recognised, by many present, 
as policemen. Without, however, calling further u]ion 
their assistance, Mr. Redtape, in his own person, pushed 
his way through he gathering crowd, and said, peremp- 
torily, to the man in the flannel jacket, — 

" Do you know, Mr. Slink, whom you're addressing ? 
If you don't, it's Huggins's heir, to whom you owe a 
year and a halfs rent, and a back debt fbr repairs. The 
document lies at my office, and will be forwarded to you in 
the morning. So take your hands off — ^you touch a 
gentleman." At this magnanimous speech of the worthy 
little Redtape, the man in the flannel jacket and red 
handkerchief, without more than a mingled look of hate 
and fear, which for the instant gave to his bloated 
features, and bloodshot eyes, the most sinister ex- 
pression imaginable, slunk back to his seat behind a 
sort of low dresser, in a hx part of the kitchen, from 
which he dispensed, at some three hundred per cent, 
profit, such luxuries of food and drink as his more pro- 
fligate customers could afford. 

As Mr. Slink thas returned to his tabernacle of dusty 
bottles queerly hibelled, little wet-lipped pewter measures, 
one fat Dutch-like keg, mysterious drawers in a nest 
affixed to the wall at his back, and scores of elegant 
chamber-candlesticks of such original device as to have 
had nature for their modeller, being no other than oyster 
shells, primitively lined with clay, serving to hold the 
third of an inch of candle, a howl, from two or three 
women close at hand arrested John Plowden, as he 
followed Redtape and the |>oIicemen to the door. He 
returned rapidly to where he had stood some minutes pre- 
viously, and found Emanuel bending abstractedly above 
the sick child, whilst the vagrant, kneeling with her arms 
round his neck, was partly raising up his deathlike face — 
as he had swooned — for the women to sprinkle it with 
water from the violet jug, and blow upon it, as they did, 
for the purpose of reviring him. Plowden glanced down 
upon the child, and then waving his hand to the master 
of the Dutch keg, called for a glass of brandy. When 
this was brought, after some delay, in a little battered 
pewter measure, ho knelt and poured a few drops between 
the child's dead lips, with a gentleness which showed the 
infinite mercy of his large and genuine heart. As these 
few drops rerived a little, and the pulsation hitherto 
still, trembled, and ebbed and flowed, like an teolian 
chord, touched by the passing wind, or like a flickering 
strip of sun upon a dim cathedral floor, Plowden bid 
the most decent woman of the group fold him in the 
coarse blue cloak she had upon her, and follow him. 
" And yon, too," he said, to Leah, as she unfolded her 
arms, and assisted the women to wrap up the child. 
When they had done this, and were ready to follow him, 
the great mathematician took the mild and gentle 
preacher by the hand, and spoke as good men speak 
when they recognise a kindred soul. 

"Action as wbll as prayer. Sir. The two in 
unison become a perfect operating whole ; come with me, 
therefore, and let us see what ftork and/aith can do, in 
rooting out such a curse as this from the bosom of 
dvilizod commnnities; lor recoUect, we have ptegnoil 
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> for AoTiOH u > helpiDBte to ?aitb. Thi 
mDltituile were fed nben tliey were hungry, and tht 
SuiMitan bound uji Ihe atrsngcr'B woundi wllh oil uid 
11 if lud bj the anresistiblF power 
bia own, Ihe preocfaer bent his 
hwd in kcquieeceniv, and followed the natheniaticiBn with 

■ muij «ep. Muiballed out by the mignanimoas little 
RedUpe, unidst Iho wonder «nd cnrioiitj of the motlcj 
crowd. Plowden snJ Ihe preacher had partlj crossed the 
jiesdremua court lowards thp etreet, when all *t once n 
shoelem, rsgged urcUin dsrting p«»t thsm, and taking 
the wortii]' little attomn olT hb guud for bd initaat, bj 
nttrring ■ loud >ud unearthly cry just tt hia ear, Mixed 
the bUck ribtmn whii'b bung acrom hi« Telvct wMstcoal, 
and giving it a pull which bnriiC it like a thread, dragged 
' h llu watch it held, and ran towarda the mouth of 

cuort. It «u a bazardaua trick, seeing Ihe police 
u at hid heel* ; and the remit n>u such u might have 
naturally been eipertrd. After a short chase, the lad wu 
captured, uid brought back to whore Mr. Redtape, in an 
uncontroHed fit of Ifliighlar, stood with the rest of the 
l«rty. 

*' Eh i eh t I left my chain and forty guinea rcpeatur- 
it home, of course 1 did, so don't make s chorge of it my 
ncu; the (hing dm'l go, for it baso'l neither main- 
ipring nor Sy-whoel. It waa a make-believe, gentlemen, 

■ make-briieve." And Reritape laughed still more. 

" But wo siun. Sir," said the pubce >erg«uit, respect- 
hlly, " IV>r this lad, as ain't ypt (in. is the Tory 
worst thief in LoDdon. Wby, geatloinen, Mr bevn sevin- 

better." 

" Yet," diimed in the lad, with luch cool nngfroid 
aa to approadi the humourous, " Vie bio cotchcd a pre- 
eioni dgbt o* times j and this 'n'l to be a tight pull up, as 
him a* ia wrgcant promised me, lasl time I went "afore 
him. But what care I ; I'»e knuwn priiwn too long to 
care lujipence." So tajring. he buttoned up the single 
batUin of the old corduroy coat he wore, with the air 
of a Hadiesth, and then, oa if infamitting to aa act of 
gliliy, he allowed the handcuffs to be put on bim, and 
followed llie policemen fiill of jeat and joke. Mr. Red- 
\xft. in order to make the necexitated charge, followed 
in that direction too, and tiiis most reluctantly; for none 
dislike Ihe law ao much as thoae who know best the law's 
Texatian and delay. 

" Such i« the fruit of our lyftem of puniahmcntf," 
•aid Plowdon, as he proceeded onwards. 

" It isn't ao much the faalc of Ihe law, Sir," *poke Ihe 
polimnan. who stayed to attend Mr. Plowdon till he had 
pasaed into a more open tliorouj^farc ; " but it's allow- 
ing anch placet as this of ^ink** to go aneoMtnillfd. 
Why, whalerer good ladi talie in gaol, and they do a good 
deal lery often, is soon pot oat of them, when tli^*c 
no better bomn lo oome bock to than thcee aort o* lodg- 
Ing-honaea. Ay. Sir, if Bergcant Vemey, aa fa so sharp 
on Uda, like this one just chat^.eouU just sec tbedena 
^ tbsy hate for tiomos, he'd oome to Ihe root of tiie evil, 
' irhfcb be never will whiltt he rita on the beneh, punish- 
ing aeverdy beomae he thin ks that uolhing 'II cure crime 
cicapt the gaolr^a key, or the task-mastri') whip." 

PlDwdon marie no answrr, but led ihe way rapidly 
onward, acmsa StniUilielri, to London Wall, and thence 
from tlie open sUwet Into one of tlioiw old, quaint, flng- 
■tODod ODuru wliich lie oflm hidden in districts such aa 
tUa. At this hour of night, it bad a monastic 9tiUne.u 
■tnst it, which brought lo mind dint cloisters far away in 
—mHitiH sulitBdesi and it bore this sort of atill and 
Uddn aspect pmbably through tiie day, aa it* tiag-way 
waa UttlD worn by human feet, and tbe houses round 
Tery old, won miistly with blank windows liimed Mwards 
the court. On eitli«r lide tbia flagged palh-way. which 
led lo a houa* at th* end, biwoids which Fluwdon pin- 
wUli Uriiena and mildew, from long 
th« Wfatbr, ottl door atolts, wooden ehimney. 
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I]ieces, panels of wainscot- work, thidi carred baluitrades 
of vast old oaken ataircosei, window l^mea, maty grate* 
and boilers, and plonka of ancient Hooring, iiiakiiif 
Ihe place look for all the worid like an hospital fbr 
decayed hooaea, by no means juvenile, or new-btiill, 
at tiie epoch of the I^ of London. Unlocking Ihe 
door of the old house Ihey now reached, John Plowdon 
admitted his Ultle party into a wide, old, gloomy hall, 
totally unfurnished ; and guided by a candle, which stood 
burning at the stairs' foot, led the way np the broad alair- 
case, across a sort of gallery, similar to the one below, 
though piled np like a lumberer's shop, with all aort* of 
nondescript himiture. Jiiat as he reached a door, through 
(he chinks of which a light shone, it was quickly opened. 
and a little creature ot a woman, his very image and 
likeness, only that she was pretty, and much younger, 
who not seeing, perhaps, by reason of the dull light and 
shadowing furjiitore, that he had company, burned for- 
ward, and, clasping both his bands within her own, 
eiclmmcd,— 

" I*m so glad that you are back, John ; for, though 1 
am no coward, seeing that I have been always used to a 
lone country place, atill thia ia a very dull old house, and 
conjures up a hundred bndcs of the brain. I'm very glad 
you're bock ogain." 

The mathematician, elonping, kissed the young gfrl 
tenderly; and then moving her gently from him a pace or 
two, so that she stood in (lie fiill tight of the open door, 
said, OS he turned towards the preocLtc in the rear, " Uy 
only lister, Sir. Magdalene Plowdon." 

Bashful, to Bndhenelf thus in tbe midst of atrangera, 
the young girl pushed Ihe door more open, and ushered her 
brother and the preacher into an immense old panelled 
rotmi, greatly lumbered up, like tbe gallery near, with 
heaps of rnsty locks of all siies, nails, screws, iron rods, 
window linee, and a thousand odds and ends, heaped on 
the floor, and on dusty shelves and tables. But a fine 
lire glowed In the enormous old grate, and so hr sent its 
warmth and light across the otherwise sad and deaoUts 
chamber, as to shine within the remotest shadows, and 
Hicker up and down the walls, like noonday aunbouna 
upon rippling water. A aort of loicngo shaped Cable had 
been dnwn before the fire, and on this stood cops and 
aaocers, bread and hntter, whilst on the huge hob 
steamed a bright new tin tea-kettle and coSec-pot. They 
were the only things new in that Krange room, and abime 
like diamonds in a coal mine. 

" Ton will pardon this sort of place." aud Ihe mathe- 
matician lo Ihe [ireocher, at Magdalene drew an old worn 
Iratber chair for him bende the table, "bul this has been 
a miser's habitation; and as my aiater only came up from 
flihrDpihirc Ibis morning, and we have not taken pos- 
session of it many hours, yon moat recuse much which 
you see, though Magdalene has certainly done wonders." 

Bo saying, he agmn took Magdolent/s hand, and 
beckoning to Leah and the Irishwoman, who had entered 
Ihe room, but had not advanced beyond the shadow of 
the doorway, he opened the ragged doak, and diqiUyed 
to the astonished gaee of thb little ^(er, the miserably 
wasted, levered Irish lad. 

" Though fevered and blind, and dying, perhaps, my 
dear one," he said, anbdning his voice so low, as to make 
it only audible lo (Jiis Utile sister's ear, " there is such 
iniinilc delicacy in these waal«d fingers, sneh an ear for 
harmony, aucb a power within the aoul to (ooch, and 
for tlie (ime induenee tbe worst of paasioua, as, seen and 
heard in Ihe vagrants' lodging -bouse to night, has 
given me ikew thoughts aa to the moral inSuenoee Bian 
may bo able (o bring f/)warda the diminutian and 
cn^calion of crime. Therefore, we must do eue best 
lo aavti thmugh action aa weD as p<ty." 

It would have done good to a miUoo hard and worldly 
hearts, perhaps, to have seen the gnat malheuiaCidaa'a 
little aiater when thia waa apoken ; bow the largeal pMy 
beamed npon her hoe, aa Hie full sun's nys opon ■ 
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budding flower draws forth its richest colour, and its 
rarest odour; and how, like one used to both think and 
act promptly, she immediately suggested that a fire should 
be lighted in a small adjoining room, a bed made upon 
the floor, the child washed and laid therein, as soon as it 
should be revived by a cup of coffee. 

All this was promptly done ; and within an hour, a 
bright fire burnt in the adjoining chamber, the little bed 
made near it (for the night air was cold in this dull place), 
the Irishwoman dismissed with a gratuity, and the child 
revived by coffee, and bread dipped in wine, lay in a 
profound sleep, watched over by the vagrant girl, whoso 
supper of steaming coffee and bread and butter had been 
brought to her by Magdalene, and, as soon as brought, 
ravenously devoured. 

"The thing is," said Plowdon, as he and this bright 
little sister sat round the cheerful fire with Emanuel, 
when their frugal meal was over, "these opinions of 
mine are not newly formed, or inherited with the wealth 
this extraordinary incident has made me heir of, but have 
grown as knowledge increased. I have been led to search 
the censuses of population, the bills of mortality, the 
registers of births and marriages, the criminal returns 
of many nations, and those various civic and national 
documents which mark the progress or the deterioration 
of nations. I find, in plenteous seasons, the increase 
of marriages and births most remnrkablc; in years of 
diminished harvests, and those marked by commercial 
panics, deaths increase and births arc fewest ; that as the 
sanitary condition of cities is improved, so increases the 
average proportion of health, relative to amount of popula- 
tion ; that as we improve the wisdom of laws, and remove 
restrictions and monopolies, so do wc indirectly spread a 
wise, a thankful, and a jirodiictive people over the great 
bosom of the earth; and, above all, that so far as the 
blessing of education, of moral and religious supervision, 
is bestowed by legislators on the millions they govern, so 
does, and so increasingly will crime narrow itself, from a 
rule of large amount into an exception of singular occur- 
rence ; and those masses of population, who are now the 
subject of a stringent code of laws, who need gaols and 
tribunals, and the convict-ship, will become, through 
habits of self-dependence, industry, frugality, and provi- 
dence, blessings to their respective nations, instead, as 
now, and heretofore, their curse and sorest wound. But 
to assist the course of approximations such as these, men 
must change their speculation upon causes into a search 
after laws — those laws of nature, which, like the more 
physical ones of astronomy, will be found to bo of sublime 
simplicity when cleared from the entanglements by which 
ignorance, confused thought, and narrow judgment, have 
hitherto both hindered and vitiated their operating power. 
Therefore, fitly to deduce these laws from their place in the 
vast code of nature, we must become philosophers through 
action, legislators in other parliaments than that of the 
state, and followers of scientific truths in other senate- 
houses and universities than those alone constituted by 
the usage of communities, or the endowment of indi- 
viduals. We have had a Newton, a La Place, a Cuvicr, 
a Humboldt in the sublime region of speculative and 
inductive truth ; let us now have men equally great in the 
wonderful, if more confined, province of action ; and let 
us solve great human problems in the prison, the school, 
the hospital, the convict-ship, and the beggars' lodging- 
house, where crime is taught as schoolmasters teach 
yirtue, and infamy springs up and flourishes, like a fungus 
on a dunghill." 

" You say truly, "Mr. Plowdon," said Emanuel, gently ; 
" and to place some control over these houses, either 
through direct law of the state, or, indirectly, through 
individual exertion, would be to root up the very cause 
and focus of two-thirds of the crime which inundates this 
country. And I speak advisedly; for, through the 
period of my self-constituted mission of preaching in all 
the lowest haiintt of crima throngfaout this country. 



scarcely one of such dens as we have seen to-night but 
what I have entered, and witnessed therein scenes to 
which the one revealed to us so lately, was virtue, and 
decency, and morality, thrice purified. The very noblest 
nature ever fashion^ must be debased in such places ; 
and when I tell you, that the miserable vagrant girl in the 
next chamber, ductile, obedient, and of excellent conduct, 
in both the prison and the ragged-school, lapses into 
drunkenness and crime, the instant the necessity again 
occurs of her entering such a den to find a nightly shelter, 
I tell you of but an instance out of thousands. Oh, Sir, 
if something can be done, I will bless and aid you. For 
experience, such as this of mine to-night, shakes faith ; 
even faith drawn from the ever living waters of the 
fountain of our creed ; and when such earnest prayers as 
mine fail, as they seemed to foil to-night, when I saw the 
vagrant girl, flushed with drink and premeditated sin, after 
my council and my truest prayers, the last and divinest 
remnant of my hope and faith quitted me, and fell away, 
like a useless garment to the feet; and for minutes I 
seemed to stand dark and desolate, like one shipwrecked 
by the niidnight storm of a polar sea." 

" Oh no ! not so," said John ; " only let action and faith 
be one; let us govern effects tlm)ugh causes, and the result 
is largely certain. 

In his mild and benign manner (which, as I before said, 
was a thing natural to this sweet and earnest character) 
Emanuel took the mathematician's hand, and as he did 
so, Plowdon rose, and bidding Magdalene precede them 
with the candle, they stepped together lightly into the 
next chamber, and there, on the httle bed, lay the blind 
child, in a calm and deep sleep, the blood flowing through 
his hitherto death-like lips, wliilst Leah, half sitting, halt' 
leaning on the floor beside him, hud dropped into a 
slunibor equally tranquil and deep. 

" On these, then," said the mathematician, " our 
humanizing processes shall begin; for much tliat I have 
seen of this j)oor outcast girl has touched my heart ; and 
guided, too, by what I have observed to-night, I will 
elucidate that there was much that is divine in the 
sweet heathen fable of the god, who, charmed rougli 
winds and ocean waves by the dulcet, and the enno- 
bling power of sound. — For human progress needs all 
assisting circumstances, however slight and mean they be 
to common judgment and narrow observation." 

" Only let me not teach and pray in vain," replied 
Emanuel, '* as so often heretofore." 

" You shall not," said Plowdon. On the ver\' spot on 
which you stood to-night I will build a vagrant lodg- 
ing-house, such as yet only the physician and the man of 
science have cont4}mplat«d." 

Saying this, as the preacher turned to go, John Plow- 
don took the candle fVom Itlagdalene's hand, and lighted 
him down the gloomy staircase, and from the house. But 
long after, till the fire burnt low, and the candle dim, 
did the grave brother and the sweet young sister sit, 
for they had much to talk about, — of the years siniH^ they 
had met, of their dead parents, of their ancient family, 
of that far-away Shropshire village, where they had 
been bom and reared, and of their hitherto sorrows and 
poverty. And as a sweet ending to this pregnant theme 
of banished sorrow and of future joy, this little doting 
and most gentle sister sat with clasped hands within his 
own, and told John all about the great surprise of his two 
consecutive letters, each one bearing such wonderful news, 
so wonderful as to be almost past belief ; and how rejoiced 
she had been to obey his summons, and meet him in Lon- 
don, as she had done that very morning, for she had not 
been kindly treated in the farmei^s family, in which she 
had been governess since her mother's death ; and now 
how glad she was, above all joy of the great and won- 
derful fortune, to thus sit by a loving brother's side, even 
though on a miser's hearth, and amidst such seeming 
penury and desolation. 

At last, as the hour waxed very late, Plowdon retired 
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111 «uob ucotiiniudmtioQ up itain u a chsntoinaD, nndec 
Mr. B«lupc'i commuit], hid Lulily prepared iliBt nfler- 
uni>n, md MsgdaloDe vu about to arouw the ngrant 
i;irl. and mtko her up a bed on the old misa't sofa, beta 
•he retired to her own, Hheu the door opened, and Leah 
nuied in, nnd up to where ilie itood beside the hi 
hk- a ituulow. 

" I wiu earning in to wokejron, and tee to )on, and And 
jnn a hed," uid Magdalene pnlly ; for there -ma i ' 
in tlw manner of the vagntut which won bet utmost 
and (ruipailiT. 

Before tb»e words were well ntlered, '.he vagrant 
knelt dowD and coniiUsivelf rsiight within her own the 
:, young, gentle crealuro's liandsi "Inia)i stop, thou, 
1 not to go, I am not lu be turned out }" 
N'l, Leah, mj brother and I hare been rerj much 
loiKhod by what the preacher said of yau. lliat yeu wonld 
bo good if you had Kune home or shelter amongiC 

Hilii, and Bu wBwill cndeatoui to serve you; »ni 

ill fimi us your fiienils, if yoD will try to act lO thi 

I trust and tore you." 

" I will, I will," sobbed tho poor ngnat, as she 
pusionatoly kiued the gathered hand*, and pros«ed then 
Bgainit the folds of her n^ged Irork, as if aho would 
have them Tcel that she wus buoiaa, and not senseless and 
hard, though such a tking of potetty and ein, " for I'lc 
never had a friend kinder than Che prison-miss'ia, or 
(he school-misi'ii, and siich bca'nt all that bumaa 
re'turs need, when they're a deal to lay agin tliem- 
mIvcs, and feel too proud to say it." 

" Wc want no words about the post, Leah," spoke the 
natliematician's little aiater, with ehoked voice, " only 
or yon to be a good girl in the future. We all have 
rins, and those who bate the heaviosC often leforni and 
nnbe good mea and women." 

" Be yon good to me, be you good to me," Will 
fobbed the kneeling girl, "and 1 can't be had B^u, 
only trust mo, Miss, for I can do a many things as is 
' snly folks wouldn't try me, becsoie I was a 
VBgraiit, and had no decent things for service." 

" We will talk all about tliia to-morrow, Leah ; and bo 
be happy, for I buliete what you say. Now, let me make 
you a bed on the old K>ta there, where you will be com- 
fortable, and hear the blind child if ho need you." 

■■ Bleu you. Miss, I know Pat will love you. It'll be 
a rare bed, only too nice for me, as for nuiny a score 
niglitB I un't had one at all. But I can be up in the 
muniing, and light the fire, and boil the kittl^r, and begin 
lu show you that I ain't all hadncu." 

Magdalene Flowdon did not answer, but making the 
prl li* down opoa the wide old sofa, which had been the 
miser'a bed for filly years, covered her up tendetlj with a 
Ihick shawl and coat. A> she moved away, one of those 
iiiipubrinDs, which show us to be divine, made her turn 
Tor the iostant to look sguin upon the vagrant's face, 
when, Kcmg those large eyva so full of gmlitnde and 
new-boru good Bied, like some star of promise, on her 
ina. all that was human, all that was womanly, all that 
was pure and tender, made her divinely (o foigel the gulf 
■hlch was hotwiit theoi, and kneeling, with bar arms 
iround this \agraut, press her own young lips upon those 
ladder ones, as the promise and the bond of liitDre purity. 

Uke, as in that (able of the cbarlot rolling onwards 
lawanti the sun. I. lu these varied delineation* of the 
course of human progress, and its needed agents, shall 
soinvtimus travel nnward for a time, aod then stay to 
glance npnn the pnit|>i>ct« wbich environ me. 

It b at rluu of an intensely hot day in summer, 
D years beyond Iholirae so lately written of, that a 

n the Uld Baile|F Court all day, ukitn ipcik 
ding judgF, who has juit retired (mm llw 
Ibis tittle man. who is no other than our old 
mival's Inn, Mr. Redtape, is well known to 



liave been engaged upon the defence of the crin 
whose trial, just concluded, has oci-upied the Court many 
hours, hoisushercd by the weary official into the pr' 
room where the judge has retired to dismbe. Mr. 
tape Hnds him stem and grave, and with his offldal 
brevity by no means cast aside. 

"I cannot give my recommendation to mercy in ll 
matter, Mr. Redtape. The crime is too atrocious, a 
clemency perfectly uselvst in the case of such a crimini 
Ilie hiw, on tUs occuioii mast deddedly take i 

" Your Lordship, not waiting lo hear its purport, mi 
takes the motives of my errand," speaks the little ma 
"It is not to bespeak your Lordship'B clemency ; fbrwben 
we have led eiime to flouriih lu this height, by rather 
fiistering tlian eradicating many of its causes, a peremptory 
check upon its course is ■ duty aodcty has a right to I 
demand of us; but my object is lo bring to your Lord- | 
ship's niciuory the fact that tliis yonth, scarcely moro ! 
than eighteen, bus received sentence tram your Lordihn I 
fifteen times, and thus proves lo you how inadequate u 
mere severity of puniihmeni, as a reformatory proccsi." 
" Ay, ay, I find yon ore still a friend of the moral 
Newton. Flowdon. But this sort of philanthropic (or 
rather, as it is called, progressive) nonsense, is of no 
Mr. Redtape. as this very case proves. If I neol 
aright, this boy had most merciful seutences in all the first 
instances; and more, was placed at my recommendation 
under unusual moral and religious supetvisiun in sereral 
gaols; to what pnrpoao we have seen to-day." | 

" Yes; but at the time of the trial, respecting my watch, 
I asked the Court, of what asc were mere prison tcach- 
uigs, when they were to be followed out by necessitatal 
to sneli nightly shelter as that found in vagrant 
lodging-houses ? But tlwse, m a degree, are now past 
things; for, perhaps, your Lordship will admit one thing, 
that juvenile delimjuency has rapidly decreased, and may 
ow he said to have reached the lowest nuNiDiMn point 
>hich ran exist with such predisposing causes as yet . 

" CertiutUy; it is a thing often remarked of late. The 
Attorney- General was saying so to me yesterday." 

■ WeU; your Lordship will, perhaps, permit mo to I 
r yuu one cause, as br as regards this metro|Hi]ii. It 
coudeacension for your Lordship, but I would do 

Yon shall not need, Mr. Redtape, for I owe your | 
probity and business-like habits more than on* serf' 
indersland what joo propose— it is for me to 
this Model Vagrant L^gints-houxe. Well) 1 will ace 
pany yon; but recollect, I shall not turn AHiHaniYir 
or tlatidm. I need facta and proofk not likely to ariae 
out of the dreams of your Irieud." 

" Your Lordship shall have proofs ; one in partscular. 
Is to-night conienieni to yun to accompany me .' " 

" Yes ; I dine at eight ; perhaps you will be in Ston 
Buildings by nine." 

" With pleasure;" and Mr. Redtape bowt himself ot 
of the presence of Baron Vemey. 

As tlie clocks strike nine thia sultry summer's night, 
wo gentlemen are permitted ingress by the porter into 
, large court ou the brow of BafTroa Hill, now 
lifferently paved and Ugbtcd than what it was some ysara 
igo. A large building occupies three lidea of Ibis court ; 
ind, without any nniuited nuntense about It of pilasters 
ir Corinthian columns, it is plain and substantially buDl 
if iron, slate, and desiccated wood, and ahows that i 
original geniuses are beginning to found a style of archi- 
eclure suited to our climate and the advance of the age- 
rhey are met by a decent man, dressed somewhat 
Kiliceman, and by him led into a sort of hall in the 
'enlre building, aiid of its entire height, which is lighted 
ly gas. snd trom which branch off on eithtv side wido 
and doors lo eitensive chamben on the bi 
The finit conspicunus thint in this hall I* a la 
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skb of iron, on which ii painted conspicuously many 
roles. Hie following are some of them. 

" 3rd. No one admitted for a single night without 
urepaTment of twopence, unless in such cases of abso- 
Inte destitution, as may bo considered authentic by the 
offieers. 

*' 4th. Upon the use of the lodging-house for a certain 
number of consecutive nights, the charge to be one 
penny halfpenny. 

" 5th. An entire and abiolute geparation qf the sexes, 
except in the instances where adults can produce a mar- 
riage certificate, properly authenticated. 

" 7th. But mothers not to be divided from their young 
children. 

" 9th. No one admitted to any of the rooms in the 
house, without using a bath provided, unless such per- 
sons are well known by the officials as frequenting the 
house, and as being of cleanly and decent habits. 

" 14th. No profane language, drinking, or games of 
chance allowed. 

" 17th. Baskets, bundles, and b\irthens to bo left in 
charge of an officer, appointed for the Mime. 

" 20th. Good food to be bought in the kitehcns at 
a certain fixed price, named on tables lianging therein. 

" 22nd. Ap{>rcntices, young persons of both Aexes, 
and children, especially invited to make use of this dwell- 
ing as a home, it being chiefly instituted for their benefit, 
in order to afford them moral and cffinent protection 
against the examples and persuasion of the wicked and 
the dissolute. 

" 23rd. Such of the inmates as are thus youthful, and 
as are sober, decent, and moral in conduct, will be 
assisted in their efforts to obtain work, and be afforded 
some degree of education by nightly classes." 

After reading these rules, the judge and worthy little 
Redtape are conducted to either wing of this vast build- 
ing, which will comfortably lodge and accommodate three 
thousand persons, and see the separate accommtMlation 
for both sexes, and the dormitories above. These being 
in chambers of immen^se height, lighted and ventilated 
from the roof, are divided ofi" like the coinpartmeuto of a 
prison carriage; each of which divisions being a dormi- 
tory, conteining an iron bedstead, with clean, though 
plain and coarse bedding, is closed by a door, locked on 
the outer side, when it has received its inmate, at a ccr- 
tun hour. llii)u.c;li not yet ten o'clock, many of those 
dormitories have received thc'ir inmate**, poor w(»ary wny- 
furers and artisan*); but by the stillness which reigns, 
broken only by the tn^ad of the official up and down the 
broad-way running through the length of the chambers, 
between each great division of dormitories, one would 
scarcely know a creature breathed there. In the sort of 
kitehens below, they find the inmates variously occupied, 
but decency and sobriety are generally prevalent. 

Returning to the centre hall, they inspect the cham- 
bers allotted to those married ; next, those for boys and 
youths ; and, lastly, they enter into one allotted to the 
lodging of girls of various ages, some of whom, pre- 
sided over by a mistress, are sewing in a class. Scarcely 
have they entered, before a side^loor opens, and a 
number of male children, of the ages between six and 
ten, poorly clad to be sure, but still dean, are admitted, 
led by one who is himself led, for he it 6'ind. At his 
command, the elder of these boys, and some if the giris, 
form themselves into a class, and go through a very 
•imple singing lesson, the notes of which are played by 
this blind youth, on a violin he has brought with him. 
Whilst he thus plays, and the lesson is gi^-en, the little 
ones have crowded around the young woman who had 
■o lately been superintending the ehler girls at their 
■ewing ; and now this lesson is concluded, she rises from 
her seat, and crosses the chamber to where the blind 
youth siti, close to the judge and the attorney. 

"These little ones have behaved io well to night, 
Pmt." ihe MTi to the siffhtlnw Tnufh. "and brinr mo 



such good accounts from the various Ragged Schools to 
which they go, and from the police in the districts where 
they try to earn a few honest pence, that I think you 
may please them with their favourite tune." 

So, as she asks the blind youth does ; and tuning his 
violin, strikes up the " Soldier Laddie" to those hundred 
little listening creatures, and who, as the tune goes on, 
are so incited by its merry sounds, as to be unable to 
sit or stand, but must caper up and down in a sort of 
rude dunce, for this is their favourite tune, and they are 
wild with delight and happiness. As she stoops bending 
looking on, the young woman, round whom the children 
dance, turns her face to the judge, and he recognises in it 
she whom he hod condemned and tempted. There was 
a time when this poor one had stood abashed before 
him, the judge ; now, he, the judge, stands abashed 
before her, the criminal, for like the leper of old, she is 
healed and saved, by processes, he, through life, has so 
stringently and unflinchingly condemned. 

"This is the poor girl Leah," says Mr. Redtape, 
touching the judge on the arm, " to whom Plowdon and 
his little married sister, the wife of Emanuel, the preacher, 
behaved so nobly to; with such success, that she has 
the entire superintendence of the females who come here. 
And in what manner you may imagine, when many call 
her the "Soul amongst thk Vagrants." 

" She may be called so, but the true eoul is he, who, 
making use of wealth and genius, has set great vital truths 
in action, and given a noble lesson to the Philosopher, 
the Statesman, and to Society. If Plowdon is in London, 
let me sec him, and that to night." 

*< He is at his offices, in London Wall. A great statis- 
tical meeting is held there to night." 

His carriage traversing the same old way across Smith- 
field, the judge, accompanied by Mr. Redtape, alights 
before a large official-looking dwelling, and is ushered 
into a private sitting-room (Mr. Redtape being well 
known), when John Plowdon advances to meet them, and 
to whom Baron Vcrnoy at once jmrtly states his name and 
errand. Touched by this frankness, Plowdon first intro- 
duces him to a young matron, sitting there, with some 
childn'U playing round her, as being his sister Magdalene, 
who has done so much to make his riews practical, and 
next to a benign-looking man, Emanuel, her husband, 
who is a preacher, full of faith, and who has done so 
much service towards the efficient organization and 
carrying out of this great Vagrant Lodging-house, and 
who is now actively engaged estoblishing similar ones in 
the large provincial towns. This done, tlie great mathe- 
matician lefids the judge into an official-looking n>om, 
hung round with diagrams, censuses of the various 
Euro])ean and American populations, sanitary tables, and 
ordnance surveys, for in tliis room is held the meetings 
of a European Statistical Congress, which Plowdon has 
estehlished. This is one of the nights of meeting, and 
down either side the great official table, are seated men 
of almost every European nation — Belgians, Germans, 
Dutchmen, Swiss, and French, whilst many of our 
greate!«t men of science assist. The table is spread with 
important documents. 

At a pau<te in the conversation, Plowdon introduces the 
great Englifth judge, who at once enters into a statement 
of his hitherto disbelief in the good of any neutralizing 
action upon the great and social causes of crime. But, 
the circumstances of this night have largely changed 
his ^iews. 

Tlie assembly rise en nuute. 

'* Gentlemen," says Plowdon, " that a learned judge 
of our English Criminal Code admits this much, is 
greatly to our honour. Therefore, let ns continue our 
strenuous exertions to modify the causes of public evil, 
instead of attempting to neutralize their effects ; let us 
cease our speculations upon these eatuee, and let us, 
instead, search for tme$ t and doing so, we shall maki 
▼ital tlir ?r'pndid adinration of La Place. " l>ot^ v> 
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Hid be, " apply to tlio polilk&l and monl scienci» 
■•me metbad which, fbrnided ttpaa absemtiau and calcu- 
btion, twi lo ImpfiilT urvnl tv prodnca aiilendid mults 

*' Cue Uiing i« already prored," buys Bvon Vemey, 
" tlic ngc of action b cume^ for we have, B gnat " Soul 

AMO.NOST THE VaOBAHTB." 



AN ENGLISHMAN'S ilOUBB IS HIS CASTLE. 
Ah EnglishiDHn's boose j> bi> outlt, on aMCnint of lt> 
oompletciuna, u well M ila mnu-ily, in lits eatini 
No niMler bow reaUy inroinplete, or porifirely i 
tenienl, it maj be, it ii hit auin, and as that little word 
change! objectiona into pcffwtiotis, you "ill, with a* 
little diance of itnpiudly, find fault *i(b hii house se 

The fi't'Unn:. bowercr, of respectful regard to the home- 
itoad. McmB generally to be <a an interne proportion to 
the tplendoDT of the building; It It more freqneiitly 
dif«nied in the ffraifft than in the iiM»r'o>i, and reuor 
good ) becautD security (nd comfort, 90 cnential to thii 
feeling, and su caretoUy waiutained in the furmer. are toe 
oftea sacrificed, or separated. In the latter. Freedom 
and independence are alnolately indispeiuablo in the 
opinion of those who have a taite for fire-aide ei^oy- 
DMUte, and of these the patrician often knows that he hai 
little eooDgh, Uis house, perbapi literally bii caalle, 
becomes literally bin prison] or, if not, it is a place in 
which ranli, and the cogent autborily of fashion, impoK 
to many restraints, that probubty he i> happier anywliure 
than there. 

The genuine love of home, (br ill oim sake, howerc 
may be, and no doubt U, cherished by lomt who resli . 
In stately buildltigs: but to such, the prOTerblal cnupAt 
onder considemtiou cannot of course apply i nor docs it 
express the feeling of erory humble liouseholdi 
Neither a castle nor a mttoKc can ensare happini 
or contentment, nor can they of themsclTet, except ir 
tery iodirfct manner, conduce to It under any circui 
stances, TbetB must be in the mind and charai^ter 
certain dispotitJuns. witlioul which other means lose their 
Influence. Those who feel this incomparable delight at 
the thought of home, arc those who do what they can lo 
nuko it agreeable to all Its inmates. 'Wlicthcr master, 
mittreai!, child, or eerranl, home will only be comfortable 
lo those who personally runtributc to ita comfort. The 
ragged Irascible man. the contenlloni brawling woman. 
the pndatifiil child, and the troward senonl, iOTartabty 
And thli dennneiation hilfiUed, that as persons measure 
to others, it shall bo mcaaured to tbeu again. There 
is neither bail nor maiiipriae here. Be who makes 
ulhers wntcbnl. ia hiuiself a wrelch, whether prince or 

There are some wlio underrate, or e>en aifect to 



make many a lowly dwelling eniiablc. Though most 
Irritahly alii^ to the aonoyance of petty evils, they 
deriTv nn enjoyment from inDumerable little pleasures of 
which Mdaffkmlliel 



«i partake, 
e displeascti 



i 



pleasures 
Men there are, who are 
at the Blltapl lo please, 
and who will snarl at all (nd««v«un. great and imall. lo 
giie thorn aitiifBction ; who can find OL'casloa for a hanli 
word In the utmost effitrta and attentions of Air who has 
workvil hard for a kind one. Bitter hare been Ihe tear* 
ahed by Ihuw who have ibu* suffered at the bauds of 
famlalily. 

But many who do not go Ibis length, and are by no 
meana tndilfercnt to the comfort of home, seldom tind 
any tbertor cluwbcrp, from nn unhappy habit of always 
looking at the dark side of thinp. liloroK and murky, 
Ihry tUnk othen the same, or in bmo make them so, and 
then Mpposa that thej have juit ground of complalnl. < 



There ore do earthly means of making such personi 
happy. The garden of Eden wouhl be a wlldemeH, anO 
its fcmX insipid, to them. 

But he who has an oppoalte propowity, and jjosseases 
the precious secret of eitiuting good out of evil| who 
can bear and forbear i forgive and forgeti he is Ihe in" 
Tidual who lias found out the true art of litbg. As 
his dwelling, he may wish it a bettin one, and will 
what he can to make it so; he still thinks of it w 
delight, and prefers it to another, partly because it if . 
dwelling, but chiefly because those reside in it whom he 
makes happy, and who make him so in reCum. 



At-THOUQH the world is so changeful and 
jHiel, amongst all ita rarities, seems the thing most rare \ 
there are many persons who appear I*i bive more lliati 
Ihey like of il, and are so impatient for no ;elly, that they 
are continually leaping out of the frying-pan of their own 
lormeiiting reallcssness, into the file of positive dkmity. 
By changiug, for the sake of change, thcycipect Iraublu 
to give them ease, and And out, to their cost, that the 
cure is worse tlian the complaint. 

Doubtless, howerer, it Is owing lt> the real ejlgenclis 
of life, aud it Is when a change Is unqnestlonabl; dcsbr. 
able, that the unfortunate transition from bad to worse, 
referred to in the proverb, is rommosly made. And thu 
arises freijuenlly from a mistaken notion, induced by 
present suffering, that the evil which it, is the worst that 
will be) but those wtio have thus inadvertently onuo 
twice exchanged the frying-pan for the fire, learn 
eierci«e the utmost circumspection in ali cases where 
impoitant step is to be taken, and will even remain 
Ihe frying-pan, however hot, as quietly as tliey may, if 

But it 



to which tb 



n the c 



hange is 



desirable, ihat a /h^ is advisable. One 
haste than good speed in escaping from the plague, by 
breaking one's neck in jumping out oF window. Some 
petsoDi fairly kill Uiemselias lo save tlieir lites. They 
'cap out of the fryiag-pan into the Are, not berause there 
vas nothing better that they caaHA do. but because lliey 
vouid not pve Ibriotelves time to do It. Many Ihliigi 
ire repented of at leisure, merely because they were dune 

The great desideratum Is a soimd judgment in distin- 
guishing between two evils, so that we may cliuuse lb* 
St, It must be remembered, however, that if they b* 
a moral kind, we an neither compelled, nor at liberty, 
derany cin-um stances, to ehooso cither. Tills priudiple, 
High of the utmost importance in oorrectly ailjuatliig 
r notions of right and wrong. Is but little regarded by 
my. " If we vual tonimit a sin." sayi a certain reve* 
id writer of the last age, " let it be as little as can be 
Iped." The thief's maxim, "One may as well be 
itged for ■ sheep a* a lamb." haa nearly as mud) 
irahty in it, as is contained in this very lenient injuno- 
n. No one was ever yet coniprlltd to commit a sin, 
small or great, since there is always the alternative of 
suffering, lie wlui prefers moral lophysiual harm, of two 
evils cbooeei the frtatal .- he, beyond a qusstlon, laapa 
iflf ^ lilt Jrying-ptn into Iktftrt. 



a who in mind aud genius Is a great man, who unllea 
'oug Inlellect with a tender heart, and, besides, poa- 
s a command of imagery and a taste for Ihe beautifbl, 
gn^l artist. All the great gilU of mind and heart 
. be united in order to form a itreat genius for tha 
Accordingly, we should not wonder ihat arlisU of 
the ftnt rank are so few in number, and so rarely seen. 
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Htd ]«fi Bhurtd it, tlic Treat bid Iiffd nhulnama mfnigii, 
8a prepare for ilie wont ;" tiid Iht vi^r*! had ^rure flnl, 



Ws lovo too little time fur mrntal impr.ivimciit in tlip 
drudging uei-u)>niinii of *a Kd^IihIi mrclisnir. It in llir 
fuhioD of thin jilnddiug country lu nhuin the Korkitimi tu 
hit employment, from twL-lvo to liilwn houn out of thu 
twenty-fuur. We aury the principle of industry to ludi 
■a eiivH, Ihit wo leave no opportunity for relnialion ; 
DO Idsuro to unbend from tbc toils of labour. His life ia 
one UTivaned series of hardshipii, tlie timo not imme- 
diately devoted to icork being merely occii)iied in Dieain 
■nd sleep, which nra absolutely necfssary to eimblp liini 
to prnnccute hts cslUng. It is painful h> see B man's whulu 
life devoted to obtainini; the mains of existence, and to 
reflect that tbo best portion of it is fading away beneath 
Iba rigorous subjection of corporal sltTcry ! It ii for 
Ibis reason that the general ebunctcr of the Engliih 
Dation il so dcstilule of intellectuality. The nmo prin- 
ciple of drudgery ineludes all who are engaged in nunu- 

Brti»n in liis workshop, to the merchant in his counting- 
house ; with this didi/reace, that, ia thu former, it is the 
oRspring of ncceuityi while, in tho latter, it arises from 
tint sordid, plodding spirit of accumulation, which gathers 
" IncmtSQ of appetite by what it feeils on." Thus, in 
hatb cue«, they nro each obliged to compress Ibcir enjoy- 
mcnti fi.liin a small Eompaao, and msko tbo most oF 
tkom ; and while the one solaces himself with the pleasures 
of the table and llio bottle, the other, by a less cipeii«ive, 
but more «|iucdy inebriation, purcbsises a momentary 
oblivion of all Ilis cores i to that between sorerc labour 
and the indulgence of animal appetites, (heir reasoning 
fiuiulties arc stupifitd, and they ore blind to the produc- 
tions of genius. This will ever bo the caw in countries 
where the rttinaium boittiin is placed in cicessive applica- 
Ijon to laborious pursuiU. 



DIAitOND DUST, 
r actions, like the Rlione, have I 



t may often evade rr:ii«tsnce. 



Pj«>FLE of mean cnpacities always dei|iisc and ridicule 
more what is above llie reach of thuir own iucellect, Ibart 
tlist that is belnw its standard. 

T.VLLvnAND nid tliat bajipiness depended oti & haii 

AVk mu^t desire to net, and act Tigoroasly, to be happy. 

IIooK AND Chdok. — Strongbuw, on entvringWDlcrrurd 
llni bnur, olxerved a raslle on one shore and a churcJi on 
the iitber; ini|Uiring what Iliey were, he was luld it wns 
the ensile of Hook and the church of Crook. -TIu'M," 
said be, " ne must euler and take tlic town by llouk 
or hy Crook." Iletice llic i>roverh It ' ' 



< told a 



" You .1 



nut 



lio^scss your wcollh, but your wealth pi 

Uu that whicli is right. The rcnpcct uf mankind will 
follow} or, if it do nut, you will be able tu do wiUiout il. 

DiUDRNKs being »Aad what bevti were npt to bits 
fhe wiinl, lie answered, " Of »U wild beasts — the sUin- 
diTer; and of oil tame beasts — the Hallen'r." 

It is a etranf^ jmddlu that will nut louk bright wlien 
the !iun ihiui'B on it. 

Til Birr is the bent mears of thriving. 

Foo'itv ihE'util be an alterativei miHlem plny-wrii;lite 
linvB converteil it into a sedative, whiili Ihcy adnii.ujliT 
in such unieasonabla cjusnlitics, that, like uu overdose u( 
upiuui, it uiokcs one sick. 

SATtKK is a glass in which the hi-hoUler sees averj- 
body'ii face but hb own. 

The Turks have a proverb which savs, tlist lAf 
lemi/lt all othtr mm, but that idle Men 'trmj.t l/it di 

TiiKRK il at mucli difference between good poflry anil 
linu vcrMJ, as between the smell of a (loner-garden 
of a perfumer's shop. 

Jkai.ui-sv is said to be the ofTsiiring of Love, 
unless the parent makes bsstc to stnini;le thu flidJ 
ehild wiU not rest liU it has poL-oned the parent. 

tho failures in life arise from pnlhng in i 
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ts liars arc those who keep oi 



n folly. 



a thorough fi 
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I learn nothing 



the heart to see them u^ing tlie bel- 
lows who ought to be eitinguidhing Ihi: tiame. 

To refer all pleasures to aaiocialion is to acknowledge 
no sound but echo. 

The feeling is often the deeper truth, the opinion t 

The most contemptible fucs, like summer gnats, i 
the most annoying. 

Gmtvoua words are like the oil which augments the 
flame of iwaion and inlcnniies the best. 
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THE EMIGRANT IN PORT PinLLIP. 

Tbr Aiutnliui rolonics pretrnt ■ widn field for tlir^ 
nofelterpd mdiulry of man. They ere blenapd with a 
genul climate, ilmnt aTirqiiiiUi>i] for ulabnty. The 
remirkiible mildncM of tha Aiutnliui winter ensarva a 
perpetmij. spring. The gnat grova there all the jrai 
round, and na nrtilirial food bfing required (or any 
description of lum Btock, shrcp anil callle cnn ccn- 
lequently be rearHl in far greater nuiiiben, and with a fhr 
■mailer proportion of human labour 
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pherc. The incrcuc of flocks and birds in Anstralia has 
henco been prodigioui. With a population not eiceudinK 
200,000 souls. Eastern AuslnliH (nonaistin); of New Soutb 
Walet and Port PbiUip.) already contains a numbtr of 
Bheq> equal to onc-fonrth, and of cattle, a proportion 
equal to oiie-seient!i, of the total number contained in 
Frauce. Tho whole of the Port Philhp conntr;, and 
tarioBS diatricti in the older and Kttled parts of the 
caatem colony, is well as in its northern diitricts, ftnd 
also Itut ma^iUcent region recently dncovcred and 
dHcn*b«1 by Lcichardt aad Mitchell, are capable of 
fielding lostenanee to millions ot human beings. There is 
•n iinmense mpply of animal food provided in all parts 
of Australia, at the very cheapest rate, for the subsistence 
of the labourer, moat ofnhich at preteut goes lo waste. 
Hie &cililics for agricultural operations which present 
tbemtpliDS are alto considerable, lliDuKh the Bgricullural 
•TC not to bo wmpared with tho pastoral capabilities of 
the cunnlry. Unlike the dense and impurrious forests of 
Caiiada, or lome parts of the western settlements df the 
Uitilnl Stales, the richest and iine«C land in Australia 
CDnsists of open and undulating plain!, which are capable 
of at onee roceiTing the ptoogh. Mineral treasures also 
abound in most parts of Australia. But, ncitbcr the 
pastoral, nor the agricultural, nor the mineral riches of 

great social anil aU-pemdin^ wont — the want of labour. 

Every report from Australia that reaches this country 
repeats the same tale of wont of population, and want of 
labourers. Tho land is wailing for them ; it lies for the 
most port idle and waste. UDtilled and nnlonantcd. We 
wonder not, thcnfare, that (he half-employed and lU- 
Tcmunerated labourus of Britain — a people aa htnly 
and industrious as it Id be found on the face of the globe, 
thcmld took nniioasl; towards Auitroha, and long to be 
there, to marrj their witling Ubour to its equally willing 
whI, Tnw, a change of conntry is a serions matter, and 
not to be lightly thought of. There arc many dsr ties 
which bind a man to his country, and we would bo the hurt 
to with to weaken them. But n man thinks of the 
future,— he think* of hia childn:u. and of thrir future,— 
of tha intoiaa compctltHm for bread at home — nil tradek 



and profesjuons orerstocked, and the contest for life 
growing keener day by day. And there, meanwhile, 
antris the orcan. is a fertile land of almost bnundless 
capabilities of supporting life, wanting hia labour, and 
wailing for bis occnpation. Those who hare gone, call 
to him to come among them— thay want hii help to till 
the land, and subdue it. He auifers at home, because 
sodety does not require his labour, and he goes unfMi 
tbej sulfer in the colonies because they have not hiboor 
enough to make their property available, the food 
actually going to waste for want of mouths to consume 
it. " At no period since the foundation of tlie colony," 
■ays a recent re|iort of the Legislative Council of New 
South Wales, "has there been bo great, so urgent, and «0 
pressing a demand far labour, as at tho present moment; 
of that species of labour with which tho most important 
interests of the colony are involved! namely, of shep- 
herds and farm-servants. This want h daily increasing, 
and in the absence of any fresh accession of labourers trf 
means of immigration, no alternative ii presented to tM 
proprietor of itock but tho partial or entire abandon- 
ment of it. In many parts of the colony tho expenses trf 

dcTiyablo from its application, and establishments in the 
interior are carrieil on in some inetaneei at a pnsitire loss 
to the owner — a stale of things which is only perpetuated 
from the lingering hope that some change may b« 
effected by the introduction of a &esh supply ot immi- 
grants." 

The position of the emigrant in Australia is enceed- 
ingly favounible to health, prosperity, and happiness. 
The soil is cheap and fruitful. Plenty of eicelleut hnd 
Is to be had in all parts of Australia at the government 

few days, a man with a boo may chip into the ground 
sufficient miiie to supply him with food for a year. 
Butchers' moat of all kindi is to be had at two-pence a 
(lound, and even under. Starvation is altogether un- 
known in Austnlia. But tho man who would " get on," 
OS the Engliebman always wishes to do, must work ; and 
if ha works as bard as he does at home, he cannot foil to 
earn high wages. Labour is so well rewarded, that in 
the course of a few year', be can generally manage to 
»Ye luffieient to enable him to porchase a little property 
of his own, and then he is a frre man for life, a pro>- 
perons future for hi> rhildten lying before him. If the 
working man do not get on in Australia, it ii because he it 
drunken, indolent, or profligate. There ia always labotw 
of some sort for all ; and every man who hai strength, 
energy of character, and a determination not to shrink 
from tempomry difiicultiei, is certain of success In the 
Mecbanica may not Ml in with eioctly 
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rating labour at good wages. Tho jack-of-all-trades is an 
espemlly nsefiil, and invariably successful man in 
Australia. 

From all the information in our possession, Fort 
Phillip appears to us one of the most desirable portions 
of Australia, for the settlement of emigrants from this 
country. The climate is more temperate and equable 
than in the more northern districts of New South Wales, 
somewhat resembling that of Montpdier or Nice. Form- 
ings ai this colony does, the southernmost point of Aus- 
tralia, and the south-west wind prevailing there for about 
nine months in the year, blowing from the direction of the 
great southern ocean, genial showers often fall, so that 
vegetation there is rich and abundant all the year round. 
The winters are so mild as scarcely to interrupt vegetable 
growth, and two crops of potatoes, beans, onions, and other 
vegetables, can be grown in the course of tho year. In 
the interior of New South Wales, droughts of long con- 
tinuance occur; but these are much less frequent in Port 
PhiUip, from the causes named. The country is finely 
diverged with hill and dale, plain and forest, — its pic- 
turesque character having induced Major Mitchell, its 
first explorer, to designate it by the name of Australia 
Felix. By far tho largest proportion of the district of 
Port Phillip, containing the richest lands, b yet un- 
occupied, except by a few squatters with their flocks. 
Although it comprehends an area of about 100,000 
square miles, its population does not yet amount to more 
than 40,000, about one-fourth of whom reside in Mel- 
bourne, the chief town. Melbourne is situated at the head 
of the beautiful bay of Port Phillip, near the mouth of the 
Yanra Yanra River. It has churches, schools, banks, 
and newspapers. Numerous steamers daily ply from it 
to Geelong, and other towns of the colony. It contains 
an active, industrious, and thriving population ; and is 
daily increasing in size. The country for ten miles round 
i^ towards the interior, is highly picturesque, aad tho soil 
of excellent quality, growing heavy crops of wheat, maize, 
and potatoes. All kinds of vegetables are remarkably 
prolific. There are instances of the potatoe crops, for 
one year alone, paying the whole original cost of the 
land, and also the cost of cultivation. The country in 
the interior is uneven, in some places hilly and wooded; 
but, frequently expanding into extensive plains, naturally 
cleared, and thickly covered with grasses of different 
torts. Thousands of acres may be met with in one 
block, quite ready for the plough. 

Perhaps the finest and most fertile region of Australia 
is that part of the Port Phillip district lying west of the 
town of Geelong and Bay of Port Phillip, known as the 
Western Plains. It lies along the south shore of 
Australia, and is about 200 miles in length, by about 25 
miles in breadth, containing about 3,200,000 acres in one 
continuous stretch. The land here is of first-rate quaUty, 
and very easy of cultivation. This extensive country is 
naturally cleared, only occasional clumps of trees being 
seen in it, as in an English park. Numerous conical 
hills diversify the scenery ; they are not of great height, 
and are obviously of volcanic origin. The soil of this 
district b a rich black mould, extremely productive, 
and suited to the growth of all kinds of B«m>pean grain. 
On some parts of the plain the grass is so rich, and the 
climate so mild, that a single acre of ground, in its 
natural state, b capable of maintaining a bullock or 
heifer, without artificial food of any kind, all the year 
round ; and from fifty to sixty busheb of wheat have 
been reaped per acre, though the general produce b 
thirty-five, with carelMs husbandry, and no manure of 
any kind. Only a very small portion of thb dbtrict b 
yet occupied; but settlers are flocking into it from 
Sngland and SooUand. It may be observed, that a large 
proportion of the colonists of Port Phillip are Scotch — a 
paople not slow to discern and take advantage of the 
natural oapabilitiea of a country. Tlie Scotch of Port 
niillip flattw tbamaalvw that however nnmerona they 



may be in Port PhiUip, they are certainly in a great 
minority in the neighbouring district of New South 
Wales, which was up to a very recent period a convict 
colony. 

Gippsland, to the east of Port Phillip Bay, and Port- 
land district, on the western confines of the colony, 
including the splendid tract of country, fifty miles square, 
lying on the Wannon and Glenelg rivers, are also highly 
eligible districts for emigrants, who are steadily flowing 
towards them. While hxmen and agriculturists are 
gradually, but, comparatively slowly, occupying the lands 
of the colony, mechanics and tradesmen are flowing into 
the towns. A brisk trade goes on, houses and vrarehouses 
are erected, and a large number of mechanics find steady 
employment, at wages of from 7s. to 9s. a day ; common 
labourers are paid as much as 4 s. a day. The demand 
for masons, carpenters, and bricklayers b great in Mel- 
bourne, consequent on the rapid extension of the place ; 
but the great industry of the colony must ever be con- 
nected with its rich and teeming soil, with its flocks and 
its herds; its crops of wheat, potatoes, flax, and other 
produce. Abundant food is the basis of all prosperity 
and wealth ; and food exists in Port Phillip without stint. 
The colomsts already export large quantities of wheat 
and potatoes, besides their great staple — wool; and 
butchers' meat b cheap, almost beyond credibility in 
thb country. By tho latest intelligence from Melbourne, 
excellent legs of mutton were sellLig in that city fur t>d. 
each ; and fat bullocks, weighing seven cwts., were selling 
at £2 15s. per head, or less than Id. a pound. 

Whibt food b in such abundance, and the demand for 
labour is so great, it b not a matter of surprise that the 
colonbts should so constantly and so eagerly reiterate 
their cry for " more men from England ;" and, not only 
men, but they call out for women too; cooks, houso- 
maiib, dairymaids, governesses, sempstresses, and such 
like, are scarcely to be had at any price; almost all 
the women who land are married outright; some are 
" engaged" immediately on the arrival of the vessel in 
the port ; and the competition is sometimes highly amus- 
ing. There b no such dilly-dallying way of managing 
those mattera as we observe at home; the Australian 
wooer b blunt; he comes at once to the point, and b 
generally successful. From the comparatively small 
number of women who emigrate, as compared with men, 
there b a great want of female servants of all kinds in 
the Australian colonies; hence the urgent request, on 
the part of the colonists of Port Phillip, that ** at least 
one-half of the emigrants sent out by Government shall 
consist of females." The genus " cook" b said by the 
Colonial Secretary of South Australia to be " almost 
extinct" there; and the same may be said of Port 
Phillip. The Government emigration agent at Sydney 
says, "The want of female domestic servants b felt in 
every family throughout the colony ; many families are 
constantly without the servants required by them." And 
of Port Phillip, he says, *' That the demand for servants, 
of every description, b becoming very urgent, in both 
town and country ; fiiat wages are advancing tp an unrea- 
sonably high rate; and that servants are becoming, in 
consequence, careless and unmanageable." 

The general scarcity of men's labour in Port Phillip 
within the last few yean has also led to a large increase 
of the rate of wages. Farm labourers' and shepherds^ 
wages have increased from £2b to £Z2 per annum, besidea 
rations; the weekly rations consisting of 121bs. of best 
flour, 121bs. of fir^h meat, 2ozs. of tea, ilb. of mobt 
sugar, and vegetables and milk at will, when these are at 
hand. The Kmigration Agent states, on the evidence of 
intelligent witnesses, that 2,500 working men might be 
profit^ly introduced yearly into the dbtrict ; but it b 
competent to afford room for a fisr larger number. By 
papers received from Melbourne, of date January 14tbf 
it b stated, that thon^ a considerable number of emi- 
grants had anriTed in ^ colony, th«y were immediately 
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•mplnjrnl at higb ntci nf irag«, and th&t qaulruplB the 
nombir dduIiI, ippuentif, have made no impressioi 
tht " Isbouf msrket." 

Mr. Weatgutb ufs, in Us reoent report U> tho Home 
of Lordi' DimmilWe on CaloniutioD from IreUnd, 
" The Soenes] of the cliiaste, and the high rale of os^ 
Ihtt anutU} prevula, are camnionly conaidcrHl u 1 
chief graunda of prdereDce for Ansmlu. Bat & fu more 
Importkat reuon eiiiu in connection with masses of the 
emipsting poor. Australia can emplaf uiy description 
of laboor; the male or the female, the tkillEd or the on- 
■lolled, tan alike be made available on her pastoral bIs- 
bonit and a ooontrjwhate produce aonsisla chiollf of a 
readily available eipint, is siuceptible of a ptogreu and 
exteniion in the emploinnent of labour, vihicb cannot be 
mddealT oom muni dated to coloniva of a different cbHracter. 
Extension and improvemeat here aa]j awaita aa adequate 
nppiT of lahoiir." 

The recent discovery of gold oro in the Auetralian 
Ffreaees, north of Melbourne, is a new feature in 
connection with this colony. The real wealth of the 
country muat ever consist in the frultfulnrai of its soil, 
and the industry of its populDtion. It is probshle, how- 
ever, (hat the discovery of i^ild will hate the beoelidal 
eflbct of drawing popolstioD Into the colony more rapidly, 
than any other event Chat coold pouibly have occurred. 

The RiUowing iulereiting eiample of rapid piospority 
in Pirt Phillip waa ^ren by Dr. Lang, in bis evidence 
bcfera tlie Lords' Commitlee on Coloniiatiati from 

"On mylart visit to Port PhiUip, in February, 1846, 
a reputable Scotch Highlander came up from hu brm, 
alurat «ii miles distant from Mslboume, on bearing that 
I was aoming to England, to request me to atu any 
ioAuence which I aiiglit have at home to Induce as many 
of hit poor onfortunata cnuntryoien as I could lo 
emigrate to the colony. He related to me the particulars 
of his own history, as a specimen of what could be 
eflbdmt in the colony, and leR me tn judfie whether it 
was not a &ir gpedmen of tho cxpabilitics oF the coontry 
(or emigrants generally. He was a native of the western 
Highlands, and having no means of lubaisMnce fur his 
inereaaing &mily, be had gone with them to endeavour to 
earn a livelihood in any nay, in the town of Greenock, 
where he had been employed, precariously enough, for sii 
years, as a common porter on the streets. The High- 
landers, gnieisllv, are not taught soy trade, and tbey hate, 
MmseqneDlly, no niourco but that of unskilled labour in 
a menial rapodty when they migTsta to the Lowlands. 
He had a yitu and ten children, the eldest under twenty 
ynrs of age, and in the year 1840, in virtue of an 
arrsngoment which the government of the period were 
induced (o make at my luggesUou in tho year 1837, when 
tbne was much deitituldon in the Highlands of Scotland, 
he got a free passage out to Australia for himself and 
hmily, as one of a number of Highland emigrants that 
were carried out at that period, at the expense of the 
Land Fund of New South Wales. He landed with 
srarcelya rartbing. 1 believe, indeed, be had a few shillingi, 
which he had earned an tlie way out, by same service he 
bad rendered te one of the cabin -passengers on board 
He landed at Melboome either late in the year 
rr (wly in 1841, and hired hioiself as a stone- 
s labourer i and three of his children that were able 
.. work, in any way, were hired out to any person that 
woold employ them. With the first earnings of the temily 
(Ihaj Mem to hace had a common purse) they purchased 
* 'Oir. whkli. as cattle wen> st that time very dear in the 
rt Phillip dlatricl, cost them twelve pounds. They added 
Klnr and another as they could. The mother of the 

I AHdrrn ntahliihvd a dntry. aod by constant additiont to 
1, by piirrliMe as well as by the natural increase, 

I Ihey bad acenmnlalcd a herd In the course of Hvo years, 
' e period when I saw them in February, I84S, of 
wer than fear bnndtM head, of all ages. I saw two 
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of the elder sods of the family myself going in charge of 
this Urge herd to a station they lisd just taken up on 
tJie banks of the Murray River, about two hundred milM 
from Melbourne. They were then no longer allowml, aa 
they bad been previously in the infancy of the settlomant, 
to graic (heir hu'gc herd in the neighbourhood of the 
principal town in the district, and they had, consef|uenlly, 
to go into the interior like other squilterg. where for 
ten pounds s year they could have a govcnuuenl lieensa 
W occupy a portion of waste land, sufficiently to gnie 
(heir increasing herd. They would, probably, get an 
extent of land on these terms almost equal to an 
English county, to rosm on with their catUe. In the 
meantime, the father of this family had purchased forty- 
two acres of land, within six milca of Maiboume, at tana 
pounds an acre. An English gentleman, of considerable 
capital, had, ia virtue of a temporary arrangement of the 
Colonial Office, purchased a lu^o stock of 6,000 acre* tn 
that locality, of the minimum price of one pound an acre, 
and be sold it out again to such porcbaBers as the High- 
lander, in small tanns, at seven pounds an acre, at 
least as ronch of it as he could dispose of in that way. 
The Highlander had cleared the whole of this land at the 
period of my risit (for 1 went to his place myself), hod 
fenced it all off with post and mil fences, and had cropped 
it, and was reaping crops of wheat of 30 bushels an 
acre trom it, although the soil appeared to be mthrr 
light. He had erected a brick-house upon It ; he bad 
a birge stock of wheat in his farm-yard, and anothar of 
oaten bay, for oats are used as hay for horses in towni 
in the colony ; and he considered lumself worth, when I 
saw him, at least £1,100. [ was informed, on uienlioning 
(hii ca», which 1 told several of (he most respectable 
inhabitants of Port Phillip during my stay, that it was t^ 
no means an exaggerated specimen of the class to which 
the Highlander belonged, and that there ore many other 
eases in the district itiU more lavourBble." 



THE HOT SEASON IN CALCUTTA. 
Mant persons who have not been within the tropics, 
are iocllned tn believe, (hat though the meridian heat in 
these latitudes is intense, the morning will be very 
pleasant ; but this is not the case, particularly during tlia 
hot season. The sun seems, in equatorial regions, to rise 
•rilh unnatural haste ; when only a few degrees above the 
horizon, it pours down a flood of light and heat which 
dailies and oppresses those who expose themselves, Aa 
noon approsebes, the rays of the sun are of course mora 
and more fervid ; the solar orb bos ascended in tlerr 
splendour to its vertical altitude, and reigns for aevoiil 
hours a perfect tyrant over eastern creation ( the sky li 
now, in the expressive language of Job, " a molten look- 

Thc sun is going down, clouds gather in the north- 
west, the lightning is more and mora ririd, and the 
thunder Is louder and louder j darkness now ooran tha 
earth, the dense masses of clouds have advanced, alkd 
every star is oijscured, — then comes the north-amltr. 
The lightning now flashes from horiton to horiion, tba 
thunder roars tremendously, and then the rain fUli In 
torrents. The black clonds soon roll away, the sky !■ 
serene, the stars sparkle briUiantly, and midnight li not 
so sultry after a north-wester. 

From two hours alter sunrise (o near sunset, in Iha 
warmest days in tbe hot season, man, quadruped, and 
bird, seek the coolest place of shade. Tliere is not tha 
pnisibility of a place over the length and breadth of th* 
pisini being then made pletuantly cool; the higheM 
cipecUtion is. that (ho coolest place in tbe duelling will, 
aa a retreat, be patiently endnrable. Tho hot season U 
a penod of ttoical discipline to newly-arrived Europoaoai 
every day and every night, from the beginning of MarA 
to tbe middle of Juni^ hate discomlbrtj to them. Tk* 
hot winds bbnr, the dnit b railed and twerps alonKi (fas 
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nights are generally very warm and close ; natives as well 
as Europeans would gladly dispense with the wannest 
days and the oppressive nights of the hot season, and 
every person then would fain have the sun moved many 
d^;rees lower. In Britain, ladies faint, and men become 
woftk in the dog-dayt, when the heat in the sim is not 
more than 75 deg., they are ardently wishing for the 
coolness of October, and even prefer the cold of winter 
to this " scorching heat." 

The warmest day in the south of England would now 
be considered by Europeans in the plains as delightfully 
cool ; it is therefore not surprising that they should be 
fond of iced wines, iced ales, iced water, and iced creams, 
— ^that they should think that a day in the hot season 
teems nearly as long as a week at home, and fancy that 
the cold season will not soon return. Every hour, except 
the few passed in unconscious slumber, has a petty vexa- 
tion of some kind to sensitive firesh Europeans; ere sleep 
closes their eye-lids, the largest amount of patience may 
be exhausted, and no wonder, for since two hours after 
sunrise there has been experienced, what every person 
living in a temperate climate wo\ild term discomfort. 
Three or four hours repose is at length enjoyed; it passes 
swiftly with the slumbcrer, and before gun-^re, when the 
morning star is still sparkling, every European who 
values health and comfort aright is out of bed ; the 
twilight coolness, evanescent though it be, is too valuable 
to be enjoyed within the mosquito gauze-curtain; indeed, 
the morning somnolency is forbidden by the surgeons, 
and disregarded by every old Indian ; so every European 
ought to rise at day-break, and have a ride early in the 
morning. The sun rose when the health-seeking eques- 
trians were at the distant extremity of the plain, and to 
their dwellings, old and young Europeans now hasten, 
before it ascends much above the low bank of clouds on 
the horizon, if they are anxious not to have a headache 
all day. These residents have arrived at their dwellings, 
have stretched themselves on couches, and are now heated, 
perspiring, and fatigued as if they had been for several 
hours before a furnace. Servants now fiui their sahibs 
and Uieebie-sahibs, the windows are darkened, the doors 
are closed, and the spiritless occupants recline on their 
sofas, enjoying the usual morning beverage, coffee ; and 
though the indulgence of this beverage induces a second 
discharge from the pores, nevertheless it cannot be dis- 
pensed with, even in the hot season. 

An hour has passed away indolently, yet necessarily so; 
the sahib now leaves his couch, bathes, and changes his 
cottons, and is dressed for break&st. The servant, or 
rather hit servant, enters the room and says to him, 
"hadjere teor, tahib*' (breakfast ready, master). The 
sahib is seated at the breakfast-table ; fish, and rice, and 
dainties are before him, but very likely he has not a keen 
i^ipetite — this blessing is rather scarce in the mornings 
of the hot season. The first, and perhaps the only, cup 
of tea or coffee drunk, is but half emptied, when lo! if the 
European is a griflin, that is, one not thoroughly parched, 
his face and body will bo glistening with dew-drops« his 
arms, his neck, and body covered with perspiration, and 
he is as cool as he would be in a vapour-bath; every pore 
firom head to foot now seems a well-spring, and every 
inch of him has a little fever for itself. 

The morning repast is aver, and the European sahib is 
now ready for his office labours ; and forthwith in palan- 
quin is hurried to the office on the shoulders of four 
natives, at the speed of four and a half miles an hour. 
Of course, the sahib is now lying on his back, his legs 
strive which will be highest, and his arms are folded on 
his breast or above his head ; the sliding doors of the 
palanquin are drawn aside, and there, exposed to the 
gaze of every body and looking at every body passing 
him, he is stretched and motionless. Perhaps the palan- 
quin has been closed and exposed to the sun ail the 
morning (a very likely case), so when the eahib places 
himself in i^ he feela as oool as he would be in an oven; 



but there is, meanwhile, no solace for him in scolding the 
bearers ; these dusky hirelings are not interested in his 
comfort, but in his coppers ; he may be as hot as a sala- 
mander, but this is a very trifling circumstance to them. 

Do not suppose that when the lately arrived European 
has reached his office, his hours of uneasiness in the hot 
season are all over until night, and that with the plea- 
sures of industry there are not intermingling climate 
disadvantages. The office-books have been only an hour 
opened by him, when their pages are saturated with per- 
spiration, the punkah swings over his head in vain, his 
hands swell, and he is not as energetic as he used to be. 

The petty troubles of life which are peculiar to 
Europeans in very hot weather, cannot easily be dimi- 
nished or removed, solely by reason or indifference; 
something tangible and common-place is much more 
successful when the sun is shining perpendicularly. Zeno 
must at noon give place to Epicurus even in the office, 
and so, after tlirce hours employment, the desk labours 
of the accounting European cease for some twenty 
minutes; the office khansamah or khidmutgar, says to 
l^im, " tijjin teor, tahib** and in a minute he has joined 
the other pale faces at the tiffin-table. Having, during 
their noon repast, done some measure of justice to them- 
selves, to brandy-pawnic (brandy and water), claret, or 
Allsop's ale, the chotah tahibt (junior masters) resume 
their seats at the desks, the steam is now up, the 
machinery is again in better order, and they are willing to 
toil, as toil they should, till half-past four or five o'clock, 
when the office closes for the day. 

The fiery despot will now soon disappear among the 
bright piurple and golden clouds of the western horizon. 
Sol is indeed a hard master within the tropics; from 
seven in the morning till half-past four during the hot 
season he has it all his own way. Europeans daily never 
look at the sun for nine long hours, but the perambu- 
lating poor natives must be pleased with him as they find 
him, and be content with thunder-storms, hailstones, 
clouds of dust, and whatever else of the out-door dis- 
agreeables of the season are experienced by them. 

The hour of liberty has again returned, and the 
Europeans have escaped from obscurity, from their draw- 
ing-rooms, and their offices. The streets are thronged, 
the terraces and house-tops are cooled, and Peripateiicf 
are there pacing to and fira as customary. Mussulmans 
are in ranks in compounds and on house-tops repeating 
their evening prayers, and hundreds of charioteers and 
equestrians are as usual hastening to the esplanade. 
Supreme-court judges have laid aside their storj'ed wigs, 
red and silk gowns, and ministers their surplices; bankers 
have secured their money-bags, merchants have forgotten 
their cares, the section writers of government their 
drudgery, and pensioned native princes have put on their 
diamonds; all these facts occur simultaneously an hour 
before the going down of the sun. 

Calcutta, a city of bustle, noise, and confusion all day, 
is very quiet from sunset to sunrise, except when there 
is a native festival. In the dead hour of night, one so 
inclined may walk a long distance, and see only the 
chokeydars (watchmen) and scores of jackals ; and the 
half-hourly call of the chokeydar, the occasional cries of 
the jackal, may only disturb the deep silence that, from ten 
in the evening till four in the morning pervades the streets, 
squares, and numberless compounds of the city. 

In the hot season, the beasts of labour fall down ex- 
hausted and sometimes dead under their loads, jackals 
hide in the coolest part of the thicket, and the birds are 
perched in the darkest part of the wood. Then the firogs 
die for want of water, crows gasp for breath, ducks are 
in desperation, bheesties, or carriers of water, are toiled 
like galley-slaves, fever is often prevalent, uninteiTupted 
sleep is a great blessings disastrous fires are more fre- 
quent, and the sun is shunned by every living thing 
except alligators, adjutants (large birds), certain nmtivo 
devotee^. Mid bntteiAies. — Skeickm qf Caleuita, 
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8A1NT8 AND HEROES. 

Wk turn to consider the two classe) tnCa whicb the 
former ipocLea oT immortal rapn, Iha Bubalancrei lubiide 
thnntrlves; namriy, into «jntj and hcroos. 

The non-apprpdatioQ of the dialinction between these 
giTBs rise to infioite dispnlo and miaundenUndiag, 
Them ii > largo parly of hero-worahippen, and a still 
greiier one, for wcakoeas is ever more abundant than 
strength, of wnt-lovers; and these two are sworn 
enemies, who, in debating clubs, revii^ws, books, and 
iocKetji, cimy oo a war of eilerminalion. It is not 
ctearl; swn that thej aro bat llie passive and ihe active 
one, of the same qunlity. Saintsbip is purelf negative. 
It l3 the high-minded indomitable endurance of calamilyi 
the bearing up against the ills and inconveniences of life ; 
the schooling of the mind to dnell amid an age of wrong, 
and be traaquill; riglit at Ihe same time. Let that be 
gilded by a firm tmal in a higher 
saint; a nun in his peculiar styh 
whose real snbstanees also will erer live. 

The hero is simply the pontlve of all this. He sees 
the wrong that eiiits, the fnliebood, fraud, and injustice 
that runs riot here below ; he sees that he must lint be 
tunted with them, and, therefore, like the saint, he 
resolves not la be overcome bj them. But he sees 
lomething higher than all this — something tint, in bis 
moments of strength, might reveal itself to the saint, bnt 
which be lacked (he inner force to raecute; bo sees that 
it is just (hose eviLt that render earth and life the vast 
prcbationarr battle that all grest souls fe«l it to be ; be 
•MO (liat to trauiplc those evils underfoot, is Id nccom- 
pliah the destiny of man ; and be sees that as human 
ignorance, insincerity, and wickedness origuiatc, so must 
human wisdom, sincerity, and virtue annihilate those 
evils. Beeing all tbii, he arises in rapt majesty. Bad 
strong in bis inteuso eameilncss, and in the conviction 
that God and nature do battht within, he sallies forth to 
grapple with the hydras of the earth. Be kooivs (hat ke 
cannot regenerate the world, that what ho can accompUsb 
will be but inconsiderable; that, in fact, be is on ■ 
dtivalric forlom-bope exploit- But he Vuows, also, that 
he can enact a true life which is something, and that be- 
fore the city is stormed, the moat must be titled up with 
the dead bodies of the first asiailants ; and M> he fights 
on, undismayed, unto his death. Such is the hero— the 
biightest form attainable by man ; and when no stumble 
on an immortality such as his, we entwine ourselves 
around it with love, broad as the ocean^ 
central fire, and with reverence and awe, 
what we pay to the Great Father of horoe; 

From this analysis, while it is seen how they are both 
developments of one greatness, it wiQ also be perceived 
how naturally it occur* that there are the wid^ diver- 
sities in the eilimate of notable men. The weak, tender, 
womanly tempetament admires Ihe saint, and deprcci 
the hero; the stem, uncompromising, high-striving ap 
on the other hand, cleaves impetuously to the hero, 
scorns Ihe taint. This is a want of catholicity in bi 
Channing could not in the least understand Napole 
be scerneil to him nothing mora than a large robber, 1 
and cul-lliroat. Fenelon be conld understand, he could 
soul into Fenolon's, conld love and tovcren 
il by that which would have reconciled lijm 
both the«e, was Clianning deAdent as a man. So, in Ihe 
y the late memorials of Charles Lamb, th( 
has been nniveruUy orerlooked, and tbst 
cheerful man has been lauded at a hero. 
Adn&abic, noble, and negatively heroic wns that sclf- 
dcvoUon to his saffering sister — \vu that cheerful, yet, 
tlU nind of his, like bright figures painted on t 
ly ground. Yet, compare him with Cromwell, and 
}Da will tee dw dtfiiTtnae — see that be 




bnt a genuine, enduring sain 

persons dispute by the hour cancerning the relative 
greatness of Lulber and Meluicthon. The men were not 
' compared — their idiosyncrasies were diametrically 
opposite. Luther was the hero, Melaocthon (he sunt of 
the Reformation. One can lave the mild Melandhon, 
id adnu're the calm placidity wherewith he endeavoured, 
a tlurmy and corrupt age, to rvaliie for himself a quiet 
e of truth. Bnt one ainnot avoid leehng, with all our 
[miration, how, infinitely grander was tho poutive force 
of Luther's moral daring, how, had tho world bad none 
other than Melanctban at that time, the Reformation 
tbavcposlponed itself indefinitely. Both were useful, 
were perfect in their respective spheres. Luther 
did Ibe deed, and fought tho bitlle, and MeUncIhin was 
there for him to point to, us a living sample of how 
goodly a thing that rL-formed reUgion was for which he 
fought. In like manner, also, how many sympathiEe 
with the l*dy Rossell, when in widowed constancy, she 
mourned her slaughtered Ir.-d with prayerful piety, 
weeping herself blind for sorrow. But how few are so 
gifted as to symjwthize to Ibo full with the Lively 
maiden of Caen, who brooded over the horrors of tbi) 
time, until an andent valour, on ecstasy uf repnblicun 
leroism took pDStession of her, ai)d she marched, solitary 
nd unfriended, to (be scene of blood, and in the leiolule 
ternness of her just soul, slew the monster thai was 
bringing shame on France, and their perished in her 
beauty, undismayed, upon the scaffold. 

" t let us not confine ourselves wholly to the dead. 
DO have now a saint and a hero among us, second to 
1 any preceding eras. Wo have Wordsworth and 
Carlyle; both feel the omptinest, Ihe palliy huiterilig 
spirit of tbe age, Ibe joint triumph of cant and mammon. 
Wordsworth retires away from it, burys himself among 
tho green valleys and isle dotted lakes of Wealmoreland, 
preserves his own individuality from the taint, and bears 
tacitly with the world bo shuns. He produces poems 
hieh. apoaliiug to men's sensibilities and reason, create 
little avoidance of (he evil, and a little nient toleration, 
ad that is no small matler to achieve. Curlyle, on the 
ther hand, does not so retire, but plunges himself into the 
thick of human strnggUng, madness, misery, and crime; 
alone among Ids compeera, atanda up like a re- 
itated Isaiah, rolling out tlie awful warnings of his 
prophetic soul, exciting the deep and noble qualities into 
zealous action, denooncing the frotli and insanity of our 
superficial life, ringing the alarm bell to a sleeping 

By reason of advanced age, in the course of nature, it 
may' not be that our piiilosophiu poet-saint can long bo 
with us ; but we may, for many years to come, boast tho 
possession, as a bving breathing man, of our mighty 
prophet hero. God grant it ! 

The inexorable limits of space, and the admonitory 
voice of a fair editor, here warns us to check our rhapso- 
dizing, and to conclude. We have glanced over our 
subject rapidly, but, wo hope, iDl^lligibly. If we have 
led a dunking reader or two to see with keener, kindliar 
eye, the different aspects which it assumes, it is well. If 
we have induced one earnest reader to rise in indignant 
resolve, and to determine to combat (ho social dragon* 
that infest us. a great thing, one strange to popular 
periodicals, bos been done. Saints wo have, fhure is 
no lack of minds, who, quietly enough, are leadiug lives at 

coli^ise. The demand it now for the heroic quality, for 
men who will have Ihe courage to do kattle with 
society, and to carry ttnlh into the very otad'd of false- 
hood. Huch men are always slow in coming ', may they. 

In Ihe meanliiQV, for our enduring patient iriei. wc have 
ample room and employment, as, indeed, we have, in 
the host of lime*, for both saint* and heroes. 

J. S.S. 
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; FACTS PROM THE COUNTY HISTORIES. 

BY DUODALE, THE YOUNGER. 



BLAKEWArS SHERIFFS OF SHROPSHIRE. 
CORBET OF CAUS. 

The western district of Shropshire, which borders on the 
three Welch counties of Denbigh, Montgomery, and Rad- 
nor, is oonnected with some of the most important passages 
in British history. First, as a portion of the country of the 
Silvres, the most powerful and warlike nation of Celtic 
BHtain, and whose chief, Caradoc, or Caractacus, immor- 
talised by the pen of the Roman historian, Tacitus, was 
greater in defeat than many kings of a more drilized age 
haTe been in victory ; next, as the debateable border land, 
through which the powerful Mercian king, OiTa, carried a 
Taat mound and dyke, to prevent the hostile incursions of 
the neighbouring Welch ; and, lastly, known throughout 
the middle ages as the " Marches of Wales." was defended 
by a chain of border lortresses, held in fee by the Barons 
of the Conquest, and their descendants, but who, too 
oit&n, nutde the tenure by which they held these fiefs, that 
of defence against the incursions of the Welch, the pre- 
text to raise the standard of revolt against the reigning 
princee of Anjou and Plantagenet. 

Added to this historic interest, it is a district of great 
and varied beauty, and, at the same time, of singular value 
to the geologist. It has hoar mountains and wide moor- 
lands, vast patches of primitive forest-land, where still 
the peasant bums charcoal, though no longer for the great 
■nelting fbmaces of Merthyr lydvil and Coalbrookdale, 
and where oaks still stand which had leaf and acorn in 
the summer of the Conquest. It has fine brooks, which, 
crotsed by rustic bridges, and purling over slippery stones, 
GoQStahle might paint, and quaint villages and monkish 
: ipple orchards, and primitive old churches, often with 
a pomp of mouldering effigies in stone, and dim old clois- 
tered vestries, encircled by such picturesque old burial- 
grounds, as to show that our Saxon forefathers, who gave 
the allodial glebe, were likely progenitors of the Chaucer, 
the Shakspere, the Milton, of whom they were to be 
flirough their descendants the immortal fathers. Yet, 
strange to say, this country, so rich in material for both 
historian and antiquary, has no local history. With the 
■ngle exception of what Mr. Hartshome has so ably 
dons within the last few years, in his " Salopia Antiqua," 
tkare has been no Dugdale, no Chauncy, no Whitaker, 
no Hoare, to gamer up with reverend hands, from old 
manor rolls, old documents, old heralds' visitations, and 
more especially from tradition, good fame, and noble 
fheds; whicfa^ ttfing awhile beyond the graves of men, 
should be p res e r ve d, if only to show what stuff we come 
of, and what a true thing and a right thing is this English 
hinrt of ours. As this is so, I wU} tell a sweet old story, 
ihsple but touching, like those ballads which children 
love to hear, and crones to sing. 

The fifth year of King Henry the Second, 1158. Full 
midsummer it wasi, and early in the morning ; the heavy 
rsiin, which had fisllen on the previons night, was yet un- 
dried by the noonday's sun, and lay in twinkling drops upon 
Hie boughs, and on the tern and grass of a wide luliy 
fBrest-path. A little rivulet of water, usually shallow dur- 
ing the great heats of summer, was now swollen by the 
ndn, and chafing amidst lichen-covered stones, and the dry 
roots of the thirsty trees, helped to enrich the mnaie a( 
the waging laaves, the rustle of the fern, and the notes of 
the ring-dovo and the throstle. This way, so cool and 
ihaded, widened as it descended towards a broad plain, 
and pertiy encircled an extensive Mere, into which this 
Drook, and others, of the forest felL Within a bow-shot 
•f tiie Mere, the trees. Ism thick than higher up the glade, 
admitted broad patches of snnli^t to &11 upon the sward, 
•ad these continued oat upon the iiirfhee of thepool, 
ftmned a broad pathway of h^t, which stretched aivay 



into the dim sylvan shadows of the &r shore. A group 
of horsemen, who had ridden leisurely for some miles 
through the woodland, now halted for a few moments on 
this spot, to enjoy the exquisite beauty of the scene, and 
the tvarmth of the sun, so pleasant aftei; their way in tbo 
coolness of the shade. The chief men of this little com- 
pany were ecclesiastics of the higher order; the rest their 
attendants. He who was stateliest in miea, and rode a 
few paces foremost, was the Lord Abbot of the Bene- 
dictine monastery of St. Peter's, in Shrewsbury, and who 
now took this unusual journey (for one of his rank) to 
give nuptial benediction at the marriage of Robert Corbet, 
whose ancestors had bestowed fair lands and tithes upon 
his Benedictine abbey of St. Peter. 

" The blessing of heaven seems on this marriagOHlay,'' 
said the Abbot, turning to his Prior, and pointing, as he 
spoke, to the Mere before them, bathed in sunlight, and 
beyond to the craggy height on which, in feudal grandeur, 
uprose the prond strong-hold of the Norman Corbet, the 
castle of Cans. " The very sun shines out winsomely, St. 
Peter bo praised. But hark ! there comes a sound down 
wind ; the baying of the hounds, too ! Ah 1 ah I country 
franklins say, that the old forest oaks of Hays still hide a 
warrantable stag, and that note knells a tune to smoking 
phittersl" 

As if roused by the sylvan sound, which now rung 
loud and far, the Abbot jerked his rein, and the party pro- 
ceeded onward, at as quick a pace as the declivity of the 
rough forest-path would admit. A turning amidst the 
trees, now scattered thinly on the broad shore of the Mere, 
brought immediately before them a man who, habited as 
a Palmer, seemed wending on the same path as the Abbot 
and his retinue. In a few minutes the Abbot's mule paced 
at his side. 

*' And hast thou seen the Blessed Land, and dwelt by 
the brook of Hebron ?" asked the Abbot, crossing himself 
and addressing the Pilgrim ; " if thou hast, thou art thrice 
blessed, and rest shall come unto thy weary feet. Peace 
be with thee ! Tliis is a day of marriage feasting; hie 
thee on ; for the Norman Corbet will not lack in the gift 
ot the platter and the cup to one so weary laden. Fare- 
well; we may meet again." 

The Abbot proceeded, and the wayfarer slowly followed. 
They were now upon the broad road which formed this 
shore of the pool, and it was evident that all within the 
barony of Cans, Norman franklin and Saxon churl, with 
many of high degree from remoter distances, were thus 
on their way to pay homage and drink wassail upon this 
high tide, graced by a Lord Abbot; and if broad mmour 
along the country side said true, by one more potent stilL 
For now, along this road, passed glecmen and jugglers, 
tenants carrying their service in kind, to help the mar- 
riage feast, high Normans, and staid franklins of the 
towns. Among these many groups of wayferers, more 
or less jocund, or revelling in the glory of the mora, waa 
one which attracted much respectful observance. WitUa 
a coarse litter, made of the interlaced withes of the 
mountain-ash, borne between two rough ponies, of a 
breed peculiar to the neighbouring hills of Montgomery, 
sat a lady, whose &lling kerchief, or wimple, would not 
permit a view of her &oe, though her holiday kirtle of 
scarlet, and nnder-gown of white, the number of her 
attendants, and the careful eye of one who rode beside 
her, not only bespoke the purpose of her journey, but her 
rank, which might be sister or daughter to some Norman 
baron. Her companion was a man far stricken in years, 
whose short Ai^u cloak and shaven head attested, as 
well as his lineage, his predilection to Norman customs. 
The Lord Abbot had passed this group some hundred 
yards or mor^ when the baying of the hounds, whidi 
had for a while ceased, was heard again, nearer and nearer, 
till, from an upland height of the forest, the stag rushed 
forth to view — a wanantoble stag, as the Lord Abbot had 
propheiled. Clearing the bracken^ it passed downward 
to tlia M&n, followed Dy the deer-hounds and two hmtmi 




Ill tba 

e bmb at Om Men; wUbt 1m 
wbo hMl ridden ^ tha Sttsba 
(Mined to tka Bomt poim ttf 
butM tpl»liig Oa ibot^ am IcM 

ithlWcT^cf" hoU tlwn/- 
tifbtiaei tba leMhcm-sirth nUik hrfi hi* burtia«-kBife, 
Md tlmTwini^ hii iatmt-^tmmt4 op qnii the tMHod 
•- • • ' It k bonnd iBla Iha isiftnt (ddj of the 
u tbc ■■ iuiiiw hiriMtriil tbe iriten silh 
1, Uie woflnded rtig. RMded b; the 6eiotM 
buBod apon hi» flank, egain bonded into the current, 
' " ' " 1 the shore 



M| bi* Dim taletT in preetphoiu retrtst, vilhiti ft 
fcw ^aMi of ll* mceping uUen. Thu at the mrrc; 
of the alBg, the fate of the honler Kimieil certain, when, 
b an instant, tbe knife vaa drawn from fais girth bj a 
pi ea ti i i ng hand whicli bad rome to bis aid, and ptnoged 
' " I baft ia tbe throat of Ihe Rag. So powerfitlir was 

lone, as lo make, in an inHant, tbe blood ipout out 
&oin the wound like a apring, and dje, in a widening 
drele, the pore rwill waten of Ihe Mere. Once onlj 
did tbe itag, after thia blow, itnidi home, ru«e itself up 
bi the thalloai of the pool ; once only did it lorn a 
wistfiil eje tn the green upland); once only were the 
tojal antlers railed aloft, u if to caWh tbe wind; and 
then with the forel^gi extended, tbe bead rising and 
GtUjng altematelj lor an initant, and a qoiyering of 

dnhing frame, the limbi grew powerleAa, and the don 

at floated dead down the currant of Ibe Mere. Tbe 
kvoter giiDed Ibe ahore, bis presener being already 
Ml Ibt pet bank, preuing the water trora bti own 



• the Fklmer who baa iBTed tby life," wid the 
pre* lint ^irmzd aa the fbremogt of tba oniioiu 
m 1 " nethinki he showi a rare ikill in tbe 
awedmon'* enfe not leaml in Kmtbem clinici." 

H* who waa fared looked round, and beheld tbe 
Mlliw. new (eoted upon tbe green torf of tbe bank. 
mMmt aaUng boon, nor aanng notice. The abbot and 
Aa hiintauian approached him, but the latter leeoiing to 
addes neognition — the talk wa9 vbispcred. 
one boon," nid the Palmer, after a brief dis- 
" that IhOB wboM lUe I bare just saved, will, 
orei tbe nurriage cnp, uk If SibiUa do Lucie, ;on 
lo lodj, hath proof, and hotdi ^tb to an indent 
troth; if 10, beaven will gire recompense enough." 

The culte of Can* was ibe atrongnt fortress on tbe 
VoMem frontier. Anciently a Brititb stronghold, it was 
Iba beep of the Norman. Kobert Corbet, tbiid in 
dew tnt from the Hugh de Corbet, who came witb 
~111tnl lo (he Normao intauon. This fortreas had 
a ona of tbe few tared from the general demolition 
wt bonier eaatles, which Henry, during bis tint nic- 1 
I1M ogahirt Stephen, bad had the policy to level to 
Nw gnmnd. It bad been biult npon an Insulated crag, 
lUng abruptly from a deep rarine on one side, and 
doping If) a bnNul Talley on the other, and its keep- 
~ ~ "li tingalarly ateep and towering, <tu ascended by 

in Ihe upper chamber of 
je feast was held, for the ritca of the 
r, and tbr- Noniian Corbet ana his bride 
• Abbot bad dons ample justice to tbo 
• tkm at tba OMki. and not only hinted that tbe 



nftbe 

gmoa, and Normans witbovl namb** ■ 

Tbe faridesTOom tose and took tb ESp the Abbot haU. 

- Uen, be winteia idiIO tar," be ni^ wi«b • bMd 

•Ur, •• that 1, Robert, son of VlUian. bare sol iiiildil 

this day for nuholy poipooe, or to lake onlaafallf ^Uo 

f heirs, that may be, this rich barony, prea ^mA9 BO 

dorge twetre years ago, by Tbomas. uj In nlbia. aaa 

of William, when be departed for tb* Holt Citt ; bat 

now bdieiing Ihat Ueaien moat ban i*ea*ed Us (oaL 

I wonld (sin perpetuate bU nante by raiaBg n bain Itr 

'~ en moDon beld in fee of Earl Ro«r. at lb* Cm- 

tt, and now in capile of Ibe king. / craro, Hii'j)%>^ 

ial Utuiaf riici maa en ftK." 

That of a BOOTBEa," said t ba Pabntr, pi i iwiot 

forward, " that of Thomas, wm of WQliaoi. Sue. 1 *■■ 

■ 1 ont btben were one."* 

They feO upon each othei'i ne^ and weiil tan Uan ; 
re, bersose such were nnmingled with distnst, or 
selfisboesi, or guile. 

"Take all back, Thomas," wept Robert; "glebe, and 
land, and tithes, tte and tenant dues ; Robert is riebw 
JD a bratber, than if bis Barony were spread o'er Powio- 
land." 

" Nay, Robert, by our other's dull, thoa roaa tbia 
morning, believing thou wast lord of Caus; Ibe a«B 
shall sink tbis erening, and leave thee truly lord. Tho 
Corbet lias Wattlesborough ; and the Norman baa a 

"And Henry of Anjou can give," said the bunUr, 
moving forward to the festal board. " 1 am be, Tom 
■INO, whose life a Corbet saved tbia mom. But boMl 
let SibiUa de Lude, aay it ibe *tiU holds Unib Wb4 
plight ?" 

"Most faithfully," spoke tho Norman lady, witb a 
feeling which tonchcd greatly many hearts. "Thomas 
Thomaal bere's proof— the golden cross which we [lartad 
by tbe Severn's brink — I vowed Thomas, and I ton Iruel" 

She moved forward' and knelt down before tba 
Pilgrim. Though yonib had fli'd, liko tbe flr«l hlaib 
from off the dower, tho heart of tbia swi-el Norman laib 
sprung again into the fulness of Its sommor. at thia 
uprising of ber long-set sun. 

" By St. Wiuifrede's holinoss " said Ihe king. nrartii( 
Ma vow aloud ia Nonnau Fruiich. "you my L«d Abbot 
ttaall do a second duty this ere i and If then bo <rin« of 
Provence or Burgundy witliin the baroDy, oboerlly skill 
it grace the cup. WliaC bo 1 my Lord of Uanahili— 



aii^'ot w«atdr> nuoMMro) 
bntTO and Bm o(d ■a|ttili 
! \»j the Untal dMOMtduti 




re aay." 
This tradition of tba bapny brolbtw 

amidst the hills and fbraat land ot 

and where the honour 
name is yet worthily upheld 
of the Norman Corbet. 



OppKuaioir.— In oontsoU btlwoM IMn tad MM, 
cunning may bo dofeatsd by euiolnc. and fttw tMf bt 
repelled by brce. Bat opnwaiinn andir tto oolM «l 
justice is always more ftartnldablo from tho trti *rhM «• 
used to disguise lla malignity. It otaaparalM Iba Not- 
leas, and dishearWns tho obedient ; It iMvea man of 
almost every conditbm balpWss tad bopalaia | 11 aecwtoiM 
look upon their beat Kiouritlaa m perretted bito 
insrnimcnt> for tbe wont purposca by tbosa who na ba, 
and who ought to be, the (mmI proteclur* of Ihrlr eoclal 
interests and social riihti ; it cam|H.'lt them lo owhang" 
love for hatred, condJcnoa for dlstrutl. and aubmiasion 



smaller and purple flowers. It has a very Engrlish name, 

SUMMER WILD FLOWERS. the " roast-beef" plant, from a fancied resemblance to 

, V i. • «. ^b® smell of our national dish, which is emitted from the 
Gentle reader, without presuming you to be a botanist ^^^^ i^^^^ He must have been a very hungry man 
in the scientific acceptation of the word, have you never ^j^^ discovered it. Growing by the side of the pool 
gone to the fields as far away from houses and gardens .^ ^^^ myosotis, or forget-me-not, the emblem of friend- 
as possible, and gathered for yourself some of the cul- ^^^^^ ^^ something more throughout Europe. There 
tureless buds" of nature? If you have not, we can are six other species common to this country, which go 
assure you that there is an exquisite pleasure in such an ^^ ^j^^ ^^^^ homely soubriquet of " mouse-car," a con- 
excursion. , „ w 1. trast to the extra sentiment of " forget-me-not." The 
A botanist should be a good walker. We remember a ^^^^^ properly so called, is always found near pools of 
northern professor of the saence once sending a party of ^^^ ^^^^^ although every myosotis found by the road- 
students to a range of mountains, about eight miles in gi^e gets the name. Its flowers are larger, the leaves 
extent, in search of a plant which was rarely met with in fresh-looking, and shining, not hairy, as in most of the 
the locality, and without saying on what part of the rwige ^^j^^^ species. We have only alluded to it for the 
the plant would be found. The party, with one exception, j^^^g^. ^^ ^^^^^ inclined to sentiment, that they may not 
returned at night, after fruitless search, weaned enough ^^^^ ^ mistake in bestowing such a favour on their 
with their day's work. One, however, more enthusiastic ^^^^^^ ^ ^^^ „ forget-me-not" is too famous in verse 
and more determined than his companions, remained and ^^^ ^ ^^ bestow upon it more glory, 
slept in the heather all mght. In the morning he Along this hedge-row we shall find some of the trailmg 
resumed hU search, and was successful ; and ^e said, ^j cUmbing phmts; and let me point out the difference 
the profiBssor " is worthy of being a botanist. We do bet^^en climbing and traiUng. This Ught green-looking 
not carry our enthusiasm so far, and content our- ^^^^ -^ ^^^ y^^^ y^^^^ . ^j^^ ^^^^^ ^ ^^^^^^ ^j^^ ^^^ 
selves with the reader's company m day walking, and ^j^^ ^ ^j^^ j^^^^^ ^^ ^ succeeded by a red bcrrj-. 
give the heather-bed to those who may fancy it. Let us ^^^ ^ ^^j^ ^^ wiU see a thread-Uke appendage, 
trust that our excursion may be both intcrcstmg and ^y^^ ^ ^^^^^ „j .^ j^ ^^^ j^^j^ ^f a branch of the 

instructive. , » i thorn-hedge, thus supporting the plant and enabling it 

The warmth of the preccdmg month renders July a ^^ j^ ^j^^ ,,^^^1^ ^^ j^j^l^^^ ^p ^j^^ y^^^ ^^^^ .^ 

period when flowers of any hue and shape are plentifuL ^^ ^j^^ nightshade, with its dark purple flowers and yellow 

At every step of our journey, the blue flowers of different streamers. This is a trailing plant, as it has no tendrils, 

shades of the common speedwell (the phmt do<M look as ^^^ ^^ j^^ij ^f ^ 1^^ ^ ^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ .^ j^^^^^ 

if uttering a blessing upon us) meets the eye. There are ^^ ^y^^ doseness of the Utter. The nightshade belongs 

nineteen different species of the speedwell mdigenous to ^^ ^j^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ pj^^^ ^ tj^^ potatoe, the flowers 

this country, some very rare, but others as plenUful as ^^ y^^^y^ 1,^.^^ ^^^y^ ^^^^ r^^ y^^^ ^f tj^^ -y^^^ 

can be desired. Some grow in pools and running brooks, ^y^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^j^^ ^^^^ 

while others love the shade of woods or the dry sand of ^^ attractive colour of red. It is a deadly poiiwn, and 

hiUs. One species is never done flowering through both ^^thers cannot be too carcfiil with whom they trust their 

the summer and the winter, and often may its httlo children in their walks during the autumn. We have often 

blossom be seen hermetically sealed in ice. In the centre ^^^^ servants of the danger, on seeing their little 

of the flower bud, there exists a white nng, and from the ^j^ plucking the dangerous and beautiful berry. Its 

brightness of the colours together, may have suggested to ^^^ ^ ^ ^^^ ^^^^ excruciating pains, and ultimate 

the poet the hnes upon this plant :— ^^^y^^ j^ ^ antidote is not speedily applied. The cup- 

" Or caught from Eve** dejected eye. shaped large white flower is called the convolvulus, or 

The fir.t repentant tear." bindweed, and sometimes " heave-bine." Though not 

Here, in this field from which the rye has just been furnished with tendrils, it twines itself round any stem 

carried, is a pansy or hearfs-case. Who, to look at this that it can reach, and is altogether a most elegant plant, 

■mail plant, with its blue, yellow, and white flower, would Prom the roots spreading very rapidly, it is not much of a 

suppose it the origin of the beautiful ornaments of our favourite with gardeners, as it is apt to climb upon and 

garden, which bear the same name ; yet such is the fact, choke, as the phrase is, more precious plants. The honey- 

if the seeds are sown in a light loamy soil, a^ hundred suckle you will see also in this hedge. Its fragrant blos- 

different coloured and larger flowers will be obtained next soms are now in perfection, although they have long 

year. The pansy is equally variable as to its duration; flowered in gardens and on walls : — 

it may live only one year, as is usual with what are strictly «« And honeyiucUe lovea to crawl 

Annual flowers, or it may extend over a series of years; Up the lone way and ruined waU," 

perhaps the effect of accident. In this field you may says the poet; and we may say it is always a welcome 

also see the remains of that pest to agriculturists, the sight in an English hedge-row. 

common mustard or charlock. Its yellow flowers cast What a field for botanical research the rows we have 

even the com of that next field into tiie shade. Gray as passed would afford. Here are nineteen distinct species, 

it looks, it is a vile weed. Beside it, is the handsomest indigenous to Great Britain, besides innumerable varieties. 

of all our wild flowers, the corn-cockle, with its beau- It would require a whole paper to give even the leading 

tifhl pink blossoms striped with a darker shade, and the characteristics of each. Near the end of that long branch 

i^pnents of its calyx or cup, which supports the flower of the commmon dog-rose is a curious monstrosity, in the 

high above the blossoms. The plant is very graceful, shape of a tuft of moss, instead of a new shoot. It is one 

and, though not loved by the agriculturist, too beau- ofthosefrcaksofnature, in which she delights occasionally 

tiful for us to say a word against it. In this stagnant to indulge. The whole rose tribe of plaiits are so liable 

pool of water is the water-plantain, with its rose- to vary with soil and climate, that their study is one of 

coloured flowers, on a long stem, and looking so grace- great difficulty. 

fill and cool. The not very inviting looking yellow At this season of the year our fields, pastures, and 

flower is the iris, or fleur-de-lis; it possesses a large chalk-pits are ornamented with a most beautiful and 

root, almost lying horizontal, and a piece of it held interesting tribe of plants, the orchidaceous. The variety 

between the teeth, is said to cure the tooth-ache. It is of form and colour which they exhibit arc so singular, as 

very acrid, ii nsed for making ink, and we suspect its to have rendered them general favourites, the tropical 

chief virtoe consists in its acrid quality, which, causing orchids being the mania of the day. The orchis plants 

the saliva to flow, may cool the mouth. In this adjoining are common in Kent, Suffolk, Surrey, and Middlesex, 

thidcat, it iavery likely we shall find another species, with and, indeed, spakl over the entfre country. In most 
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inrianccl tkey Uke their specific name* from s rCHtn- 
bUnce. more or lou dose, to MiiniBls. Thus we hme 
the monkey -OTchli, the b««-oi-chtB, the Uzird-orchis, tlie 
bnttsrilj-orchis, the m»n-orehii, and maoj othen. The 
foniM in many are almost Indicroualr lite, and they will 
amply Tepsy the trouble nf finding and ciamining. 

Thiu we hate given (he reader the benefit of s day's 
mnblc amongst the Getdi, in learch of nild dowen. The 
inlCTMt wc feci in, anil the pleaanre we biro deKvcd from 
the ftudy of dowers, we tboiild like to cximmunicate to 
othan, to leach them bav 



lU djncted aiglit 
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SIY LAUNDRESS. 

Mn. Green's household wu qidet, and aniCed my 
habits tery vtell. 1 seldom saw her bualund or her wn; 
the farmer was a predH-luoking, somewhBt obaeijuious 
old man I the latter, a good-looking, well-dressed, but 
awkward, ud rather surly behaved young one. I was 
Dot anxiuas to cultirate acquaintance with either, but 
we alwaya exchanged a word if we met by chanco oa the 
Moirs. Mn. Wallis I uw occaaionaUy ; and Charley, 
very often, npiiareiitly much to our mutual satisfaction. 
The boy wag, as I sud before, eugaging, lively, and very 
woU-behaved. One more unlike the generality of those 
conning, pri^cociou!. ini|iu(lent htllo beings that Dickens 
has called tmcn-madt childrtit, cannot be well imagined. 
Clever, without precocity of intelleclj alirewd, without 

ntiuig 1 ingenuous, without rudeueai or impertinence ; 

nvu all, full of the ilrongest love for his mother, and 

tb a great liking far every body else in the house. 
Charley was a general bvourite. Within a fortnight 
after my domestication in Bartlett'i Buildingi, I had 
mute Charley a present of a hummiug-tap, and a copy 
of " Robinson Crusoe," with pictures. Moreover, I was 
engaged in (hawing him the best way of spinning his 
top, on the landing-phicc, outside my door, one evening, 
when happoning to raise my eye for a moment, I saw 
Mn. Wallis an the stairs aboie, pee]Ting oicr tiic ban- 
iiters, watching her boy with a hce of delight. Wo 
exchanged an involuntary smile, unobserved by the child, 
vho wa« absorbed in the manngcment of his new toy. 

One morning, when little Charley brought mo my 
new>{>apcr, at breakfott-tinte, which he generally did 
before bo set off to school, be brought in his " Rohinun 
Cmioe," to show mo the picture of Robinson bDllonlng 
oat the trunk of the oDttou'tree, to make a boat, in 
which he intended to escape from the island. Thereupon 

" Do you know, %\i, I do not think 1 mold have 
woiked all those years as Robinson did, to moke that 
boat. Mother read all about it to no Ust night. She 
(ays, that many men have worked a much lunger time 
'LO get something they very mnch wanted to get, 
at given up triing. I think I should get to 
dred." 

"Yes I you would got tired, Charley, I dare say; 
but getting tu-ed and giving np trying, are two very 
dillcreot things. The strongest aiid most persevering 
men get tired wmeliaies, and quite down-hearted for a 
little. You must not fancy that their work is all ea.iy 
and plain-sailing to them; on tbe contrary, tliey know 
well what it ii to be weary, taxi to bo tempted to 
leare off trying to do their duty when obstacles come 

their woy, just as you sumctimei feel templed, I dare 

y> to fling your lesson away after you have tried hard to 
learn it, and could not succeed. Now, hers is tbe dif- 
ference between the really good, indastrious, and itrong- 
beancd man and boy, and the mere hBlf-good, half-idle, 
and retUy wok man and boy ; the former resisf the 
templatloni to leaie off trying to do right > they fight 



lliem wilh might and i 

lemj while the latter di 
manfully, and do not ovcrcon 
easy tiling to be always a good and industrious boy, 

" No, Sir 1 So mother says. I want to tell you some' 
g, if you please. Sir." added he. a[>praBcbing mr. 
Well, what is it ? " inquired I, pslting bis heai 
encouragingly. 

"Why, Sir— hut you wo'nl lough at me, will you?' 

he asked, and looked up in my face, very eearchingly, 

with his lionest blue eyes. I knew well enough how ■ 

it at a child's eatnoat thOBght bums into the young 

■art, and 1 aoon assured the boy that I never should 

laugh at anything serious he told me." 

Well, then. Sir, I want to he a great Bcholar, like 

I wont to ho learned, because mothei 

d ; and she would be so glad if I was to 

clever man, some day. But, besides this, I wo 

E and cam money, as fast as ever I can, because I 
t molher to leave off working. But if I go ont ai 
nd-boy, and earn a little money, 1 shall have no time 
to school, and I sliall not lilce that at all, nor mora 
mother. Can you tell me, Sir, what I ought to do ? 
Why, how much money would snub a little fellow 
,ou get, if you went out as on errand-boy ?" I asked, 
murh interested in the ohild'i difficulty, and charmed 
ith his honest confiding manner. 

"Two shillings, at least; Ibat is what Mr. Smith, tbe 
bookseller, says he will give mo." 

Very well. Cliarky. Now, then, how 
to be my errand-boy, and take my leH 

irry my bag to and from Lincoln's-lnn everyday. 
'1 shall not want jon 
a go on with your 
learning ail the same; bnl I shall want you to he i 
early in the morning, to do several Uttle things Air m 
me between tbe sehooKlimes. and again 
How will yon like that, Charley i" 
uit with pleasore, and eipresied bis 
satisfaction with all the touching aemi-articnlate eloquence 
if a child. I sent him away then, as I was obliged t( 
lut, and told him to consult his molher, aiid let 
know wbs>t she thought about the matter on the following 
iult woi satisfactory to all parties, 
during the day I recoUi^cted Utile 
Charley's desire to be a scholar; and it seemed to m 
not have the advantage of 
that which his poor hard-working 
" ' impulse of the 



1, Iw 



was a governor of 



Christ's Hospital, aiid asked him if he would give 
mo his next presentation for this child. By singular 
good luck, my undo hod a presentation for that very year 
which he bad not yet promised to any one, and being 
satisfied with the ncadiness of my present working- 
fit, he gave it me very graciously at once. 1 did 
not mention the circumstance immediately, bnt allowed 
Charley to remain as my errand-boy fur several weeks, 
that I might ascertaia whether his abilities would justify 
the hope that he would dislinguisb bun self iu a 
clasncal school. It did not take long to satisfy me that 
Charley might, if circumstances permitted, becom 
Grecian, at Christ's, and perhaps take high onivei 
honours. However, I was wise enough to aay nothing 
concerning these expectations, when 1 invited Mrs. Green 
into my study one evening, and told her what 1 had 
been able to do for little Charley. 1 felt disuiclinrd l> 
address Mn. WatUs henelf directly on the subject, am 

luetied tin. Green to ask her, whether she would lik 
the boy placed at Christ's. 

■' uxa to have Chsrlev in the Bluecoat Schmil 1 Lord. 
Sir! miat a question ! 'li 
only last week she was a i , ^ 
would be if abe could gel better scbouhng far Charley. 



to h«v. 



BLIZA COOK'S JOURNALb 



Oh detar, dear 1 How very kind you are. Sir, to think 
of a poor widow and her orphan, in this way, especially 
after what I told you about the father's end. It ia not 
•very gentleman as would do the like." 

" Why, Mrs. Green, it seems to me, that it is pre- 
oiaaly such people as Mrs. Wallis — ^people who have 
lost the respect of the world for no fault of their own, 
who stand most in need of the sympathy and kindness of 
i such people as you and I, who can manage to spare a 
thought from our own affairs." 

"Perhaps we are the more Inclined to help Mrs. 
Wallis because she tries so hard to help herself," said 
Mrs. Green ; " and because those who ought to help her 
tike no notice of her. She's got rich relations, I know." 

I confess that I felt rery curious concerning Mrs. 
Wallis's relations, but I made no inquiry; and Mrs. 
Givsen and I parted better friends than ever. 

That same night, I heard Mrs. Wallis's gentle tap at 
my door. " Come in," I said, mechanically. She opened 
tiie door, and brought in a small basket of clean linen, 
which she carried through into my bed-room, while I, 
after a hurried " good evening, Mrs. Wallis," appeared 
alMorbed in my book. On her return, after closing the 
bed-room door, she walked with her usual quiet decision 
up to my table, and waited till I should look up. Now, 
I did not look up immediately. It was an affectation of 
absorption in the rolume before me. I knew nothing of 
what was printed there; the letters danced before my 
eyes, encircled by prismatic colours; the one piece of 
Imowledge that held ]K>8Bession of mo at that moment, 
was, that Mrs. Wallis was standing near me, that she 
was looking at me; that, in another minute, I should be 
•bilged to raise my eyes ; that she would speak to me ; 
that she would thank me for what I had done for her 
ehild. Why did I feel that strange union of embarrass- 
ment and pleasure ? Why did I strive so hard to look 
Mlm, as I at length said, coldlv, " Do you wish to speak 
teme.>" 

" I have come to thank you, Mr. S . I do not 

wish to interrupt you, but I could not let this night pass 
without telling you I am grateful." 

" You do not interrupt," I said, in a composed and 
aollected tone ; " I am very glad to be of any use to 
Charley; he is a good boy, and will live to be a blessing 
to you." 

Tears came into the mother's eyes; she turned them 
on me, and all my stoicism melted away beneath that 
glance. My face glowed — I trembled — my heart seemed 
to leap up into my throat ; in vain I tried to say a few 
words. The poor widow seemed to pity my emotion, 
which she probably mistook for the awkwardness of a 
student. " You are very good. Sir," she said ; " may 
God hless you, as you deserve." And she held out her 
hand to me with graceful cordiality. A feeling of faint- 
ness gradually overspread my frame, and I could not take 
the proffered hand. I saw all things without looking; 
I saw the pain and pride of the gesture with which she 
withdrew her hand ; I saw the faint colour which over- 
spread the melancholy forehead ; I saw her turn away, 
and walk slowly to the door; I saw her pause there, 
and look round at me again ; more I saw not, for the 
fldntness had entirely mastered me. 

When I began to recover consciousness, I was lying on 
ft bed — was it night ? — ^was I ill ? I heard soft sounds 
In the room. I opened my eyes a little, but with no 
desire of seefaig much. There was a lamp burning on 
ft table beside the bed, and my kind little landlady sat 
there mixing something in a tumbler. She spoke in a 
whisper to some one whom I did not see ; that whisper 
•eemed very loud, and all my senses were thronging back 
upon me with extraordinary force. 

" Poor dear I" said Mrs. Green, " that's what comes 
af over-studying. I dare say he's had no dinner to-day. 
f'orgot all about it. He just thiidkB of nothing but them 
•firiaaling booka. There he iiti half the nigfa^^ivad. 



read, read. I've no patience with it 1 — a injuring his 
health ! When he first came here, three mon^ ago, ho 
was a fine, hearty young man enough ; now he won't stir 
frt)m the house, except to go and shut himself up in them 
horrid close chambers ; then he oomes home, and pores 
over them horrid books, and never takes nothing nourish- 
ing, only that strong coffee, as eats him up with fever and 
nervousness. I wonder what his poor mother would say, 
if she knew that this great tall son of her^s had fidlen down 
in a dead £unt to-night, from over-study and want of 
nourishment. Just fancy, if it was my William ! There, 
I forgot the sugar after all !" And the good little woman 
tript briskly, but gently, out of the room. 

I had now fully recovered my senses, and on opening 
my eyes they encountered those of Mrs. Wallis, fixed 
on me with the most earnest pity and tenderness. The 
sight of her recalled the little circumstance which pre- 
ceded my illness ; and now / knew, as I looked into those 
eyes, what this great event was that had happened to my 
soul. I looked at her fixedly — perhaps wildly — for she 
bent down closer, and said, gravely and softly, as to an 
irritable child, " you must not excite yourself ;" and rais- 
ing her hands, she put back the hair frt)m both sides of 
my forehead. 

I drank the restorative Mrs. Green gave me, and after 
a little while I got up, declared tlmt I was better, and 
should be quite well in the morning. They left me; 
but instead of going to bed, as I had promised, I flung 
myself in a chair by the open window, to take a survey of 
my present condition. 

To disguise from myself the fact that I loved this poor 
widow of an executed felon, was impossible. I had had 
a vague presentiment of this before I had seen her three 
times. I had had passing fimdes, /ore likingg, earlier in 
life, but they had never seised on my whole being. I felt 
that I was now no longer master of myself; that if I 
followed the impulse of nature within me, I should become 
her slave; that to secure her smile, her love, I could do 
all, and yield all, that man can do or yield. Now, then, 
came the struggle for mastery within me. Which was to 
conquer, — passion, or a sense of duty ? 

Passion spoke with its brilliant, specious selfishness. 
With throbbing pulses, I listened to its promptings long. 
At last, a higher and a purer voice spoke within me. 
" Selfish, even in that which thou cUlest thy love ! 
Because thou art ill at ease, and this woman hath a 
charm to soothe thee, and to make thee glad, thou wilt 
disturb her tranquil life, and take her from her child, and 
a round of daily duty, and a quiet conscience, to minister 
to thee, as long as thou shalt have need of her. Oh, 
blind and hard of heart I Awake I see ! Why dost thou 
love this woman ? why canst thou not set thy thoughts 
free from her ?" I asked myself these questions fiercely. 

At last, the evil spirit of pride was weakened by 
a suffering more acute and violent than any which 
had ever yet assailed my mind, and became powerless 
within me; and I prayed for help, not to obtain the 
desire of my heart, but for an upright mind, to do that 
which was right. 

That night, strange as it may seem, I slept soundly. 
I awoke late next morning, but thoroughly refreshed, 
and contented with myself, because I had a good inten- 
tion in my heart. 

While I was at breakfast, Mrs. Green eame in to 
inquire after my health, and to read me a lecture upom 
the wickedness of going without a proper dinner every 
day, and reading large books in the evening. 

I said, " Thank you, Mrs. Green. If it will satisfy 
you, I will dine at home to-day, and you shall let m# 
have just what you please. Where is Charley ? Gone 
to school, I hope." 

"Why, no. Sir. The strangest thing has happened 
this morning. Mrs. WaUis has gone out, dressed quite 
genteel, and has taken Charley with her, and his new 
straw hat, and dean blouse; and very nice he looked. 



Tou'U nctor fppont jnur kinJHWS lu that ch 

M*rk my words ! He'll he a credit to you, uid to every 

one belongiDg to him." 

"li IE a very Btnuigc ihiug tiutt Mn. Wallis sbonld 
take bur boy oat?" 

"Wby, yei, Sir. It is rather atruige lo see a pt 
widow womaa that Korki haril fram oue yeu^s end 
aaotber, and neter baa a loul aome to see her, go t 
one fma day, dressed quite re^poctablo ; to be lure i- - 
only licr old black aitk gowQ whioh ibe bod when she 
firal came here." 

"Bat did she not tell you where she iras going. 
I aglfed eagerly, being quite ooable to let Mrs. Green go 
on in b«r unnJ ny. 

" No, Sir, she did not," replied the littla wo 
muked displeasure "She merely said, she wai going to 
■n old iricnd; kud liopul I sliouU not want tierj and 
begged I would aak you to do without Charley till the 
evening." 

" Which way did she go ? How far wu (be going ?" 
I inqouvd.in a tore of apparent indifforrnce. 

"Sbo took care that nobody hero should know) for 
when my William offored to see her safely to the place 
abe was going to, she E«d, ' No thank yon; I'm going 
out of town,' quite short. I do not like mysteries and 
nnderband ways myself." said Mrs. Green. " I think 
■he might bate told me." 

" Why, perliaps she could not do so. I suspect Airs. 
WaUis baa good reason for what she does. She would 
not concoal anything ftoai ao good a &iead as yon 
whhoat a motive." 

"No, that is true," isid the good-natured woman. 
" But, I should very much like to know where ihe has 
ptne, fur all Chat." 

" Will it do as well if I tpll you where I am going to- 
day?" asked I, laughing. "I am not going to business. 
I am going to give myself a holiday, and mean to go 
down to see some frienib at Richmond.'* 

" Now, that is good news. I wish yon would |^tb 
yonrseir a holiday a litlie ollener. Sir. It's what I and 
Mrs, Wallis say very often. You're doing yourself barm 
with all this law ttudyiog. Now. Mrs. Wallis and me 
don't agree quite in oar moltott about work. She says, 
• batter to wear out, than to rust out." I say, ' alt work. 
■lid BO play, makes Jack a dull boy.' However, here I 
stand gossiping. Sir, and Green will bo waiting for me. 
Sball I say dinner at six this evening." 

" Suppose yOQ defer this dinner till to-morrow, as I 
may not be borne till late." 

" Ah } there it is again. 1 know you'll be wandering 
aboat among the trees and fields without any dinnerj 
and we shall have yon come home again, and faint away. 
and frighten poor Mn. Wallia luif out of hc9 senses 
■gain, and give me such a tarn." 

" Iad(«d, I will do nothing of Ihe kind. I assure you. 
Thank you ; yee ; I must have tiiat coat bruabed." 
"nnod morning, Sir, and a pleasiant day to you." 
Rmderl bev with me while t dwelt upon that day, 
the most evenlfsl of my life. I had arisen refrefbed. 
tIgOToas, and with a delicious lightness and warmth 
■iKrat my heart. I did not retam to the seir-eiaminnlion 
at the prertoas night. I no Linger asked u^Jty [ loied ; 
or, what would come of it. I only knew thai I loved ; 
Md Ifaat nrh love m I felt could be called forth by no 
Snvuilbj object, I did not then speculate concerning 
(b« reqnital of my alR^on ; I was content with Ibu eon- 
- .llnred. Ob ! that pore golden light, in 
:l bathed itdplf, and became nrong and 



in? loved until now, it seemed that all my 
loving had been pent up hitherto, only to 
more vehemently now. I formed no plan o( 
»8S "only too happy in my happiness," and 
loathing all thoughts of business, I was eager to escape 
from the turmoil of Ihe town, and pass away the day in 
one long dream of this woman, whose simple harmony of 
being, who» meek nobility in degradation, had inaenribly 
stirred the depth of my heart, and called me imperatively 
from myself to her. 1 bad a vague feeling that I Ibonld 
coma to some resolution before Ihe day was over. I had 
reawn to be confident in my own firmness of will) and 
having determined to do Uiat which should appear to 
me to be right. 1 *as not amdoua lo hasten to ■ conclu- 
sion, but Lngered willinglv over the joyousnesa which 
filled my heart. Why wu I glad '—Because I loTsd. 
Oh 1 love while you can 1 Sad, most sad, is the earthly 
h>t of those who cannot attain this Snt step towvdi 
Iraren. I have often wondered since at Ihe elation of 
ly spirit on Ihnt morning. — no doubts, or fears, or 
misgivings; if I had been assured of her love, I could 
not have been happier. All things were well with me. 
The sh>w, common-placo stage on which I rode la 
Richmond, was a triumphal car that bore me U> 

Six happy hours did I spend in wandering about the 
autifnl park at Richmond. Come what may hereafter, 
e remembrance of that day, when my emancipated soul 

first looked steadily into the truth, can never be eOiued 

frma my memory. 
I went into Ihe town at last, and mindful of Hr«, 

Green's motherly injunctions, 1 ordered a snbitantial 

the road and the river. When I bad finished, I stood at 
window watching the minutest circumstance with 

Soon after, I went to the park for another hmir, befors 
f return to that obscure nook of the gnat brick 
Idemesa which was now indeed my home, for it con- 
tained the angel that had opened lo me the gales of 
heaien^Ihe woman that I loved. I lay on Ihe gnui 
beneath the shade of a wide spreading oak, while the rich 
■set aoc>ded the scene before me with a tight 
I, which waa a faiol reflex of that within my 
breast Presently. I watched a huge mass of black, goU- 
ida, which began to roll op slowly from the 
It broke the harmony within and around me. 
Who sbsll explain the myflery of that sympathy which 
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f> approached slowly, 
i was niaoen by the deep shadow 
bougbs. By one of those strange, 
mpniaea which urge us on to Iha fulfilment 
our destiny, I atarted tmm the ground, and stood 
I to see it go by. Scores of carriages had passed by 
9 before, and 1 had never naei my head to glanee at 
em. What made me stand up and wait for this onv, 
if it bail beeen appointed that I sbonld meet it Ihrre ? 
irill leave that ijueslion lo ba answered by philosophera. 
I it drove slowly by. I obtained a foil vie* of Ihe 
nons within. They were a remarkably handsnme- 
jking mihtary man, ■ lady dressed in blacfc, and on 
e front seat a Ltlle bright-faced boy in a straw hsli 
the gentleman was snapiiing a shawl aboiit the lady 
with an affeclionale protecting air, who smiled ; and a* 
the hand passed near her face, she touched it with h*r 
"^ - ■■ — who kiiaed that man'a band, and 

bnger roand her, was Mis. Wallii. 

'ly the carriage went on, and I stood 

the tree, gating after il. How long I remained 1 know 

' Dash of lightning, immediafeiy followed by 

the stupor on which my senses were plunged, and I 
<iT«l that the black mass of clouds had ai 
>ky. 'rhroi;«h the storm 1 walked slowly 
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I could not have gone in a carriage. The motion, the 
free air^ the nln, the thunder, the fatigue seemed neces- 
sarjr to me. 

Wearied and heart-broken, I reached Bartlett's Build- 
ings. It was long before I could summon courage to 
enter the house. Its charm was gone. She whom I loved, 
was now certainly far away. Perhaps she would never 
live there again, perhaps I should never see her again. 
And this was to be the brief history of that love which I 
had, in fancy, spread over all my future years. This was 
all. It sprung to maturity, and was crushed to death 
within twenty-four hours. My fiith, yet so young, 
began to waver, and I murmured, "Why was I born 
for this? why tortured by awaking from indifference, 
to be dashed into the fire of despair ? And never to see 
her again — ^never to be able to tell her of my deep and 
reverential devotion. It seemed to me that if I could 
see her again, and tell her of what was in my heart, I 
could bear that she should bo happy with another, 
because I knew that she would not be indifferent to my 
emotion; she was too noble, too kind, not to hear me 
patiently, and perhaps to console me with words of sym • 
pathy and pity. Yes ; I must see her again, at any cost. 
Good Mrs. Green would certainly hear of this change in 
her position, and would learn where she was very soon. 

Having determined to see her again, and to make 
known my love, my mind was calmed by the resolution. 
I took out my key and entered the house. I lighted my 
candle at the lamp in the hall, and crept noiselessly up- 
stairs, for it was very late, and I feared to disturb my 
good landlady and her family. On opening the door of my 
apartment, I was astonished to see a light burning on 
the table, and on advancing into the room, I was suddenly 
arrested by the sight of Mrs. Wollis, reclining on my 
80&, in a deep sleep. I could scarcely believe my eyes, 
i approached her. She looked beautifid in her sleep, 
and an unwonted smile rested on her mouth. The sight 
of her seemed to soothe and raise my soul, as it always 
did. Her whole life of sorrow and toil seemed to pass 
before me. Yes, life could no longer be a blank to me. 
It was something to know that I had the power of loving 
such a woman. While I stood a few paces off, looking 
at her, she woke. 

As soon as she saw me, she started up with a slight 
blush, and a somewhat confused manner. I could not 
speak. I was always tongue-tied with her. She recovered 
her self-possession very soon, and said, — 

"Mrs. Green was not well to-night; and, as she 
thought you had not your key, I offered to sit up 
for you. I have performed my watching very badly you 
see, but I have been out in the air all day^ and it has 
made me sleepy." 

I shivered involuntarily at the recollection of what I saw 
in Richmond Park. She observed it, and said, with 
unusual animation, 

" Yon have been walking through this dreadful storm ; 
you are wet, and this exposure may be dangerous, in your 
delicate state of health. Remember how ill you were 
last night; you look almost as excited now as you did 
then ; you must, indeed, be careful of yourself. I will 
make a fire here, immediately; and you must warm 
yourself thoroughly before going to bed." And she 
approached the grate. 

I stopped Acr; and, holding her arm, looked steadfiutly 
in her face, while I said, " Vou make a fire for me ? — you 
wait on me, like a menial ? I saw you to day in your 
true position. You drove by me in Richmond Piark, in 
a carriage. Ladies who ride in carriages should not per- 
form menial offices for a poor student." 

" You saw me ? It is well ; bnt when ladies, who ride 
in carriages, have been for years in the school of adver- 
sity, they learn that it is their duty to minister to all 
whom they can help. It ii their pleasure to minister 
to those who endeavoured to help tliem in the days of 
their sorrow and poverty. You must let me wait on 
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you." And her soft dark eyes were lighted up with 
grateful affection. 

I could contain my overflowing heart no more, but 
released my hold, and sunk on my knees before her, 
saying, in a firm voice, " Listen ! You must not wait on 
me. It is / who should minister and serve. I love you, 
loved you as the poor outcast widow (for I know your 
story)." Here Mrs. Wallis hid her face with her hands, 
and wept. " I love you still, in spite of what I saw this 
day. I have come home resigned to my fate. I can love 
you without return ; indeed, I cannot do otherwise than 
love you. You will not refuse me the pleasure I pro- { 
mised myself in life — the hope of being useful to your ; 
child. Ho b dear to me. I can direct his mind ; you 
will have other claims on you now, and I will watch 
over Charley as if he were my own son. Surely I may 
express my love, may devote my life to you, thus?" — 
and I took her hand in mine, and looked in her £ace. 

She turned her eyes slowly round, and looked at me 

as though she would read my souL She did read it, 

and I read hers. 

* * * ***** 

We had been silent long, when her sweet love-toned 
voice broke the silence. " You saw me with my brother 
in Richmond to-day." " Your brother, was it ?" 

" Yes ! he has just returned from India, and has been 
seeking for me in all directions. I kept myself unknown 
to all my other friends ; but, I could not resist the desire 
to see Frank. He would not scorn me, because I was 
unfortunate. Frank is rich, and wishes me to live with 
him. I shall do so." 

"Till?" 

" Yes ; till you can make me your wife. You may 
change your mind," she added, almost playfully. " It is 
an imprudent thing to marry a widow with a child. To 
be sure I shall have some money; fur Frank tells me 
that my poor father left me eight thousand pounds." 

I smiled, as men in love are wont to smile, at the 
thought of so poor a thing as money. 

" I must not remain here," the said, looking rather 
timidly. 

" Well 1 Before you go, you must answer one ques- 
tion. It is one of vital importance to me." 

"Well!— what is it?" 

" What am I to do for a good laundress, now you are 
going to set up as a lady ?" 

"You are really too frivolous. I will not speak 
another word to you. Gyod night." 

" But I shall have to tell all my friends that I am 
going to marry my laundress. Well, if you must go, 
good night. God bless you, my love ! my wife I" 

" No ! at present only your laundress. Good night.' 

That day month we were married. 

J. M. W. 



CouRTEOusNBSs. — ^Therc is a set of people whom I 
cannot bear — the pinks of fashionable propriety — ^whoso 
every word is precise, and whose every movement is un- 
exceptionable ; but who though versed in all the categories 
of polite behaviour, have not a particle of soul or cor- 
diality about them. We allow that their manners may 
be abundantly correct. There may be elegance in every 
gesture, and gracefulness in every position ; not a smile 
out of place, and not a step that would not bear the 
measurement of the severest scrutiny. This is all very 
fine ; but what I want is the heart and gaiety of social 
intercourse— the frankness that spreads ease and anima- 
tion around it— the eye that speaks affability to all, that 
chases timidity from every bosom, and tells every man in 
the company to be confident and happy. This is what 
I conceive to be the virtue of the text, and not the 
sickening formality of those who walk by rule, and would 
reduce the whole of human life to a wire-bound ayftem 
of misery and oonitraint. — Dr. Ckahntrg, 
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To giTO ■ pie-nic party a fair chance of mccen, it ninst 
be almoat iapniviptu .- projectfil &t twelve o'clock at 
nigbt at the earlicit, «lccut«l at twelvo o'clock of the 
foUmring da; at Ihe lolcjC; and even then tho odda are 
btirinU]r agninat it. The cliioalc of England is not 
raditttkable (or knowing its own mind; nor ia tha weather 
"ta flnil in ita ruolce," but that a bright August moon, 
mapendcd in a dear tVj, mny lie lady'iulicr to a mam of 
fi)f, aleet, and drizzle. But such an aflair, long prepared 
HuL E«refall]r arranfred \ — wbjr ii it of all the model of 
butpan enjovmt^iit the least Batiafiutoiy \ and tfao greater 
th* ore. and the longer the preparation, the more dii- 
•graeahle is the rpault. The experiment hu been triod 
by hundreds and by thoniands on each of the fifteen or 
twenty days of Bn Bngliih tnmmpr, and, inTiriablj. witb 
the nme ill^uceess. The quantum of plciuure derived 
has always been in an inverse ratio to the pains employed 
to procure it. It ii aniciie to ilraw at a long date upon a 
tickcly lirm ; and Madam Pleasure being in Ihnt prpdioa- 
mrnt, Ibe shorter yon make your drafts (he more likely 
is she to honour them. 

Mr. Claudioa Bapihaw was, formerly, a silk-mercer in 
one of " Ihote pleasant. Mill, sequeilered lanes" branch- 
ing northward out of Chmpside, At an early period 
of hi* blameleu life (we mnfesa our obligations to a 
lomhstone for this interesting phrase), he married the 
daughter of a neighbonring warehouseiDan, a lady whose 
dunni were, at the time, eiloUrd by the loving bride- 
ETDom in rcgubr climaij she possessed accomplishments, 
beauty, virtue, and, eighteen hundred pounds. Atler 
some years of laudable indnatry, Mr. Bagshavr found 
himself master of a tolerable fortune; and, moreover. 
bdng blot by not binng plagued with any pledges of 
mutoal affection, he very wisely considered that he aod 
his lady might pass the rest of Ihrir lives very idly and 
pleasantly together; so. "selling olf," and investing the 
produce of the sale, along with his other monies, in the 
Gorernment seeontiei, he retu'ed into the country to live 
the UIh of a private gentleman. The term " country," 
if largely defined, would mean "a vast open track of land 
remote bum a populous dty ;" in a more restricted sense 
it means, simply, " out of town." Mr. Bagshaw, beiiig 
ntisfied with the hitter detinitiDn, purctiased an edifice, 
yolrped, " Lake of Lausanne Lodge ;" — a title, its right 
to which DO ono would have presumed to contest, so 
long as it stood alone in the centre of an eitensivo brick- 
field at the back of Buston Square, with a largo muddy 
pond on one side, and Primrose Hill bounding the pros- 
pert on the olber; bnt which Mema to be somewhat 
inappropriate, now that it is built on all sides by bouses 
considerably higher than itself. 

On the morning of Ihe third of July, the Bagshaws were 
busy in (heir several alter-breakfast occupstiuus; he read- 
ing the " Morning Post" (that being the [mper bepatroa- 
iiad as soon as he became a private gentleman), the lady 
herhnniing. botanizing, and mraliting, in the garden, 

■'How fortunate we shall be, dear," said Mr. Bag- 
shaw, vho having linisbcd the reading of his newspaper, 
had proceeded to Ihe window to observe his lady's horti- 
cultural punuila. " bow happy we shall be, if the 
wealher should be as fine on our wedding-day as it is 

■•True, love," replied tin. Bagshaw; "bnt this is 
aa\j the third of July, and, as the aunivenaiy of our 
happy day i* the twenty-fourth of August, the wratbcr 

"But," said Mr. Bogshsw, reforring to the barometar, 
" the tnilrament for indicating the present slate and pro- 
bable chODgea of Ibe weather slill maintains ila eleva- 
tion ; ami 1 l«U yon what, dear, if the weather should be 
the twenty-fourth of August, suppose, 




service, so that if be wanted Ibe v 



instead of going into the North, as we did last yenr, 
migrate into Kent or Surrey Y' 

Now, lest the reader should imagine that Mr. Claudius 
Bagshaw alluded to a Journey to Northumherlaiid, 
eoatemplated a flight to Canterbury or Godolniing, i 
proper he should know, that Mr. fiagsliaw never use 
luld press s long one into 
■ ' "' " g-pali, he would 

ly, " Bring me the contrivance for raising the tempo- 
ilure of the atmosphere of beds;" and uow, when b 
tulked to Mrs. Bagshaw about the "North," and "Kent, 
and " Surrey," ho meant nothing in Ihe world more than 
" Instead of dining at Kampatead, as wo did last 
shall He go to Gieenirich, or to Putocy, and eat 
little fishes V 

Before Ibe lady could reply, a knock was beard at the 

-eet-door. "That is uncia John's knock," said Mr. 

Claudius ; " he shall select Ibe locality for our nnniver- 

Uncte John was a bachelnr of fifty-tive, possessing 
rlvv thousand pounds, a strong disinclination to ] 
tb any of them, a good heart, and a bod temper, 
good heart waa of no farther nao than to prevent 
doing any thing positively wickod or mitchievou*; while 
his bad tem]>er, together with his twelve thouRandponnda, 
which he never intended to leave to^ — none of bis rel»- 
iona knew — rendered him so great a tyrant in his eEnali 
vay, that to all, except those interested in submitting to 
lim, histthima, caprices, and iU-bumoora, were, attimea, 
ntolerable. It must, however, lie slated in bis favour, 
.bat such times were chielly when the weather was bad, 
)r bis stomach out of order. Upon this occasion, the 
iky being clear, and the digestive organs in condition, 
Jnde John appeared to the best advantage be could. 

" Good morning t'ye, good folks ; as usual, I perccivo 
—billing and cooing." 

The Bagshaws had got together in a corner of the 
garden, and were lovingly occupied in trimming the si 
pot of EWcct-peaa. 

"Jane and I," said Mr. Bagshaw, smiling, "talk of 

mmemomting the annual rccurrouDc of the anniversary 

our wedding-day at some place a /re/fe farther in ' 

runtry ; but our minds are in a perfect vacuum conci 

ing the identity of Ibo spot. Now, Sir, will you rei 

the place to a mathematical certainty, and be one of tbo 

party*" 

"Why — um — no; Ibese things are expensive; 
come home at night with s guinea a-piecc less in 
pockets, and I don't see the good of llist." 

■' I Iiave it 1" cried Bagshaw ; " we'll make it a 
nic ; that won't be ciprnsive." 

and it shall be aifntco" 

" There, or any where else yon please. Sir." 

" Uncle John means in tha open air, Claudius; 

will be delightful." 

'■ Charming !" rejoined Bogslwiw ; " if wo don't n 

Ihe pleasanlest thing of it that ever wa*, I'm greatly 

it may be inquired why Uncle John, who ohjected Is 
the disbursement of a gtunea for a day's pleasure, ah 
so readily have yielded to the auggestion of a pic-nic. 
Uncle John possessed a neat little morocco pocket-enae, 
containing a doien silver spoona, and sitver-liandled 
knives and forks ; and althoogh we are told that Ibese 
implements are of later invention than fingen, there is 
nevertheless, a very giinersl bias in their favour, for tbi 
purposes to which tbey ore applied. Now, Uncle John 
being aware of (ho prevalence of (heir employment, it waa 
for this reason bo never objected to make one of a picnic 
party ; for whilst others contributed chickens, pigeon- 
pii», or wines — it being the principle of such partjet Ihat 
each member should furnish nmelbing to the fra" 
Uncle John invariably oontribnted the use of lu* fcn: 
fork', and spoons. 
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The whole morning was spent in debating on who 
should be invited to partake of this " pleasantest thing 
that ever was, " and examining into their several preten- 
sions, and their powers of contribating to the amuse- 
ments of the day; when, at length, the honour of 
nomination was conferred upon the persons following, 
and for the reasons assigned : — 

Sir Thomas and Lady Grouts — ^because of their title, 
which would give an air to the thing (Sir Thomas 
formerly a corn-chandler, having been knighted for 
carrying up an address in the late reign). 

Miss Euphemia Grouts, daughter No. 1., who would 
bring her guitar. 

Miss Corinna Ghrouts, ditto No. 2., because she 
would sing. 

Mr. and Mrs. Snodgrass, Mr. Snodgrass being vice- 
president of the Grand Junction March-of-Iutellect 
Society. 

Mr. Frederick Snodgrass, their son (lately called to 
the Chancery bar,) who would bring his flute. 

Messrs. Wrench and Son (eminent dentists). — ^The 
fSUher to be invited beoause he was charming company, 
and the son, a <iead bore, because the &ther would be 
offended if he were not. And lastly — 

Miss Snubbleston, a rich maiden lady of forty-four, 
for no other earthly qualification than her carriage, 
which (to use Bagshaw's words) " would carry herself and 
us three, and alto transplant a large portion of the pro- 
vender to the place of rendezvous. " 

Bagshaw having made out a fair copy of this last, 
somewhat in the shape of a bill of parcels, this (the last 
•tep towards the "pleasantest thing that ever was") was 
iiktn with entire satisfaction. 

"Why, Bagshaw," exclaimed Uncle John, who had 
oast up the numlxars, "including our three selves, wo 
shall be thirteen I " 

The member of the Listitntion perceived the cause of 
his alarm ; but having been lectured out of prejudices 
respecting matters of greater moment than this, he pre- 
pared a look of ineflfable contempt as his only reply ; 
however, happening to think of Undo John's twelve 
thousand pounds, he suppressed it, and just contented 
himself with " And what then. Sir ?" 

"Why, then. Sir, that is a risk I won't run; and 

unless we can manage to I have itl the very 

man. How came we to forget him ! The — ^very — man. 
You know Jack Richards ?" 

The last four words were delivered in a tone implying 
the utter im]M>ssibility of any human creature being 
unacquainted with Jack Richards. 

" Not in the least. Sir ; I never heard of him." 

"What I never heard of Ja . The thing is 

impossible ; everybody knows Jack Richards. The very 
thing for us I such a wit I such a wag I he is the life and 
tonl of everything. Should he be unengaged for the 
twenty-fourth of August 1 But he is so caught up 1 I 
was invited to meet him at dinner last Sunday at Jones's, 
but he did'nt come. Such a disappointment to us I 
However, I shall meet him on Thursday, at the Tims'si, 
if ha should but keep his promise, and ttimi " 

"But, Uncle," said Mrs. Bagshaw, "had'nt you 
better send him an invitation at once ? " 

" I'U do better stiU, my dear; I'U call at his lodgings, 
and if I find him hanging loofle, I'll bring him to dme 
with you to day. " 

Off went Uncle John in quest of Jack Richards; and 
that "the pleasantest thing in the world" might not 
suffer by delay, off went "hit. Bagdutw, to apprise the 
Snodgrasses, the Groutses, and the rest of the nominees ; 
and-HDore important still I off went the lady to the 
*" '^'^ j****? ^h^hTT *"r T'sf llktlj ttT hsTs 
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any nice pigeons for a pie, about the twen^-third of 
next montfa. 

Tb0 dinnar-hmir arrived said to did Unde Johiv but 
with * face of unspeakable woe. 
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" I feared how it would be." 

" What ! can't he be with us on the twenty-fourth ? 
inquired both the Bagshaws at the same instant. 

"He will if he can, but he won't promise. But to 

day 1 However, it serves us right : we were unwise 

to indulge a hope of his coming at so short a notice. 

" Something he said that almost killed you with laugh- 
ing ; — repeat it, uncle, repeat it." 

" Why, no, he did'nt say anything particular ; but he 
has a knack of poking one in the ribs, in his comical 
way, and sometimes he hurts you. 

Except the uncertainty about Jack Richards, the 
result of the morning's occupation was satisfactory. 
Bagshaw, still retaining his old, business-like habits of 
activity and industry, had contrived to wait upon every 
person named in the list, all of whom had promised their 
attendance; and Mrs. Bagshaw had received from the 
poulterer a positive assurance that he would raise 
heaven and earth to supply her with pigeons on the 
twenty-third of the ensuing August ! <.. 

The next day was spent by Bagshaw, at his institution, 
in doubting over " a map of twenty miles round London," 
and noting down the names of several of the best-known 
villages and rural towns ; and the two or three days follow- 
ing that, in studying, and re-studying, and taking extracts 
from aU the " Guides," and " Descriptions," and " brief 

Histories," and " Beauties of ," which that learned 

establishment contained. He was resolved that no pains 
should be spared, on his part, to contrive a pleasant day. 
To use Othello's phrase, "he was perplexed in the 
extreme." At length he had recourse to the notable 
expedient of summoning a committee. At this, after an 
evening of polite squabbling, which had nearly put an 
end to the project altogether, Twickenham Meadows 
received the honour of selection. Next, lest it should 
happen as it did once happen, for want of such precon- 
cert, that a pic-nic party of ten found themselves at 
their place of meeting with, ten fillets of veal and ten 
hams, Bagsh&w called a committee of "provender." 
Here it was settled that the Snodgrasses should contribute 
four chickens and a tongue ; the Bagshaws, their pigeon- 
pie ; Wrench and Son, a ham ; Sir Thomas Grouts, a 
hamper of his own choice wine; Miss Snubbleston, a 
basket of fruit and pastry ; Uncle John, Ids silver spoons, 
knives and forks; and Jack Richards, his charming 
company. And lastly came the committee for general 
purposes. At this important meeting, it was agreed 
that the party proceed to Twickenham by water ; that to 
save the trouble of loading and unloading, Miss Snubble- 
ston's carriage convey the hampers, &c. direct to the 
place appointed, the said carriage, moreover, serving to 
bring the ladies to town, should the evening prove cold. 
And that the company should assemble at Air. Bagshaw's 
on the morning of the twenty-fourth of August, at ten 
o'clock precisely, in order to have the advantage of the 
tide both ways. 

A short time prior to the eventful day, the weather 
being remarkably fine, and the Bagshaws having nothing 
better to do, Mr. Claudius suddenly proposed to his lady 
that they should " go and dine promiscuously at Rich* 
mond." Scarcely had they arrived ere they met the 
Snodgrasses I and, presently after, the Groutses; wh« 
had idso been seduced by the fine weather to take a jaunt 
out of town at the spur of the moment. Well, they 
rambled about, up the hill and down the hill, strolled 
about the meadows, went on the water, dined together ai 
the Castle, talked and laughed, and were happy, and 
returned home, pleased with their trip, each other, and 
themselves. "If we have enjoyed so pleasant a day 
without any preparation for it," said Mr. Claudius 
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twenty fourth, after all the pains we have taken to make 
it to I " Alas I poor Mr. Claudius Bagshaw I 

RestlflM and impatient though you be, depend upon il 
then ia not * d«j in the who&e throe hundred and liiif* 
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file will put ituclf in I be stighLoat de^ee out of Ihe 
or appear one sfcond before its appointed time tor . 
gralifiulion. O thiit people wonlil consider tliis, and 
wwt ersiiU with patience 1 Certainly Mr. Bagghav did 
Ht. The niglit of the tweaty-third appeared to hia 
Hil repealer was in his hand every ten minu 
Ha thought (lie morniDg would never dawn ; but be 
mi*taken, It did i and ag liae a morning as if it had I: 
le on parpoae to favour hii eicunion. By aii o'cl 
he waa droHed 1 B^ eight, the contribaUoni Trom all the 

nber* bad arrived, and were ranged in Ihe pae 
Brerf thing pmmiMd fairly- The young ladies and Mr. 
Frednick tud tuul thirty rehearsalB of tlieir grand arias 
■ concertos, and were perfect to ■ demisemiqaaver ] 
Jadi Riehsrda would eartainly come , and the only draw- 
badi upon llr. Bagshaw*! peraonal enjoyment — bul 
nolhiog in the world is perfect— waa the Decetaity he 
ma mnda* of searing hia grean shade, having ai^denlally 
hurt hi* aya tha day before, which would totally da 
' ' n of tb« pleainre of cnntempluling the beauties of the 
Tbamea' scenery ; a thing he had »et hia heart i 

le — ten I "No one here yet I Jane, my love, we 
■hall infalUbly low the tide ; " and for the next qaarter 
' in hoar the place of the poor repeater was no sinecure. 
A knock I Mr. and Mia. Snodgrau and Mr. Frederick. 
Another 1 The whole family of the GroutseB. Neit 
»me Mr. Charles Wrench. 

"Bleaansl Mr. Chnrlei," said Bagihaw, "whett 
fmir father!" 

Now, Mr. Wrend], senior, was an agreeable old deni 
always gay, generally hiunoroHs, sometimeu witty ; 
eonld sketch characters as well aa draw teeth ; and 
Hioiu of this kind, wu invaluable. The son wa 
ncre donkey, a silly, simpeiing, well-dressed young 
gaotleman. Appended to erery thing he uttered w 
~ Taca and poetsciipt, in the form uf a sort of billy-goat 
1. " Hel het be! Faythar regrets cmuiingly he 
It eome, being called to attind the Duchess of 
Dilboroogh. He The I he!" 

"Hie neiC knock announced Misa Snobblcstoo. But 
where was her carriage? Why, it had been newly 
Tarnished, and they might sfratch her pannvla with the 
hampen; and then she was afraid of her springs. So 
' ere waa Misa Snubbleston without her carriage (for the 
onrenience uf which alone she had been invited.) 
cmuidered by the rest in eiactly the same light as young 
Mr. Wrench without old Mr. Wrench. A new arrange- 
It was the necessary coosertuence.; and Ihe baskets, 
V the snperinlendeuce of a servant, were jolted down 
in a hackney coach lobe embarhei! at Westminster, But 
Hisa finubbleston brought with her a substitate. which 
by no meana a cofopeosation. Cupid, her wretched 
little, barking yelping Dutidi pug, had eaten samething 
that had disHrreed with him, and his fair mistren would 
t. "fiir worlds," bare left him at borne whilst he was 
iudispased. Well, no one chose to be the first to 
object to Ihe intruder, so Cupid waa received. 

" But where can Uncle John and hia friend be f We 
■hall luso the tide, that's certain," waa scarcely uttered 
by Bagibaw, when in t»iue our Uacle, together with the 
long-olpecled Jack Eichards. The usual introductions 
ever, lilr. Richarda Mluted eiery body with the self- 
snfficuDl (waggar of a vulgar lion. "The day smiles 
aoapicioiu, Sir," said Bagshan', who thought it requisite 
ha shottld throw off umethiog fine to lo celebrated a 
parvoD, "9milef a broad grin I call it, Sir." And 
We waa a genenil laugh. "Oh, excellent I" — "Capi- 
" Uncle John, prand of his fnand, whispered in 
Dagihaw's ear, " You see Jack's beginning." And now, 
bala aad glorae wore in motion. 

" You have got your flute, Ptedcrick ? " 
" Yea, motber." was Ihe reply. 

"Lai UaV' cried Miss &>rinnB, "if I haven't come 
wjtbuut 'fiktat bird,' and my scena bom 'Medea,' I 



Aa lliese were- indispensable to the amusements of the 
day, a servant was despatched for them. He oouldn't 
be gone longer than half an hour. 

"Halfnn hour?" thought Bagsbaw i "'tis eler^ 

now i and the tide ." But the servant was absent 

a few minutes beyond the half hour, and poor Bagahaw 
sulfcred severely from that gnawing impatience, amoont- 
ing almost to pain, which every one of lu has expa- 

mced upon occasions of greater, or Jess impurtanco 



than this. 






JUVENILE BOOKS. 

One of Ihe moat pernicious mialakcs of the old chlldrens' 
books waa, the incnleation of a spirit of revenge and 
craelty, in the tragic oxamples which were intended to 
deter their tmdors from idleness and disobedience. One, 
if he did not behave himself, was to be shipwrecked, and 
eaten hy lions ; another, to become a criDiionl, who was 
not to be taught hetler, but rendered a more wicked con- 
trast to the luckier virtue ; and, above all, none were to 
be poor but the vicious, none lo ride in Iheir coaches but 
tittle Sir Charles Qrandiiont, and all-perfect shedSs. We 
need not ssyhow contrary this was to the real ^irit of 
Christianity, which, at the same time, they so much 
Insisted on. The perplexity in after life, nhfo reading 
of poor philosophers and rich, vidoua men, was in propor- 
tion, or rather, virtue and mere worldly soccess became 
infounded. In the present day, the profitableness of 
lod eondnct is still inculcated, but in a sounder spirit. 
Charity uiokea the proper allowsnce fur all j and none are 
excluded fivm Ihe hope of being happier and wiser. Men, 
short, are not tauglit to live and labonr for themselves 
ine, or for their bttle dark comers of egotism, hut to 
take the world along irilh them into a brighter sky of 
improvement, and to discern the want of sBccess in 
itself, if not accompanied by a liberal knowledge. 
The " Seven Champions of Christendom," " Valentine 
nd Ormn," and other books of the fiotilious class, 
hich have sunived their more rational brethren (as the 
itter thought themselves) are of a much better order, 
and, indeed, survive by a natural instinct in society to 
that effect. With many absurdities, they have acquired a 
tone of manly and social virtue, which may be safely left 
to itself. The absurdities wear out, and the good remains. 
Mobody, in these times, will think of meeting giants and 
dragonsi of giving blow* that confound an army, or tear- 
ing the hearts out of two lions on each side of htm, ■> if 
'le were dipping hia handa into a lottery- But there ara 
itill giants and wild beasts to encounter of another sort. 
he conquest of which nH|uires the old entbusiafln and 
lisinterestedness ; arms and war are to be cheriud in 
heir career, and have been so, by that new might of 
opinion, to which everybody may contribnte much in his 
' igle voice i and wild men, or those who would beoom* 
, are tamed by education and brotherly kindness, into 
' of civil hfe. 



!^B retailing a set of anecdotes ia not 

>tory admils of no answer; a remark or an opinion 
naturally calls forth another, and leads to as many dif- 
ferent views of a subject ai there are minds in company. 
An officer in a Scotch marching regiment has always a 
Dumber of very edifying aneodotes to communieata ; bnC 
I you are of the meas, or of the same clan, you are 
necessarily " sent to Coventry." Prosing, mechanical 
narrations of this kind are tedious, as well as tinctured 
irith egotism. If they are set off with a hrilhant manner, 
irith mimicry, and action, they become theatrical; the 
ipeaker is a Idnd of " Mr. Matthews at home," and the 
ludience are more or less deUgbted and amused with 
:he exhibition. But there is an end of soeicly. and yon 
iio more think of interrupting a confirmed ilory-talier, 
than you would at interrupting a bvourite actor on Um 
stage. 
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LIVE AND LET LIVE. 



Uktbin R8 we should have this eDgnven 

Where all who are running may read, 
Where Interest swoops like a ravent 

Right eager to pounce and to feed ; 
For too often does Honesty dwindle 

In bosoms that fatten on wcaltht 
While Craft, with unsatisfied spindle, 

Sits winding in darkness and stealth. 
It is fair we should ask for our labour 

The recompense fairness should give ; 
But pause 'ere we trample a neighbour. 

For Duty says, " LiTC and let live." 

Shame to those, who secure in their thriving. 

Yet fain would keep poorer ones down — 
Those, who like not the crust of the striving 

To grow to a loaf like their own. 
Shame to those, who for ever are grasping 

At more than one mortal need hold. 
Whose heart-strings are coiling and clasping 

Round all that gives promise of gold. 
Shame to those, who with eager attaining 

Are willing to take but not give, 
Whose selfishness— coldly enchaining^— 

Forgets it should " Uve and let live." 

There is room in the world for more pleasure, 

If man would but learn to be just. 
And regret when his fellow-raan*s measure 

Rims over with tear-drops and dust. 
God sent us to help one another. 

And he who neglects the behest, 
Disgraces the milk of his mother. 

And spreadeth Love's pall o'er his breast. 
And the spirit that covets unduly. 

May doubt if that Ood will forgive ; 
For Religion ne'er preaches more truly. 

Than when she says, " Live and let live." 



Eliza Cook. 



How little we know what is in the bosoms of those 
around ns ! How natural it is, however, to feel and act 
as if we knew how to account for all that appears on the 
surface bj the limited acquaintance wc have with circum- 
stances and feelings — to resent an indifference of which 
we know not the cause — to approve or condemn without 
allowance for chagrin, or despair, or love, or hope, or 
distress — any of the deep under-currcnts for ever at work 
in the depths of human bosoms. The young man at your 
side at a dinner-party may have a duel on his hands for 
the morning, a disgrace imminent in credit or honour, 
or a refused heart or an accepted one, newly crushed 
or newly made happy ; or (more common still and less 
allowed for), he may feel the first impression of disease, 
or the consequences of an indigestion ; and for his agreea- 
bleness or disagreeableness, you try to account by some- 
thing in yourself, some feeling toward yourself, as if 
you, and you only, could affect Us spirits or give a colour 
to his mood or manners. The old man's thought of death, 
the mother's overwhelming interest in her child, the 
woman's up-spring of emotion or love, are visitors to the 
soul that come unbidden and out of time ; and you can 
neither feast nor mourn secure against their inter- 
ruption. We would explain many a coldness could we 
look into the heart concealed from us; we should often 
pity when we hate, love when we think we cannot ever 
forgive, admire when we curl the lip with soom and 
indignation. To judge without reserve of any human 
action ii * culpable temerity, of all our sins tlia most 
unfeeling and oequent. 



DIAMOND DUST. 



Voltaire used to say that the heart never grew old, 
but tliat it became sad firom being lodged in a ruin. 

The minds of scholars are libraries; those of anti- 
quaries, lumber-rooms; those of sportsmen, kennels; 
those of epicures, larders and cellars. 

In all waters there are some fish which have to swim 
against the stream; and in every community persons 
ore to be found who delight in being opposed to every 
body else. 

Stiff necks are always diseased ones, and trees that 
are hollow are the most unbending ; but their inflexibility 
is the product and proof of unsoundness rather than of 
strength. 

There is nothing so certain, we take it, as that those 
who are the most alert in discovering the faults of a 
work of genius, are the least touched with its beauties. 

Canting bigotry and caressing criticism, are ufnially 
the product of obtuse sensibilities and a pusillanimous 
will. 

He is always the severest censor on the merits of 
others who has the least worth of his own. 

Affronts are innocent when men arc worthless. 

Look down upon genius and he will rise to a giant, — 
attempt to crush him, and he will soar to a god. 

No man will so speedily and violently resent a sup- 
posed wrong, as he who is most accustomed to inflict 
injuries upon his associates. 

Many have felt the lash upon their backs for the want 
of a bridle upon their tongues. 

Prudence. — Over-caution and over-preparation not 
seldom defeat their own object. Washington Irving tells 
us of a Dutchman, who, having to leap a ditch, went back 
three miles, that he might have a good run at it, and 
found himself so completely winded, when he arrived at 
it again, that he was obliged to sit down on the wrong 
side to recover his breath. 

The study of literature nourishes youth, entertains 
old age, adorns prosperity, solaces adversity, is delightful 
at home, and unobtrusive abroad. 

A woman's heart is the true place for a man's like- 
ness ; Daguerreotype-likCi an instant gives the impression, 
but an age of sorrow and change cannot efiacc it. 

Art is the result of inquiry into the beautiful ; science, 
into that of the true. Diffuse, throughout the people, 
the cultivation of truth and the love of beauty, before 
science, and art will be really understood. The end will 
be the natural tendency of a better and loftier education. 

A hypocrite seems to be the only perfect character — 
since it embraces the extremes of what human nature is, 
and of what it would be thought. 

There is but one organ which is common to all 
animals whatsoever : some are without eyes, many with- 
out noses ; some have no heads, others no tails, some 
neither one nor the other; some there are who have no 
brains, others very happy ones ; some no hearts, others 
very bad ones, — ^bnt all have a stomach. 

All that is worth remembering in life is the poetry 
of it. 

In a course of friendship, some difference of character, 
even a little roughness or acidity, make relish to the 
palate ; as olives may be served up with effect as well as 
sweetmeats. 
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THE WORLD GROWING BETTER. 



There are tnuny pittooi ixho ore TuunJ flm: to admit 
that thp human raeo mr^k^' jsHsfeclory jirogress, i( ni 
progress >t all, at the ]irc!ent doT. Thcj will rercr o* ! 
some golden nge nhicli oiialcd a long time ago, of vhich 
biitory. howevpr, makes no mention, when Engiand waa 
" merrie EDgland." ami all tliiDgg were as thajr ghould 
be. But DOW, tlie world is oat of joint; ere^hiag ia 
going wrong, and irretrievable rain and misery are before 
us ! Vi'e have even ^reat writers among ns, who 
nothing but "cant" and " flankeyism" in the life of the 
present age, and who fail lo discern any rcninan 
heroism in tlie nineleeiilb eentury, perhaps for the 
sufficient reason that thoy ihut their ejres to it. How 
ofton, also, do no hvar that "the oountrjr is on (he brink 
or ruin ! " In our own comparatively thorC liTe, ue have 
heard ot the muntry being " ruiued a dozen times over, 

' re non begin lo suspect the oR-repealed assertion 
ive been onlj a rather strong figure of speech, for 
the rountry is as strong, active, progressive, and really 
• .peful as ever. 

The old are ugit to r«grct Ihe days that have gone ai 
brighter and happier days than those they now live in 
and lliej arc occssioually to he heard lamenting over Ibi 
'' di^generacy of llic present age," " that things are no 
now as ihey were in our younger days," and to on. Bu 
it must be rememboreil that Ihey no longer see life will 
the Mine eyes as lliuy did when they were young, lid 
hai lost its freshneM and novelty to them; the hrigh 
hopes of their young hearts have been exhausted ; their 
eourM has iworly run ; the desires of eiutence 1 
been satiated; and thqy look back upon llie Ufa of their 
youth as a |ieriod Hr brighter and happier than any Ihnt 
has surrceded. The tendency will be Ihe same with eaeh 
one of us as we grow old ; we too may be found lamml- 
ing the degeneracy of tba age in our later years. Ye 
have known old men, and women too, who have netar 
lost the eheerfnl and hojKful natures of their youth — who 
have been found ready to welcome any now Imlh, to aid in 
any new movement calculated to promote the well-being 
of the people, and who cheerfully admitted the immense 
advances wtuch tlie present age is rowing in all re- 
spects, as compared with the petiods nhiuh have pre- 
ceded it. 

" But look into the newspapers," some will say. 
" and see there what misery ia now being luSered by th« 
lower classes of Iho people : we heard nothing of all 
this in past times," No 1 The world rarely or noror 
heard of iU sullering classes In pott timea ; they suffer*]. 
pined, and died, in utter obscurity; and none heard of 
■hem. But now every luSerer ha* ■ vwce : tlie prow is 
an ubiquity penetrating wherever hnmanity reachm. 
The strength of the |>resi is in it* eiposuro ot abusMi 
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and wherever thoac exist, it drags them to light. It 
details, and reiterates in detail, the sufferings endured by 
all classes — classes whose sufferings fifty years ago wero 
altogether unheeded. It inquires closely into the con- 
dition of the people. It produces an active public 
opinion, which, operating through the legislative body, 
institutes systematic inquiries into the h(»klth of towns, 
the dwellingB of the poor, labour in factories, mines, and 
workshopi, the treatment of criminal! «nd hmatici, 
education, emigration, and all possible subjects of in- 
terest to the public. The results of immense masses of 
evidence taken before commissioners and committees of 
of inquiry, arc published and disseminated amongst the 
people through the medium of the newspapers. Thus we 
are made familiar with the very worst facts in our social 
condition, which obtain a prominence, such as the good 
facts have no chance of securing. For, it is the object 
of the friends of popular improvement (and they were 
never at any period in our history more numerous than 
now) to publish and proclaim the worst side of our 
social condition as extensively as possible, as the first 
step towards obtaining the greatest possible amelioration 
and improvement. These inquiries into t)ie social 
condition of the people by the government, strongly 
mark the character and tendency of the present 
age. They arise out of an extensively prevalent desire 
to elevate the condition of the people at large; and 
they have already been attended by the most salutary 
consequences. 

The period comprehended withhi a single life is so 
short, as to afford out very limited means of judging of 
the growth and progress of a nation; and we shall pro- 
bably fail to recognise the fact of social progress, unless 
we cast our eyes backward for a generation or two, and 
thus take in the conditions of several periods remote from 
each other. And we think the candid observer who 
withdraws himself for a moment from the whirl of pass- 
ing events, and looks backward with a philosophic eye 
on the course which our nation has run, will not fail to 
note the great and visible marks of improvement which 
have been set up and established from one succeeding 
age to another. 

It will be admitted that the progress of improvement 
is comparatively slow, if measured by the extensive field 
of improvement which yet remains unoccupied. But all 
human improvement is necessarily slow. How extremely 
tardy is civilization I How gradually do its humanising 
influences operate in the elevation of a people! It 
requires the lapse of generations before its effects can be so 
much as discerned : for a generation is but as a day in 
the history of civilization. It has cost most nations ages 
of wars before they could even conquer their right of 
existence as nations. It took four centuries of martyr- 
dom to establish Christianity, and a century of dvil wars 
to establish the Reformation. The emandpation of the 
serfs from feudal slavery was only reached through long 
ages of misery. But social progress ha» been made, as 
the issue proves. From the days in which our Bnglish 
progenitors rushed to battle in their war-paint, or those 
more recent times in which the whole labouring people of 
England were fSeudal serfli, bought and sold with i^9 soil 
they tilled, — to those in which we now live, — ^how wide 
the difference, how gratifying the contrast I 

In no respect are the evidences of progress, more de^ 
cided than as regards the increadng care now displayed 
by sodety for the well-being of the poor, and the helpless 
of all grades, as compared with the practices of former 
times. The statute-book affords suiBdent piroofii of this 
great feature of progress. By an Act passed in 1530, 
" every vagabond, whole and mighty in body, who should 
be found begging, and could give no account how he 
g|ot his living, was to be tied to Uie cart's tail and whipped 
till his body was bloody by reason of such whipping." 
Only the infirm and aged poor, as also " poor ickolart*' 
had license given them to 6«^ within certain districts. 



while they were to wear " both on the breast and on the 
back of their outermost garment some notable badge or 
token, to be assigned them by the head officer, with the 
assent of two justices." Such was the patronage extended 
to literature in the good old times I 

In the next reign (1 Edw. VI. diap. iii.) it was fur- 
ther enacted, that "vagabonds, who were unprofitable 
members, or rather enemies of the commonwealth," who 
ref^ised to work and lived idly for three days, were to be 
branded on the breast with a red-hot iron with the letter 
" V" ; and any such unfortunate might be claimed as 
a slave for two years by the person informing against 
him. He might than be set to work by beating, chain- 
ing, or otherwise. If he ran away from his master for 
sixteen days together, he was subject to become his slave 
for life ; and if he ran. away a second time, he was to 
suffer death as a felon. The masters might let out the 
labour of their slaves for hire, like any other of their 
chattels, and they might so hire them out, to work in 
chains, or under any other kind of restraint which they 
choose to impose. The comparatively merciful poor 
law of Elizabeth consolidated all previous acts relating 
to the poor. StiU this law was much more severe than 
is generally imagined at the present day. It still pro- 
vided for the whipping of beggars according to law — 
■a practice which continued during the reign of James I. ; 
and it is probably in allusion to this practice that 
Shakspere makes Edgar, in "King Lear," speak of 
" Poor Tom, who is whipped from ty thing to ty thing, 
and stock'd, punish'd, and imprison'd." Even down to 
the reign of Queen Anne, " incorrigible and dangerous 
rogues" found begging and wandering, were liable to be 
adjudged felons, and to suffer death. Wo neei scarcely 
contrast with this the humane treatment of the poor 
required by the public opinion of the present day. 

As regards their personal freedom, it must also be 
admitted that the working dasses have made great 
advances. In the twelfth year of Richard II 's reign, a 
law was passed, enacting that all persons who had served 
in any agricultural occupation till they were twelve years of 
age, were adMcriptm gltba, or slaves of the soil for lifet, and 
liable to be bought and sold with it. They were abso- 
lutdy 4)rohibited from entering into any trade or pursuit 
in the borough towns and dties; and if they sti^yed 
ftom. their usual dwelling-place without a testimonial 
from a justice of the peace, they were liable to be appre- 
hended and put in the stocks. The growth of towns and 
dties, which were governed by their own laws, afforded, 
however, a safe retreat to numerous of the runaway serfs 
from the agricultural districts) the destructive wars of 
the Roses broke down the power of the landed aris- 
tocracy, and weakened their hold of the labouring popu- 
lation; and, as it was always the interest of the early 
monaidis to foster the growth of the towns, and lessen 
the power of the nobles, laws were gradually enaded for 
the emandpation of the serfs from the influence of the 
feudal system. Yet, slavery was not destroyed by Act of 
Parliament in England so much as it was by public 
opinion; it died out of itself; and it is a curious fact, 
that there were still remnants of the old feudal serfs in 
Great Britain as late as the middle of the last century, the 
last classes of workmen who were emandpated by Act of 
Pkffliament having been the colliers and saltcrs of wetland. 
The old Acts of Parliament were very stringent on the 
labouring classes of England. By the Statute (^Labourerg, 
a limit was fixed on the wages of labour ; it prohibited 
labourers horn removing from one place to another, and 
regulated their diet and apparel. The hours of labour 
were also fixed by the old Acts of Parliament, one of 
Henry II. spcdfylng them to be "from five of the clocke 
in the morning, till between seven and dght of the 
clocke of the evening," with two hours interval during 
the day for meals — showing quite another kind of regard 
for the comfort of liie operative classes from that which 
prevails in modem times. 



1 hirrfuued duration of life at tlie present tinre u comitBrec 
1 with all (onnvi pmoda. A high imm^ of deaths i: 
I in tdl lorirlir; ■ proof of social iuffering ; for the nion 
n being saflcrs, (he ihorler time (toe* be liie 
, the happier ind mont comfortable he a, thi 
I hn^T U tua lemi uf uietence. 

Vmm all linovn facts, it appear* that the diiri' 
lion of human life in the diiliied cciontriM of Europe, 
j it noiT at leut double what it was three cenluriea 
Thv preawnt arerage mortslitj 1; dmoit one in 
I liiirty.wTi in EngUnd it ts u low « one in fort?; 
I In Iiondcn it ii rathei lesi than this. Yet Mr. Rick- 
. th»t eien at the beginning of tut oentutj, 
I the mortulil; was as high as ooe in twenty. In Paris, 
' "id foDTteenth cpntnry, the noitslitr «Bi ai hifth ai 
ui fourteen ! Erea at Stockholm,* in the middle of 
last eentnrj, it was one in sixteen, ihongh the 
Lfe nt both Ihose plains is now atmoit ui high as in the 
aierage of European ciMeS. At Genera, in 15(6, during 
tbe period of tho Refonantion. it sppean that one tulf of 
tho children bom died within their siith fear; in the 
eerenleenth century not until the twelfth year; in tin 
eighteenth century, not oniil the twenty -feventh year. 
COnici|uently in the apHC of three umruriea the avenge 
djjration of life at Geneva had increased fire-fold. ■' It 
tippean" says Dr. Sonthvood Smith, "that towards 
the close o( the sei'enleenlh rentury, the duration of 
life in England was conEiderably less than in Prance, 
I WM lew even than in Holland nearly a century 
1 Mtttw. Slnee that pcdod. Burpriaing changes bars lahcn 
I phoe in all the nations of Europe ; bat in nono has the 
been so great sa in England. From that period, 
s rDOrtality exceeded that of any great and proi- 
I jieroui Eoropeon country, its mortality has bean iteadily 
J diniinigbini;. and at Iho present time the value of life is 
I greater in England than in any other country in tbe 
I world. Not only has the value of life been regularly in- 
I creasing, until It h>* advanced beyond that of any 
oountry of which there is any record, hat the remark- 
able fact is established, that the whole mam of its people 
now live ennidderably long«r than its higher cissies did 
In (be scT«nt«pntb and eighteenth centuries." It !■ true, 
onr large towna ate not yet nearly lo healthy as they 
(Might to be, and, as we firmly believe, they will yet be — 
Uianki to tbe aalntary inflaence of a growing public 
opinion on thia point; but at the aame time it must be 
Mmlttnl (hat there is far more cleanliness, better 
drainage, more attention paid to comfort in tlie homes of 
the people generally, than n*ed to prevail at former 
periods. Weare no longervisitedwith the Plngoe, which 
made much frightful devastation! in London and other 
cities, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centnriet. 
I In the year 1349, it was supposed that one-half of the 
T »ntire popnUtioB of Buropo was destroyed by pestilence. 
I In 1603. nhsli the population of London was not more 
1'lban one-lenlh nf wlial it f< now. 341.000 personi were 
IT by tbe pIsKtiei tn 1G36, about 10.000 died; 
tbe Uit great iilagoe in 1669, not f^er than 
I 68.59S persons pnisbad In that eiiy alone; evidences of 
the hinrid unwholesomeAcas of (be dwellings of tbe 
popnlation. 

Tbe ffilrit of social Bmelioratinn hu also greatly dimi- 

niibed Iha ntenl and atrodly of crime, Crimi", like all 

I otlirr »ympIom> nf social ^seaae, hu grown mnrh milder 

I and less revniling In its forma during the lost ernt^irj. 

I Onr roaJi an not no* beset with higliwayinen, ready In 

Jt wlien (bey cuinat quietly rob; nor are oar 

I beni with fiulpads, pickpockets, and thieves. 

•vm thr itrt'-fly |wpulated maanfoeturlng district). 

It'll lu b» the molt prollllc, and we 

<i':-l Btisfactory dnst'aie. Lank at 

riTiMj Captain Willis, Die i4iief 

I tij in a recent report, "that not- 

I i<:iten«nt and depression in trad* 



wliich existed during the greater part of the last year, llio 
apprehension* in Manchester ore fewer by about 3Q0 
persons than they were in tlio year I84T. when tlie 

year, and faver, bv upwards of 7.S00, than were appre- 
beniicd in the year 1812. It is also satisfactory to bs 
abtn to state, that the number of persons snmniarily con- 
(ictcd and committed to trial is leu than either in the year 
18-1?. or in the year 1842." It is true, there are eieep- 
tiona to the general decrease, in some districts ; in 
[reUnd, for instance, which muit unhappily ba reguded 
as exceptional in our present sodsl state. But it is ques- 
tionable whether Ireland bos at any former period been 
better than it is now, and it cannot but be generally 
admitted, ite think, that crime everywhere has reo '' 
aisumcd much less barbarous and recoiling forms 
previously. Our great cities are no longer the centr 
crimp as they were formerly. It is a carioni. but • 
Bothenticated fact, that tbe crime of Loudon it at present 
below Ibe average crime of En^and, at kast as exhibited 
ill the annual ooavictiona. In the "good obi times," 
an called, it was not safe lo ully into tbe streets after 
dusk ; and none dared then venture beyond tJie precineti 
of the city without the protection of arms. Robberies of 
■ md stage coaches wore frequent; and hanging 
ind the matter; Ibr our punishments in (hosa 
I were shockingly tanguinary. Hanging waa 
tbe penally for ecen jietly tbetle of fire shiUlngs and 
upwards. Twenty criminals were *'tliroim off" 
Tyburn together of a moniing. Tha hangman was th 
the great moral Icnchrr. 

At a remote age, tbe doslmctioo of human life by tl 
agency was fearful. In Elisabelb'i reign there were se 
yearly to the gallow! irom thirteen to fourteea hundred 
people. During the reign of Henry VIII,, 72,000 
robbers, thieves, and vagabonds were hanged; then, in 
the words of an old Chronicler, "rogues were trussed up 
apace." Tlie number of criminals did not seem to b« 
lessened thereby; for they went about tlie country in 
bands of from 300 to 400, plundering the peaceable 
population. Even ai late as 1&9C, a Somerset mogislrata 
states, that "forty person) had been executed in that 
county in a year, for various felonies; thirty-fivo burnt 
I the hand; thirty-seven whipped; one hundred and 
igbty-three discharged;" "that notwithstanding the 
great number of indictments, the li(tb part of tbe felonies 
committed in tbe county were not brought to trial;" and, 
"that the other counties of England wore in no better cc 
ditioD than SomCTsetehira, and soma of them In a woras 
No sach statement can be made of any county In Hnglatul 
now. Notwithstanding Ibe completouess of the oxiathig 
methods for detecting crime, and especially the efficiency 
of the police, crime is gradually on the decrease OS 
im|iared (Itb the increase of Ilia populotion; and 
I crimes of an strocioua character ore greatly dimi- 
shcd in number ; and this notwithstanding that the 
satment of the crimiiuU ii much leas ferara 'ban it 
edlobe. 

Wlicn the noble pUilonlbropist John Howanl. looked 
to the ttata of the prisons of England and of Europe, 
' found an indesnibably revolting state of things; 
prisoners cooped up in fillby and noisome dungeons, 
■egular *Dp)>ly of food was provided for tliem. 
, if they liiid no money nor friends to feed 
tliem, llioy were left to starve. No water was pToiidad ; 
lliore na not even clean straw to lio on, and ventibition 
wai utterly neglected. The prisons were pandvmonii 
of lice. 6llh, and disease, the physical and moral coi 

if the wretched prisoners being alike hideous. All 
now entirely changed. We na^ aim at reforming 
and improving, as well as puuishing. Wa provide ci 
(brts even for Ilia ririiias; and consider not even 
moat dospprate beyond Iba reach of citiliiing ihIIhssii 
We educate the children of vice, and labour to teach 
them inJualrial pnmuts. tJiui winning Ihrm back 
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li true ; but let ui be thaiikrul Mint a guud beginning has 
been made, uid lliat ao mucli graliiying progress hsa 
Bimuljr been acramiilishcd. 

The spirit of tlii! tgo is nlso to lii^- rceognisr-d in 
its improved treatmpnt of tho murh-ta-bp-|)itied tIbm of 
lunatics. Up to a romiianttively recent period, lunatira 
were treated u crocltj as if they had been the wont of 
criminali. Force' na? the only lunJe or treiment em- 
liloyad, Mid the ocrasional Tiaitor to tlie madhontc was 
horrified bj the confused sound of iriea, vociromtions, 
and the eluildng of chains ; for the poor maniacs n err 
chained into small and narrow rplli like wild beasta, and 
they were terriiied by the infliction nf the aeifrgst 
punishmenta. But here, too, at Issr, did reason snd 
gentleness begin 1o assert tlieir influence, and miel 
torture gare place lo kind and mond treatment. Tlw 
mild system of treatiiiE tlie insane was jiraclised in Italy 
long before it was introduced into this country. The 
hai«her plsn held its ground in Enittand until a compara- 
liTely recent period; and Ihc introduction of the humane 
mode of treatment is mainly due to the Society of 
Friends, who, by ealablisliing their asylum at York, were 
enabled shortly to prove the liifchly beneficiat results by 
which it was attended. Tlie mild or humane system is 
now ererywhere practised, and some of the most efficient 
axioms wHh which we are act|tisinted, are those esta- 
blished for the treatment of Ihu lunatic Poor. 

We shall afterwards be able to sliow that tlie improve- 
ment in the manners and customs of the people has been 
equaUy dedded of recent ycori; but at present we have 
■aid euoiq^h, we think, to prove (hat the cnnso of social 
amelioration makes real progress. No one who looks 
at the character of the laws rerorded on our statute-book 
within the laat lulf-centnry — the Acts abolishing im- 
prisonment for debt, tlie pillory, the penalty of death for 
petty thefts — at the abolition of slavery, of female labour 
in mines, of climbing boys, and of nnliinited labour in 
(acloriei and workahops— nt Ihc Acts by which the iienny 
postage has been estabhshed, health of towns enforced, 
public parks, museums and gallerioa of art promoted— not 
to speak of other great measures of more recent date, of 
a more strictly political chatactrr — but must acknowledge 
that, in England at U-nat. the tendency of civilization is not 
backward, but onwards with an ever aecc-leraling speed. 
The govenunenta of the time did not lead, tho people to 
those great meaaurea we have referred to, but the 
|>eoplc far oftenet led the govcrnmentc. The gorem- 
menls were often drugged, almost per. force, onwords j 
public opitiion was ahead of the laws, and in obedience 
to public opinion tlie laws were amended. 

Let ut confess that the work of progress 1ms many 
formidable difficulties to encounter and overcome. There 
often needs u strong fuitli in the good and the true to 
preserve m fmm di-miinigemeiit and despair. Still there 
are strong and suffiricnl grounds for continued hope and 
elTort. Every day there is a more genenl recognition iif 
the great truths, that to make men better, we must trust 
them more, and show them that they are trusted; that 
to devclope the goodness vrhiidi is in man, we must re- 
cognise the existence in them of Ihoae elements of 
goodness which reside in the bresat. of every human 
being, latent though they so often appear to be; and that. 
tc enable this better naluro of roan to become unfolded, 



regarding all preeent transitions, painful though they may 
be to some claisei, yet, b9 working together for the 
ultimate good of our iperies. we dunk the healthy -minded 
and hopefbl will not be indisiiosed to acknowledge wnlh 
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THE BEAUTIFUL AND USEFUL. 
What are all the steps by which man advance* liin 
by degrees towards perii^ion but refincDients — re- 
finements In his wants, modes of living, his rlothir„. 
dwelling, furniture; refinements of his mind and his 
heart, of his sentiments and his passionf, of his language, 
morals, customs, pleasures ! 

WhtX an advance from the first hut to a pahice of 
Palladio'i ; from the canoe of a Corribbean to a ship of 
tho line; from the three rude idols, as the Btsotioiis, in 
the allien times, repnisented their protecting goddesses 
and tlie Graces of Pniiteles; from a village of the llol- 
tenlula or wild Indians to a city like London ; from the 
ornaments of a female of New Zealand to a splendid dreaa 
of the Sultana j from the language of a native of Tahiti 
to lliat of a Homer, a Virgil, a Tasso, n Milton, and a 
VoltMfe ! 

Through what innumerable degrees of refinement must 
man and his works liave proceeded before they hod placed 
this almost itnmeasunblc distance behind them I 

Tlie love of embellishment and reliQement, and the 
dussulii&ction with a lower degree as soon as a higher has 
been rsrogniscd, are the only trae and most simple motii es 
by which man has advanced to what we see him. Every 
people who have become civiliied are a proof of tflis 
princi]>le; and if any such are to be found, who, with 
peculiar physical or moral hindrances, continue in the 
same stale of unimprovability, or betray a rompkte want 
of impulse to improvemeni, we must nMrds consider them 
rat her as a sort of human animals, (ban as actually men 
of onr own race and species. 



THE LOVE OF FLOWERS. 

TdK lore of flowers (ccma a naturally implanted passion, 
without any alloy or debasing object in its motive ; the 
cottage hasitajiink, its rose, and itspolyantbna; thciiUa 
its dahlia, its clematis, end geranium. We clierish them 
iu youth, we admire them in declining years j but |>erli^M 
it is the early Dowers of spring that always bring with 
them llic grntest degree of pleasure ; and our aSections 
seoiii to eipand at tlie sight of the first blossom under 
the sunny wall, or sheltered bank, however humble its 
race may be. In the long and aombie months of winter, 
our lore of nature, like the buds of vegetation, seems 
close aud lorjiiil; but, like them, it unfolds and re- 
animates with the opening year, and we welcome our 
long-lMt nssocialrs, with a cordiality that no other season 
can excite, as Irienda in a foreign chme. The violet of 
autumn is greeted with none of the love with which we 
hail the violet of spring ; it is unseasonable j perhaps it 
brings with it rather a sini of melancholy than a Joy ; we 
view it with (curiosity, not affection ; and thus the late is 
not [ike tlie early rose. It i* not intrinsic beauty or 
spUnilour that ao charms us, — for the bir maids of spring 
cannot compete with tlie grander matrons of the advanced 
yeor ; they would be nn|)crc*ived, perhaps lost, in the 
rosy bowers of summer and of autumn; — no, it is our 
first meeting with a long-lost friend, the reviving glow 
of a natural afiedion, that so wanna us at this season- 
To maturity they give pleasure, as the harbinger of the 
renewal of life j to youth, they are an eipanding being, 
opening yean, hilarity, and joy ; and the child let kiosa 
from the houte, riots iu the flowery meads 

" MoDiRli oT iD b> iiineyi." 
There ia not a prettier emblem of spring, than an 
inhnt Sporting in tba nsny flsid, with its osier baidcrt, 
wreathed witli liatttt-^itpa or orebiaes aad daisies. With 
summer Bowen wa Mam lo live, a) with onr nngbboiiii, 
in hamUMj and joad wder; but spring flnMn an 
cheriched aa prirato UtHliUpa. 




BLOMEFIELD'S NOHVULK. 
THE UEUUiSS OP THE aPALOINGS. 
I If the aoalti-cuUm part of tliB connly »f Norfolk, and 
D tbe banki of the Wsvenej', lie Uie viUage and nuuior 
I ef Brockdieli. The Spildiiigs (originally from LiDcoln- 
^.ihin) were imnBiilcnible owners huir, ia the cnrly port oT 
■ MiBntwDth renturj; and hoth uicient docomGnts 
i trulition telt this strango old (rugic story of the 
P BMtior-fattQ. 

This Ii*U nss >d aacient place, built rcnturics before; 

•nd full of huge bntlresus, old goltpries, broad iturcases, 

and secret chambrn, nas now fallfn pattiy into decay ; 

for tho awoer, beiu^ tonn-clcrk of Cnniljridgc, came 

y hither, eiciipt at ccrlMn aeosona to hold hia coort- 

leet. Many an ivied gsble, round the great slone court, 

I leant dioopingly with age ; the vanes, towards east and 

weat, creaked with the rnrt of ycaia ; the belfiy-lower rr as 

overgrown with mosi, and lent n world of fi-agran'e on 

the summer-Bir, from tljc great bunches of wall-flower 

which flonriahed, like sweet eainlj within tlioir niches, in 

the fissures and crevices of the grey old stonework ; yet, 

looking sontfaward, tnwards the garden (dainfily trimmed) 

wereibur or fite chambers with deep oriels, through which 

the faiutest sunlight crer slione, and gilt the oaken Roon. 

Ona oF these pEeannt chambers was very rich !n rare and 

costly books, not only piled on great carved oaken preaaea, 

bat lying heaped upon tlie broad old oriel seats; and in 

the other hung a wealth of pictures of the early masCera, 

(for the inhabitants uf these eastem munttes of Enghind 

I had, through their proiimily to Holland, easy access to 

I the Continent,) sweet scenes and sweeter tace», eiprcsaive 

of both boman and angelie goodness. And there they 

hung — sweet symhoU of the innocence they gar^d on. 

I Within this chunber, too, K*as a sort ofclavichord or organ ; 

' singing binls in cages so Urge as to be like liberty il»'lf; 

I flowers, growing in old porcelain jars; a little tapoAtry 

«ttork-lahh!iif cosllyeUony; a very nu-e Turkey 

I ntrpt't beiieatli and ruund it; and many other things 

which ministered to happine« and thonght; for this vras 

the home of Frances, tho heircn and only child of the 

flpaldings. She was n girl abont eleven years old, 

living mostly here at this old manor-house, under the 

cue of on old tutor, nain^ Lu Grice, and a few domes- 

tics, for the sake of cauntty air. Wisely had (he parents 

ehown (his old man ; for learned, even iu an age of 

acholan, and wilh no ambidou beyond books, and a fer- 

imt desire to minister to the pirty and good of others, 

] this old man had qoitted ■ high position in the nni- 

iindertake the charge of Ihhi sweet heiress of 

I (he tSpaldlngt: for sweet she was, if gen'.^ess, aud 

armlh of heart, and comprehension, can make 

Mtnre genuina and good. So thus, knowing 

ibf are soil in which ho tilled. Ibis second Roger Ascham 

I had, thnnigli the three years of bis tutoi^p, taken 

I infinite pains with the larga soul of this tittle child; and 

I M rich fruit of promise grew and ripened beyond all 

I upectancy, his love grew aa mnch near idolatry » good 

I mcn't lore can fniw. 9o loving in this nohUi purily nf 

I ghing and tcduvingtbe knowledge which hringcth all of 

|i na ■ Ittlk nenriT to Ihe bcarens, acholsr and inasler were 

1, tvrr logciber. tn the iliadtd holts of the parii, in the old 

■ * 'i apple orchard, in (he wide garden beside the sun- 

H dial, on wbiEh was csned In Latin, tbe swcel monkish 

N legenrd, Herat non miinero niti wreum, " We com 

lioiin nnkaa they bo serene." under the avenues of 

S~ read wabul-lrces, beside the given-banked flih-pool, 
s lesson* in inninu^r-tide were given; and Ihrongh the 
I *lnt«r. In tho artel most wameii by the cheering 

on the broait marhte hearth, wbna crackled the 
itiDg faggots, kamiDg was tniid* ilt'light by Ibis new 
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Lady Jane, aud rarer Hogcr Ascham. Tbue they were 
ever logether from day (a day; and none tended the 
garden so thriftily as the clerkly tnlor and the little cluld. 
Btside this, the buttery, the great stone kitchen, and a 
little wainscoted parlour looking to the dnlphin-fouatain 
and the court, held other loving friends to Pnuices. 
Franshsm, her narae, and now housekeeper, Tibb the 
ciKjk, Doll, a sort of laundry and housemaid, and Gousey, 
a hidf wilted lad, who Kaited in the kitchen; without 
speaking of other servants employed upon the farm. 
"■ Pransham'a whole thought was to tend and dress 
Itlle mistresa, to concoct medicines nnil soothing 
drinks for her when she wss ill ; old Tihb'a bcdt service, to 
nice cakes of saffron and aniseed, aud surprise 
ith dunliea for dinner; whilst Doll not only took 
care that Mistress Frances' chamber was the cleanliest 
and daintiest in the house, that her linen was fairest and 
idered, hut was always moreover secretly 
distilling rose-water, honey-water, i ". ' 
dew, with which to till the great silver ewer bosiii ; and 
ravished likewise the garden for the richest scented 
■a, to make sweet pockets, and balls, and ba^, 
lady bird." Goosey, the scullion-hid, played no 
part in this soiall houteliold of the heiress ; he 
brought Ms "lady" Isqiiirreli from the woods, yonng 
doves from the "coshbirds" nests, lamed onla and 
svena, and gathered her the first blackberries from the 
leighbouring moorland, and hazel nuts from the wooda, 
ill because bo " loved Mistress Frances bravely." 

In the old wood which joined tho orchard was an 
indent heronshaw, and trom this place poor Goosey had 
brOHght a young unfledged heron; and si 
reared and lamefl it, aa lo make 
country round. This bird, as it grew, Delng much 
with Frances, became inflnitcly fond of her; it clap]ied 
1, and made hoarse noises for very gladiieis, 
child was glad; it rooated solemnly by ii> gnvo 
meditation when tho hooka were open ; and when she 
walked, its Lny silver bells ni.re cm heard Id 

day, and all the domestics, even 
u-o matter of the itay-at-home Franehao 
holiday, and gone (o a fair in a ncigbliouring 
leaving no one in the buttery and kitchen 
but Goosey, to tend the fire!', and milk the cows. T 
iright day had waned on pleaaantty, till erening n 
low ainking into night ; yet. still Le Gricc and the 
:hild lingered beneath (be orchard-trees, for the night 
lir blew cool and reCreshlugly, and was laden wilh 
tho scent of flowers. Tbni they sat on the turfed 
bank, busily talking, aa they hud been doing for a long 
wlule, till the bright harvest moon, tUaling from llie 
clouds, cast into shade the old ivied gables, as if (« 
shroad their grey antiquity, and glinting its dancing light 
upon the tinted panes of the mullioned oriels, gave n-m- 
blance of ijuaint hcraldr}- upon the green award atretching 
(o their feet. Suddenly some thought seemed to cross 
tho child'a mind, for juat ai their merry conversatiou 
ended, ahe drew her hand quickly from that of the old 
Bian. and bending her ear, as if to calchsomo well-known 
•nnnd, rose up, and tripping lightly from hia side, 

in (be broail shadows of the gables. That instant, ai 
Uttle form was dimly lost within the darkness, « strange 
and unutterable feeling crossed (he old man'a heart. It 
wax agonizing, yet he could not define it; it prompted 
him inunedinlely (o call her back, but she was gone, and 
nothing left before his sight but the solemn shadows of 
Uie gables. As he was given to cnntemplnlion (and truth 
mnslly dwells with such a win of hamour) he might 
liken tliat young, happy child, seen and gone, to the beat 
of human life, viewed in all beauty and anticipation 
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cl^c'ii. rujg out tlio hour of nine, and he hurried to the 
Luu9e. Yirat, to k-au throui^h the open casement of an 
oriel of the sumincr-parlour; but France? could not be 
ieen through the Icnzth and breadth uf the polished floor. 
He next hurried thruu^h the hall, into the nintcr-room, 
where alway.? burnt u fire in the chill of evening ; but not 
even here, where he thought to find her, was the sweet 
" lady-bird." lie searched the ancient buttery, the wide 
kitchens, Fran -ham's parlour, and the slill-roora; many 
unused plaijca runnin;^ either way ; each nouk upon the 
basement lltKir; he called out with husky voice, till her 
name rung on each rafter, and wai echoed back from the 
ruined bclfr\'-tower. " But Frances was a eillv child,*' the 
old man said, at length, " and loved to tease.*' Then he 
hummed the tunc of some old madrigal^ to let Iter hear, if 
she had hidden herself att ay for fun, that he knew it, and 
treated the thing as quite a joke. Then he i)eei»cd 
rtjund quaint old presses, and into antique closets, a« 
lar^ti as modem rooms, and merrily cried, ** Ah ! ah I I 
see you now." But she was not there, or here, or any- 
where; the very heart of the old man seemed turned 
to stune — he knew not why. In hor bed-chamber, made 
aiid k-h no dainty by Doll's lonng hands, she was not ; in 
the wide galleries, nor on the antique staircases ; poor 
Guosey, Culled from beside the ki[chen fire, where he sat 
weaving *' lady-bird" u little basket, shouted louder than 
the old man; and, blind with teurj, and trembling like an 
infant, cUmbod to the ruine<l gables and along the broken 
flo^^ra ; but Mi:»s Frances neither spoke, nor called, nor 
made a ^;ign : so the time passed by. Together the witless 
lad and the old man searched the orchard, the heron- 
shaw, tiie dove-cot. When the servants came home from 
their day of jollity, each one was amazed and agonized 
by the strange tale, and then, with aiuious care, sought 
far and wide. The night was dreary, and of mortal agony 
to all. Never did bell ring out from ivied tower hours so 
lengthened w ith the dull deadening sense of pain. 

Towards midnight, perched on the balustrade of a 
ruined gallery, must remote from the uninhabited parts 
of the house, the heron was found, so strangely, too, that 
all wondered. It seemed drooping, and moped as if it 
knew the desolation and the stiUuess, and sat there as the 
sign of grief and coming woe. One of the tiny silver 
bells was gone from off his foot ; all wondered more and 
more; for it seemed, from the listening of the child 
before she tripped away, as slated by Lc Grice, her par- 
pose was to seek the bird. 

The morrow came ; no work was done by country hind 
nor wealthy yeoman, within bounds far wider than the 
manor, for it was a day of whisi>ercd anxiety and grief. 
The pastoral Wavency was dragged; canning masons were 
brought to search each nook in the old hall ; hill and dale 
were trod ; suspicious characters arrested (amongst them 
a distant kinsman of the Spalding?, a spendthrift vaga- 
bond, who had an interest in the child's death); but 
nothing could bo ])roved against him, though he confessed 
to havo seen her on the day of her disappearance. 

It was not till all hope had fled that the parents of 
the child were made ac([uainted with the ptrange mystery. 
Lti Grice, as a last hope, fancied that the child might have 
sought her parents, or been led to them by some stranger. 
But when this last hope died, when he beheld tlie mortal 
agony, of the cliildless father and mother, when he remem- 
bered what was lost, his reason fled, and all he uttered, 
night and day, and day and night, was one low, mehin- 
choly, beseeching, piteous cry for her — the last hopo of 
the Spaldingul 

The autumn passed away — ^winter too. The old man was 
removed to Cambridge, from the scene of his despair; 
but ho escaped (h>m the watchful custody pboed over 
hun, and wandering bock to the old hall of Brockduh, 
moped about its now deserted gardens and chambers, 
over in one stupor of melancholy madnets. The witling, 
and the heron, too, drooped ride by lid^ and day by 
day. No little basketi now wianeweaved, no liliei gatherad 



from the Waveney's bight; no little cushats broufrht 
from the budding woods; and now the heron never 
cla]^ped its wings, or rang its solitary bell ; it moped 
upon the window-ledge, and knew it was alone. 

As I have noted, by the fragrant lilies and the unfledgc-i 
cwrhats, the spring was rome. The apple-trees in the 
mossied orchard were pink with blossoms, and the old 
walnut-boughs had ju£t put on their loveliest garniture of 
leaves, to make a verdurous roof against the golden 
arrows of the summer*s sun. And day by day u(>un the 
daisied bank, frt>m which he had last seen the precious 
footfall of the child, the moping idiot sat from sun- 
rise till sun*s close; ever looking wistfully, as if the 
shadows of the gables would, at this point of time, give 
up ttliat they had so long remorselessly devoured, of love, 
and life, and hope. For some days (it was a curious thing) 
the heron was missed ; then came again, and then again 
wa? missing. At length it came one day, and hopping 
to the ohl man's side upon the grassy bonk, held in its 
beak a piece of tattered rag. The old man obser\-cd 
this, took it from the bird, wept over it, and hid it in his 
bosom. The bird brought other piece?; the old man 
took them, and hid them as the first. At length the bird 
wa« noticed by poor Goosey, and what it did told by him 
to Fransham, who tended the old man. Marvellous as 
the thing wa-s the piece of tattered rag was instantly 
recognised by the quick eyes of the loving nur^e to be a 
fragment of the poor child's dress. 

On its next disappearances the bird was watched, traced 
to the roof, and was seen to enter a narrow aperture, 
made seemingly by time, in the lichen-covered basement 
of an ancient stack of chimneys. The aperture was imme- 
diately made larger; and lo ! in a narrow roined chamber, 
built in the th ckness of the wall, lay the Heire&>s of the 
Spaldings, shrivelled, and long dead; whilst, in mute 
soUMnnity, sat the fiuthful heron. The child's right 
hand still grasped the tiny bell ; but it was evident she 
had passed long fevered hours of mortal suffering; for 
the fragments of her dress, bits of which the bird had 
carried off, lay strewed arooud, in a confusion which told 
a fearfal tale. 

A small secret door, bitten and torn by the poor child's 
teeth and hands, was found to open on to the ruined 
gallery, where the moping heron was first discovered ; 
but how she got within this secret place no one ever knew. 
That her purpose was to seek the bird, when she tripped 
frnm the old man's side, no one ever doubted ; and that 
she had found it, was evident by the bell. Many imagined 
that the kinsman before spoken of had pushed her within 
the secret place, but this is doubtful ; though it seems 
probable that some imaginary fear of hb presence in this 
deserted part of the house, to which she had run, had 
terrified her into flight, and that, accidentally pushing 
against the spring which closed this unknown door, she 
had fallen forward, and was thus shut out (or ever frx>m 
the living world. It was clear that the heron had not 
discovert the body till decay had commenced, and to 
gain access to it, it had enlarged the aperture in the 
ruined roof with its bill. 

Lo Grice lived but a very few weeks after this dis- 
covery; for they told him that the poor child was thus 
found, and he seemed to comprehend them. He died 
about that same time of evening as that on which the 
child was lost, and saying he was happy, begged those 
around his bed to pray for both, for in death, as well as 
life, the old man and the child were one. 

The estates of the Spaldings, in this parish, were sold 
some three years after, and the ohl manor-liall of 
Brockdish levelled to the ground. But the register of 
the burial of Francos Spalding still remains in the old 
vestry books ; and her effigy, rcpxesenting her dad in a 
winding sheet (as was the custom of the age), was in 
existence when Sir Frmcia Blomefleld, knigh^ made his 
gnat ecdenatticalp manorial, and aatiqaarian coUeoti on i 
for big wdl known Conntj Hiitoiy of Norfolk. 
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THE GREAT KING OP SWEDEN. 

Bmcause, uoiruUf, true kingsliip is noirliore to be 
ftmnd oD euth, Bnd oiilj tlic tham of it lingers, » msUn- 
duAj Mmblanco of tliB past ninong us, earnest, but 
iU-jaJging •nindB can wo no beauty in Junius 
Enoaarchf ; but haring an eye (o (bo croimed im|ioaturea 
that exist. caQdcmn all kinship as abhon-ent to bunum 
■Mlun^ aail hMtile to the netfare of man. To such the 
IbUawing rapid anrtey of the life of a teal king, and 
be-sceptrod nonentit]', will perchnncu have u deeper lesson 
Oam its surfaco shows i~~ 

Lei Ibo reader figure to himJiclf two ratenous hounds 
fighting together for a lielploss bone tliat lies betn 
Hum, Bail •ihjcli in torn each enjojs, with growle 
aatitlhetlon, for a brief season, until it i« snatched from 
, hitD by the otiieri and let him tail the bone the peasantry, 
and the belligerent hungry hounds the priesthood and 
the nobility, and ha trill hBTe a viridly correct idea of the 
stale uf Sweden from its first appearaaco in history, ' 
tb» close of the fourteenth conlory. The govcmmi 
was ostensibly an elective monarchy j but, in rcali 
there was no king at all. In peace, the so-called kiiig 
had no power ivhaterer — bis income wo* less tbui the 
majority of noblemen and beneficed chnrch dignitaries; i 
war be was comiDandor-gtnerttlt bat ea wars were seldoi 
tmdertakCD— save when the deposition or election of 
' king was ooncemed, the power so aflbnled him wi 
'Mldam enjoyed. In fact, the monarch was tlio tool < 
the chnrch or the nobility, as one or the other were 
-predomluint. In those dap, the people themselves 
•ere not even csjolod by o show of representation. Is 
power, the nobiLty nnd priesthood were nearly ba- 
lanred. The (brnier had the advantage in pet»onri 
proweis, number of vassals, and landed property 
latter, large landowners, also more wealthy in treaj 
possessed an inHncncc Dvel tlie superstitious 
mon people, at times eieeedingly formidable to their 
enemies, TTie prienhood, moreover, had a dear supe- 
riority in the senate. Wbenever diplomsey and logical 
argiimeut were required, the noblei were impotent before 
fbem. The election of a king was, however, one of arms, 
and not of argument; and the nobles generally carried 
the day. Bat the priesthood always found an ctDcient 
olttmat urn, in calling in the aid of the kings of Denmark; 
who, ever the bitter enemies of Sweden, wen' always 
»eady to acquire a ftwting in the kingdom. For two 
Mnturios the history uf Sweden ii tittle else than one 
lamentable scriei of wan and tomtilts. Distracted 
within itself— with ferocious enemies on all iddee, ever 
ready to join in, and to aagment those distractiotis — 
Id tlie jmlilici of Europe Sweden was not felt ; happiness 
•nd ttndy progress never found • place in Uie annals of 
•em! -barbarous existence, until ono supremely able man 
arose, who, by his own indomifabte s)iirit, and ransom- 
mate ability, raised himself to the hereditary monarchy 
of the land, healed the wounds of his sulTcring country, 
and bound together all her discordanl elements into one 
powerful and batmonions whole. 

About IliO year 13B0, the King Alfred having been 
deposed, the crown was given to Margaret Valdemar, 
surtiamedtbe"Scmir»mi3Dftho North." She was already 
Queen of Denmark and Norway, and thus for the fint lime 
thi three northern crowns went enjoyed by one monarch. 
Her son Eric was elected by all three on her decease; but 
Rllring into Denmark, and goTcming Sweden as a con- 
qoered province, an unsureessfiil rebellion took place. 
ChrliClan I. succeeded Brie, and tboogh only elected by 
(saumeil the triple crown as a matter of right, 
A sncfCHfttl icioluiion now occurred, and the Mciiitial 
Cavert«on (aeceeded in gaining the hndehip, oniler the 
title of adtalnUtratm-, that of king being abolished. 



between two rirnl eandldatei — Eric T/oUe, on the 
part of the clergy, and Fringe Stephen, srin uf Ihe 
deceased Admiiiirtrator, on that uf the nobles. The 
latter were tho victors. But the reign of Stephen was 
deatiued to he unhappy. To conciliate his rival's faction, 
he bestowed (he archbiahopric of Upul, a more than king- 
ship, on the son of Erie Trolle, bis unsuccBssftil oppo- 
nent. No sjoner was that prelate invested, than lie 
turued all the inSueiice of his see to etTect the ruin of 
his elevator and benefactor. Ho intrigued with the King 
of Denmark, and after much covert cuospimey, war was 
declared and commenced between that monarch and 
Sweden. It was in tho earliest stage of the campaign that 
foUowed, that Guslavus Vaan, the hero of Ibis sketch, 
fiiat promineiilly appeared. 

He was descended from one of the most illustrious 
honsea, and several of his ancestry had been elected to 
the kingship. But he was (ar from requiring any here- 
ditary dignity to augment hid innate, penoi^ nobility. 
With a form of ^ant proportions, he blended the utmost 
ennvity of disposition, and reliaement of manners ; and 
had been selected by the young administrator for his 
confidential friend, firim amid the crowd of the young 
nobility. When the war first broke out, Gustavas was 
entrusted with the command of a r^mcnt of cavalry, 
though nut without hesitation, as it was feared his 
aBability and courl.ly poliab were incompatibl# with the 
sterner requiremonta of the camp. Uu soon, however, 
vindicated tho appointraout, for in the sldrmighes, sieges, 
and battles that ensued in swift succession, his valour 
and military talent sbone so cons|iicnously aa to spread 
his name with terror among the Danish army, snd to 
warrant his promotion to the office of grand standard- 
bearer- So formidablo did he become to tho Danes, that 
the unprincipled Christian dctormined to gain possession 
of his person at any cost. Defeated upon land, but 
master of the sea, lus fleet rode at anchor within ught 
uf Stockholm. Under the pretext of a wish for peace, 
he proposed to go in person to tjlockholm to anange 
preliminaries, provided seven boitsges, Gustavus to be 
one, were tent on board his fleet. This was complied 
wiib; but no sooner were the hostages on board his 
vessel, than Christian weighed anchor, ami set imI for 
Denmark, bearing Gnstavus along with him. At first, 
blandishmenta of flattoing and large promises were em- 
ployed to win Ms favour; but Gostavus remaining ftrm 
in his hatred (o the Danish cause, he was imprisoned, and 
treated so vigorously, that a nobleman, muoed Bonner, 
TOecded in pivvaiUng upon Christian to transfer him to 
his custody. Banner treated bis c^iUvc as one of his 
own family, and the life of Gnstavas might have been 
happy could he have rested in slothftil ease, when Ihe 
cries of his urdiappy country were watted, thoiuaad- 
tonguod, across the seas unto him. The Administrator 
was shiin — the Swedes defeated, and tho whole country 
ate at the feet of an implacable and foreign tyrant. 
This was an irresistible call to action. Gustavus eluded 
tho kind custody of Bonner, escaped from Denmark, and 
from Lubec, arrived at Cabnar. Defeated, from the death 
of their leader, and not from inaction or impolcnoe, 
Gustavos imagined that when another Brrivcd they would 
rally in thousands round him. He trusted, also, that 
the terror of Christian's coming, which was Bntmuneed, 
would eidto a fever of patriotism and courage among 
his countrymen. He found only the paralysia of fear. 
Wherever he went he was receive! coldly or openly re- 
pulsed. Some advised him to fly, others threatened to 
' 'iver him to the Danes. None were fomid to sacconr, 
support him. Prom a general, landing openly in hk 
ive land, and eipecling soon to head on army, be 
speedily became a moneyless oatrast, wandering fbot- 
Borc and hungry, in alt manner of disguises, with the 
Danish blood-bounds, their appetite wlieitcd by promise 
' great rownrd, scouring Uie country everywhere to 
uro him. In the BiOMilime, Christian bad arrived e 
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Stockholm; and by way of inspiring terror among the 
Swedes, had perpetrateil a huge massacre, worthy to take 
rank beside St. Bartholomew and the other great atro- 
cities of power. Every senator and nobleman who had 
opposed the Danish interests was publicly beheaded, and 
the city of Stockholm given over unreservedly to the bru- 
tolity of the soldiery. Tlie men were murdered and the 
women ravished. Christian was styled the '* Nero of the 
North," in consequence. A wild delirium of terror and 
dismay took possession of all classes. (lustavus was not 
safe in any disguise among the urban people ; and so, after 
numerous and miraculous escapes, and the experience of 
ingratitude and recreant selfishness, sufficient to have 
broken a weaker heart than Ids, he succeeded in reaching 
Dalecarlia. This was the wildest of all the Swedish 
provinces, abounding in huge mountains and impene- 
trable forests, and peopled chiefly by miners. These 
were of such a rugged independent nature, that a mere 
nominal sovereignty was all the Senate dare assert over 
them ; and even Christian had not ventured upon sending 
his soldiery among them. Habited in peasant's garb, 
Gustavus obtained employment as a common miner. He 
concealed his rank, and bending before inexorable neces- 
sity, as none but an heroic man could have done, laboured, 
nnfbinting and undespairing, deep in the dark abysses of a 
copper mine. The broidcred fineness of his linen at length 
revealed his rank to the woman he lodged with. She disclosed 
it to the governor of the district, who sent for Gustavus, 
and on learning who he was, received him with all the de- 
ference and sympathy hb valour and misfortunes claimed. 
But when, after a little time, Gustavus disclosed his plans 
for exciting a revolt among the Dalecarlians, the governor 
grew timid, and Gustavus thought it expedient to fly. 
Peterson, a landed gentlemen, received him into liis 
house, and cordially, to Gustavus, espoused his cause ; 
but, privately, he sent a message to the Danes to come 
and oapture him. The humane^ generous soul of a woman 
i^avcd the fugitive. Peterson's wife warned Gustavus of 
his danger; he fled, and found shelter with a poor old 
priest, who, more fuithfid than all his wealthier neigh- 
bours, concealed him in his church, and bore him food 
and information day by day. While thus concealed, the 
great annual fair at Mora was at hand; Gustavus de- 
termined to take advantage of that mighty gathering of 
Dalecarlians to commence his meditated crusade of 
liberty and independence. Accordingly, emerging from 
the village sanctuary, he appeared among them. In fervid, 
unstudied eloquence he addressed them. lie pointed 
out the ancient independence of Sweden and its present 
degradation and distress. With horrible vividness he 
detailed the Danish enormities at Stockholm and else- 
where. Then, with all the fire and energy of a patriot 
zrade desperate, he painted how it were possible for 
a few valiant, sincere men, fighting unniercenary for their 
country and their brethren, to strike terror into the 
guilty heart of Christian, and to hurl back the proud 
invaders from the land they cursed. The effect was 
electric. Unanimously the people flew to arms, and in 
a few days Gustavus found himself at the head of a small, 
but noble band, prepared to follow him, without pay or 
recompense, whithersoever he might will to lead them. 
By a most masterly stratagem, he took the castle of the 
governor of the province, garrisoned it with friends, and 
then, having secured Dalecarlia behind him, poured 
down like a river of flame upon the open country. As 
he marched along, the people thronge<l to him in thou- 
sands; castles and cities were stormed and captured, the 
Danes slain, or driven in flight before him, the imposts 
of Christian removed, and, in less than a year, nearly all 
Sweden, except Stockholm, was re^oonquei^ by his 
ability and prowess. He was no less a master of the art 
of war, than a personal combatant. His keen insight and 
stem volition planned, instantaneously, the siege or 
battle-order, and his chi^-alrous daring contributed 
more than wholo regiments to carry oat the design. In 



the thickest of the conflict he was ever found; in the 
hour of triumph he was in the midst of his followers, 
appeasing their vindictiveness and restraining their ex- 
cesses. But his reverses were not ended. Just when 
Sweden was his own, a concentrated vigorous attack on 
Stockholm only needed to accomplish his labour, the 
Dalecarlians, in number and courage the bulwarks of 
his cause, demanded to return home for a while to reap 
the liarvest. A we<nker man would have been over- 
thrown by this. Not so Gustavus. He at once granted 
their request, and retiring into Lepsall, put himself on 
the defensive till their return. Faithfully after harvest they 
re-appeared ; and now flocked the remnant of the nobility 
to his standard. He was pressed to assume the crown, but 
he felt, that while the metroiralis was not his, such would 
be an empty honour. To the capture of Stockholm he 
proceeded with renewed energies; it resisted stoutly, 
but at length it fell, and tlie Danes had no longer a 
footing, however insignificant, in Sweden. Again he 
was pressed to take the crown, but again he declined. 
For a couple of years he consolidated the )>ower and 
augmented the efficacy of his rule, until order being 
established aiid prosi>crity returning, he accepted the 
throne he had proved himself supremely capable over all 
other n^en in Sweden to uphold. Not only did he 
prove himself capable of upholding the throne, but he 
demonstrated to the last day of his twenty years' reign, 
how regally, how like a true king, he could discharge itj 
offices. He dispersed the pirates that infested the 
Baltic; he maintained honourable peace with all foreign 
powers ; he increased the foreign influence with Sweden 
so mucji, that he was ofit'red the hcaflship of the league 
of Smalkalde; he vindicated the freedom of Swedi;)h 
commerce against the Hanseatic towns, and swelled the 
opulence and prosperity of his cities, both agricultural 
and commercial ; he banished gothic splendour fnmi his 
court, and introduced rational courtesy and refinement 
there instead ; he tamed the nobility into an illustrious 
and useful chiss, from a mere scries of guerilU chief- 
tains; by the most legitimate means he contrived the 
Lutheran religion to supersede the Catholic, and so up- 
rooted the temporal |K>wer of the priesthood, so long the 
national curse ; and, finally, at the good age of seventy, 
in full possession of his faculties, without pain or acti\e 
sickness, he died in the arms of his dearest friends, calmly, 
as though Lapsing into slumber. 

All classes of Swedish men alike lamented him. They 
knew that their king, their gidde and rider, had de- 
parted from them ; they knew, also, that lung years niubt 
elapse ere another such as he would rise up amongst 
them. And it was felt throughout all Sweden, and, 
indeed, tluroughout all Europe, that there Imd appeared 
a man who was no mere world scner, but in the lace of 
heaven and eternity, brave and upright as immortal men 
should alone ever be; one who had not shirked his 
labour, but hud ever endeavoured to realize a substantial 
life, had realized accordingly the Herculean task which 
destiny assigned ; and having done that, had gone, as a 
true man should do, uncomplaining to his rest. J. S. S. 

Wr arc all of us dust and ashes. True ! but in some, we 
recognise the dust of gold, and the ashes of the phoenix ; 
iu others, the dust of the gateway, and the ashes of turf 
and stubble. With the greatest rulers upon earth, head 
and crown drop together, and are overlooked. It is true, 
we read of them in history ; but, we also read in history 
of crocodiles and hya:nas ; with great writers, whether in 
poetry or prose, what falls away is scaroely more or other 
than a vesture. The features of a man are imprinted on 
his works; and more lamps bom over them, and more 
religiously, than are lighted in temples or churches. 
Ikfilton, and men like him, bring their own incense, 
kindlcil with their own fire, and leave it unconsmned and 
unconsumable; and their music, by day and night; swell 
along a space commensurate with the vault of heaven. 
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THE CHRONIC COMPLAINT. 

If* ths irnniMliBts vidnitj of [hit vast pmporiu 
(•ver-brecding ■Ucyi, mniine storo b1io(M, ind viDBMhetl 
ktamt of hamanity, " Drary Lone," atood, some few 
jean tiace. ono of thoie mumbctories of Ilio staff of 
life — a biker's shofi. Quo monuiigr LaTing li«l what 10 
t'ommonl)' CBiied a " few words" (which, in renlity, mean* 
« great man;, and very big wordi too) nilb my landlady, 
M mull \o my oHiae I puacd thia shop. A little bill 
wu uupfoded in tliu wiDiJow for tbc infarmatiou 
of IbaC unfortonate portion of the public. lodging- 
linnlerj, that "a single gentleman" might tliere be 
"donn for." The nindows were particularly clean. 
I am • peat admirer of clean windows, and notwilb- 
tlanding the great risk of bdng parboiled from the steam 
of fermenting brrad, 1 recklessly plunged into the very 
boMrm of shelved and maaufactored dough. 

Th« proprietress, Mrs. Ilaij|)ar, was ultiug 
smidl desk, making entries in an immense volume, tLu 
pogea of which were divided into countless parti by bbuk 
{ and rod line', forming a cabaliiitic sjwcics of anglo- 
anbe«que. The Indy was of tall, but apare form, and 
attired in widow's weeds i she was not wanting in dignity, 
but it was of an inferiur bind. On asking to see hit 
apartments, she tkiwly lifkd her head, and after siTUli- 
niling m« frani bead fa fimt, as if mentally taking my 
dimenaiani, in order to be sure that 1 shonld fit the 
Tooms, sho threw some bread-raspings o^er Iho hiaves of the 
bofik, arose, and desired me to follow her to a back-doi 
leading to a narrow and almost perpondicular staircase, 
tbc summit of which was a quaintly furnished apartment, 
decoratrd and fashioned as the dntwing-room of the late 
Mr, Rasper. 

Whih) engaged in the study of the defunct Mr. 
Jlr. Rosper'a portrait, 1 was startled by a deep groan ; it 
arose from the depths of tbc heart of Mrs. Rasper, who had 
scaled herself in an arni'Ctuiir. " 1 can never sit down 
wiuiout ^ghing," said that lady. " Indeed, Ma'aa 
you not well?"—" No, Sir, I neter am btU," sho sharply 
replied, at if oitoniahed at my tgnonnce. " I am very 
■orry for yon, Mft'un." — " Nobody is sorry for me, &11 
I afn a pemetmlcit, ^loor, lone widow; yos. 1 anamarki-d 
woman — niy poor husband's dead. Hf protector's gone, 
Bir, or he would never have ntloned uiy feelings la Iiave 
been wounded by having Xo let apartments. He, poor 
man. Utile knows how I am worried todealh. But 1 am 
sinking fail — tbe worM wo'nt be troubled with mo long. 
Oh. tills compMnt will kill me." 1 became seriously 
alarmvd, and suggested water or eau de cologne. " No, 
Sir, leave me alnnc, do let me have a little of my own 
way, it will end my pentemtions." This was the most 
uaTortunate position I was ever in in my Itfti. Sho looked 
really veiy ill ; were she lo die suddenly, what would he 
the couscquwici's ; llie contemplation was horrible, and I 
resolvnl to get ont of the house as loon lu posrible. 1 
was gouig, but Mrs. Rasper, apparently gnessing at my 
TMolulion, (oddenlr grew calmer, and said, " Dont be 
•InM, Sir. I have bud an attack of my old complaint, 
and my doctor telU mu it was bom with me. and he says 
'.t ii J rhtoioc disease of the spleen, which is much cora- 
moiiiT than most poopio Imaginei but I am belter 

Not bating the most robust healUi myself, I synipa- 
Diiied with Iho lady, and aauly forgetting bcr oddity of 
Icmiwr (as no doubt it arme from internal giain.) I 
srtIM iiith her the nccnmry preliminaries, and soon 
«nt«red upon my new abod^. 

Daring tbe first week or two, I had many opnortn- 
nitin of seeing, or mtbcr hnuing. of my landbidy's 
■nlleriugi from this "chronic mrnpUint." TV very 
ilightdat contradiction would prodnov an attack. One 
of b«r lymptDms iiras the mono-maniac idea that Uin 



whole world was couspiring to do her (the 
Mrs. Rasper) some bodily harm. It was to ll 
ginary crusade against her thai she imputed the rapid 
laUing off of her customers — perhaps being awBro of her 
compUint. they were afrnid of being coiilsmiuated, 1 
many nervous persons are of enlering a shop nith 
moomtng shutters before the windowi but, however, Mrs. 
Rasper rliougbt that tliis had nothing to do wilb it, and 
imputed her loss of costom to Ihe new l)akc(B in the 
same street, whom she deelarcd had been tent there by 
her evil genius, for the eipress purpose of piTsecuting her, 
and nothing else. 

Mrs, Raxpcr had liad two fioos, both of whose non- 
success in life had been brought about in coneeijaence of 
their parent's nnfortunato comploinl. In the novitiate of 
We, school existence, they had been placed with due lara 
and expense, at a ''respectable school," whent they 
remainffli till they had got "rule of Ibrec" dMp in ! 
Walkingame, and obtwned Ibe reputation of "smart | 
boys." When the Behool-master called on llrs. Rasper I 
with his bill, somo mtra charges caused a violent 
paroxysm of this terriblu disorder. " ilir Pedagogoe," 
not liking to risk a relapse the following quarter, | 
expelled them from under his educational wing. 
Tho rest of Iheir school boyhood was passed in si 
many different esUbliehments, that they acquired 1 
distaste for letters. On leaving school, one after the 
□Iher was apprenticed to their molber, and ran away 
almost as soon as they were bound; one was drowned 
at " sea " and tho other killed in "India,'' The natural 
support of her old age was sapped in the hud. through 
her " chronic eonplunt." which, like rheumatic gout, 
was a " bug-bear," even lo Iho kindest and nearest of 
her friends. Notwithstanding that, Mrs. Rasper hived 
her children, they were victims lo her " chronic com- 
plaint;" nothing could stand against its paroiysmi. 
which fell upon the members of her family likaaialonehes. 
One evening, Mrs. Rasper, entered my room, lata 
certmonir, and drawing hw lall spare flgure up to its 
utmost altitude, with a tragic-comic smile, ironically 
eicUim^, " Well, Sir, I was in your room while 
you were out" (supposing that it must have been for 
tba puipoae of dusting); I tendered her mv thsnkE. 
' ' Dust the room, me dust tbe room. Sir, No ; I came to 
look after my farnitnre. and see how it wu treated. I 
- astonished— yes, Sir, I wo'nt allow il, never did. and 
;'s more, I wo'nt havo it, .Sirl" Being ptTfectty 
cent of having, at least to my knowledge, giver' 
olTencOp I roitcratod, " wo'nt allow il," "won 
it." " Pray, what b it you will neither allow no 
. Mrs. Rasper?" Looking towards the side-board 
(which in my opinion, 1 hwl decorated with a conple of 
handsome basta), the snappishly reiilied, " Why, Sir. 
tbe top of TNy tide-boonl made into a common mage- 
hoard ; I wo'nt have Ibem two ngly old men's heads 
(ye gods ! Shakapere and Milton) ; if 1 had let the room 
ion foreign 1 ngabond of au Italian image-boy. it 
have been worse off — it break} my hnrt, if 
docs. Sir. It shan't be. Sir! my best mahogany siilC' 
board shan't be disgraced. a 

Ki borne my landbidy's trifling tbuUilions 

of temper patieutly, tbinkinit them but mere taHcly- 

' res of her constitution, and common to all inniids. 

. this dictatorial and im|)arlineiil address of hen 

wed my cboler, and she evidently perc«voi it, for 

belbre I could reply, she pathetically, and in a much 

tower key, said, "Ob, Sir, if you did but know how very 

hard we worked for every sliteh oF furniture, you Would 

not be cross at my sealdng, for 'tis ooly tipraking 

sRer all. You know my way ; yon see I am quiet as ■ 

lamb. Picept when I feel Ihu pains of my "complaint" 

I am alVaid 1 tlmll never be better ; no euro. 
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lodging-house; no. Sir, if it had'nt been for poor Ras- 
per's death, I shonld'nt have been obliged to let the 
rooms at all. Oh, Sir, I should'nt like to lose you, but 
all I want is a gentleman who wiU take care of the furni- 
ture." 

I really felt for this poor woman; she must, I thought, 
have been a martyr throughout life to some horrible 
complaint, although, for the life of me, I could not think 
exactly what it was ; though not so hideous to the vision, 
its effect seemed to have been to her similar to that of 
the leprosy of antiquity to the leper, vii., that of driving 
fix>m before her every thing of human form. No one 
could dislike the woman who witnessed her many acts of 
charity, and, at times, her almost ultra-feminine tender- 
ness; the half-starved beggar never left her door with- 
out being richer for the visit; but, even then they 
appreciated her not, — a dire curse seemed hanging over 
her. 

Now, Mrs. Rasper was one of those persons who 
never hear of anything, either good, bad, or indifferent, 
without thereupon making some original remarks of 
a " melancholy tendency." This habit is common to 
those suffering from a similar complaint to Mrs. Rasper's. 
They are a class of universal commentators — ^people 
who are never exactly happy until they feel quite 
satisfied that they have some grounds for being miserable. 
"Ah ! Mr. C," said the lady, after her soliloquy, " you 
don't know what it is to have two businesses to look 
after ; it is too much for a poor lone widow ; but thank 
goodness I am blessed with a good temper, and if it 
was not for my contented disposition, I could never 
stand under my complunt, persecuted as I am. But 
I must have those images off the side-board, Mr. C." 
So saying, Mrs. Rasper bounced out of the room, 
muttering, as she went down the stairs, about being 
worried to death with lodgers and business. An hour 
or so afterwards, I was aroused by the sound of Mrs. 
Rasper's voice in anger, loudly scolding some one. 
Alarmed, I rang the bell; the servant came into the room 
trembling with fear. "Mrs. Rasper," said I, "appears 
to be angry; what is all this noise about, Mary?" — 
" Noise, Sir ? Angry, Sir ? Oh, Sir, she frightens us 
to death when she is in these humours — she don't know 
what she's about. She walks up and down the room, 
opens the drawers, slams'cm in again, moves all the 
chairs back'ards and for'ards, catches hold of the 
cupboard door, slams it back again, and opens all the 
doors and windows ; and I have heard that that's how 
she gave her ' poor dear departed,' as she calls him, his 
death. But what's oddest, when she comes too again, 
she talks o' the wickedness of getting into passions, 
gives me tracks about temper, and tells me that how 
she first got on in life was by being quiet and easy- 
tempered. If s very strange. Sir, but serious misfortunes 
never put her out of temper, it's always some little paltry 
trifle. But, Sir, you had better move them images, or 
perhaps she'll break'em ; she told me she would, and she 
always keeps her word." 

One evening, a friend was enjoying the luxury of a 
quiet cigar with me, when Mrs. Rasper entered the room, 
looking terrifically grand, and holding in her hand a 
chamber-candlesticl^ " Mr. C, I am going to bed." — 
" Very happy to hear it, Mrs. Rasper; pleasant dreams 
to you," said 1. "And shall feel great pleasure in 
escorting you to your room-door. Madam," said my 
friend. " I have notlung to do with you, or your 
impudence either," wrathfully replied the widow; "I have 
come to speak to my lodger. Mr. C, I did not come 
here to be insulted. Who's this fellow, I should like to 
know ? Every night, as I go up to bed, I make a practice 
of calling in all the rooms to see if the fires are out, 
and I wont have late hours kept in my house." 

"The last feather bore down the cameL" I could 
bear it no longer; my sympathies had become metamor- 
phosed into indignation; my dulneas had vanished. The 



ghosts of her happiness, her success, her children, her 
husband, her health, all stood reeking before me, deeply 
wounded, and the demon of cross purposes, crowned with 
a garland of hideous spikes jarring upon each other, with 
a long flaming weapon in its hand, on the blade of which 
was written, in burning characters, " lU'temper." I saw 
it all, and, for the first time, disgust outweighed pity. 

Anything less than the painters pencil would be inade- 
quate to describe the lady's rage — for she had reached 
that state of passion when language becomes lost. 
After a few minutes, she addressed me : — " Mr. C, how 
dare you have a parcel of fellows come here to abuse 
me ? I will have my way in my own house, I tell you. 
Sir; and I will show you." And so saying, and before 
wo could rise to the rescue, she caught up the blind 
bard, and, with the grcat^ vehemence, swung him 
round, literally fete a tete with the door, destroying 
the two "illustrious great" with one blow, being, per- 
haps, one of the most expeditious taking to pieces those 
great intellects over had. She then, with all the dignity 
imaginable, marched out of the room. 

llus was the c^tf (Feemre of the evening — a coup 
de toleil could not have surprised us more. We finished 
the evening gazing on the ruins of fallen greatness. To 
use a ministerial phrase, wo " were put down." But it 
had the effect of curing me of my penchant for the 
observation of character. With Mrs. Rasper, it really 
had been the pursuit of knowledge under difficulties. 
The next morning I gave notice to quit, having arrived at 
the conclusion that Mrs. Rasper's "Chronic Complaint" 
was ono that is, alas! too common in &mily circles. 
Passion and irritability are household words — they are 
played with in families, even by the well-disposed; 
beware, it is amusing yourselves with a two-edged sword. 
They lu^ the canker-worms which cat men's substances; 
they keep the poor starving, and drag to poverty the 
wealthy; and so it proved with Mrs. Rasper, for I after- 
wards discovered that she had dwindled into a mere 
char-woman. Were there a gazette to record the greatest 
domestic bankruptcies, we should find a fearful portion 
of the insolvency owing to that destructive "Chronic 
Complaint," more generally known as " Ill-temper." 

William Dalton. 



PROVERBS. 

" Some men are bom with a silver and others with a 
wooden spoon in their mouths;" and, "He who was 
bom under a three-halfpenny planet will never bo worth 
two-pence," are two melancholy proverbs, expressly 
intended for the use of the losers in the game of life, the 
dejected, wearied com|)ctitors in the race we are all 
running, the awkward, unsuccessful dancers to whom For- 
tune's pipe never taught a single chassez. The language 
i n which they are couched is mean and plebeian ; but let it 
be recollected that it is the knguage of adversity, the 
language of the poor and dispirited; such maxims do 
not pass the lips of the prosperous and happy, they 
acquire no polish from the ridi and elegant, who are 
very apt to forget that there are such things as wooden 
spoons or copper money in existence, and are sure to 
attribute their right to the use of fiddle-headed king's 
pattern spoons, and gold and silver coin to their own 
indefeasible privileges and indisputable merits. For it 
is a remarkable fact, that those who dance oftcnest in 
Fortune's cotillon, and are most indebted to her pipe, 
frequently assert that they supply their own music, and 
that their fine steps are entirely owing to the admirable 
way in which they themselves ore performing on a jew'a- 
haro or penny tmmpet. She, partial goddess, takes no 
umbrage at their ingratitude, plays on to her thoughtless 
favourites, nor tnma one glance to the crowds of wor- 
shippers who are imploring a single tune firom her lipi. 
Yet, notwithstanding the arroganoo of the prosperous 



thote irha look on and oosene ths buiqnet cm rcadUj 
dislinguiali tlio " iTcwdea (poon " odheriiig wltb BpitcM 
perliiuiuy to its Original owners. They ramnot p»rt wilh 
their birtliri^ht, frieaiU eodeatour in run to Pichougo 
It fur H ulen^ of more tnlnable inaterUb, and tliey 
imItm ciert bU tlie powera of their bodj, the oncr- 
gies of their mindj lu lid their benevolent design. But 
■U in vain; they used it fbi tlicir soup, and tbey will use 

Theee iil-starrod creBtores hmve no reason lo regi'ct 
tho inppreaoiDti of lotteries, lince not even the numiiiiil 
jinie of twenty pounds e>er cuDO to Iheir abarc ; iind 
their dislike of the legacy-lax ia ciuperaled by no 
■elGah feclingi, ta tbcy ncre never called to contribute 
tciUTds it in the sligbtett degree. If a friend bht plo- 
loitod to remembei' Ihem in liii will, he ia sure to die 
niddenlj before ho baa mule one. They are stwajs a 
little too late ia uking for & faiour, and a little too «ooa 
iu •baiiiloning a (pecuhaioa ; aud tbey gcDemlly sell 
Iheir shares in a mining company at a jieav^ loss, just 
before the discovery of a honim9a. If money is over 
within their grasp, a liw-Eoit speedily loosens tlieii bold, 
it blla into the eapocioua hands of some silver- 
spooned son of Themis; their landed property is always 
'n the West Indies, and their ready cash in a bank that 
ails. If tbey are botanists or entomologists, Ihey never 
ind a rare plant or imcummon insect j dandelions and 
groundsel seen to spring up beneath their feet. At 
spoTtaoien or fishermen, Ihey are equally anfbrtunalo; 
their gun always misses fire at a pheasant ; and, not- 
withslanding a diUgent observance of the rules of 
"Salmonia," their hoot fiiils, or lino breaks, whenever a 
trout of any siie has taken the birit. 

As the "wooden spoon" is not ronfinoil lo the male 
■ei, its influence often dooms the (au'idr part of Ibe 
creation to a series of troubles and veiatiixis. Its 
victims are Tery untortunate in their domestie aflairi ; if 
they get a good aervaat, she is sure to marry away ; if 
they wash at home, it always rains at the lime; if Ihey 
bars a diuner-pany, the wcalbet is hot and thuadery, 
thalt eustaids are sour, a little soot falls into the soup, 
and fish it eitraTagantly dear. Ths china of these 
unb^y woniea appears more brittle than their otigh- 
bour'si their gown* seem to possess a magnetic quality far 
ublesilfa glass of port wine is thrown over at table, you 
I not ask wbase dress has been spoiled; and If tbey 
a walk, nnprovided with an nmhreUa, no barometer 
is rK|Uired totell you it will rain. When inrited to a 
particularly pleasant party, they catch cold and cannot 
In early life, they are subject to spraining their 
le just before a ball, and to splitting a shoe when 
they are about to daux with the man they prefer. At 
dinner they are geaersiUy placed between aged clergymen 
and persevering gourmands, boros take a &ncy lo Ihem, 
incorrigible old bachelors bestow their tedioosness upon 
tJiem, and they are apt to fall in love with half-pay 
onaign* and country curates. 

Behold, on the contrary, the hippy man who with a 
"tQTcr spoon " in bis month, dances tbrougb iifo to the 
pleaiaiit mosic of Dame Fortune I His uncles an al! 
obildlasi, nobody will matry bis aunts ; bo sends a basket 
of game lo a opricious old miser, and is rewarded by a 
legacy of £10,nOO; ho preiu^hos a sermon bofcro a lady 
of (luality, and gela a rich roctory; ha bnys worthless 
1, and the neil yewthere is a rage for building upon 
hi: writes to bis agent lo purchase mining shares, uid 
tha bttter miscarries. It he b a physician, be is called b 

Ct a* his patient's itianrdor takes a Atvuutabla tarn ; if 
li a lavrycr, his cUenta happen lo be in the right ; it 
be is a naturalist, nondescripts reward his most carelins 
ah| if be sports with a friend, the bird* always rise 
lie side. Uislory and biography occasionally furoiidi 
nth asamplcs of Ihia peculiarly Gtvonred race^ JiTr. 
WMtUnglon waa eridently one of them, whoee ttry cat 
proved a eoorce of riches; so was the gentleman who. 



worn out by a painfnl disorder, attempted to eonunit 
suicide, opeued an inward impotthimie, and was cored; 
the Persian condemned to lose his tongue, on whom tJie 
operation was so performed [hat it merely removed an 
impediment in his sjieecb; the piUDter who produced an 
effect he had long aimed at in vain, by throwing bis 
brush at his pictoro in a fit of impatience and despair. 






le besieged the town 



nf Basbire, and had iho gates blown open for h 
the wall overthrown by the first discharge of a aitty-eight 
pounder, which the inhabitants iired to prevent his 
■pjiroacb. Who can doubt that if these ioditidu^ had 
been born with "wooden spoons" in their infant mouths. 
tbdr fute wouid have been very different ? Wbittington'i 
eat would have turned out no mousor, the sword gone 
throngh the sick gentleman's heart, the tongne been 
extracted to the very root, the painting irrecoverably 
spoiled, and the general repulsed with the loss of a 

There arc not many persons, honcicr, thus imchange- 
ably favoured or persecuted by Fortune ; her fickleness 
is in genera] occasionally experienced even by the most 
beloved of her children, and it ia said that, " Every dog 
has his day, and every man hil hour." There are some 
proverbs still more cheering — "After cionds come clear 
weather," and " Many a rainy morning t 
day," seem lo imply that those who Iiave danced a good 
many quodtillea to the dull double bass and croaking 
bag-pipe of poverty and misfortune, have every reason to 
expect that they shall »oon have their turn in tripping to 
more lively music. 

The prosperous \iaj in general little attention lo these 
maxims, but lo Ibe [wor and unsuccessful they donhtless 
afford considerable comfort. They walch for tbo lucky 
honr when the wheel is to torn, the sky lo clear ; they 
chixtr their adversitf by its distant beams, lliey keep, 
their hands ready to seize tho oar, and shift lite tail 
wlienerer "tho tide in their atbirs" anlvcs which is 
to " h»d on to fortnne." 



PHEPARATIONS FOR PLEASURB OB, A 
PIC-NIC. 

{Ca»claii4 (tern ftfi SO^}, 
They were again at the very point of starting, whan 
message was brought to Mrs. Snodgraas diat little 
Master Charles had cut his thumb dreadfully 1 What 
was to be done ? Mrs. Snodgrosa vowed she diouldn't be 
easy in her mind the whole day, unlera she knew the 
extent of the mischief; and as Ihey only lived iu En 
liqnare, and she coold be there and back again in twenty 
minutes, she would herself go see what really was the 
matter ; and away she went. Twenty minutes 1 During 
all Ibis time, Itagshaw— bat who would allcmpt r- 
describa anguish indescribable ? At length ho wi 
relieved by the return of Mrs. Snodgraesi but. to ll 
horror and consternation of himself, and of all prcsen . 
she introdnesd the aforesaid Master Charlee, an ugly, 
ill-tempered, bhibbering little brat of seven yc«™ old, 
wilh B bloated red face, scrubby while hair, and ted 



At length tho procession set out; the Bagshaws, 
'ucle John, and Jack Richard) bringing up Ihe res 
hackiiry-eOBch. 

Tbev were now fiMj on the rO»). 

" What a smell of girlick 1 " ncbamed Uncle JokO] 

itiaintoUrablel" 

"Drnrmel" said Mr. Richards, "do yon pereeivl 

} lis a fine Italian sausage I bought at Horet't. ai 
ly contribution. Wc shsll find il an excellent relish ii 
ic country j " and be exhibited his purchaae. envdoped 

"I'hal tbockiagl 'Ui a perfect uuiianoa I Pb< it 
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your pocket again, or throw it out at the wiudow." 
Mr. Richards preferred obeying the fiR>t command. 
* "Apropos of contributions. Uncle, have you brought 
your spoons ? " 

" Here they are," replied Uncle ; at the same time 
drawing from his pocket a parcel in size and form very 
closely resembling Mr. Richards's offensive contribution. 

On arriving at Westminster Bridge, they found the 
rest of the party already seated in the barge, hired for the 
occasion, and the first sound that saluted their ears was 
an intimation that, owing to their being two hours 
behind time (it was now past twelve,) they should hardly 
save the tide. " I knew it would be so/' said Bagshaw, 
with more of discontent than he hnd thought to experi- 
ence, considering the pains he had taken that every thing 
should be well-ordered. 

As Uncle John was stepping into (he boat, Richards, 
with great dexterity, exchanged parcels with him, 
putting tlie Italian sausage into Uncle John's pocket, 
and the spoons into his own ; enhancing the art of the 
raanoeu\Te by whispering to the Bogshaws, who with 
infinite delight had observed it, " Hang me but he shall 
have enough of the garlick ! " The old gentleman was 
quite unconscious of Uie operation, as Richards adroitly 
diverted his attention from it by giving him one of his 
fiftcetions pokes in the ribs, which nearly bent him double 
and drew a roar of laughter from every one else. 

Just OS they were pushing off, their attention was 
attracted by a loud howling. It proceeded from a large 
Newfoundland dog, which was standing at the waters 
edge. "Confound it!" cried Richards, "that's my 
Carlo ! He has followed me, unperceived, all the way 
from home ; I would not lose him for fiftypounds. I must 
take him back, pray put me ashore. This is very pro- 
voking, though he is a very quiet dog ? " There was no 
mistaking this hint. Already there were two nuisances 
on board. Master Charles and the Dutch pug ; but as 
they were to choose between Jack Richards with his dog, 
or no Jack Richards (or in other words, no " life and 
soul of the party "), it was presently decided that Carlo 
should be invited to a seat on the ham])ers, which were 
stowed at the head of the boat. Uncle John having first 
extracted from Mr. Richards an assurance that their new 
gue^t would lie there as still as a mouse. This complais- 
ance was amply rewarded by a speedy display of Mr. 
Richards' powers of entertainment. As they were fast 
approaching Vanxhall Bridge, the fair Corinna unrolled 
the music for which the servant had been dispatched with 
BO much haste. Miss Corinna screamed! "What was 
the matter ? " — " They had not sent the grand sccna 
from " Medea" after aU, but a wrong piece ! and the pains 
she had taken to be perfect in it ! "— " Could not Miss 
Corinna sing it from memory ? " — " Impossible ! " — 
"How careless of you, Corinna! then sing what they 
have sent." — " Why, ma*," said Corinna, holding up the 
unfortunate sheets, " why, bless me, ma', I can't sing 
the overture to * Der Freischutz ! ' " The difficulty of 
such a performance being readily admitted, Mr. Frederick 
Snodgrass declared himself " but too happy " to comply 
with the call for his concerto in five sharps, which stood 
next on the list ; and with the air of one well satisfied 
that an abundance of admiration and applause would 
reward his efforts, ho drew forth his flute, when, lo ! 
one of the joints was missing ! This accident was nearly 
ftital to the musical entertainments of the day ; for not 
only was the con(>erto thereby rendered impracticable, but 
" Sweet Bird," with the flute accompaniment obligato, 
was put hors tie combat. Disappointment having, by 
this, been carried to its uttermost bouncb, the announce- 
ment that two strings of the guitar had "gone" was 
received with an indifference almost stoical ; and every 
one was grateful to Miss Euphemia for so tcillingly under- 
taking (the whispered menaces of Lady Grouts being 
hnrd by nobody but the young lady herself) to do all 
that could be done under such untoward drcumstanoes. 



She would endeavour to accompany herself through a 
little ballad ; and thus it proceeded : — 

O leave mc (t^ang) to my sorrow, {twang twamg) 
"Dear me!" 

For my soul {twang) is heavy {twang) to day ; {tvcwug 

twang) 
*' I told you, mamma, I couldn't." 

O leave me (twang) 

" There's another string gone ! " 

and to-morrow {twang) 

" You see it is nothing without an accomiumiment/' 

These dark duuds (twang) 
"You really must excuse me;" and away went the 

guitar. 
^Ir. Claudius Bagshaw, now, for the first time, 
wondered how anything could fail, so much trouble 
having been taken to ensure success. Drawing forth 
tiis repeater, he a-hem'd! and just muttered, "Unac- 
countable ! Hem ! upon my word! One o'clock, and no 
pleasure yet ! " 

A dead silence occurred for some minutes ; when Jack 
Richards who had not for a long time perpetrated a joke, 
produced a harsh, brassy-toned, German eolina, and — 
" Blew a blast so loud and shrill," 



that the Dutch pug began to bark, Carlo to howl, and 
the other nuisance. Master Charles, to cry. Tlie German 
eolina was of it«elf bad enough, but these congn^gated 
noises were intolerable. Uncle John aimed a desperate 
blow with a large apple, which he was just about to bite, 
at the head of Carlo, who, in order to give his lungs 
fair play, was standing on all fours on the hampers. The 
apple missed the dog, and went some distance beyond 
him into the water. Mr. C^rlo, attributing to Uncle 
John a kinder feeling than that which actually prompted 
the i)roceeding, looked uiwn it as a good-natured ex- 
pedient to afibnl him an opportunity of adding his mite 
to the amusements of the day, by displaying a specimen 
of his training. Without waiting for a second hint, he 
plunged into the river, seized the apple, and paddling up 
to the side of the boat with the priKC triumpliantly 
exhibited in his jaws, to the consternation of the whole 
party, he scrambled in between Uncle John and his 
master, dropped the apple on the floor, distributed a 
copious supply of Thames' water amongst the affrig'ited 
beholders, squeezed his way through them as best as ho 
could, and, with an air of infinite self-sotisfadion, re- 
sumed his place on the hamjiers. 

For some time, the pic-nics pursued their way in 
solemn silence. At length, Bagshaw, perceiving that 
there would be very little pleasure if matters were allowed 
to go on in this way, exclaimed, "An intelligent observer, 
not imbued witii the knowledge of our intentions, would 
indicate us to bo a combination of perturlK?d spirits, 
rowed by Chnron across the river Tiber." 

In cases of this kind, the essential is to break the ice. 
Conversation was now resumed. 

Jack Richards was up again. " Come, what's done can't 
be helped ; but, upon my soul ! I am sorry at being the 
innocent cause of throwing cold water upon the party." 

" Too bad. Jack, to bring that Carlo of yours !" Carlo, 
perceiving that he was the subject of conversation, was 
instantly on his legs, his eye steadily fixed upon Uncle 
John, evidently expecting a signal for a second plunge. 
The alarm was general, and every tongue joined in the 
scream of " Lie down, 8ir I lie down !" 

Uncle John, whose nostrils had been more than once 
offended by the odour from his friend's garlick sausage, 
and who had on each and every such occasion vented an 
exclamation of disgust, to tho great amusement of Mr. 
Richards (who chuckled with delight to think of the 
exchange he had secretly effected), here, in the middle 
of the stream, resolved to rid himself of the annoyance^ 
Unperceived by any one, he gently drew the parcel from 
Richards' ooat-pocket, and let it drop into the water! 
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conld ac8ri»lj 
n liu incliiotion to Ui^h wlaad ; honever, he con- 
lliv«il to ueunie an air of initifrerence, uid whistlol put 
of B tunc. 

Arrived «t. Twickenham, the boafnwn were ordered to 
pull ap lo a bmutifal pieailow, doping down to Iht 
walBr'H rdgc. ' 'Twaa the vtny thing far lliemt In an 
inatoDl IKey wne all uhore; and tlie hampers nete 
ploi^ nrur k Ivge tnv, beneath whose B|irea>ling boughs 
they rcsolred to take Ibeir rural meal. The infentdon of 
eating and drinking is une of whii^li mucli may be lud 
both yiT) and coBj tJwC It if cifetaiTely vulgar wo at 
oneo admit ) but there ia thii in iU favour, that Ibe near 
pruapwt of H good dinner does much lowaida Ibe re- 
Htoration of aqspended harmony; and savage muAt be 
hii heart, liu very nature uncharitahlo and nnfcirgiting, 
who feel* no toorli of kindneis for, or lympathy with, 
Ilia fellaw-creaturDi at the sound uf tlio diuiier-bi'tl. The 
benelidal effect of the approarhing repaat was evident 
now. "Well." wid Bogahaw, "I knew our paiua and 
trouble wouhl be rewarded ; we ihail liave a pleajunt doy 
after all." 

They were joat preparing to 0|«n their own packages 
wlicn Bscrvanlranierunning toworda them. Begpardon, 
gentlemen ; dun't yuu tee that poat !" and lie direct<Ki 
Iheir attention to a sign-board bearing the boapitohle notice 
" that any person, or peraons, Unding to dine in those 
meadows, woutd be prosecuted." 

" But," said Bag^w, " what damage or deterioration 
of property can we poBsihly inflict?"— " Don't know, 
Hir; but Sir Gregory (iminpy does not like hla grvis to 
ba greased all over with ham and cliinken." Remon- 
ttrance waa in vain ; na they rc-emliarked their " pro- 
vender'' Olid tliemaelvea, and pullad farther up the river. 
Bagshaw looked at his repeater, and shook his head. 

The next place at which they attempted a landing was 
equally prohibited, though the prohibition appeared in 
tJie niore polite form of an invitation: "Tou bk re- 
quested nof lo dine here." 

At last, however, tliey diacoveied on undefended spot, 
and of this they took possession. Tbero waa no time to 
looe — they had had no pleamre yet — so Bagshaw entreat- 
ed that every one would " put hii shoulder lo tlio wheel, 
and be on the gui ra la." In an instant, a large heavy 
hamper woa landed, but, at in complianee with Bagahaw's 
request, every ono did aomethiug to Aeip. a scene of 
nmfbaion was the consequenee, and numerous pieces of 
crockery went invalided ere the cloth was properly spread, 
BDd Ibe diohea, plates, and gUistea distrihated. But for 
tha feait. Mr. Snodgrass'a basket woi opened, and out 
of it were taken four remarkably fine chickena, and a 
longut — uncooked 1 There was but one mode of ac- 
I'ounting fur this trifling omission. Mr. Snodgms/a 
Betty was a dowudghE matter-of-fact iicrson. who obeyed 
orders to Ibe very tetler. Having been told, the evening 
before, to get four fine rhirkens /or rooatlng. together 
with a tongue, and to iiock tbom, next morning, in a 
basket, sho did so literally and strictly) bat. aa ilie l>ad 
received no distinct orders to drew Ibeni, lo have done 
BO iba would bavH deemed on iinpertitient departure from 
her inttruetuna. Well; since people In • high state of 
civiliiation. like Mr. Clandiua Bogahaw and bia friends, 
cannot eat raw rhiakons, Ibey did the only thing they 
COuM under Iha liiramu^aaa — they grutubled exceed- 
ingly, and ]iiillheni baHiagnltiinlolhc basket. Tbbwasa 
serious di-dndion in the inportant point of quantity, and 
Uncle John frit a slight touch of remona st having 
thrown, as ho thought, ni* (Mend's Italian taoaage into 
the lliames. However, there was still prorUion ' 
ganisDn. But the run nf luck in Dventi, aa at a game of 
whlM, may he against yon ; and whan it is so, be asaored 
■hat human prudenoo olid foredghl tremarkuhle aa even 
Mr*. Honhaw'a, who bospoke brr pigoont seven weeks 
Mbtw tha wanted tliem), '■ ■ "" 



veil but litUe. Wlien the 



ackages were first stowed in the hoal, the plgeoa-]^ 
las inailvertently placed at tlic bottom, and everythhig 
else, finishing with tho targe heavy hamper of craekery> 
ilh Carlo on that, upon it ; so that when it was taken 
[I it appeared a chaotic mass of pie-crust, broken ehint, 
igeon.a, brown paper. I>eer-3teak, ^ga, and straw ! "Now 
lis is enough to provoke a sunt," said Bngshaw, After 
minute cuunination, he declared the pic to be "■ e. 
plete squash," and tTiat nobody could venture to 
it but Dt the imminent risk of being choked. 
neit basket was opened. Tilings were not altogether 
in n desperate state, ilr. Wrench's ham wai in perfect 
order, and that, with Miss Snnbbleston's salad, and some 
bread and — . Could itbc possible ! Alter so mudi pre- 
paration, and Mr. BagshaVa committee of " provender" 
to boot, that no one should have tliongbt of so obvious 
u requisite aa bread ! There would not be time to sapd 
Mr. Bagshaw to Twickenham town to procure some, for 
it was getting late ; and If they lost the tide, they ihould 
be on the water till oiidnight, and they did not like The 
appenrnnce of (he sky, which was by no means so blue as 
it bad hitherto been- However, the want of Invod did 
not much signifr; they could make a shift with Miss 
Snnbbleston's biscuit and pound-cake?. But Uncle Julin 
did not come ont on an cirursion of pleasure to mako 
shift; no more did Bagsliaw. nor more did any of the 
others. There was nolhing else to he done i so where ia 
Miss Hnobbleston's basket ? And where Is Muster Charles ? 
Gracious ! Don't be alarmed, the precious rarity is in no 
danger. He was soon discovered behind a tree, whither 
he had dragged the fruit and cakes, and was engaged, . 
with all his might and main, in an endeavour, with a 
piece of stick, M force nut an apple. In this attempt, 
as it woa presently seen, the Interesting child had cracked 
a bottle, the contents of which— merely a preparation of 
oil. vinegar, and mustard, for the salad — were quietly 
dribbling through the pound-cakes, bismitt, and fruit. 
Similar aspirations lo tliose which had lal«ty been so 
cordially eipreased fbr the Dutch pug. scic now most 
devoutly formed in behalf of Master Charles. " This 
comes of people bringing their plagney brats with them," 
said Unde Toby. 

While this scene was going on. Joi-k Richards, per- 
ceiving that the service of the table was incomplete, 
bethought him' of Uncle John's filter-handled knives Bnd 
forks, and spoons. He felt first in one pocket, than in 
the other ; then he ran down to search the boat, then he 
rummaged the baskets. " Jack, my boy," luOlooed 
Undo John. " don't trouble yourself, you'll never 
fAolagain."— "What, Sir?"— ■■ I oould not bear the 
smell of it any longer, so 1 slily drew it out of ; 
pocket, and let it fall Into the Thoniea." 
here Uncle John chuckled, and looked about him 
applause. " Bless me. Sir I Don't say to — why — blou 
my heart! — you don't know! — before we got into "' 
boat, I put the nuiage into your jiockel, and your 
of cutlery intu my own!" 'There was a general burst of 
laughter against Uncle John. He turned as pale as — itay, 
paler than anything that has ever yet been dragged into 
the comparioon; for an iostajit he stood stock-still, t*— 
thrusting hi* hand iuto hla pocket, drew forth the un, 
tniiate subttitnle, and dashed it violently to the grou 
He next buttoned his eoat from the bottom to the lop, 
palled down his cufls, whimpered to Ids no-longer-admired 

Jack Richards, " You shall hear from mc, Mr. 

and saying alotid to Bagshaw, " This come* of your ci 
founded pariy of phaaure, Sir." Away be went, and 
relumed to town ouUide a Twickenham coach, reaolvlnc 
by the way to coll out tial Mr. Richards, and to eject 
the Bagthaws from the snug corner they held in hii last 



This ei|iliMion seemed to have baidsbed pleasure for 
that day. They were all. mon> or less, out of humour i 
and instead of making Ibe hiril of things, aa they had 
bttlurto done, they now made the wont of Ihem. 
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Thomas's hamper of his choice wine (which, by-the-bye, 
he purchased at a cheap shop for the occasion) was 
opened ; and slices of liam were cut with their only knife 
and fork. Jack Richards tried to be facetious, but it 
would not do. He gave Bagsliaw a poke in the ribs, 
which was received with a very formal — "Sir, I must 
beg ." To Mr. Wrench, junior, he said, " You have 



not spoken much to-day, but you have made amends for 
your science — d'ye take ? — Youf ham is good, though 
your tongue is not worth much.'' Instead of laughing, 
Mr. Wrench simpered eomething about " impertinent 
liberties," and " satisfaction." On being invited by Sir 
Thomas to a second glass of his " old East India," he 
said that one was a dose — had rather not double tho 
Cape : and at the first glass of Champagne, he inquired 
whether there had been a plentiful supply of gooseberries 
that year. In short, whether it were that the company 
know not how to appreciate his stylo of wit and plea- 
santry, or that he was in reality a very dL^greeable 

person ; the fact is that . But hold 1 Let us say 

nothing ill of him. 

As we have said, they now leemed resolved to make 
the worst of everything ; the grass was damp, the gnats 
were troublesome. Carlo's nose was in every body's face, 
Cupid's teeth at everybody's calves, and Master Charles 
was ill of too many sour apples; it was growing late, 
and no good could come of sitting longer in the open air. 
They re-embarked. By the time they reached Putney it 
was pitch dark, and the tide was setting against them. 
They movetl on in mute impatience, for there was a 
slight sprinkling of rain. It now fell in torrents. Master 
Cluirles grew frightened, and screamed, Cupid yelped, 
and Carlo howled. Accompanied the rest of the way by 
these pleasing sounds, at one in the morning (two hours 
and a luUf later than they liad intended, they arrived at 
Westminster stairs, dull, dreary, drowsy, discontented, 
and drenched. 

How this day's excursion failed of being " the plea- 
•antest thing that ever was," after the pains, trouble, 
labour, inconvenience, and bodily suffering he had 
endured to make it so, ^Ir. Claudius Bagshaw, with all 
his literature, science, and philosophy, is still utterly at 
a loss to discover ; but ho is resolved to renew the experi- 
ment once again, on the twenty-fourth of August next en- 
suing ; and to secure an additional chance in favour of its 
success, he will commence his preparations at Christmas. 

LIGHT LITERATURE. 

We live in an age of emancipation. The rules of think- 
ing and acting which governed our grandfathers, have no 
dominion over us. The introduction of steam has made 
life an almost perpetual motion. Thousands that for 
years had never strayed ten miles from their own home, 
have been brought into full acquaintance "with the 
manners of many men and many cities." A steam-boat, 
like Love, has wings, or at least has paddles which answer 
the same purpose, and cut through space vrith equal 
celerity. Tlie spread of energetic and universal exdte- 
ment is visible in all directions. The impulse extends to 
all the social relations of lifis ; friends living a hundred 
miles apart, and whose only communication was through 
the post-ofRce, now start off by railway, after a leisurely 
breakfast, and are enwonocd in the diidng-room of their 
destination in good time for dinner. AH this rapidity of 
movement is fertile in consequences. Tho value of time 
is calculated by infinitesimal quantities. W> are made to 
see so clearly the quantity of business that may be dis- 
patched in a given period, and how deeply the question 
of profit and loss may be affected by the loss of a few 
precious moments, that every cause of delay becomes a 
tax upon our patience. The adage that "what is deferred 
is not lost" is clean swept firom the register of experience, 
•a. being nnsnited, as in truth it is, to the new law ot 
locomotion. 

I do not purpose at present to investigate the good or the 



evil of this mighty revolution. It is of no use to philoso- 
phize ; for were I to wear down my pen to the stump, I 
should never make the world ono whit the wiser. But 
thoro is one result of this law of progress well worth 
remarking. The race of deeply-read scholars is fast 
disappearing ; I speak of that class which in pant times 
consumed the midnight oil, readers who pored over their 
folios till sunrise, and whose lucubrations were said to 
smell of the lamp. Now, is there anything surprising in 
their disappearance. The descendants of these black- 
lettered book-worms aro to be found now in the cata- 
logue of /et beaux espriis. A few hours on a railway 
mill enable them to join their friends in a shooting-party 
on the moors ; or if they have a taste for foreign travel, 
a commodious and well-built steamer will speed them 
within sight of the Pyramids in less time than it would 
take to get through three octavo volumes. Who, having 
all this enjoyment in perspective, and a purse within 
reach of it, can be expected to sit down to hard study ? 
Such self-sacrifice cannot reasonably be expected. We 
must be cast in a new mould before it can be looked for. 

In every rank, and in e\Try occupation, light literature 
has become the order of the day. In all that we do, and 
in all that we leave undone, the expenditure of time is 
taken into the account. Book-knowledge is slow of 
acquirement ; the great demand is for that kind of know- 
ledge wliich can be made available in the every-day 
business of life ; which enlarges our field of observation, 
and keeps our faculties on the alert. In these days, our 
intellectual food mui^t be easy of digestion, and must be 
served up like pancakes — ^hot and hot. Weekly journals, 
I)amphlet«, magazines, reviews, articles which have the 
cream of literature on the surface, and may be easily 
skimmed — ^these aro tho commodities in demand. To a 
shnrp-sighted observer, all the world is a college; he 
gathers Instruction from all that is going on before him ; 
his associates and their tactics sharpen his faculties from 
hour to hour, and improves his associates for the whole 
of life. Whatever intelligence we seek for must be given 
with telegraphic expedition. Even a double number of 
the TVmer is deemed a nuisance ; ono half is left unread, 
and the other half is impatiently hurried over. In the 
senate and at the bar, speeches must be short ; nothing 
prosy is endurable. Even in the church, a long sermon 
brings on drowsiness ; no strength of devotion, in these 
degenerate days, can hold out against it. I must confess, 
on my own part, to a great predisposition to this sort of 
ennui. Charles Lamb, whose inimitable essays of " Elia " 
are a casket of jewels, though he loved an old fulio of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, of Fullcr^s Worthies, and of 
other goodly volumes, that give evidence of the thousand 
thumbs that have turned over their pages, and handed 
them dovm, doubled down and dog's-eared, to the delight 
of posterity, had nevertheless a strong relish for lighter 
reading, whenever chance threw it in his way, as the 
graphic manner in which he thus describes this enjoy- 
ment vrill testify: — "Coming to an inn at night, 
having ordered your supper, what can be more delightful 
than to find lying in the window-seat, left there time out 
of mind by the carelessness of some former guest, two 
or three numbera of the old ' Town and Country Maga- 
zine,' with its amusing tdte-a-t^te pictures, ' The Royal 

Lover and Lady G ,' 'The melting Platonic and 

tho old Beau,' and such like antiquated scandal .' Would 
you exchange it, at that time and in that place, for a 
better book ?" 

When I speak of light literature, it is hardly necessary 
to say, that I do not use the phrase as implying that sort 
of reading which furnishes mere amusement. The term 
" literature" embraces that class of periodical publications 
which are calculated to invigorate the intellect- without 
fatiguing it, and which, while they furnish in the variety 
of the articles they afford that reUxation the mind 
requbes, allure it at the same time to the study and 
contemplation of physical and moral truth. Timodt. 
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HAD TASTE, 

TiiEHB b™ ffw tain* of feproirhfiJ ifDsum more 

genmll]' pliyed Ehu(t1e-i«ck witli in lbs world, than the 

rt-Tttdj u'u^n at a Iwl luUr. One portion of todiily 

lis il fmm till- bsKlfdonr of iU own pciliirtibililj 
apoti luiotlier, wliioh. in luro, m ffMily lielivCTl it berk, 
df eonrBB repixlUitiag Ihennelvo* (tl ■pproximition lo u 
unniTiilile s dutinclion. 

Tliore are na nuin; Tuietiei of bad tuts in life u 
llicn) ore iegreee of humui conduct, each shspe of it 
clinging la iti poiaesMr u teniRiouil]' 03 his fainiliar 
hibits. Mill going buna-ill -hnnil with lila outward bearing. 

We hold good and bad tmto to lie mere sjnonyme* 
fo[ guod and bad beharioiiij tlie flnt, the Ipgiliuial* 
appertaining of an edac&tFi) mind, and a gentlemanly 
deporrinent, u natunl to the toil ofoullivahon, as Innate 
rectitude of conduct to tho gentleman ( and the other, 
■9 ftrmiy wedded to the toBiie parceptiona and ToJgar 
long of the ill-bred and llUlirate. 

AMxirding to the modem acceptation of the words, 
lliani is a Isate in everf thing a man tajs, perfoims, or 
ma drMsei in ; in fact, it is hot another term for the 
"mind" an iBdindoal evinces in the general and par- 
licnlar rircnrnttanoM of every-dny life. And ua it is by 
' e pnfbrmance of triria] items that the diaiKwitioa of 

e he*rt is readiest seen, (he taslo a roan or wotoan 

inces in their general outward commerce with the 
world, may be (alien u ■ Tety tolerable indra of Ibe 
mental harmony within ; for il is as impouihle for a 
Nfinad intellect to express itself coarsely, u Kir a vulgar- 
mindad man to estimalo the delicacy of a refined nenti- 

id tMto is a phrase generally uied, bat by no means 
genenlly ondorstood, for nvery cUsa and sptlion of 
society put Ibeir own construction upon its signification; 
and what is bad tasto in ono order of people, is tJiB 
mit of becoming beaaty in another. The red 
bandana for the neck is exquisitely chaste in the eyes of 
a Mol-heaicr'B mistress ; while the tome glaring appen- 
dage round the ibroat of a gentleman would be deno- 
minatcd by other society ai tho acme of thing and 
ntlgarity. 

A man, in onr estimation, has no more right to go: 
■olodima in di'ess than in behsTiour ; both offend 
illy, the one (he eye and harmony of taste, and the 
DiJwr. oar self-mpect and moral conditian. One cen 
bis Irlond for his bad taste, in aiking a coqneting n 
qiutlians aboat her Ute husband : while another make* 
loorning calls in tartan trowsCTS and waistcoat, and 
t white hat and black band. Such a magpie liarh . 
Dflaring a lady his arm. mmmils a> great a breach of 
good taste, as the other with his mat a prapot qucatii 

There is an old and trite saying, that ercrythlng in 
life baa two ttdea, A«m a house to an argameni ; bnt in 

is Instance, tho rale is out of joint, for the lariatiaa of 
bad taste set so meagn* a diviaion at defiance, and a 
mnltiplied as the individoals to whom the tern) is a 
as a reproach. 

Bellere M, reader, that bad test*, tilie moat aentiments, 
la only relaUTe. Tlie anctooai morsel* of ■ stranded 
whale ore m dtJloata riandi lo the palate of ■ Kaml*- 
chalhan aristocnt. aa tb* breoal of an ortolan to the 
beauty of Hay fair. Bach treuld repodiato with disgust 
the aliment of the other. 

The mother who can calmly bay a string of tape ia 
measure the corpse of her own ami, aitd carry the diiuan- 
■ 1 tions to the Bodeitakw; or, the nan who can parfonn 
It the dealb-hed rites, and make his own brothw'* ailfio, 
may appear inslaneea of the acme of bad taste lotba balk 
of wdcty: yet to nlhers. numerous as Icify Jnno, tho art 
of Doa fir both bears notjilng tn Its aspect beyond thi 
pal* of MmmcndoUon. To ptaach lo such of taste am 
ileUncy of freUng, wouU alicU mily luoks of admiralloi 
and lerme of morval at your olfjeetion. 

Yet. lo the saUiaaiBa clasa. the idea of lenhig the 



rices of drslli to menials and hired B«<ulaiiti, would be 
itimstcd na the highest breach of nature anil decorum. 
Who then shall deoids between (he two — which is bad 

To rlo!e (he eyes, and give » leeml* comfort to the 
appnrcl of the deail, is porerty'i holiest touch of nature. 
"■ ' istcn from the quivering soul, and in ilnrk chambers 
pour out die tears of sensitivo regrel, while slranger 
liands prepare the weeds of sepnlchro, is the DDursn 
■'.at affluenee assigns to Bolemn sorrow. 

Tlie patrician inie drives Ihroagh the land with tbe 
proclamation of four horsei, and white favonn, asliing 
the many-eyed world lo stare at her blushes ; while the 
plebeian maid goes at the dusk of dsy with unostenta- 
tious niodi'Sty to her new-found home, at once installed 
mistreas and wife I Again, nre luk, nMch is the belter 



I treat with sparing liand and cleanly 
to nn, defective taste oF those wlioso 
feelings we da not share, and of whose sentiments we are 
Ignorant, and wdgb tlia taste, good or bad, of others 
with the truest balance of Imparliality, lalher than 
remorsclculj sweep down peculiarities we do not onder- 

ind, with (he Turksheiul of our long-ilialted ceniure. 

Mankind in general judge us vaguely ol every class but 

cir own »s of (hom ilhmitable tracts that lie beyond 
the belt of our African knowledge. Tlic ebon hpa of a 
Hottentot Juliet are aa redolent of kissing Inielinias to 
her sable Romeo, ae the molt Hebe oioulh of paler 
beauty to tho impaasioned youth of northern regions. 
Wc cannot then bo too chary in oar eondemnntirm of the 
taste of others, not knowing bow aHensive our own habits 
may appear to tbe Tery persons wc Bonitctnn. 

Vhstevej difficulties there may be in defining limits, 
and giving definition to a bad taste, there can be no ques- 
tion of cavil as to what conatitules its more graceful 
antagonist; fiir good (aslo can have but one interpreta- 
tion ; it requb'cs no language to oapress it, for it is of 
that univeiwil hieroglyph, that tbe moat barbarous and 
(he most polished of ^1 nations and times can read as 
legibly ts the a«iiccts of the heavens a gentle deport- 
ment and an innate delicacy of soul. Possessed of these, 
good taste can never err, for they are (he help and 
compass of all sortal commerce ; the one conducting, 
while the other directs the human mind Ihnmgh Ihc 
channels of life, and past tbe rocks of vnlgar habit, and 
the shoal:! of a really bad taste. W. Uii-i.TAnn. 



Su-oin't Xnglith ilelndln. Longmans ft Co. 
We have great ph^ssdje in inlrodudng (o the notice of 
our readers a collection of songs and lyrical pieces, hr 
Charhn Swain, the wdl-lmown author of " The Ifind. 
and one of England's sweetest bards. Ilo belongs to tho 
noble brotherhood of poets wlu} sing divinely of the 
divine in man, and nho, oppcaling to all that is best and 
highest In human nature, promote virtue and truth by 
the infiuence of love alone. If such are Iho moral 
regenerators of the world, and as rivers, In tbeir deep anrl 
noiseless Row purify and enrich the lend, so do their 
streams of harmony and hwe puri^ and invigorate the 
heart aiul mind. But ae a good thing Carries it! own 
recommendation, wo will only select some tbw of Ibesa 
mclinlirs. as Inalancca of the l^h anil healthy frcling 
whii^h pervades them tbrougboot, eonfidnil that Ihesa few 
will leinptio further • more Intimate acq;iuiDtanro with 
the book iDelf:— 
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Take the vorM a* it m ! if the surface lie •hiniaj, 

XeVr f tir up the M-dinient hidden beluw '. 
There's viMluin in this, but there's none in repininf 

O'tr chinft which can rarelv lie mended, ve kaom ! 
There's beauty around us, which let us 'njor ; 

And chide not, unless it maj be with a ki*s ; 
ThAUgh Karth's not the Heaven we thought when a bof. 

There's something to live fur, if U*cn as it is ! 
Take the world aw it is ! with its smika and ita aorrow. 

Its lore and its friendship— its fainehood and truth— 
Itn schemes that depend on the breath of to-morrow ! 

lu hopes which paM by like the dreams of our youth. 
Yet. oh ! whilst the light of affection mar »hine, 

The heart in itself hath a fountain of blia» ! 
In the wont there's some spark of a nature INvine, 

And the wisest and bext take the vor!d me it is ' 

TIME TO MK. 
Hme to me this truth hath taught, 

Tis a truth that's worth revealing ; 
More <MErcnd from want of thought. 

Than from any want of feeling. 

If advice we would conrcy, 

Tliere's a time wc should convey it ; 
If we've but a word to nav, 

There's a time in which to say it I 
Many a beauteous flower decays. 

Though we tend it e'er so much, 
Something secret on it pre]rs, 

Wliich no human aid can touch ! 

So. in many a loving ftreaitt. 

Lies some canker-grief concealeil, 
That if touch'd, is more oppre^ned, 

I^ft unto itAclf— b healed ! 

Uft, unknowingly, the tongue 

Touches on a chord so aehing. 
That a word, or accent wrong, 

Pains the heart almost to breaking. 

Many a tear of wounded pride. 

Many a fault of human blindncii*. 
Had been soothed, or tum'd a^ide, 

Hy a quiet voire of kindness ! 

Time to me this truth hath taught, 

"fin a truth tluit's worth repealing ; 
More offend from want of thought, 

'llian from any want of feeling. 

THE THREE CALLERK. 
Mom ralleth fondly to a fur l>o^, straying 

'Mid golden meadows, rich with clover dew ; 
She calls— but he still thinks of nought, save plasnng ; 

And so she smiles, and waves him an adieu ! 
WhiNt he, still merry with his flowery store, 
l>eems not that Mora, sweet Mom ! returns no more. 

Noon Cometh— but the boy, to manhood growing. 
Heeds not the time— he sees but one sweet form. 

One young fair face, from bower of jasmine glowing. 
And all nis loving heart with blisa is w«rm ; 

So Noon, unnotic'd seeks the western shore, 

And man forgets that Noon returns no more ! 

Night tappeth gently at a casement gleaming 
With the thin fire light, flick'ring nint and low, 

lly wliich a grey-hair'a man is sadly dreanoing 
O'er plMBorea gone, as all life's pleaaorea go ; 

Night oalla him to her, and he leaves his door, 

Silent and dark,— and he returns no more. 

Whilst on tho subject of Swain's poetry wc cannot 
refrain from quoting, for the benefit of those to whom 
it may bo unknown, a song full of true Christian spirit 
and benevolence : — 

LET us LOVE ONR ANOTHER, 
fjct us love one another, — ^not long may we star, 
In this bleak worid of mouminsr some droop while 'tis day, 
Others fade in their noon, and few linger till ere ; 
Oh, there breaks not a heart but leaves some one to grieve ! 
And the fondest, the puieat, the truest that met. 
Have still found the need to forgive and forget ! 
Then, oh i though the hopes that we nouriwhed decay, 
Let lu love one another as long as we stay ! 

There are hearts, like the i%T, though all be decayed. 
That it seemed to clasp fondly in sunlight and shade ; 
No leaves droop in sadness, still gaily they spread, 
Undimm'd 'midst the blighted, the lovely, and dead ; 
But the mistletoe clings to the oak, not in part. 
But with leaves closely round it— the root in its heart ; 
Ki'ists but to twine it— imbibe the aame dew— 
Or to fall with lU lov'd oak. and perish there too ! 

Thus, let's tore oae another 'midat aonows the wcmt, 
Unaltered and fond, as we lo?>d at the first ; 
Though the false wine of pleaaorc may change and forsake, 
And the liright love el wealth into parades break, 
There are some sweet affectiona that wealth cannot boy. 
That clin^ but still eloaer when sorrow draws nigh. 
And reinain with ua yet, though all else pan away ; 
Thos, let'a lore one mother aa long as we atay I 
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Ir a man will begin with certainties, he shall end in 
doubt ; but if he will be content to begin with doubts^ 
he shall end in certainties. 

A rsR must hare preceded an abuse. 

Some rhararters are like bubbles, so delicate as to be 
directed by a breath; others more rigid and compressed, 
like metallic balls, need violence to impel them : the 
first so gentle, are yet too Tolatile for reliance; the 
others inertly obstinate, become in their very passiveness 
active ill. 

Nature b the soul of art. 

Curious Title. — ^A book was printed during the time 
of Cromwell with the following title : — ** Eggs uf charity, 
layed by the chickens of the covenant, and boiled with 
the water of divine love. Take ye and eat.*' 

Wi: should promote our happiness by acxjuiring a 
certain respect for the follies of mankind ; for there are 
so many fools whom the world entitles to regard, whom 
accident has placed in heights of which they are 
unworthy, that he who cannot restrain his contempt or 
indignation at the sight, will be too often quarrelling with 
the disposal of things to relish that sliare wliich l* 
allotted to himself. 

Good nature, like a bee, collects honey from every 
herb. Ill nature, like a spider, sucks poison from the 
sweetest flower. 

There is one misfortune unhappily attendant on 
people ^ith vivid imaginations; when they have formed 
their projects of future hai)piness, they are too apt to 
neglect the means of securing it ; they build themselves 
a palace in the future, and allow the cottage they possess 
to crumble into dust; instead of ploughing in the 
autumn, and sowing in the spring, they already reap 
in imagination. 

There is a medium between a foolish security and an 
unreasonable distrust. 

It is a dull and hurtful pleasure to have to do with 
people who admire us, and approve of all we say. 

The paleness of death is more lovely than the paleness 
of sorrow. 

How small a number are there of the comparatively 
few favoured by capricious fortune, who do not, with an 
obstinate ingratitude for the benefits bestowed upon 
them, throw Ufo's best and dearest treasures in a vain and 
often fruitless chase aft«r blessings often existing in 
imagination! Even when tangible and attained, they 
serve only to show their inefficiency for happiness ; and, as 
if in revenge for this, we often observe but small posses- 
sors of the world's best treasures enjoying a content and 
happiness beyond all price, vainly grasjied at by fortune's 
more brilliant favourites. 

A WORD spoken pleasantly it a large spot of sunshine 
on a sad heart. 

Where education has been entirely neglected or 
improperly managed, we see the worst passions ruling 
with uncontrolled and incessant sway. Good sense de- 
generates into craft, and anger rankles into malignity, 
llestraint, which is thought most salutary, comes too late, 
and the most judicious admonitions are urged in vain. 

Fictitious representations of what is praiseworthy 
ore useful for preparing the mind of man to act in real 
life. Yet fiction itself has boundaries, which sound and 
sober sense has a right to prescribe, but which the acute- 
ness of feeling, and the vigour ot haej in men of genius, 
are apt to overleap. 

Printed and PnUiahed for tha Proprietor, by John Owkn CLJiaai, 
(of No. 9, Hemingfbni Tmaee. Sail, in the Parish of St. Maiy, 
Islington, in the Connrrof lllddleae:iO at his Printing Ofilet 
No. a, Kaqoet Court, neet WiMt, in the Parish of St. Bridt' 
in the Gitj of Undoa. SaMnday, August 4, 1840. 
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THE GREAT QUESTION OF E.\GGED SCHOOLS. 

Wkrji ft foreigner to inquire of na whj, ttmidsl much 
that is uDwiK ruid needing remcdj, the mnnl, Eocial. tmd 
cnu9cqucnll;, religioas prngros of tbin grcnt country ia 
a more sabstaiitia] and certEia thing than (he amne ptagreii 

nnhesilmtingly wnwer — broanse iro are st tlua moment 
the raoit lesious in rifecting such refunns aa will, more 
or less, iiidircctlj strengthen, puri^, nnd chriatinniie the 
great basis of onr >oclal fabric. Other countries ma; be 
mentioned, perhaps, as chowing lor greater progress on 
ft giTcn pcunt — as education in some cantons of Svitaer- 
land and States of America, but, in no other country 



world, I. 






rlianlagos to work agninit than onrselvca, do we see 
many efficient ageaU brought into force to ftinelionte 
the gmeral ronriition of the population. It is true, this 
is ■ stale of things new in the worlil's history, for 
Uthcrto it bw Iwen the ciriliution of cluavi, not of tbu 
gTFOt moss which form the gnundwork of communities ; 
though, without this fouaduion be strengthened, and 
its moral and religious condition broadened out, civili- 
ution ia a shadow, and a fiction uaclcss to nny sub- 
Blontial end. But the consequent resolt of our own 
higher and middle-clan progre» for Ihe lut aiity years, 
fts BO ably prrored by Mr. Maraulay, and by a masa of 
parliamentary ciideaco on various criminal and edu- 
cational queationa, it, that bavins oursrlies ao for ad- 
Tanccd, we are beginning to judiciously openite upon 
that section of society which trill must largely contribute, 
through its moral, social, and religious improiement, to 
make another century, of English civiliEslion and Chris- 
tianity, a glory to itaelf and a pattern lo the world. We 
clearly foresee that the eiperimentt in progress upon this 
mora], educational, and phyaical condition of tbo utassea 
will elicit higher and more comprehensiTO truths for the 
guidance of fiiture legislators, than any yet brought lo 
tight by the progreas of buniBn knowledge. 

In tmtb, therefore, the conception of the plan of 
Ragged Sehoolt, and their gradual success in this 
country, is one of the highest tests which could hc'given 
of ft ostional progreaa at once substantial and hopeful ; 
for unfortiuialeiy, hilbotn, it has happened that, where- 
•TSf fhere has been * nrniiii*,w;K,>^ », 



especially Glasgow, Liverpool, BunninghaiD, and Man- 
chester, surprise at llie circumstance, or invectiTS against 
any of the known sources of the evil, should give place to 
honeet plrosure, that this is the first nation, and the lirst 
age, to bring into use any real or efficient means of 
improvement. It is said by some that to bestow a 
degree of proridence and edncatton upon these children ia 
UDJuat to the working classe*, to the thriving, toiling, 
lionciit man and woman, who only throngb onremitlcnl 
isbonr, and often not then, give their children any 
degree of education ; that we, in fact, bestow a premium 
upon profligacy and idleness. But this objection ia 
untrue every way ; to the working ciosaca themselves, to 
their children, and to tbat honest sense of self-depend- 
ence, decency, and estitnatioii of nntamiBhed honesty, 
which we sincerely believe is growing np amongst them. 
Unfortunately, in dealing with this question, we have no 
choice ; we must either educate or punieb, we must ntber 
lessen the amount of evil or increase it; which ia beat 
and chenpeat, onr bitter eiperience has at length taught 
Da. " Never let it be forgotten " saya the Filth Annual 
Report oflhe Ragged School Union, "that these acboola 
were instituted for that class who were debarred, by their 
debased and filthy conditioD, from all other 



instruction and improvement, for that class w 
existing school would oi 
that class ■ ' 



ts walla ; for 
Mched- 



, as to render thorn unRt to 
oilier class of our juvenile population ; for that class who 
ore largo enough to occupy all our eilbrts irithont 
interfering with those who are already provided for." 
Considering that this extensive class are Ibe children of 
convicts, either transported or in prison at home, of 
thicvei not in custody, of tbo lowest mcndiouit* and 
tramps, of worthless drunken parents — such constituting 
a large class; of slepfithers and slepmothen, who have 
driven (hem, through neglect and cruelty, to ebill for 
themselves ; of those who have lost, or have been deaerted 
by parents, and those who, thoa aolitory and dealilute, 
live by selling articles in the streets through the day, or 
by pillering, are forceil by a miserable necessity to aeek a 
liomo in those worst breeding-placei of juvenile delin- 
quency — the cheap lodging-houses; no indinary meuis, 
such as would meet the mere want of educatioa or indus- 
trial training in the children of honest, tboii^li needy 
'ould have met this evil in all its extensive bear- 
great neeessity. If wo may so speak, of moral 
11. In this necessity waa to be met, almost all 
t of jovenilo dcUnquency, and of opposing lo 
tbem all such agents as might nentraliie criAie in it* 
:ion, and to convert the existing elements of 
> siut of approximation to the dcrmt and 
orderly bearing which cbaractcriica the other sections of 
the labooriog popalation. ttuehwa* I ha need, uid it was 
■net when (ho first Rag£ed Scliool was founded ; It Is 
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more legitimately met by erery additiomil school which is 
opened in neglected and Hqualid neighbourhoods, by evvry 
shilling put down in its behalf, and more than all, by the 
zeal of those who take upon themselves the almost apostolic 
mission of raising and enlightening these unhappy dregs 
of the sins, the misery, and the neglect of society. But 
one of the most genuine characteristics of our social 
reforms is, that they are eminently st«;ady and progressive, 
compared to those of other nations. Emanating more 
from the growth of public conviction than from popular 
enthusiasm, they start often from the smallest conceivable 
point, a mere individual attempt to neutralize an evil, into 
a prominent question of the State, a motion for ministers, 
and au object for discussion through the press. More 
prominently than usual has this been the case with Ragged 
Schools. Begun by a poor Plymouth cobbler at his lup- 
stone, and elsewhere by some few Sunday School 
teachers, whoso attention, in the course of their duties, 
had become directed to this miserable class of children, 
who were too depraved, too lawless, too filthy to be 
admitted amongst their ordinary pupiLs, eighty-two of 
these Ragged Schools are now scattered over the fast- 
nesses of this metropolis, in which labour no k^ss than 
eight hundred and fifty voluntary teachers, whilst the 
ultimate destiny of these outcast children, after the moral 
purification they may receive in ])assing through these 
schools, was a subject most ably brought before Parlia- 
ment by Lord Ashley in the session of last year. This 
destiny mutt become an object to the State, unless our 
policy be designedly such as builds up public morality with 
one hand, and destroys it with the other. For, if wo 
supersede immorality by some consciousness of its oppo- 
site, and ignorance by comparative knowledge, yet still 
hoi)elessly expose the child to all the monstrous tempta- 
tions of hunger, the hunger of the streets and of destitute 
homes, wo but refine a moral and physical torture, and 
add to the despair of those we have striven to reform. 
But emigration^ as Lord Ashley so admirably showed, 
affords at once a solution to the difficulty, and a natural 
remedy to the main cause of juvenile destitution and 
juvenile delinquency; it affords at once what is most 
needed — remunerative labour, giving relief to this 
country, and assistance to colonial prosperity. First, 
supposing that the moral and educational purification, or 
what Captain Maconochie more stringently calls ** filtra- 
tion," has been carried out with due effect, in connection 
with industrial training, a more useful class of emigrants 
could scarcely be selected. " In the selection of people," 
says Mr. Wakefield, "for a passage wholly or partially 
cost free, a preference should always be given to young 
married couples, or to young people of, or near the mar- 
riageable age, in an equal proportion to the sexes. Such 
an arrangement would take away from the old country, 
and introduce into the colonies, the greatest possible 
amount of population and labour, in such a manner as to 
have the maximum of effect both in the colonies and the 
mother country ; for their powers of labour would last 
longest, and they would be found more ready than a fully 
adult class to turn their hands to new employments, and 
a maximum of value would be obtained for any given 
outiay." To disarm the popular objection as to vice being 
assisted in preference to indigent decency, it must be 
recollected, that all governments hold both a duty and a 
right to see that the individual, whilst pursuing what he 
conceives to bo his own legitimate modt of existence* does 
not interfere with the well-being and rights of his neigh- 
bours. Now, these childreu, if left untaught and ungo- 
vemed, are the worst neighbours the working clafises can 
liave, both as vicious schoolmasters to their offspring, and 
a monstrous, though indirect, burden on their industry. 
Whereas, on the other hand, the working classes of this 
ooontry mighty by the commonest exercise of prudence 
and Bobriety, gather together, through uniting their frac- 
tio«ial savings, such a capital as would not only open up 
a more magnificent power of colonization than the world 



has yet known, but draw with them the respect, the co- 
o;)eration, and the leadership of the more educated classes. 
Without reckoning that the more we lessen the amount 
of our dangerous classes, the more do we enlarge the 
sources of productive industry, and strengthen that moral 
basis of the nation, on which nil the security of industrial 
rights finally rci^t. Therefore, between the charitable 
assistance which all governments have a moral duty to 
afford its destitute classes, particularly when with the view 
of making such ultimately self-supporting, and the moral 
«e(/'-assistance of the great body of the working classes, 
there is a broad distinction ; a moral, religious, industrial 
distinction, clear to the plainest capacity not degraded by 
the self-inflicted pauperism of the beer-shop; a distinction 
which the honest and industrious portion of the working 
classes will proudly recognise, instead of looking back 
upon the little which government is called upon to do 
in assisting the unfed, the untaught, and the unhappy 
cliildren of the streets. 

The more that the industrial principle is developed in 
these schools, and this in resi)ect to such forms of labour 
as would be most useful in a colony, the more certain 
and beneficial will be the fiiture result. It is the inten- 
tion of the Committee of the Ragged School Union 
to establish a Central Industrial School, as soon as 
suitable premises can be obtained or built, ** where 
destitute boys and girls from the various ragged schools 
may, for a certain time previous to qualifymg for emi- 
gration, be lodged, trained, and taught somo useful 
trade, thus being made, in many respects, more fit 
for the duties of a colonial life than any who have 
yet gone out." Such a central school, if efficiently 
conducted, would serve as a model one for the rest of the 
kingdom, and give a stimulus to the exertions of local 
committees ; for, however much the colonies need labour, 
however much every ship and every letter bring but one 
reiteration, " give us labour," it is not for us, in order to 
lessen the crime, the misery, and destitution of our 
streets, to cast upon their shores a mass of untaught, 
untrained juvenility. 

In a word, a great crusade has been begun, and it must 
bo carried onward in an earnest spirit, for tho time is 
past when the basis of our great social fabric can remain 
as it is with safety to tho State. In every step taken by 
the Sanitary Act, every revealment made by it of the 
causes of physical and moral degradation, will oidy show 
us how much we have to fear of future evil, how much 
to hope of good, if we, like the great Christian of 
Bunyan's fable, step boldly onward in the path before us. 
If we cleanse sewers, and streets, and courtways, we must 
try to root out the abominations of the vagrant lodging- 
houses, and have some more stringent authority than 
what the Sanitary Act seems to give for preventing the 
promiscuous herding of children therein. There should 
be no temporizing on this point ; every chaplain of a jail, 
and every governor of a penitentiary would tell us so. 
This much the Sanitary Commissioners must aid us in. 
Thwc is, too, another }>ower yet unexercised. Can we 
have no model lodging-houses for juvenile vagrancy — 
for the vagrancy which has no home, no parents, or, 
having such, aro only unfortunate in their possession ? 
Wliere there was not absolute destitution, the child's 
penny, whether earned by selling flowers, or matches, or 
fruit, or sweeping crossings, or holding horses, would be 
found to be as good coin as any in tho realm, and take 
from us — a nation — tho stigma and the sorrow that we 
have human children amongst us, who, in our inclement 
northern winter, have not the shelter of the bat and wolf. 
But, as a whole, we must not rely too much upon these 
extraneous aids ; upon government, upon pnrihhes, upon 
committees, upon colonial need. None of these will suffice 
for the lack of the Christian within us ; and to be fully 
Christian, we have but to picture one whom we may own 
and cherbh, tho child npon our daily hearth, houseleas» 
parentloss, uutanght» nnfed^ uncared for, with no teacheta 
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bat nn and misery, with no notion of a Undrcd, a 
country, and a God ; and all that is Christian in ns will 
prompt us to serve this canse, to the hest of such means 
as we individually have. All can servb it. None are 
too high or low. Some hy the pen, some hy teaching, 
some by pecuniary aid from the penny to the pound, 
some by food or apparel, and all of us congregated by faith 
and good words. Recollect that by so doing we cheat 
the gibbet and the prison of their prey; we help 
happiness and defraud misery, we strengthen morally, 
religiously, and physically our social tics; wo extend 
the bounds of productive industry ; and we help, directly 
help, this age and this nation to be practically Christian 
and noble in its progress. This is no exordium, only 
truth set down in words. Therefore, let such truth be 
productive of results towards enlarged efficiency of 
Ragged Schools. Sit.verpex. 



THE POACHERS. 

Tms year was drawing to a close, and a gay sporting party 
had assembled at Audsley Hall, to beat the covers on the 
morrow, — for no estate in Lincolnshire was better pre- 
served than the Squire's. There were covers for foxes, 
and preserves for hares and pheasants, and plenty of 
keepers to see to their creature comforts. The Squire 
was fond of his field sports ; he liked the good old English 
customs, and he loved to see about him happy faces, and 
jollyones. True, his tenants complained, and with good 
reason, of the damage done to their crops, the spring 
wheat trodden under hoof by the hunt, the growing 
barley eaten down by the hares and rabbits all along tlie 
skirts of the preserves, not to speak of the seeds picked 
up by the pheasants and partridges almost as soon us 
sown. But the Squire was generous ; his tenants sat at 
low rents ; and he was always ready to deal liberally with 
them for damages done to fences and crops during the 
sporting season. He was disposed, indeed, to make no 
small sacrifices to keep up the good old style of country 
living and of field sports. 

A cheerful fire blazed in the chimney, for the weather 
was already cold for the season ; the glasses sparkled on 
the board, and the wine circled freely amidst gay con- 
verse. The Squire was the life of the party, a host in 
himself. He told his best stories with an unction; of 
the ** tremendous run" of last week ; how Bess had been 
so deuccdly knocked up, but how she had tailed the field 
and got in at the death; and then, of the two nights 
last week that he had spent with his keepers ** hunting 
poachers." 

'* It strikes me," lisped a new-caught looking young 
gentleman from the Fens, " that this poaching has been 
allowed to go too far, and that some decided measures 
•>)iould be taken by the country to put it down." 

" Are not we doing all that can be done ?" asked the 
Sfjuire. *' Here have I got the best set of keepers in all 
England ; and we watch the scoundrels night and day. 
AVo Khali both put *em down and keep 'em down." 

" All, that may be ; but I mean some more stringent 
laws ; we have grown too sentimental about such things. 
VilUins Hliould be made an example of." 

•• Woll, Chnmley," interposed a stout gentleman, from 
tlio oth<T side of the table, " I don't know what you 
may think of it; but I kn«»w this of myself, that were I 
as badly off as some of those men are who poach, I should 
be n jwjacher too. And I would pooch for the mere love 
of the sport, wore there no other motive." 

"Oh, mon^itrous! And are we to have no laws, 
then ?" 

" Iaws you have, and rather too much of them, / 
think. But if vour laws don't fit vour social state, what 
then ? They are worse than useless ; for any low that 
will not bo kept, is but a nuisance, tempting men to 
break it. And thua it ia that yon breed criminal."." 
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Then, are we to have no privileges ? Would yoa 
put us on a level with the lower orders in field sports ? " 

** My dear fellow, our wealth is a great privilege ; and 
the right to hold our estates tight is a great privilege. 
But when you would give to the man who can buy a 
license, because he is rich, a right of shooting a wild b^wt 
on his estate, and call it 'sport,' while you deprive 
another man, who cannot buy a license, because he ia 
poor, of shooting the same beast on his common, or 
when it is eating down his crops, and call it ' crime,' I 
think you are claiming what you are not entitled to, 
and what is only calculated to produce enmity and bitter 
feeling among those who should be the staunchest fHends 
— the landed gentry and the inhabitants of the soiL" 

" Come, come," said the Squire, " you are too hard 
upon us, friend Brainard; you are growing a desperate 
radical, I fear. I know what / shall do ; and that ia, 
what my fathers have done before me. As I live, I shall 
clear my estates of poachers, though it should be by 
pressing them all into my own service." 

" Ay, there you have hit it. Squire ; give the poachers 
wages, and I'll warrant me you'll soon cure poaching." 

*' Well, it was only last week I took on, as assistant- 
kceper^ a fellow who, I am told, was one of the most 
desperate poachers in the parish ; and he promises to 
turn out a good servant." 

" Bravo ! bravo ! Squire. But what becomes of those 
nobody will hire ? " 

" Fine them," said one. 
But they have got nothing.' 
Then, imprison them," said another. 

" But they come out of gaol much worse than thej 
went in." 

" Then, knock 'em on the head." 

" No ! no ! that won't do. Neather staves nor lead 
will do ; tliere is a better and a milder way." 

** Milder fiddlesticks," cried the Squire; "I tell you 
I would think no more of shooting a poacher than I would 
a thief or a burglar." 

It was a rash word. The Squire didn't mean it ; for, 
in his heart, he was a generous, feeling man ; one whose 
breast glowed with love of his kind ; who sympathized 
warmly with the distresses of the poor on his estates ; 
who would take the bereaved widow's hand by the old 
church porch, and stroke the heads of her fatherless 
children ; who stopt not there, but was himself a father 
to them in their time of need. But, for all that, he 
a keen sportsman and a game-preserver. 

....... 

We now change the scene to a cottage on the verge of 
the common, about a mile from the entrance-gate of 
Audsley Park. A little oil-lamp cast a faint glimmering 
light around a miserable apartment, clay-floored and 
barc-wallod, in which sat a woman, with a child at her 
breast, and a grim-featured, grizly-bearded man, dressed 
in fustian, in which many a rent was visible. Ho wore 
an old felt cap or hat, and his throat was compassed by 
a red cotton handkerchief. The woman was sobbing;, 
and vaiiilv struggled to restrain her grief. 

*' I don't half like it," she said, *' and I would rather 
clem than give in to such ways. There's no good can 
come on't." 

" Why, wife, what woiUd you have ? Here have I 
been three monthrt out of work, and there is yet no 
prospect of my falling in. I could starve well enough 
mys4'lf, lor that part on't, but thei?e children ?" 

** Tnie, tnie '. It's a hard case, that of poor folks like 
wo. Hut there's the Squire ; couldn't he take you on, aa 
ho ha«« (lone your brother ? " 

•* 1 liavo tried the steward and the head keeper again 
and attain. There's no chance there. But there's no use 
Mi\ini< mom on't. There now, like a good laxs, and stop 
your <T)ing." 

A low tup at the window interrupted the conversation, 
and the ni]in ri>M! to open the door. 
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" Come along, Mason," said a voice outside, "we are 
now waiting for you. Bring them wires with you, and 
see your gun is all right." 

" I*m ready," said Mason ; " but wait a minute ;" and 
entering the hut again, he hastily snatched up an old gun 
which lay in the comer, and taking up some curious- 
looldng wires from out the chimney, where they were 
hanging concealed, he walked out, bidding his wife a 
hasty " good night," and saying, " he would be back in 
two or three hours at most." 

" Where away to-night ? " he asked of his companion, 
with whom he was now walking briskly across the bit of 
moorland on which the cottage was situated. 

"Why, newt's fixed yet, I reckon," said the man. 
" Happen Sir William's woods, happen the Squire's." 

" No, not there — not there, for the love of God. He 
has just taken on my brother, and I would not run any 
risk of coming in his way." 

"Well, we'll see what the other lads say." 

They had now crossed the moors, in the face of a 
sharp cutting wind, and were approaching a low wall 
which bounded a small farm-steading, behind which three 
men were sheltering themselves fix>m the blast. One 
was stamping his heavy boots on the ground, as if to 
keep his feet from freezing. 

"They are long in coming," said one of the men. 
"Surely that Mason is not going to shy off. His 
moping wife will be the death of him I think. She's 
never done grumbling at his night- work, though ifs the 
only work he has." 

" He be'ant a good one for this work, is'nt Mason. 
He's too soft a heart. He don't like the sport either, as 
we do." • 

"Hush! here they come," said the first, as he 
observed the small pvty advancing to the place where 
they stood. 

"Well lads," said Mason's companion, "whither are 
we bound for? Mason says he doant like to go into 
the Squire's woods, for that he has just taken on his 
brother. What dost say to Sir William's preserve up 
at Hinckley there ? " 

" Hum ! I thought so," said one of the previous 
speakers. " Mason's getting chicken-hearted. Wliat, 
lad, wilt thou be peaching next ? If I thought so, I 
would " levelling his gun at him. 

"None so fast," interrupted another, "none so fast, 
Phillips; thou'rt alias so tarnation quick-tempered. 
Mason's a rare good fellow, though he has more 
tenderer feeling than most of us has. Let's take the 
Hinckley woods to-night. There's rare birds there as I 
know." 

" To Hinckley, then," said the party ; and away they 
went. The walk was a long one — across ploughed fields, 
over hedges and ditches, by field-paths, through mea- 
dows and belts of plantation, under black pines which 
groaned and croaked as if in agony, the night wind 
howling through their stript branches. The sky was 
almost covered with clouds, and only now and then did 
the young moon peep out, the driving clouds soon 
covering her face again, as with a pall. Now one would 
tread on the decayed branch of a tree, and the men 
would stop, and, "hist — was not some one near?" The 
trunk of an old oak before them — "what was that? 
could the keepers be befolre them, and was their sport 
already forestalled?" But on they walked, their numbers 
giving them courage; and at last the verge of Hinckley 
wood was gained. 

They had to pass through a thick cover before they 
could reach the wood itself, and thsy entered single file, 
like Indians on a trail, Phillips walking cautiously first, 
with hb gun at half-cock, but lowered, so as to bring the 
barrel-mouth within a few inches of the ground. Not 
a word was spoken, the ears of each being kept awake to 
the slightest sound. After walking a short way further, 
they got under the shadow of the wood, and Phillips felt 



the rattling of metal against his gnn-barreL He had 
come upon the wires of a spring gun, set for the benefit 
of poachers. Following the course of the wire, by 
rattling his gun against it, he was enabled to arrive at 
the gun itself, when he opened the pan, throwing out the 
priming, and left it with the pan open. And now the 
poachers knew they were in the pheasants' haunt, where 
the birds were most accustomed to roost, because there 
the spring-guns are always set. Looking up, from 
under the boughs of a huge oak-tree, the poachers 
discerned the round black masses of the roosting 
pheasants between them and the sky. 

"See," said PhiUips, "how thick they sit. Now for 
sport, lads ! And do some of you get a little out of the 
way on each side, and catch them flying as they gets ont 
of this. Now then, here goes I " 

He took aim, and bang 1 down oame a heavy bird with 
a bound. Some ten or fifteen more birds flew out firom 
the boughs of the tree, and shots were fired all round, 
waking the before silent woods. Four fine birds were 
bagged, and guns were again loaded and fired, some with 
better luck than others, but generally with success. 
The poachers warmed with the sport, and the danger 
which they ran added to the excitement of the scene. 
The woods were in a roar, shot succeeding shot with 
great rapidity. At length. Mason suggested a pause and 
a retreat. 

" We must have been heard miles off," he said, " if 
there are any keepers within hearing. And fix>m the 
direction of the wind, the noise of our firing must have 
reached the keeper's house down there at the pond." 

"No, no," said the desperate Phillips, whose blood 
was np, " no skulking — go it, my boys. We most bag 
at least another dozen before we give in;" and pointing 
his gun at a dark object resting on a distant branch, he 
fired, and down came another bird. 

Here one of the men, who had been engaged on 
the outskirts of the wood, came running in with a 
cry of alarm. " Fly, fly I iJie keepers are on us ! They 
are coming up by the hedge side beyond there, and 
I counted at least seven. They must have brought some 
of the Squire's men along with them." 

The game was hastily bagged, and a sudden rush was 
made through the wood, in the direction opposite to that 
from which the keepers were said to be approaching. 
But the tangled brushwood checked their progress, and 
they made small way, now floundering into a mud-hole, 
with a deceptive covering of ice and hoar-frost; now 
stumbling over the stump of a decayed tree. But en, 
on ! The keepers are at their heels, and abready a loud 
voice summons them to "stand !" 

" No standing ! on, men ! " shouted Phillips. " There 
is no mercy if we are taken, then on; but hold together." 

The pursuing keepers are already on them, and a 
heavy blow of a bludgeon suddenly feUs one of the 
poachers to the ground. 

" Back ! " shouted Phillips; "by heaven, I'll shoot the 
first man that advances a step further." 

Another blow was the reply, the keepers pressing on 
towards the tree against which Phillips, with two of his 
companions, had now taken their stand. Suddenly 
the echoes of the woods were torn by the report of 
the poacher's gun ! A keeper fell ! The poacher is now 
a murderer. A shot was immediately fired firom the 
other side, and the unfortunate Mason was seen to reel, 
stagger, and fall; he had received his death wound I 
No other shot was fired; the parties engaged in the 
struggle were both alike appaUed at its consequences, 
and the pursuit was at an end. 

The keepers gathered round their fallen comrade, first 
securing the two poachers who had been felled; the 
others made their escape under the cover of the night. 
They found their comrade (^uite dead, a heavy dischsoge 
of slugs having penetrated his brain. Their attention waa 
directed to tlM tree uider which the wounded poaolMr 
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Uy, by B low groen of agony wlikh c»fop*(l dim. One of 
the keepen, who wstked liwlily up to the spot, via tnu 
u if eoddanly petrified by aurpriM nnd horror. A nhriik 
ttaped him. "Oh God! he criwl, "I haVB killed my 
own poor brother '. " A pong suddenly thot through the 
mllen dukneu of night. The kegper van ■ EntHdile 1 

The aeqiiel is aoon told. The boiror of the snrtiTiiig 
brother need acarcoly be dBBcribed. Ho felt upon him 
the mwV of Cun— he waa purjuod by contrition anil 
Hfret. life wu to him no longer a hope and > joy, bat 
a horror. When he appeared in the dock, aa a witneti 
■galnat Pkillipi, who was pursued, taken, and tried for 
the murder of the alaui keeper, he aeemed like a man 
lagged from the graTe. "Alai!" he murmurod, "and 
bne I not deitroycd mifficient life — Cain, whore is thy 
brother?" But the hiw was inciornblo; the evidence 
wai clear, cumulative, and overwhelming; and PUllIpa 
(uBerud an iguominious dealh. 

The Squire wu from that time an altered man. Ue 
would not any longer, for the Bake of hii mere personal 
pleasurea, that such •cenei of deadly Bin and wrong 
ahoold be enacted. Ue cleared bis estatea of prCKrvea, 
disbanded bii keepers, and gave hia fsrmerB fiiU permis- 
Don to destroy at will the Termin that ate down their 
cropB. And tbong;h but a few years haro passed aince 
the events of oar brief tale occnrred, the example bas 
spread thruughout the diitrict; ani! the quiet woods of 
Audsley, and the corers of Hinckley, now repose undia- 
tnibed through the silent nieht by the tread of either 
poacLen or keepers. 



THE JE8mT8 IN CALIFORNIA. 



It ia Btnnge Ibat earl; travellers should have orerlooked 
the wealth that lay buried Id California. They seem '- 
have bad >o many suspicions, to have beheld at vario 
times so many indications that the soil was impregnated 
with precious ores, that we are amazed they should hi 
neglected to search into the matter, which, lu soi 
ioslances, they might have done with scarcely any etpcn 
and with very little manual labour. But (be Am^ is, tl 
our early travellers knew hut little about the couub 
even the most celebrated geographers wore at variai 
in their opiniona of ita physical position. The tint 
account*, published by the Spaniards, represent California 
ei a peninsula; yet the belief generally prevalent among 
the ablest geographers was. tiAt it waa an island, and 
they only smiled at those who attempted to controvert 
their learned decisian. la Samson's, and many other 
maps of some repute, we see it thus depicted, with a wide 
tea between it and the rich continent of Maiico. Nor 
was, indeed, tbe matter final]; settled until Father Kino, 
of the Society of Jesus, pubUthed his discovery that it 
was reallv a peninsula, founded on the fact of bis having 
journeyed from New Mexico to California by land. Con- 
sidering, then, how Utile even waa known of the couutry, 
how ignorant men were of its geographical position, we 
slull not BO much wonder that they failed to examine 
minutely into the natural productioos of its solL 80 few, 
indeed, had ventured near it, or cared to set foot upon its 
thoro, that travellen Ihaught they were safe in saying 
what the; chose about it, and some of the wildest Btoriei, 
and the stnngest oontradictions aowd their pgblishod 
accounts of California. Some n^mont the roasr 
IntohtiBble, from the pierdng cold ; othen say that i 
insupportable from eiceHive heat. Some say that 
itoile, void of wat«r, and totally aium|irovablc ; others 
■paak of it as a delightfully wMwed, bititful, and plea- 
sant iSfpun. It is. Biyi another, a poor, barren, de«pic- 
able Inct, whieli scurcc deservce pfolectionj and one, 
■ha wrote about the same time. Bpeaks of rich mines, 
and a pnifltable pearl fishery upon ill coast. In fact, no 
Ivcu travellers have written anything about tbe countryj 
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lit tlie; have, in many imporiint points, contradjclcd 

It it said that the discm'ery of CaliformD wu made by 

le famous Hcman Cortes, who wont there iu person 
about lfi36. Suhsecjuently, many attempts were made to 
iblain a knowledge of the country, and to investigate 
nto its natural productions and fertility ; apedition after 
rijieditinn was undertaken, by slout bearls, and with 
-oyal patronage, to eiplore the Catifomian tcrrilory, and 
o proclaim the sovereignty of Spain therein ; bat, from 
irst to last, little progress was made in this design, 
length the Court of Spain, worn out by repealed eflbrls, 

*>jch had all ended in disappointment, and dreading tu 
■ur loore exjiouse for that which alTorded no prospect 
linquialied all thought of tL< 
md abandoned it as unworthy of further notice. 
Jesuits, who, with all their faults, have ever 
lirat to lead the van of civilLiatioii, and who 
«r been daunted at hardship, or known fear, whe 
an opportunity was presented by which they could apread 

' their order, or propagate the Hon 
faith, determined to penetrate into its interior. " ( 
raited," say the wily Jesuits, with admirable tact, " only 

ill human force acknowledged its weaknessi" and t' 
;lorif; their order by showing how theAlmighty advanced 
md prospered all MeiV efforts in conquering the Indians 
if California." The leal of Ibat powerful body, let their 
aotives be as impure as their moat inveterate eneo 
'an make thorn, is not to be questioned ; all obstacles 
tere surmounted, all dangers and opposition braved, t" 
mdertake a mission, and preach the Catholic faith amon^ 
the wild inhabitants of that unknown region. With oppo- 
sition from their own body, prohibition from the court 
of Madrid, and discouragement fi\>m every side, still 
Father Kino and Father Salva Tierra pcraevmd ; at last, 
one by one, obstacles were removed, and warm hearts 
began to sympathiie with their seal and devotion m the 
cause of religion. Two noblemen promised the Society 
two thousand dollars to aid the expedition ; and their 
munificent example was followed by a series of generous 
donations, which, in the aggregate, amounted to fifteen 
thousand dollars. The Treasurer of Acapulco lent them 
a vessel for the voysge, and made them a present of a 
long-boat besides ; this, with a further donation of ten 
thousand doUarB, contributed by a wealthy college of 
their own order, formed the capital of the CBlifomiin 
Missions. 

Father Tierra waa the one chosen by the company of 
Jesus to head the eipeilition, and on the lOIh of 
October, 1697. he sailed from tbe Harbour of lliagui, 
with five soldiers and three Indiaus. besideB the crew. 
With this small number of atlendsnU he landed in due 
course on the const of California. They soon built 
barraeks for their little garrison, and dug a trench 
around it bb a fortification ; in tbe centre they erected a 
tent as a temporary chapel, and placed a crucifix before 
it. When all this was completed, the ohola body fon ' 
a lolemn procession from the veasel, bearing before them 
" the image of OUT Lady of Lflretto, as patroness of " 
conquest." On tbe 25th of October, they took foi 
possession of the country in tha name of the Spaniah 
monarch. Thus established, the missioa of the Jesnits 
went on and pro(|>ereii for ■ time. They bad many 
skirmishes with tbe Indians, but the; were soon 
brought into submiaiion. It waa hen that the Euro- 
pean Chriatians appear in their worst light, (br 
Indians, whom they admit to have been ■ docile, lii 
and tractable people, they attacked on the occasion 
trivial case of pilfering vrith powder and shot — thoia 
terrible engines of civilized warfare. The poor Indi 
tha Jesuit historians admit, "began to drop Gut 
every side," and tbe remainder, terrified by the tlanghtOT 
of their companious, fiew in confiision into their mi 

tain fostnessa. The ChruUina hunted thrm even there. 
I till at last those they soogbt c«me md sued (or mercy ta 
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the camp of the miasionary Jesuits. The women brought 
their children, and with tears offered them as hostages 
for their entire subjection. There was much good 
wrought by the members of the society of Jesus among 
the wild and savage inhabitants of the California moun- 
tains. They converted, or at least baptized, vast multi- 
tudes; they established settlements; introduced many 
pleasing signs of civilized life, and cultivated the soil 
with the most cheering success ; they obtained of course 
the sole government of th^ country, both civil and 
ecclesiastiad. Their policy in many points may be 
sternly questioned; their craftiness and cunning will 
sometimes call forth severe animadversion ; but all these 
&ult8 were not perpetrated without their consequences, 
for the day of their retribution came, and many evils 
afterwards befel the Jesuits in California. 

Accounts liave been published from time to time of 
the various expeditions that have been made to the coast 
of California. These old books are not found in every 
library; some of them are very scarce, so tliat I am 
tempted to present the reader with a few of such extracts 
as seem to allude to the prevalence of gold among its 
mineral productions. In tlie tifth book of a work called 
"Monarchia Indiana," by Father Torquemada, published 
at Saville, in 1GI5, there is an iuteresting account of 
the voyage of Captain Vizcaino, accomi>anied by some 
Jesuits, in the year 1C02, to the western coast of 
California. It states that on the arrival of his xquadron, 
they got down the boats, and taking arms with them, 
went boldly on shore. When they approached, the 
Indians, seeing so many armed men, flew in great con- 
sternation to an eminence, and })Ut themselves in readi- 
ness for an attack. Father Antouion, a Jesuit of course, 
advanced unarmed among them, and by gestures, indica- 
tive of kindness and sociability, made them understand 
that they entertained no hostile intentions towards them; 
a few toys and beads soon placed them on the most 
amicablo footing, and after parleying with the Indians for 
some time, and showing tliem many sucli little marks of 
good will, they began to wander about, and explore the 
country. They relate that the coast abounded with 
heaps of shells, many containing pearls of the most 
magnificent size, and of the utmost purity. "The 
Indians," says my authority, "were naked, but fastened 
io their hair everything ihcy met with, which had a 
glittering appearance; some among them were red-haired. 
They daub their bodies with black and white colour, and 
are a cheerful, docile, courteous, good-natured people." 
Near a place (»lled by them the Islar de San Rogue, they 
observed a stupendous mountain, "on which no kind of 
herb or verdure grew ; but it was everywhere intersected 
by veins of mineral of the most beautiful colours. Some 
of the soldiers, and an experienced seaman of Peru, who 
had all seen mines, and worked in them, affirmed that 
this mountain consisted entirely qf mines qf gold and 
tilver, and had not the wind i)revented, the captain^ 
would have sent some one on shore to have investigated 
into the truth of this matter." Loving gold as the 
Spaniards did, it is a wonder that they did not brave 
aU danger in anticipation of so much treasure. 

Captain Rogers, in his voyage to the South Sea in 
1710, gives an accurate account of California; he 
describe the natives, their habits and }K:culiarities, and 
goes on to say, " in some of tlieir necklaces (which the 
Indian women were very fond of wearing) I obser>'ed 
two or three large pearls; and our Spanish prisoners told 
me that they found a great many in the Gulph of 
California, where the missionaries are settled; they 
added, that the internal part of the country, as far as the 
continent of Mexico, is very fertile and pleuant, abound- 
ing in homed oattle, and idl kinds of provisions. When 
wo were standing off to sea, some of o«r people told 
me they had seen 9Ume9 remarkably heavy, and qf a 
glitterinq appearance, at \f they contained tome kind qf 
metals but this infonnation was givea too late^ or I 



should have taken some on board for making experiments 
on them." 

My next extract is firom a work by Father Fimando 
Consag, who sailed on a voyage of discovery to Californin. 
in the year 1746. He gives some very curious parti- 
culars, and says, that on the vessel sailing along the 
coast, they put into "a bay, which has a very dehghtful 
aspect of safety ; it is rocky, with a narrow beach, which, 
at spring tides, is entirely under water. The mov.ntaintt 
surrounding the bay have the appearance qf rich mines." 

In a Spanish work, entitled '*Noticia de la California," by 
Miguel Venegas, printed at Madrid in 1738, and to i^hicii 
I am indebted for many of the above particulars, there 
is a full and curious account of the inhabitants, and an 
interesting, though partial, history of the progress of 
the Jesuits' mission there, to which body the author be- 
longed. In the fourth section of this work, Venegas 
gives a description of the natural productions of Cali- 
fornia, and the following striking passage is too inte- 
resting just now to pass unnoticed : — *' It is probable," 
says he, "that there are numerous rich mines in Cali- 
fornia, as the coasts of Sonora and Pimeria are well known 
to contain many; in 1730, a vein was discovered on a 
mountain at the latter place, the ore of which, with a very 
email amount of labour, yielded so large a quantity of 
silver as quite surprised the Spaniards ; it was uncertain 
with some whether it was not treasure hid there by the 
Indians ; veins of other valuable metals have also bi>en 
discovered there." 

WMth these few extracts I shut up my old books, 
trusting they may i)rove interesting; yet, in concluding, 
I would not that any of my readers should fancy for one 
moment, that in bringing them forward, I am advocating 
emigration to that wild and distant part; for those tltar 
are poor and indigent, who have striven in vain by 
]>ersevenLnce to conquer the difficulties that surround 
them here, there are many many part« in this wide and 
beautiful world far more advantageous, as a new home, 
than the gold regions of California. If he has any love 
for civilized life, any care for those ties and endearments 
which teach the wise man that there are other things 
besides the mere acquisition of white pearls and glittering 
gold to think and live for, may he never t>et foot on 'ship 
bound for California. I need only refer to the his^tory 
of the gold mines, and the wealthy Graca's of Peru, as a 
proof that where there has been gold to be found, there 
has always been bloodshed and misery in its acquisition. 



Excellence, no matter in what department, must be 
the child of an ardent general predilection; it can never 
be the offspring of qualities, however eminent, con- 
strained from their native bias. It is laudable, therefore, 
to encourage, as far as may be, the eccentricity which 
forms the principal virtue of the human character. 
There is propriety in fanning the vital spark of originahty 
into flame ; and watching and guarding it, until it wanns 
and invigorates its whole neighbourhood. It is judicious | 
to remove every obstruction to the well-being of those 
kindly Indications of future and novel splendour, which 
are capable of charming, even in their infantine state. 
It is well done of the father, when arranging the en- 
trance of his children on the stage of life, carefully to 
consult their sentiments as to what are the desirable 
situations of its eventful drama. Should he exert his 
authority in opposition to their wishes, the n^sult, it may 
be safely predicted, will be shame to them, and sorrow to 
himself. But should he adopt their ideas, and make 
them the partners of his own thoughts and hopes, 
should he resolve to give aMktanoe to the ardent concep- 
tions of youth, he wUl in all probability experience the 
rare happiness of witnessing in his fiunily the felicitous 
union of rectitude, prosperity* and genius. The scheme 
of ow lives is dimwa by a ceUwtial artiit i it is our put 
to see it exeoatedi 
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THH YOUNG liADY WHO WAS NOT 
PUNCTUAL. 



" I WILL call for you at eight o'clock precisely," said 
a young man, as he stood at the door of a private resi- 
deace, holding within his hand that of u gentle girl to 
whom he had already bid *' good bye." 

" I shall be ready^" returned tlic maiden. 

"The cars start at a quarter past eight precisely, 
and wo must not leave here a minute later than eight 
o'clock." 

" Not if we expect to join the party at the Grove." 

" Ciood night, Anna." 

" Good night." 

As the maiden responded to her lover's good ni^rht, 
her hand, that lay in his, was gently pressed. Tliat 
pressure i«ent a thrill of joy to her heart. Ilcnry Alton 
had not yet declared his love for Anna Milnor, but little 
tokens of its existence were not wanting, and Anna hud 
few doubts or fears on this subject. She felt for him a 
deep tenderness, and questioned not the &ct of his 
return. 

On the following morning, Alton arrived at the house 
precisely as the clock struck eight. Anna would be 
n.'udy in a moment. One, two, tliree, four, five minutes 
INiNsed; she did not appear. Alton bccAmu slightly 
inipntient; the cars left the station at a quarter past 
eight, and it would take Ave minutes to walk there. It 
WU.4 seven minutes past when Anna at k'ugth made her 
appearance. 

" I am really sorry to Imvc kept you waiting. Mr. 
Alton," she said. " Wo have plenty of time, I hoi>e." 

" As much as the bargain," returned the young man. 
" It is now seven minutes past eight." 

" Oh, I have forgotten my parasol. I will be down in 
a moment." And away sprang Anna. In about a 
minute, her feet were heard pattering down stairs. 

" Fm all ready now," she said, when half>way down. 
" No ! I declare, I've drop^Mid ouc of my gloves." And 
back she turned. 

"Too bad !" muttered Alton. "We shall be late as 
sure as the world," and ho mentally put the query — 
"Why will people be so thouglitli'ss?" 

At ten minutes pu«it eight o'clock they left tho Imu^*. 
Ton>ach the station in time would n.'quirc rapid walking. 
Mr. Alton would have to appear in a hurry in the street 
with a lady by his side, a thing that annoyed him exces- 
sively. But there was no alternative. They proceeded 
at a quick step, in silence. The bell was ringing as they 
entered the station. 

"One moment, guard," said Alton, hurriedly, as ho 
pasMHl that individual. 

" lie quick, then," returned the guard, impatiently, 
muttering something, in addition, about certain kind of 
people always coming at the last minute, which Alton 
only Irnlf heard. 

The excitement and hurry of the two young people 
caused 8e\'eral thoughtless persons a good deal of merri- 
ment, whifih was rather loudly expressed. Alton's cheek 
bunu-fl when lio seated himself with Anna. 

" Like to have been l«>ft, Alton. Why, what in tlie 
world mado you so htt« ?" said a young man, one of the 
pleii:<ure party tliat was going out on a kind of a pic-nic 
to the Grove. " We have all been hero for at least ten 
minutes." 

" It was my fault," spoke up Anna, whose (ace was 
glowing from excitement and rapid walking. " I had no 
idea that the morning was passing away so swifUy. I 
might have been n>ady early enough, but did not think 
cig' t o'clock came so soon." 

Alton said nothing. He was worrieil, and did not cue 
to let his tone of voice reflect Ids true feelings. 

In a little while, they were gliding rapidly away from 
the crowded city. In half an hour more, the gay party, 
o on s i i t i n g of about lorty young ladies and gentlemen. 



proceeded to a tine grove, about a quarter of a mile from 
the truck of the railroad, amidst whose beautiful and 
calm retreats they proposed to si>end the day. 

Pleasant company, the fragrant breeze, and fair nature's 
beauties, dispelled from the mind of Alton the effect 
produced by Anna Milnor's want of punctuality. She 
wns the life of the coniitany. Every time the young 
man's eye rested u]N)ii her tlurough tho day it was in 
admiration ; and every time her tones reached his ear, 
they came with sweeter music than bofmre. 

"She is indeed a lovely creature!" he more ihan 
once said to himself. Tho impression made by the 
unpleasant occurrenoo of tho morning had almost woni 
off, so charmed was he \iith all that Anna said and did 
through tho day. 

The shades of evening fell on the grassy green, and 
the sun ranged low in tho horizon. The train would 
pass about half-past six o'clock, when the party must be 
at the stopping-place, or Iiave the pleasure of walking 
home, a distance of nearly ten miles. About half-past 
five, notice was given, by some of the more thoughtful, 
that it was time to bo making preparations for leaving 
the ground. 

" Plenty of time," was replied by some. " It is but 
a short distanci*." 

" Yes, but the necessary preliminaries before departure 
will occupy hulf-an-hour. Better an hour too soon than 
a minute too late." 

*• Very true," agre<*d Alton, amongst others, who to<ik 
u])ou themselves the ta>k of getting everything in readi- 
ness to leave the ground. 

"There's plenty of time," said Anna Mihior, gaily, 
to Alton. " Come, you must bo my partner in this 
cotillon." 

Replying that he "should not relish a walk of ten 
miles to-night " yet, at her solicitation, he complied, 
though witli evident reluctance. Time sped quickly on. 
When tho dance ceased, it was six o'clock. 

All was now hurry and bustle among the greater por- 
tion of the company. But Anna still insisted that there 
was plenty of time, and actually induced a small number 
to commence another cotillon. Several remonstrated, 
and urged the ncci^hHity of immediate departure; but 
they were only laughed at for their impatience. Alton 
bit his lip with vexatiim at such thoughtlessness. He saw 
that Anna was the ruling spirit in this opposition to the 
majority to be at the stopping-place of the cars in good 
time ; and this worried liim. It brought vividly before 
his mind tho incidents of tho morning. 

At last e^'en she felt that tho time had come for making 
a spn'dy deiNirtur(\ Tlie little group, that had been 
seemingly governed by her, separated, and commence*! 
hasty preparations for leaving tlie spot. This took hmger 
than they exp4»cted. Lant of all to get away was Anna 
Milnor. ' By tho timi^ sho left, some had nearly reached 
the track of the railroad. 

"Stay," she exclaimed, after she had started with 
Alton, and had gone a couple of hundred yards, "I have 
lost my bracelet." 

As she said this, she turned and ran back at full speed. 
Alton called after her that they would certainly be left 
bi>hind. But sho did not lieed him. His only alternative 
was to run back and help her to search for the braoelet. 

"I've got it!" she cried, in a moment alter reaching 
the ground, and then came bounding back to meet her 
exdted lover. 

There was not a single member of the party in sight. 
All had hastened on, tho most indifferent now fieeling 
alarm lest they should be too late. 

" It is nearly half-past six," Alton remarked, glancing 
at his watch, as he came up to the side of the hurrying 
maiden. 

" We shall soon be there," was her encouraging reply. 

"There is not a moment to spare. Uah ! the bcU« M 
sure as I'm alive ! We are too late." 
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" Perhaps not. Some of the party are there, and the 
conductor will certainly wait for iw." 

The rest of the distance was traversed with swift feet, 
and in silence. Fortunately they reached the place in time, 
but excited, over-heated, and panting from exertion. 

"Just &a\ed your distance," said the conductor, 
smiling. 

"My shawl! where is it?" exclaimeil one of the 
ladies of the party, looking around her in alarm soon 
after the cars were in motion. 

"I don't know. Have you lost it? asked a com- 
panion. 

" It was on my arm when wo started. But I was so 
afraid of being left behind that I did*ut notice where or 
when I dropped it." 

Quietly seated in the cars, all had leisure now to think 
whether they had lost or left anything behind. It was 
soon discovered that one was short of a handkerchief, 
another of a bag, a third of a collar, a fourth of a brace- 
let, and so on. But for these iosses there was no 
remedy. Every moment the swift speeding engine was 
bearing them further and further away from the spot 
where they had spent the day so pleasantly. 

" Well," remarked Alton, in a half-knghing, half- 
serious voice, " I hope this will be a lesson fur all of us. 
If we had quietly made our arrangements for leaving the 
ground an liour ago there would luive been none of these 
losses to regret. 

" You needn't say anything," spoke up one. " You 
were the last to reach the cars, both coming and going. 
A lecturer on punctuality should be punctual himself." 

This was said jestingly; but it touched Alton in a 
tender spot. 

" No, no, its not just to blame him," Anna said ; " it 
was all my fault." 

" I wish it hadn't been," was Alton's thought. 

When he retired that night, the young man did not feel 
happy. His mind was disturbed, Anna Milnor's conduct 
had not pleased him. There was a defect in character, 
with which, let it exist where it would, he had no kind 
of patience. It was so easy to be punctual, and so 
wrong not to be particular on this heiul, that he could 
find no excuse for it. even in her he loved. 

As for Anna, she waited only a declaration from her 
lover. Her heart was fully his. But he was not quite 
ready to make that declaration. Alton had a cool head 
as well as a warm heart. He was orderly in his habits, 
and regulated his conduct in life upon fixed principles. 
In choosing a wife, he would not (lermit himself to be 
governed entirely by his feelings. Ho saw that Anna had 
defects of character, and one defect that, in his estima- 
tion, would have a very important bearing upon his future 
happiness. Before advancing a step fiuther ho deter- 
mined to see how deeply seated this defect lay, and 
whether there was any hope of its being corrected. 

" I will call for you on next Sunday morning," he said 
to her one day, " and walk with you to church." 

" I shall be very happy to have your company," was her 
pleased reply. 

" I will now see," he said to himself, " how deeply 
seated lies this want of punctuality. Anna Milnor could 
not bo guilty of disturbing a worshipping assembly by 
entering church afler the services have begun." 

Half-past ten was the hour for services to commence. 

" Do, Anna," said Mrs. Milnor, as the family arose 
from the breakfast-table on the next Sabbath morning, 
" try and get ready in time to go with your &ther and 
myself to church. I am really tired at your want of 
punctuality in this manner." 

" Oh, never fear," returned the daughter, " I shall be 
ready ; there is plenty of time." 

" So you always say. Go and begin to dress now." 

*' Dress now ! Why its only eight o*clock. I can get 
ready in half an hour, at moit. You will not start before 
ten." 



<« 



I declare! it's half-past nine o'clock, and that 
thoughtless girl has not gone up to her chamljer yet," 
the mother said, as she heard the clodc strike the half 
hour. " Anna, do go up and dress yourself. I am out 
of patience with you." 

" I'll be ready now before you wiU," the daughter said, 
as she bounded up stairs. A new dress had come home 
on the evening before ; it was not to be worn that day ; 
but as she had not tried it on, she felt a desire to do 
so, and ascertain its fit. There was plenty of time to 
dress for church. So she tried on the dress. Wliile thus 
engaged she was aroused by the voice of her mother. 

" Anna, come, it b just ten, and we are ready to 
start." 

" Don't wait for me mother. I will come after you 
in a little while. Mr. Alton is going to call for me," 
returned the daughter, startled to find it was so late, and 
hurriedly taking off the new dress. 

In about ten minutes afterwards Mr. Alton rang the 
bell. 

" Tell him that I will be down in a few moments," 
was said to the servant who brought word of his arrival. 

Five, ten, fifteen minutes passed, but the young lady 
had not yet appeared. 

" I am really grieved," murmured the young man to 
himself. " It seems hardly possible that any one can be 
so thoughtless. I met her father and mother some 
distance on their way to church as I came along," 

Just then Anna come hurrying down stairs. It lacked 
but four minutes of chuich-time, and the walk was one of 
full ten minutes. 

" I am sorry to have kept you waiting," Anna said. 

" We shall be late," was Eton's only reply to this. 

" I know we shall ; but we must walk fiist. Oh ! I 
have left my handkerchief." 

She glided up stairs, and did not come down again for 
two or three minutes. 

When the young couple entered the church, the minis- 
ter was reading a portion of the service. All was 
silence and profound and deep attention. Their coming 
in e^'idcntly disturbed the congregation. This was felt 
acutely by Alton, who never felt less in a frame of mind 
for worship in his life. 

After all was over, ho returned with Anna to her 
home. But he said little on the way. He could not. 
His mind was too much disturbed. His abstraction of 
manner was so marked that oven Anna could not help 
noticing it. She never remembered to have seen him 
look so dull. At the door of her father's house ho 
bowed formally and retired. 

" How could you do so, Anna?" her mother said, as 
soon as she had entered the house. 

"Do what, mother?" 

" Come so late to church, after all 1 said to you this 
morning. And, worse than all, to keep Mr. Alton waiting 
for you until after 8er\'ice had commenced. It was phun 
he was greatly annoyed." 

" I didn't see that he was," Anna returned with a 
slight expression of surprise. But she now remembered 
that he said very little while going or coming. It might 
be tliat her mother's suggestion was too near the truth. 
Anna was not happy during the rest of the day. 

" It is no use disguising the fiu:t," Alton said to him- 
self, as he walked slowly homeward. " She will not suit 
me. I should be worried out of my life by her want of 
punctuality. Three times has she already subjected me 
to annoyance and mortification. These have worried mo 
enough. How would it be if I were subjected to such 
things every day of my life ? It would kill me outright. 
No, no I Anna Milnor ! I love you more than I dare 
confess to myself; but I cannot make you my wife. That 
would be risking too mndi." 

Thus reason nidged. Bvt feeling was not so easily 
subdued. It pleaded long for tbe charming girl, but it 
pleaded in vain. Alton was a yonng man of dedded 
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ctunoter, md never permitted liimself lo take a stop that 
hii jnJglnent ciGwIy cc>nd<>iuii«L 

*' I have not seen you with Anna Mitiior lately," sajd 
a frknd to liim, k few mantba ■(Icrtrirds. 

"No." 

"Hcwisthut?" 

" Wliy did you ask the quctlion !" 

" Vou uspd lo ho vary particuiiir in your 

" Purlmpi I «a> ; bat I am net aow." 
"SheisBloTelygirl." 
"Th»t ihois truly." 
" Jiut the one for you." 



■■ What a yonr objfction ?" 

" She is not puuctual." 

" You are jesting." 

" No. Don't you remember the pie.nic?' 

" Yei ; and how yoa and she were late b 
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ot yonr only objection 



" 1 have 
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■o fooliah." 

" Perhaps I am. But I can't help it." Alton showed 
luDiaelf to be comeat. Much a* it cost him, be ataadily 
resisted the inulinatiun that was conltsatly urging him to 
renew his attention to Anna Milnor. Ad fur (lie young 
lady. «bo wu unhappy fur several months. Then shB 
was cunMiltd by the attentions of a new and less worthy 
loier. She paid as little regard to pnnctnality at cter, 
was only a defect of minor importance in tlic 
ejc$ of the only young' miui who luul nude up hid mind 
[o olTer her his hand. 

Alton wu invited to her wedding about ■ year after 
Ibe date of lua unpleasant pie-nic adventure. A large 
■nd brilliant party wens assembled to witness the 
nuptials. AU the company were waiting, with the 
minister, the arrival of the bridal party. But time passed 
nn, and many began to feel impnttent. Mr. Milnor, 
the father of Anna, come into tbe |iarluuT frequently, and 
then went out, evidently worried at the delay, the cause 
of which Alton slirewdly gneued to lie in the fact that 
the bride was not yet ready. 

he giri will bo too lata for death," be 
heard the old gentleman aay, in a Dvtftil undertone. 

"Thank Heaven for my escape 1" murmured Alton to 

ms^, as the party came in about half-|>ait nine, afler 
baring kept the company waiting for an bonr- "Too 
late on her wedding-day 1 She would have killed me !" 

If this sboe should happen to pinch any lady, whether 
manried or linglo, we beg of her not to think for a 
moment that it was made for lier foot. 



JOHN LBDYABD. 
H LaoTABD vaa bom in Orotun, Connecticut, in I 
year 1751. Early left wilbouC ■ father, with no pair 
but poverty and bis own brave purpose, be molved 
educate his mind and eiplore the wurld. Having ^ . 
inuncd at Dartmoutli College as long as be could aflbrd, 
he went down to the bank of tbe Connecticut river, felled 
Ljeslic tree, and (ubioned its trunk into a canoe, fifty 
leet long and tliree wide, ilia craft is Uunrhod, and 
Jone, Willi a bearskin for a covering, be pursue* his 
Dng voyage, a hundred and forty milee, over dangerous 
Ula and through a lavage wildcmcss, from lioiuiv 
[laitfonl. ilanng found no cncourogemenl at ho» 
clerical pumiits, ho embarks as acommon Bailor, aui) 
•tier aaliita in tho Stilisb army, at Gibrallar, " tbinking 



the profession of a soldier well suited to a man of hononr 
inlcrprise." Escaping IhencB m noout a year there- 
. we find him returned to his native state. But 
he remains but a short time, as dependence upon 
lounty of his &iends is too intolerable to ono of his lofty 
ipirit. With poverty staring him in tbe face, he goes 
igain before the mast, and works bis way to Plymouth 
(England), whence, by begging by the road«de, he at 
length roaches London. It was just at this period that 
Captain Cook was preparing for hij third and but voyage 
>und the wDrld. Lodyard embarked with the great eir- 
iinnavigalor, and performed the whole voyage. This 
imense undertaking accomplished, be remains two years 
the navy, but refuses to fight against his native country, ' 
id retnma to Uartliird, in 1782. In great pecuniary 
distress, he goes to PbiUdelphia. Robert Morris replen- 
ishes his purse, and gives lum letters of introduction to 
eminent merchants in Europe. I^burtly after, ho i* at 
Cadiz, and being again balBed in his design, he journeys 
Paris for aid. But his energetic temperament vill 
it allow him to remain long. As fate seemed to throw 
fGculties insurmountable in the way of a passage by 
a, bo bethought himself of the nuly expedient by tvUch 
port of his original design wilb respect to a passage to 
c north west coast might be carried into exiKution, and 
lliat was, to travel by Und through the northern regions 
of Europe and Asia, crossing over Behring's Strait to 
the American continent. Such an expedient could be 
adopted only by the boldest adventurer. Alone and 
ifriended, be sot out. at a laost dreary season of the 
or, and in seven weeks had travailed from Hamburgh 
Copenhagen, and thence to St. Fctersburgb, walking 
ore than two buudrsd milc« |ier neck, through Sweden, 
Finland, to Ihu very heart of Rnssis. But the haughty 
ampress of the north is jealous of this hardy American 
youth travcrnng her dominions. He is forbidden to cross 
the frontier nearest his home, and compelled to return. 
Behold him crushed under new trials, away there in the 
at snows and wilderness of Siberia. " What, alas, 
do!" exclaimed be, " for I am miserably unpre- 
pared for this unlooked-for delay. By remainiag here 
through the winter, 1 cannot expect to resumo my march 
May. which will be eight months. My friends, 1 
but two long frozen stages more, and l shall be 
beyond the want of aid or money, until, emerging from 
the deep deserts, I gained the AJnerican Atlantic States; 
' then, thy glowing climates, Africa, nplored, I will 
me down, and claim my lillie ]>artion of tho globe I 
1 viewed; may it not be bclbre. How many of the 
noble minded have been subsidiary to me. or to my cn- 
terprisn ; yet, that meagre demon, poverty, hat travelled 
with me hand in hand over half ibe globe, and wit- 
nessed what — the tale I will not nafold. Ye ctuldrrn of 
wealth and idleness, what a profitable commerce might be 
le between us. A Uttbofmy toil might well brave your 
ies, give spring to mind, and lest toeujoyment; and a 
J Uttle of that wealth which you scatter around yon, 
would put it beyond tho power of anytliing hut donbt to 
approve my kindred groctings with nil on earth that 
bear the stamp of man." But that noble Iieart is not 
yet entirely overwhelmed In despair. Persevering stilt, 
Ledyord returns through Pohind, oad at leugth reaches 
London again. His services are immediately sought by 
llie African Association. Being asked when lie would 
set out, " io-morrow vwniag," is the chanctcristic reply. 
In a month be is in Alexandria, and in lea than a week 
more, at Grand Cairo, only tho storting point of his 
arduOD* opedilion. Prom Egypt he, who had traTetaed 
America, Europe, Asia, aud Africa, and had penevered 
fiirlher than any other man under all sorts of privations, 
vrrote to his mother in the following strain : " Truly Is it 
wriltcn, that the wsyt of God are past finding out. and 
hLi decree* unscarcbablo. Is tho Lord llins grtal ? So 
also is tlie good. I saw an instance of It; I have Imupled 
the world ntnler tny fbet, laughed at fcar, ud der' ' 
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danger. Through millions of fierce savages, over parch- 
ing dederts, the freezing nortli, the everlasting io.', and 
stunny aeaa have I passed without harm. How good is 
my God! What rich subjects have I for prai.^e, love, and 
adoration!" Soon after writing these few lines, the noble 
Led yard died, towanis the end of November, 1788, in the 
thirty-eighth year of his age." 



Siatitti at fi£to UXaiM. 

Life in the Far West: by Glorge Frederick Ruxton: 
Blackwood and Sons. 

A MORE stirring picture of trapper life it has never been 
our good fortune to come across. With all the exciting 
interest of one of Cooper's delicious prairie works, it 
possesses the additional merit, as the preface teUs us, 
"that the scenes described are pictures from life, the 
result of the author's personal experience;" and these 
scenes are given with a graphic power, which carries the 
reader through the volume, rather with the feelings of a 
spectator, than with those of a listener only, to the 
recital of the wild dangers of Indian warfare and prairii; 
privations. The main interest of "Life in th««J Far We&t," 
centres in the adventures of a certain trap|>er called 
La Bonte; and as his personal history is full of romantic 
incidents, we cannot better enlist the sympathies of our 
readers in his ludr-breadth dangers and escapes, than by 
introducing them at once to the bold hero : — 

" La Bonte was raised in the state of Mississippi, not 
far from Memphis, on the left bank of that huge and 
snag-filled river. His father was a Saint Louis French- 
man, his mother a native of Tennessee. WTien a boy, 
our trapper was "somo," he said with the rifle, and 
always had a hankering for the West ; particularly when, 
on aecompanying his father to Saint Louis every spring, 
be saw the different bands of traders and hunters start 
upon their annual expediti(ms to the mountains. Greatly 
did he envy tlie independent, insoucimit trappers, as, in 
all the Klt'iy of beads and buckskin, they shouldered 
their rifles at Jake Hawkin's door, (the rifle-maker of 
Saint Louis), and bade adieu to the cures and trammels 
of civilized life. However, like a thoughtless beaver- 
kitti*n, he \n\i his foot into a trap one line day, set by 
Mary Brand, a neighbour's daugliter, and esteemed 
' some punkins,' or, in other words, toasted as the 
beauty of Memphis county, by the susceptible Mississip* 
plans. From that moment he was *gono beaver;' 
'he felt queer,' he said, ' all over, Uke a buflalo shot in 
the lights; he had no relish for mush and mola&ses; 
honmiiny and johnny cakes failed to excite liis ap]K'tite. 
Deer and turkeys ran by him unscathed; he didn't 
know, ho naid, whether his rifle had hind sights or 
not. He felt bad, that was a fact; but wliat ailed him 
he didn't know.* jMary Brand — Mary Brand— Mary 
Brand 1 — The old Dutch clock ticked it. Mary Brand I — 
his hi.'ad throbbeil it when he laid down to sleep. — Mary 
Brand 1 His rifle-lock spoke it ]>luinly when lie cocked 
it, to raise a sliaklng slight at the deer. Mary Brand, 
Mary Brand 1 the whip-poor-will sung it, instead of his 
own well-known note; the buU-trogs croaked it in the 
swamps, and mosquit(x.'s droned it in his car as he tossed 
about in his bed at niglit, wakeful, and striving to tiiiiik 
what ailed him. "Wlio could that Htrapjiing young fellow, 
who paMse<l the door just n«)w, be going to see ? Mary 
Brand, Mary Biaud 1 And who C4in Big Pete Herring be 
dressing that wiver fux-hkin for ? ):os whom, but Mary 
Brand 1 And who is it that jokes, and hiughs, and 
donees, with all the 'boys' but him; and why? Wlio 



bat Mary Brand 1 and becauM the love-sick booby 



carefully avoids her. And Mary Bund herself — what 
is she like? ' She's 'some' now; that it a fact, and the 
biggest kind of puukin at that,' would have been the 
answer from any man, woman, or child in Memphis 
county, and truly spoken too; always understanding 
that the {lumpkin is the fruit by which the ne pliut ultra 
of female porfeiition is expres^Jed amimgst the tigurativelv 
speaking westerns. Being an American woman, c)t' 
courbe bhe was tall, anil straight, and slim as a hickory 
sai)liiig, well formed withal, with rounded bust, and neck 
white and slender as the swan's. Her features were 
small, but finely chiselled; and in this, it may be 
remarked, the lower orders of tlie American women diflfer 
from and far 8uri>ass the same class in England, or 
elsewhere, where the features, although far prettier, are 
more vulgar and commonplace. Mary Brand had t he- 
bright blue eye, thin nose, and small but sweetly-formed 
mouth, the too fair complexion, and dark brown hair, 
which characterize the beauty of the Anglo-Amerii^n, 
the heavy masses (hardly curls) that fell over her face 
and neck, contrasting with their polished whiteness. 
Such was Mary Brand ; and when to her good looks are 
added a sweet disposition, and all the best qualities of a 
thrifty housewife, it must be allowed that she fully 
justified the eulogiums of the good people of Memphis. 
Well, to cut the love-stor)' short, in doing which, not a 
little moral courage is shown, young La Bonte fell 
des])erately in love with the pretty Mary, and she with 
him ; and small blame to her, for he was a pro|)er lad of 
twenty — sLv feet in his moccasins — Uie best hmiter aM«l 
rifle-shot in the county, with many otber advantages tou 
numerous to mention. But when did the course, 6lc. 
e'er run smooth ? When the aflair had became a recog- 
nised 'courting,' (and iVmericans alone know the 
hom)rs of such prolonged purgatory,) they became to 
Use La Bonte's words, 'awiiil fond,' and consequently 
about once a week had their tifl's and makes-up. 
However, on one occasion, at a 'husking,' and during 
one of these tifl's, Mary, every inch a woman, to gratify 
some indescribable feeling, brought to her aid jealousy — 
that old serpent who has caused such mi;$chicf in thi-j 
world; and by a flirtation over the corn-cobs with hi:; 
Pete, La Bonte's former and only rival, struck so hard a 
blow at the latter's heart, that on the moment liis brain 
caught tire, blood danced before his eyes, and he Ijecamu 
like one possessed. Pete observed and enjoyed his 
struggling emotion; better for him had he minded his 
corn-shelling alone; and the more to annoy his rival, 
paid the most sedulous attention to pretty Mary. 
Young La Bonte stood it as long as human nature, at 
boiling heat, could endure ; but when Pete, in the 
exultation of his apparent triumph, crowned his success 
by encircling the slender waist of the jprl with his arm. 
and snatching a sudden kiss, he jumped ujiright from his 
seat, and seizing a small whiskey keg which stood in the 
centre of the com-shellers, h(; hurled it at his rival, and 
crying to him, hoarse with passion, 'to follow if he was 
a man,' he left the house. At that time, and even now in 
tho northern states of the western countr>', rifles settled 
even the most trivial differences between the hot-blooded 
youths; and of such frefjuent occurrence and inva- 
riably bloody termiimtion did these encounters become, 
that they scarcely produced sufficient excitement to draw 
together half-a-dozen s]>ectators. In the present case, 
however, so public was the quarrel, and to well known 
the parties concerned, that not only tho people who had 
witnessed the aflair, but all the neighbourhood, thronged 
to tho scene of action, in a large field, in front of the 
house, where the preliminaries of a duel between Pete i 
and La Bonte were being arranged by their respective 
friends. Mar}-, when sl^ discovered the miscliief her 
thoughtlessness was likely to occasion, was almost beside 
hersdf with grief, but she knew how vain it would be to 
attempt to interfere. The poor girl, who was most 
ardently attochad to I* Boikt£$ wti carried iwooning 
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into the houae, where all the women were congregated. 
And were locked in by old Brand, who, liimsclf an old 
pioneer, thought but little of bloodshed, but refused to let 
the "women folk" witness the affray. Preliminaries 
arranged, the combatants took up their respective \)ot^i- 
tions at either end of a space marked for the puri)0:>e, 
at forty paces from each other. They were both armed 
, with heavy rifles, and hod the usual hunting-pouches, 
! containing ammunition, hanging over their slioulders. 
Standing with the butta of their rifles on the ground, 
th(jy confronted each other, and the crowd drawing away 
a few paces only on each side, left our man to give the 
word. This was the single word, 'Are;' and, after this 
was given, the combatants were then at liberty to fire 
away until one or the other dropped. At the word, 
both the men quickly raised their rifles to the shoulder, 
and, whilst the sharp cracks instantaneously rang, they 
were seen to flinch, as either felt the pinging sensation 
of a bulk;t entering his flesh. Regarding each other 
steadily for a few moments, the blood running down 
La Bontc's neck from a wound under the left jaw, whilst 
his ()i)puncnt was seen to place his hand once to his 
right breast, as if to feel the position of his wound, they 
commenced re-luading their rifles. But, as Pete was in 
the act of forcing down the ball with his long hickory 
wiping-stick, he suddenly dropped his right arm — the 
rifle slipped from his grasp, and reeling for a moment 
like a drunken man, ho fell dead to the ground. Even 
here, however, there was law of some kind or another, 
and the consequences of the duel were, that constables 
were soon on the trail of La Bont6 to arrest him. lie 
easily avoided them ; and taking to the woods, lived there 
for several days in as wild a state as the beasts he hunted 
and killed for his support. Tired of this, he at last re- 
solved to quit the country, and betake himself to the 
mountains, for which life he had ever felt an inclination. 
When, then^fore, ho thought the officers of justice had 
grown slack in tlieir search of him, and that the coast was 
comparatively clear, he determined to start on his distant 
expedition to the Far West. Once more before he car- 
ried his project into execution, he sought and obtained 
a last interview with Mary Brand. ' Mary,' said he, 
' I'm about to break. They* re hunting me like a fall 
buck, and I'm bound to quit. Don't think any more 
about me, for I shall never come back.' Poor Mary 
burst into tears, and bent her head on the table near which 
she sat. When she again raised it, she saw La Bonte, 
his long rifle upon his shoulder, striding with rapid steps 
from the house. Year after year rolled on and he did 
not return." 

And so the desire of his youth was carried out ; and 
La Conte became a trap}HT, and the prairie know none 
more bold or more skilled. Years rolled on, full of 
I perilous adventures to him, and many a time did he face 
. death with a bold heart and unflinching spirit. Death 
from tlie Indian, death from starvation alike did ho re- 
sist and conquer ; and ever with the rough hunter abode 
the thought of his first love, dimmed and distant as he 
fought his way through overwhelming difficulties, now 
bright and fresh as he reposed by the camp-flre, or 
n.>sted his weary limbs by some refreshing spring in the 
dcsi-rt. Years rolled on, and old Brand and his fiuuily 
joined the Mormons, as much for the sake of company 
to Califurniu, whither he had resolved to emigrate, as 
from any implicit evidence in their faith. Neither his 
daughter nor any of his family had been converted to 
the Mormon doctrine, but had ever kept themselves aloof, 
and refused to join or associate with them ; and for this 
reaooD^ the fiuuily had been very unpopular with ihe 
Hormon fiMailiM on thd Axkuuau So, after a timo^ tlie 



Brands departed alone on their long journey, takiii§ 
with them Antoine, a Canadian guide, whose talea of 
the wild life of the hunters and trappers beguiled tha 
watches by the camp-fires. 

** Amongst tlie characters who figured in Antoine*! 
stories, n hunter named La Bonte was made conspicuous 
for deeds of hardinoss and daring. The first mention of 
the name caused the blood to rush to Mary's face, not 
that bhe for a moment imagined it was her La Bont^, 
for she* knew the name was a common one ; but, asso- 
ciated with feelings which she had never got the better 
of, it recalled a sad epoch in her former life, to which she 
could not look back without mingled pain and pleasure. 
Now, upon hearing the name of La Bonte, so often 
mentioned by Antoine, a vague hope was raised in her ! 
breast that he was still alive ; and she took an oppor- 
tunity of questioning the Canadian closely on the subject." 

His replies informed her of the rumour of La Bontc's 
intended journey to California and his death by the way, 
although ho gave suiue hopes of his "turning up." — 

" S])ite of the goo<l natured attempts of the Canadian, 
poor Iklary burst into a flood of tears ; not that the informa- 
tion took her unawares, for she long had believed him dead, 
but because the very mention of his name awoke the strong- 
est feelings within her bre;ist, and taught her how deep was 
the affection she had felt for him whose loss and violent 

fate she now bewailed." | 

I 

Old Brand and his family proceeded, the Indians came ' 
upon their trail, and presenting themselves before the 
camp, demanded powder and lead, accompanying these 
demands with threats. 

"Old Brand foamed whilst the Indian chief stated 
his demands; but, hearing him to the end, exclaimed, 
' Darn the red devil ! I wouldn't give him a grain 
of powder to save my life. Put out, boysl* and 
turning to his horse, wluch stood ready saddled, 
was about to mount, when the Indians sprang at once 
u])on the waggons, and commenced their attack, yelling 
like fiends. One jumped ujion old Brand, pulled him 
back as he was rising in the stirrups, and threw his horse- 
whip at him at the same moment. In an instant, the 
old back-woodsman pulled a pistol from his belt, and 
putting the muzzle to the Indian's heart, shot him dead. 
Another Indian, flourishing his war-club, laid the old 
man at his feet ; while some dragged the women from 
the waggf)ns, and others rushed upon the men, who 
made brave fight in their defence. Mary, when she saw 
her father struck to the ground, sprang ^-ith a shrill cry 
to his assbtance, for at that moment a savage, frightful as 
red paint could make him, was standing over his jirostrattt 
body, brandishing a glittering knife in the air, pre- 
]>aratory to thrusting it into the old man*s breast. For [ 
the rest, all was confusion ; in vain the small party of 
whites struggled against overpowering numbers, llieir 
rifles cracked but once, and they were quickly disarmed ; 
wliilst the slirieks of the women and children, and the i 
loud yells of the Indians, added to the scene of horror 
and confusion. ^Vs Mary flew to her father's side, an 
Indian tlirew his lasso at her, the noose faUing over her 
bhouldeni, and, jerking it tight, he uttered a delighted i 
yell as the poor girl was thrown violently to the ground. 
As she fell, another dehberately shot an arrow at her 
body, whiUt the one who had thrown the lasso rushed 
forward, his scalp-knife flashing in Ids hand, to seize the j 
bloody trophy of Ida savage deed. The girl rose to 
her knees, and looked wildly towards the spot where 
her father lay bathed in blood ; but the Indian pulK'd 
the rope violently, dragged her some yards upon the 
ground, and then rushed with a yell of vengeance upon 
his victim. Ha paused, however, as at this moment a 
shout as fieroa as his own sounded at hia very eer ; aniiU 
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looking up, he saw La Bont6 gaUoi)ing madly do^^ii the 
bluif, his long hair and the fringes of his hunting-shirt 
and leggina flying m the wind, his right arm supporting 
his tnisty rifle, whilst close behind him came Killbuck 
and the stranger. Dashing with loud hurrahs to the 
scene of action. La BontI, as he charged down the 
blufi', caught sight of the girl straggling in the hands of 
the ferocious Indian. Loud was the war-shout of the 
mountaineer^ as he struck his heavy spurs to the rowels 
in the horse's side, and bounded like lightning to the 
rescue. In a single stride be was upon the Indian, and, 
thrusting the muzzle of his rifle into his very breast, he 
pulled the trigger, driving the savage backward by the 
blow itself, at the same moment that the bullet passed 
through his heart, and tumbled him over stone dead. 
Throwing down his rifle. La Bonte wheeled his obedient 
horse, and, drawing a pistol from his belt, again charged 
the enemy, among whom Killbuck and the stranger were 
dealing death-giving blows. Yelling for victory, the 
mountaineers rushed at the Indians ; and they, panic- 
struck at the sudden attack, and thinking this was but the 
advanced guard of a large band, fairly turned and fled, 
leaving five of their number dead upon the field. Mary, 
shutting her eyes to the expected death-stroke, heard 
the loud shout La Bontc gave in charging down the 
blufi', and, again looking up, saw the wild-looking moun- 
taineer rush to her rescue, and save her from the savage 
by his timely blow. Her arms were still pinned by the 
lasso, which prevented her from rising to her feet ; and 
La Bont^ was the first to run to aid her, as soon as the 
fight was fairly over. He jumped from his horse, cut 
the skin rope which bound her, raised her from the 
ground, and, upon her turning up her face to thank him, 
beheld his never-to-be-forgotten 'Mary Brand;' whilst 
she, hardly believing her senses, recognised in her de- 
liverer her former lover, and still well-beloved La Bont^. 
'What, Mary, can it be yon?' ho asked, looking in- 
tently upon the trembling woman. 'La Bonte, you 
don't forget me!' she answered, and threw herself 
sobbing into the arms of the sturdy mountaineer 1 On 
the 24 th of July, in the yeor of our Lord 1847, La Bonte 
and Mary Brand were finally made one, after fifteen long 
years of separation." 



NOTES ON OUR DESSERT.— FRUITS OF TEM- 
PERATE CLIMATES. 

Thb apple is at once the most brisk and refreshing of any 
of the common hardy orchard fruits. It remains the 
longest in season, is used in the greatest number of ways, 
and, therefore, is the most generally cultivated, llie 
useful qualities of the apple have extended its cultivation 
throughout Europe, as far as the 60th deg. of latitude. 
The varieties in the apple at present known are consider- 
ably more than a thousand. Many of the better sorts of 
English apples were probably at first introduced into this 
country from the Continent, and the greater part of our 
names of apples are French, either pure or corrupted. 
The fine cyder orchards of Herefordshire began to be 
planted in the reign of Charles 1. The adaptation of 
these apples to the soil was quickly discovered ; and they 
spread over the whole face of the country. The cyder 
counties of England lie something in the form of a horse- 
shoe round the Bristol Channel, the best are Worcester 
and Hereford on the north of the Channel, and Somerset 
and Devon on the south. 

The pear is among the trees which Homer describes as 
forming the orchard of Laertes, the &ther of Ulysses. 
Pliny mentions several sorts of pears which were grown 
in Italy, and particularly mentions that a fiermented 
liquor was formed of thehr expressed juice. It is probable 
tint the Romans brought the cultivated pear to England, 
and that the monks pidd graat attention to • its wietiee. 
a&«e.b«tndltie»that Kiiiy.MiB^^ras-l)olfOBed in % 



dish of pears by the monks of Swinstcd ; and the talc, 
whether true or false, would imply that the fruit was 
such as the churchmen would o£fer to the monarch as a 
luxury. 

The Chinese, who are said to carry the cultivation of 
fruit to much greater perfection than the European 
gardeners, are stated by Marco Polo to have pears, white 
in the inside, melting, and with a fragrant smeU, of the 
enormous weight of ten pomids each. 

The cherry is a native of most temperate countries of the 
northern hemisphere. It is generally said that the first 
of the present cultivated sorts was introduced about the 
time of Henry VIII., and was originally planted in 
Kent. The cherry orohards of Kent are still celebrated. 
It seems, however, that they were known much earlier, 
or at any rate that cherries were hawked about London 
before the middle of the sixteenth century, in the very 
same manner as at present. Our popular song of 
"Cherry Ripe" is very slightly altered from Herrick, a 
poet of the time of Charles 1. There are about two 
hundred and fifty varieties of cherries cultivated in 
England. 

The currant was formerly erroneously held to be the 
Corinthian grape degenerated. It ia now considered as 
a native of this country, the red being found growing 
naturally in many places both of England and Scotland, 
and the white being merely a variety of the red. The 
black currant is supposed also to be a native of Britain, 
or at all events the i>eriod of its introduction is unknown. 

The gooseberry, if not a native of Britain, is yet a fruit 
much better adapted to cold than to warm climates. It 
was cultivated in the time of Henry VIII. In the south 
of Europe the gooseberry is small, tasteless, and neglected ; 
and though it grows to a large size in the warmer parts 
of Enghmd, its flavour there is very inferior to that 
which it has in Scotland. Even in that country the 
flavour seems to increase witii the cold ; for if there be 
warmth enough for bringing gooseberries to maturity and 
ripening them, the £u&er north they are grown the 
better. In England, the Lancashire gooseberries are the 
finest in appearance. They are very large, but still their 
flavour is fiur inferior to that of the Scotdi. Perhaps the 
inferiority of the English berries may be in great part 
owing to the large sorts that are cultivated, the finest, 
even in Scotland, being those that are of a middle size. 
Gooseberries are of various colours, white, yellow, green, 
and red ; and of each colour there are many sorts. The 
yellow gooseberries have, in general, a more rich and 
vinous flavour than the white ; they are, on that accoimt 
the beet for the dessert, and also for being fermented into 
wine. When the sort is choice, and well picked, so that 
none of the fruit is damaged, or over or under ripe, and 
when the wine is properly made, it often puzzles an 
impractised taste to distinguish the wine of the best 
yellow gooseberries from champagne. In the fruit cata- 
logue of the Horticultural Society, there are nearly two 
hundred kinds enumerated, of which about a hundred 
and fifty are the large Lsaicashire gooseberries. 

The raspberry obtains its name from the rough and 
bristly appearance of the firuit.' Both the red and the 
white varieties are natives of Britain, and prefer situations 
that are shaded and rather moist. The flavour of the 
raspberry is the most fleeting with which we are 
acquainted ; even a few hours will diminish it ; and if the 
berries be kept for two or three days, the flavour is 
almost entirely gone. Raspberries, indeed, to be enjoyed 
in perfection, should be eaten from the bush. 

The strawberry is very widely diffused, being found in 
most parts of the world, especially in Europe and America. 
The cultivation of the strawberry, at the present time, is 
very extensive in the neighbouiribood of London. The 
largest quantities and the finest torts are grown at 
Isleworth and Twickenham. One of the most remark- 
able eiaiiiplAi of ttl0 ponri^ tff the "fiVimiii body, in the 
e u d u n m cetif gnat Mid 'OonliBaed firttgtt^; is ihoim t^"" 
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the strawbrary women, who, during the season, carry a 
be»7 bosket on the head twice dnily Irom Tnickeubain 
to Cannt Gardiin, walking upwards of forty miles. 
These women come purposely From Wales snd tho col- 
ies, and endure the Uibour for weeks without injory 
sunplaiot. Tho "old scarlet strawberry," which was 
irifcinal produnion from North AmeriL-a, has becu an 
tbtlant of our gordens for nearly two Imiidrpd ycara, 
and is a nad«a of Louisiana and of Virginia. Iti colour 
Is a deep red on both sides, and it is tho most rich and 
highly flavoored of all atnwberrie!!, constituting the mo^c 
Tsloable variety that baa yet been discovered. 

Tho prach and nectarine arc only varieties of tho same 
ipeetea and it leems doubtful whether tho almond, 
however different it is in ita fructification, is not the same 
1^ with tho peach. Of tlie peach there are two 
distinct varietiaa, although there be but little dlBcr- 
onca iti the appearance of the trees, and hardly any 
in that of the blaasonu ; these are the peanh wilh the 
downy coat, and the nectarino with a smoolh one. Of 
what country the peach is actually a native, it is impos- 
sible to ascertain. It is said to l^ve beeu first cnltivaled 
n England about the middle of the siileenth century- 
All the peaches have in their kernel a flavour resembling 
that of noycau, which depends on tho presence of pnusic or 
hydrocyaaic acid. The Icavci have the same flavour, 
which they impart by iafuiuon, either in water or spirits. 

The piora ia a native of Asia, oud of many parts of 
Europe, and various sorts appear to have been introduced 
into England as eai-ly as Ihi: fifteenth centtiry. These 
letiea came to ua from France and Italy. Tho green- 
„e is the Reiae Claude of Prance, so called from 
I having been introduced into that country by the wife of 
Frandi I. It is colled gage in England, after the Dame 
I of the family who first cultiratol it hero. The Orleans 
I probably cams to us when we held possession of that 
( part of Prance from which it takes its name. The dam- 
son or damasccno, as its name imports, is from Damascus. 
The melon is the richest and most highly flavoured of 
all the fleshy IViuli. It has been certainly cultivated in 
England since about the middle of the sixteenth century ; 
how much earlier is not known. Although the melon is 
■ v^ delicious fmit, it is not one of the most wholesome, 
more especially in cold elimates. Small melons are, when 
equally ripe, more highly flavoured than large ones. To 
obtain the targe size, and it is Ihe same with almost all 
the cultivated fruits and vegetables, a ranker 



lentator on Shakapere, thinks tW "the fig of 
Spain," mentioned in many of our old poets, alluded U 
tho custom of giving poisoned figs to thuso who wen 
the objects of Bpanish or Italian revenge; and hence 
probably a vulgar prejudice against the fruit. 
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T consistent with tho natural developm 
jaiecs of tho plant. Of the melon there are i 
I tin, and the number of them is constantly increasing. 
The metoni of Persia have long borne a high character. 
Tho finest is the Khorassan. In Persia this fruit is 
extremely succulent, and conlribntea greatly to health i 
they are sometimes to large that three or four are a full 
load for a man. It was not till lately that the seeds of 
melons were received here direct from that country. 
The Persian melons are extremely rich and sweet, and 
instead of Ihe thick rind of the common melons, they 
hate a very thin and delicate slun, which maki 
of the same apparent liie contain nearly twice as much 
edible matter. 

The fig appears to flourish in ■ very considerable 
range of latittide. The import of figs to Great Britain 
is principally from Turkey. The fig-tree ia laid to have 
been brought into England, in 1625, by Cardinal Polo, 
though probably it was inlrodnced before, both by the 
Romans and the monks. It is probable that if tho fresh 
fig weru much esteemed by Ibe people of this country, 
ths tree would be more extensively coltiiBted hero ii 
' ' , snch aa onr southern coast. I)u' 

j^jnnld seem, from omr old writers, and indeed from i 
n expression of tiie present day, that from somi 
^_ lion of ideas, the fig w»» an object of contempt , 
Pngi for thy fKendahip," says Pistol. Btewni, the 
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ADVANTAGES OP KNOWLEDGE. 

KNOWLBnce, in general, etpands tho mind, cialb 
fiicnltics, refines the taste of jdeaaorc, and opens jnnu 

(ourccs of intellectual enjoyment. By means of it, 
.we become less dependent lot satisAurtion upon the Hua' 
" I appetites; the gross pleasures of sense are mm 

ily despised, and we are made to feel the superiority 
of the spiritual to the roaterial part of our nature. Instead 
of being continually sohciled by the influence and irrita- 
tion of sensiblo objects, the mind can retire within herself, 
and expatiate in the cool and qnict walks of contempla- 

The poor man, who con read, and who possesses a 
sta for reading, can find enlertainment at home, wilboot 
'ing tempted to repair to tho pnblic-house for 
purpose. His mind con find him employment, when his 
body Is at rest ; bo does not lie prostrate, and afloat, o 
the cnrrent of incidents, liable to be roriicd wbithcrsoetcr 
the impulsa of appelilo may direct. There is, in 
mind of such a man, an inteilecliuil spring, urging him 
the pursuit of mental good; and if the minds of his 
famity, also, are a Utile cultivated, convcrsalion boci 
the more inCerviting, and tho sphere of domcslJc enjoy- 
ment enlarged. 

The calm satisfaction which book* afford puts 
into a disposition to relish more eiqniailcly the tranqiut 
delight inseparable ^m the indulgence of conjugal and 
parental affection; and as ho will be more respectable 
in the eyei of bis family than he who can teach tbem 
nothing, he vrill be naturally induced to cultivate what- 
ever may preserve, and shun whatever would impair that 
respects He, who is inured to reflection, will mrry hi* 
views beyond the present hour; he will extend his pros- 
pect a little into futurity, and be disposed to make some 
provision for bis approaching wants; whence will result, 
an increased motive to industry, together wilh a care to 
husband his earnings, and to avoid unneceuary expense. 
The poor man who hiu gaimid a good taste for good 
books, will, in all likelihood, become thoughtful, and 
when you have given the poor a hahit of thinking, you 
havu conferred on them a mndi givater raviiur. than by 
the gift of a largo sum of money, aiuco yuD have put 
them in posiession at the jnindple of all Irgitiout* I 
prosperity 
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LOVE TO ANIMALS. 

BY PETER PARLEY. 

God love? nil things. He kis«5c*s thorn in his pun-shine, 
fondles thcin in thu Bummer breezes, and joy is in their 
cyci) and in their hearts. Plants and flowers, beasts and 
birds, fishes and insects, all feel the law of love from 
their Creator. 

The plants bloom in beanty, the beasts skip and play in 
rapture, the birds sing in sweetest melodies, the fish leap 
joyfully in the limpid stream, and insects dance in delight 
I in the sunny air. 

Love is evcryvi'herc. Tlie love of Ilim, who is all 

love, dwells in every creature, the constant spring of all 

I that is. Little girls and boys, who have not love in their 

i hearts for all that lives, arc very far from deserving the 

love of their good Creator. 
' And yet there are many little girls and boys, and, alas, 
many grown-up men and women, who, although they 
may feel quite certain that it is right to '* love one 
another," have very little love to the things God has 
made for their use, much less to those which seem to be 
of no use to them. 

Some cruel men will, for their sport only, sadly ill-use 
that noblest of animals — the horse. It was but yesterday 
I that Peter Parley read an accouut of a steeple-chase, as 
I it is called, in which horses are mode to leap over high 
rails, deep ditches, stakes, and hedges. In this steeple- 
chase no less than five horses were obliged to be killed 
after the race; three had their backs broken, and two 
their legs snapped. 

Now, little bo3r9 do not ride steeple-chases ; but they 
will train themselves to this kind of sport by wanting 
love and kindness to the things that arc around them. 

But of this tlioy may bo sure, that every cruel act will 
so harden the heart and render the mind so dead to the 
voice of humanity, that as they grow up to be men, the 
love of cruelty will prevail in them and disgrace their 
name and nature. 

Many children are unkind to animals from sheer 
want of thought. But the same law that teaches men 
and women not to do to others what thev would not like 
ilone to themselves, ought to keep boys and girls from 
hurting such things as they may chance to have power 
over, for the abuse of power is a great crime. 

After God had made all things and pronounced them 
good, he made man in his own image, iiill of sense and 
goodness. He gave him dominion over the fowls of the 
air, an<l the fish of the sea, and every living thing that 
moveth upon the earth. But man was not to be their 
tyrant. 

** What is a tyrant ?" you inquire. A tyrant is one who 
uses his might against the law of right, who arts accord- 
ing to his own will, who en<«lnvos, imprisons, kills, and 
destroys whoever and whatever he pleases, and will suffer 
no one to call him to account; you read of such men in 
o^-ery history of the world. 

Tliero are many ways of being tyrants — there are many 
ways of being cruel. It is cruel to rob a bird of its 
young. It is cruel to set a trap for a bird, to put it in a 
cage, for a cage is a prison ; and a boy is nothing bettor 
than a jailer, nay, much worse, for he is jailer and tyrant 
too. Do not Ihink that nice food and seeds, ;md even 
rare and attention, can be any I'omjwnsation to the bird 
deprived of its liberty. Liberty is the greatest gift of 
God to man, the greatest gift lie has '"riven to the beast, 
the bird, and the insect, and when we deprive any of God's 
creatun>s of that gift, all the love and the kindness we 
can show them is but poor rcromi>ense. 

Man has enslaved the horse, the dog, the camel, the 
reindeer, and many other animals, lliey do his bidding, 
bear his burdens, and lose a life t*f freedom and happiness 
tor one of pain and labour. They gruun und winco under 



the lash, the curb, or the chain. They weor their lives 
away in sorrow, in the close stall, the confined crib, or 
the fenced yard. Their youth is spent in effort and 
labour, their old age in pain and misery, with bruised 
bones, seared skins, and blind eyes. What can make 
amends for this? — nothing but kindness ; and even then 
we are still the animals' debtors for more than we can ever 
pay. 

Many little boys and girls who would think it wronp; 
to be wilfully cruel, are very unfeeling and forgetful. 
How many there are who doat upon pets. Yet, the fate 
of pets is usually unfortunate, and, very frequently, 
through the neglectful conduct of those who love them.' 

It is very common for boys to keep rabbits, mid for 
girls to keep canaries. At first we find those who jiet 
them very attentive; they feed them, often over-feed 
them, watch them, and fondle over them ; after a little 
while some other favourite object engrosses their atten- 
tion, and the pet is left, not unfrequently, to perish by 
some accident that care would have prevented, or to die 
of starvation. 

A young friend of mine, Edwin, was a kind-hearted boy 
enough, but he was very inconstant ; he would take a 
violent affection to a thing; but this affection soon went 
off, and he became in a few days as cold and heartless as 
he seemed to be warm and fViU of love. 

On one occasion he had seen a squirrel at the shop of 
a dealer in birds and fancy animals, and ho was delighted 
to see it turn round and round in its little cage, and he 
would stand and watch it for a long time, as he went to 
and from his school every day. At last he prevailed 
npon his mamma to give him the sum required for the 
purchase of the animal, and having obtained it, brought 
it homo in great glee. It had a ])lace allotted to it in 
Edwin's own play-room; and the boy had several projects 
in his head to make hia squirrel more and more happy. 
So squirrcy was pamj)ered and fed. Every week Kilwin 
laid out the greater part of his pocket-money in the 
purchase of nuts for his pet, and he can^liilly cleaned its 
cage every morning before breakfast, and hung it up in 
his place every night. Squirrey grew tame, and would 
suffer Edwin to take him in and out of the cage, and to 
play with him ; and Edwin was very fond of and very 
proud of his pet. 

And he might have remained so for some time longer, 
but one of his young friends had purchased a magpie, 
which he had taught to talk ; and a very talkative hint it 
was, and a very merry one, too. It hoppe<l and jiinipeil 
about, and seemed to care for nobody ; it chattered, and 
fluttered, and turned its head on one side to look up at 
you with such provoking assurance, that everybody 
laughed at and admired the magpie. Edwin was en- 
tranced from that moment — the fate of poor squirrey 
was sealed. A magpie Edwin was determined to have. 

Now, it so happened, that master magpie was not only 
a very talkative bird — he was olso a very meddlesome one. 
He did not exactly respect the property of others, so 
Edwin found no difficulty in purchasing magpie; but 
while the negotiation was going on, and the money was 
being hoanled, poor squirrey severely suffered. His 
supply of nuts was at first reduced, and now and then 
his bread-and-milk was forgotten. Squirrey felt every 
day the pangs of hunger, and he longed for the green 
trees, where he could find a profusion of food for winter 
stores; but the bars of his prison were strong. At Inst, 
one day — ^it was the day the magpie came home, his 
supply of food quite failed. Squirrey determined to 
break prL-ion, and forced his head between the bars of his 
cage; he could not get his body through, however, and 
alas, owing to the projections of his ears, could not get 
his head back again, and was thus 0trangle«l. 

I will leave my young readers to imagine the feelings 
of this inconstant boy upon his beholding his pet dead at 
the bottom of his cage. I will not describe bis sobbings 
and lumen lations. There was no one to maik them bat 
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magpie, who was hopping aboat the play-room, and at 
last hopped to the top of the dead sqnirrers cage, and 
looking obliquely down upon Sdwin, said, with a roguish 
leer, " you are a stupid." 

Bdwin was more than a stupid; but still the set phrase 
of the magpie had its effect upon him. " I have been, 
said he to himself, "stupid indeed, and wicked, too. 
And so my young friends are all they, who neglect those 
whom they are bound to cherish and to love. They who 
are fond of pets should reflect, that when they have 
them, they incur a kind of responsibility; they are bound 
to feed them, and to care for them, and if they fail in 
this, they are really very wicked; while the habit of 
inconstancy, and of fickleness, will render them in 
mature years both dangerous and despicable among their 
fellow creatures, who will put neither fidth nor trust in 
them. 



THE FREEDOM OF KNOWLEDGE. 

" Oar ncmiiul knowlrdge, like our needful food, 
UnhriU«*d lies iipen in life'* common Arid, 



And bida all welcome to ths tiul fern*!.'* 



YOUNO. 



I Not quite opened, nor unhedged — for this planet of ours, 
(let who may prove the contrary, it is ours as long as we 
are in it,) this rounded, condensed, undulating, myste- 
rious little planet, ix twt quite so open and unhedged as 
bards have sung. 

Poets, owing to their peculiarly sensitive tempera- 
ment, have, naturally enough, loved to depict only the 
more sunny side of subjects, one glimpro f)f the darker 
having sometimes proved sufficient to plunge them into a 
fatal melancholy, tf not to kill them outright. 

For this reason many, old poets especially, are to be 
read with reservation. As regards the living, with 
cordial satisfaction the world perceives that the poetical 
constitution is becoming stronger, at the same time tliat 
its temperament loses nothing of its exquisite and 
distinguishing sensibility. 

The poets and poetesses of this generation have brave 
hearts, and rise into their own serene altitude strong and 
radiant, as heaven designed that they should. Flingins: 
aside earth, mists, and fetters, they soar aloft, and, with 
calm light, circle steadily in their appointini path. 

Serene, secure — for the power that awoke nourishes 
the divine afllation, and will sustain it until the spiritual, 
the vital, be fully revealed and triumphant. 

hi the mean time this heavy earth grates to the old 
tune, and we also think tlmt 

" Our needful knowle^e and nur needful food." 
is not quite unhedged and open. In plain prose, 
they have, somehow, got encloitvd in preserves, as 
though Heaven's bounties needed this conservative care 
of man; — turn which way we will, we are hedge<l in, 
hedged up, or hcdf^od out. 

In fact, tliere arc so many hedges and ditches, di- 
\isions and subdivisions, not to mention «iibtiU?tieM crept 
in, and up, and over the fair surfari> of the earth, that it 
seems as if the wliole of it had fallen into the ]>ower of 
some other than its Creator — some grasping ^famnum 
who has gathered it all in, inch by indi, unto himself. 
" Unhedged lies open—." This, after all, coiUd only 

I have been Young's satirical way of politely su^eoiiting. 
he meant it as a gentle hint to unhifflye, open, and bid 

' all welcome, for he could not but fet'l that ntnn ought 
to permit a free and healthful circulation of CHid*8 good 
gifts round the world; 

"An itunbi^ami stream throufrh liberal ipare. 
And ntitlunir jtmth' or diKplarf " 

tojrte be all Gotl's gif^s, clsis by that immntablo law 
stamped upon his work at the creation, bletMings become 



But Mammon hM pnatnted into every pore of social 



and civilized life, — up into even our noblest and holiest 
institutions, until love has been again driven into the 
wilderness, and well nigh perished from the earth. 

But though scoffed at, and almost scoffed out, love 
shall yet have room and fair piny, until it flow into the 
channels Providence has pro\ided for it. I 

How ! . Are we to drain off God's free gifts, the 

leaven of the earth into reservoirs; are they, before 
circulation, to be consecrated, and protected, and patro- ■ 
nized, and locked up for fear of thieves ? { 

Instead of flowing freely, are the waters of life to be 
measured out in small measure to the weary and athirst, 
by delegates, selected and paid for their great trouble and 
philanthropy ? 

Are God's free bequests to be sold by man retail ? 
Heaven's curse is on all monopoly. 

Interchange and circiilation denote general health, as 
vast accumulation is but a symptom of disease some- 
where ; and srom out that somewhere, sooner or later, 
stalk famine, pestilence, and death, with their blighting 
breath, which the imiiartial winds aid to carry &r and 
near, high and low. 

Universal, not individual interest, is the keystone of 
society, and devastation upon do\'astation, until this law 
of nature is rccop^ised and acted out. 

Protection, ])artition-walls, with their age-enduring 
deniaU — let men build them higher and higher ; but the 
greater will Im; the downfall and confusion. 

It is not protection, it is faith we want, — the faith 
that shall n^move mountains 1 The faith, at whose 
bi<lding the barren rock shall yield that living stream, 
whoso billows are to sap the foundation of the throne 
of darkness! E. C— on. 



THE CLOCK. 

It indicates the time of day, and it declares the transi- 
tion from hour to hour by striking upon a bell, thus \ 
visibly atid audibly proclaiming the same thing. Through ■ 
long use, it has become indispensable to the reiptUtion ! 
of our undertakings and engagements. We can pro{)ose 
to ncrninplish notliing without the clock. Only at its ' 
summons do we rise from sleep, return to rest, eat, ' 
drink, labour, piny, and visit our friends. Before the 
servants may be relca.>^^d from their tasks, the children 
from their teachers, or even the garments from their 
bodies, the dock nmst bo consulted. Under its sanction 
are we assenihK>d for worship; weekly, by its authority, 
are the temple gates unbarred, the market-booths 
erected, the carrier's cart despatched. He who disputes 
M\. oracle so popular as the parish-clock, is sus]>ected of 
heresy nicninst that catliolic agreement and concurrence, 
without which time ii-elf goes wrong. Sick and poor, 
wise and fiMiIish, hear his sovereign admonitions every 
hour tliat they have their respective duties to consider. 
Gravest of moralists, loudest of preachers, most in- 
flexible, yet most e({uitable of despot*, the clock resides 
in a lofty plnce. He reigns supreme over his own church 
and ))eople ; ho is sole defemler of the parisli faith ; he is 
a just, yet a |>atomal king. — Fountain qf Arethuta. 



A SPIRIT of industry, when it ha«« been once excited 
in the common forms of e<l neat ion, nitty bo transtVirtHl 
to ohje<'ts of nioro exalted dignity and mort* extensive 
utility. It qu.ilitii's men in all tlu-ir \nrioiis r1:i>>es for 
the liiL'hi'-t II lid for the low*'*l (>niployineTit'). It gives 
jwr-eviTanri' to tho workman, enterprise to the warrior, 
unil tirnuios to the statesman, ll blunts the keenest . 
appetite for M>nsuality. and >hutH up the first avenues to 
dishonesty; it o|»cns a broader field for the display of 
every talent, and inspirit us with new viir«>ur in Um 
performance of overy sttcial and every religious duty. 
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"Many of the children told me they always laid their' piayen at 
night, and the pnjer they taid was ' Our Father.' I naturally 
thought they meant that they repeated the Lord's Prayer, but I 
soon found that few of them knew it. They only repeated the first 
two words : they knew no more than ' Our Father.' These poor 
children, after their lahorious day's work, (nail-making, jap a nning , 
aerew-making,) lying down to sleep with this simple appeal, 
aeemed to me inexpressibly affecting."— JZcporf of the Commit^ 
aiontn on the Employment qf Children ; Evidence of B. H, Home, 
Uwn of Wolterhawfion, 

Pale, struggling blossoms of mankind. 

Bom only to endure, 
White helpless slares whom Christiacs Und, 

Sad children of the poor I 
Te walk in rags, ye breathe in dust, 

With souls too dead to ask 
For aught beyond a scanty crust, 

And Labour's grinding task. 
Ye ne'er have heard the code of love, 

Of Hope's eternal light \ 
Ye are not led to look above 

The clouds of earthly night ; 
And yet 'mid ignot ance and toil. 

Your lips, that ne'er have known 
Tlie *' milk and honey " of the soil. 

Sleep not before they own 

"Our Father!" 

UnhMded workers in the marts 

Of England's boasted wealth, 
Ye, who may carry ulcered hearts, 

If hands but keep their health ; 
YC) whose young eyes have never watched 

June's roses come and go, 
Whose hard-wom fingers ne'er have sni tcTMA 

The spring flowers as they blow ; 
Who slave beneath the summer sun. 

With dull and torpid bndn. 
Ye, who lie down when work is done, 

To rise and work again ; 
Oh, even ye, poor joyless things, 

Best not, before you pray ; 
Striring to mount on fettered wings 

To Him who hears you say, 

"Our Father I" 

Prond easy tenants of the earth, 

Ye who have fidrer lots t 
Who Ure with plenty, lore, and mirth. 

On Fortune's golden spots ; 
Ye, who but eat, langh, drink, and sleep, 

Who walk 'mid Eden's bloom. 
Who know not what it is to weep 

O'er Porerty's cold tomb \ 
Oh, turn one moment from your way. 

And learn what these can teach. 
Deign in your rosy padi to stay. 

And hear the " untaught " preach ; 
Then to your homes so bright and fair. 

And think it good to pray { 
Sinee the sad children of despair, 

Can kneel in thanks, and say, 

"Oar Father I* 

EuBA Cook. 
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The sun of popularity sometimet shines upon a flower 
which prematnrely opens its buds and discloses all its 
glowing beuties, but expires amidst the chilling frost of 
night. 

A COKSCIENCK Toid of offenco is an inestimable 
blessing, because it gives a pleasure which no rancorings 
of nialice can destroy; it is proof against malignity 
itself, and smiles upon its most sanguinary efforts. 

A DEEP and profound knowledge of ourselves will 
never fail to curb the emotions we may feci at the foibles 
of others. We shall have learnt the difficulty of cor- 
recting our own habits too well to suppose it easy in 
them; and instead of making them the objects of our 
sarcasm, they will become the objects of our pity and our 
prayers. 

Child. — ^A draft on the bank of time. 

He who u not loved, is alone everywhere, and with 
every one. 

The child that thinks at all, thinks like a poet. 

The light of duty, when fully clear, casts no shadow of 
hesitation. 

All the honourable pursuits of life are salutary, 
provided they are not soiJ^t with too great avidity, and 
at the price of integrity and happiness. 

Time is infinitely long, and each day is a vessel into 
which a great deal may be poured, if one will actually fill 
it up. 

There is something in the last hour of the day, if it 
have been itself a happy one, which seems to concentrate 
all the pleasant things of the past. It is like a fine 
evening sky, calm and sweet, and full of rays, that are 
all the rosier, because they are the last. 

The vine twig shows not more ingenuity as it 
traverses some rocky crag in search of the cool stream, 
at once its luxury and its life, than does our injured 
self-love, in seeking for consolation from the inevitable 
casualties of fate, and the irresistible strokes of fortune. 

Men may learn from example how mistaken is the 
idea, that the possession of power leads to independence, 
or enables them to pursue their own will. If there is 
any station in life in which we can do as we please, it 
will be found much nearer the extreme of the beggar, 
than that of the king. 

SupEBsnnoN, like many other fancies, very easy 
loses in power, when, instcaid of flattering our vanity, 
it stands in its way. 

Poetry, like truth, is a common flower. God has 
sown it over the earth like the daisies, sprinkled with 
tears, or glowing in the sun, even at he places the crocus 
and the March firosts together, and beautifully mingles 
life and death. 

Force may be put down by force, but a well-disposed 
child, inclined to love and sympathy, has little to oppose 
to scorn and ill-will. 

The change of day and night— of the seasons, of 
flowers and fruits, and whatever else meets us from 
epoch to epoch, so that we can and should enjoy it; 
these are the proper springs of earthly life. The more 
open we are to these enjoyments, the happier do we feel 
ourselves; but, if the changes in these phenomena roll 
up and down before us without our taking interest in 
them, if we are insensible to such beautiful offers, then 
comes on the greatest evil, the heaviest disease; wo 
regard life as a disgusting burden. 
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Tits most liluiblB mi 
which iro Ihc most com 

bmithe, which ii »inone the very commonest of «il 
thinsa. No one hu boen able to monopolize this gnat 
element of tifo ; it Aosts free sod pure over tlie earth, 
Ihe monnt«in-(op, auil in tlie lowlj Tsllej', everjnhi 
miniitering to life and health, except in Ihe dwelling? of 
man, and especially in the dwellings of Ihe poor, where 
little or DO provision boi heen made for euch a supply of 
tia> important element as ii absolutely necessary for I' 
enjoyment of health and physical comfort. Its iairadi 
tioD into our hoosei !*, for the mort part, left to chaac 
and there are extensive districts in every populnua ton 
wbere, in conser|nence of the want of proper sewen 
■nd dr^nage, and the defecCivo arrangemBnts □( itre 
and constmctioa of bonses, the air braathcd by I 
inhabitaati is a poison us dcstructiio ai the Egyptian 

Il i> probable that the verr commonness of air renders 
most people insensible to it« value. Though everybody 
knows that if we hsva not air enough we die, eieryhody 
doe* not uem to know, or, at least, does not act upon 
the knuwiedfce, that ur. oneo breathed hy human longs, 
it C0nT«rl«l inio a deadly poison, and (bat, if not removed 
by Tontitation or otherwise. languor, headache, and stupor 
■re induced, nntil, st tcn^h, an the poisoned air accu- 
mulates, life itself ii destroyed. Tbere is, indeed, no 
more fertilo source of diseasu than Titiated nir, brralhed 
by bnmsD lungs. Randred) of thousands of persona 
■nnvaUy fall victim* to the unseen poison that floats 
■round tbera in their dwellings, poison that has heen 
genented in their own lungs, and which the slightest 
knowledge of physiology would teach them ought to be 
immediately removed out of the way, just as If it were 
the Tims of the cholera or the plague. The (mtU is, there 
Ii scarcely ■ subject on which there is so large an amount 
I of practieid ignorance aa that now under coasidaralion, 
I notwithstanding its common and ererydnyclisrsclBr. The 
reports not long ago published by the Health of Towns 
Commissioners showed, that tens of thousands of our 

Kotation were annu^y swept awoj by fonl air [ that 
hie the number of persons die in ilt-rantilated, ill- 
dtuned districts, than in tbas« which are well ventilated 
and well drained ; this b«ng the rotult. not so much of a 
wilful violation of the lutnnd laws, as of ■ general igno- 
wnre of the principles which rrgoWa life. As dviliiation 
>d«>nc«d, and wealth accumulated, tillages have 
'pd into towns, and tiwni Into crowded dlies ; 
have been built closely together, at Ihe cheapest 
possible rate, so as to milie tvailnble every inch of 
Ijronnd. but with nb regard whatever to those laws which 
■feet tho beoltli oT the per«ona who inhabit them. 



Hence the debiUty, disease, decay, and premature death of 
mnlliluiles ; hence the consumption which preys upon 
tho young, and the fever and pestilence which walk 



lubject of very great Importance to all 
classes of the public, we shall, even st the risk of being 
thought dull, endeavour to make intelligible to oar 
readers the rsfiaiuie of the function of respiration, or 
breathing, and the important uses which "the air we 
breathe" performs in Ihe hnmen economy. 

The principal orgsns by which breathing if performed, 
are the ldhqs, which are situated in the cavity of the 
cliest. By a beautiful mechanical arrangement of hones 
•nd muBctes. the chest expands in inspiration (or the 
drawing in of the breath), and contncte in expiration (or 
expulsion of the breath}, at about twenty times in lbs 
minute, in a healthy person. The substance of the lungs 
is composed of minute air-lubes, blood-vestels, nerves, 
tissue, &c. The lungs an immediately connected irilh 
the heart, which is Ihe centre of the drctdadon, by Ihe 
pulmonary artery and veins ; and they are open to 
exlernsl air, through the medium of the trachea or wi 
pipe, the minute branches of which constitute the air- 
lubes and air-cells of the lungs. By means of 
exceedingly minute sub-division of air-tubes, an amaiiog 
extent of lurlacc is obtained, for the exposure, to tho ab 
dreulaled In them, of the blood also circulating at tho 
in the Bc|ually minute blood- vessela of Ihe 
id during which exposure certain vital cbanj 
are effected, which cannot be interrupted without 

lediate cessation of life. This eiUpnt of ti 
face has heen computed at not lest than thirty limes that 
he external sarfico of the body 1 The object of this 
'ful armngement is, to allow the largest possible 
i|uantity of deterionted blood to enjoy free interchange 
with tho lorgpil possible quantity of vital air. It ti 
scarcely necessary that we should go into detail to explain 
how beanUfully and effidently this object is sceomplished; 
nor is it necessary that wo should enter into an explaoa- 
tiou of the mechanism of the breathing organs. It is suf- 
fieient for our pur|H>so to slate the general outline. Re- 
spintion consists of s succesuon of acts, by which sir ia 
alternately inspired or drawn into, and expired or forced 

■ of the lungs i the one procees following the other, 
quantity of air thus inspired and expired at each 
amounts la shout a pint; and, at about twenty io- 
spiratJons are made in a minate, at least nily gallons 
of air pas) thruugh the Inngs daring the hour, which 
will amount lo about fifty 'seven hogaheadi in the twcnly- 
faur hours. Tliis is an important fact, which we bvg the 
reader lo keep in mind. 

The changes which lake plaw in the hingi, by me. 

Ibis respiration of atmospheric air, are of first-rate i 
portance. They are, indeed, absolutely neeeasary lo 
cuntiouanco nf animal life. Vithont breathing, eiislei 
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cannot possibly bo carrietl on. "Tlie breath" is thus 
closely identitiod with all the phenomena of life. " Does 
ho breathe?" is the qmM»tion on which liang the issues 
of life and death ; for when the breath has ceased, all is 
known to be over. Now, the vitalizing projierties of the 
air depend on that constituent part of it known by the 
name of oxygen. Tho air we breathe consists of about 
one part of this oxygen, in combination with about four 
parts of another element, called nitrogen, the latter act- 
ing the part of a diluent. The oxygen is the active 
ingredient, and, without it, air could not support life. 
After a few gulps, existence would at once cease. 

One of the chief conditions of tho organiied being is, 
that in order to its continued existence, it must undergo 
a series of regular successive changes. The material of 
which the frame is composed is never at rest, but is in a 
constant process of renewal, new particles being introduced 
and old particles carried away and thrown out of the sys- 
tem. Ajnong the most important organs of the body, are 
those which are instrumental in carrying on the changes 
referred to. By means of the stomach and digestive appa- 
ratus, new material, in the form of food and drink, is 
from time to time added to the system. The food is 
converted, by a series of beautiful arrangements, into a 
circulating fluid called cAy/e, which is gradually added to the 
BLuoD already circulating in the body. This is, also, under- 
going a constant succession of changes. In its arterialized 
state, that is, after it has been exposed to the wholesome 
action of the air in the lungs, it courses throughout the 
body, laying down new partides in all directions, by means 
of those tiny little labourers, the minute or capillary vessels; 
and after laying down those new particles, in the course 
of which it parts with its vitidizing principle, tho blood 
retnms again towards the heart, carr}'ing back with it 
the old particles which are now to bo thrown out of tho 
tystem by the lungs and other channels. From the 
heart it is forced into the lungs, whcro the changes it un- 
dergoes are of the most vital kind. 

In a healthy state, the blood is never circulated a second 
time in the body without having undergone it4 proper 
series of changes in the lungs ; and until it has done so, 
it is quite unfit for the purpose of nutrition. The circula- 
tion of blood in the lungs, therefore, goes on, and must go 
on, as regularly and uninterruptedly as the circulation of 
blood in the body. And, to give an idea of the quantity of 
blood circulated in these organs, it may be stated that 
about one imperial gallon pas<«es through the lungs of a 
healthy adult during every minute of liis existence, or 
upwards of twenty-four hogsheads of blood every twenty- 
four hours. Now, be it remembered that there is also 
inspired, during the same period, about fifty -seven hogs- 
heads of air for the purpose of respiration, and sf)me idea 
may be formed of the immense activity of this vital 
function. Let us remark further, that the blood, when 

S repelled into the lungs, through the pulmonary vessels, is 
lack or venous blood, unfitted for the purpose of nutri- 
tion; and that when it returns from the lungs to the 
heart, again to be circulated throughout the body, it is 
rod or arterial blood, fitted for the nutrition of the system, 
and it will bo very obvious that this circulation of the 
blood in the lungs is somehow very intimately connected 
with the healthy existence of tho human frame. 

It is diflficult to explain the precise nature of the 
changes which take place in tho lungs ; physiologists are 
not yet quite clear about the matter. Certain, liowever, 
it is, that by means of the infinitely minute subdivision 
of the vessels carrying blood, and the vessels carrying air, 
on interchange of ))articles Takes place between them. 
The venous or black blood parts with a portion of its carbon, 
which, uniting with the oxygen of the air, forms an equiva- 
lent bulk of carbonic acid gas, which is thrown out of the 
luogs by expiration. 8ome 8uppo90 that the oxygen of 
the air is actually absorbed, and free carbonic add gas 
excreted. At all events, it ia clear that the oxygen or 
life-anppoftiiig part of the air we breathe has disappeared 



during respiration, and that its place has been su]iplied 
by carbonic acid gas, to breathe which again is exceedingly 
deleterious to human life. If the air which has been once 
breathed, is again inspired, the quantity of oxygen it 
contains is still further consumeil, untU at length it en- 
tirely disapyiears, and unless replaced by fresh air, life 
will soon become extinct. I1em>e, a mouse or anv other 
animal, if placed under an air-tight glass, expires as soon 
as the oxygen of tho confined air has been consumed ; 
and in the same way a man may bc^ suffocated as eil'oc- 
tually as by hanging. Hence the well-known fearful 
catastrophe of tlie Black Hole of Calcutta. 

Some idea of the quantity of oxygen consumed, and of 
carbonic acid generated in the process of breathing, may 
be formed from tho fact that about two-fifths of the 
oxygon inspired disappears during each inspiration, the 
place of which is supplied by tho carbonic gas which is 
thrown off by expiration. Thus, it has been calculated 
that each adult person consumes, or ought to consume, 
during twenty-four hours, 45,000 cubic inches of pure 
oxygen; and that in the same time he generates 38,000 
cubic inches of carbonic acid gas. From this statement, 
it ?;iU be obvious how rapidly the air must become 
vitiated by the breathing of a large number of indivi- 
duals crowded into a confined space, and that tho neces- 
sity is most urgent of securing a constant change of air 
by means of ventilation, in order to the due preservation 
of human life. 

A full supply of pure air is absolutely necessary to the 
enjoyment of sound health. Food and air must both be 
had, else existence soon ceases. But, whereas without 
food a man may live for days and even weeks, without 
air, he cannot hvo five minutes. And just as a man may 
be ^tan'ed and pined by unwholesome and insufficient 
food, so also may he be starved and pined by un- 
wholesome and insufficient air. There is a very close 
connexion between the nutrition of the body by the 
stomach and its nutrition by the lungs. The one is 
necessary to the other. Everybody knows l^ow much the 
appetite for food is increased by regular exposure to the 
pure and fresh air of heaven. AU tho functions con- 
cerne<l in the nutrition of the body are performed with 
increased energy. Tho circulation is accelerated. The 
clianges of the materials composing the fr«me, the depo- 
sition of new particles and the removal of the old, all go 
forward more quickly. The waste of the body Ls greater, 
and, accordingly, thero is a more ready demand for new 
material : the appetite is quickened ; breathing is fuller, 
aTid all the powers of life are more buoyant and vigorous. 
The perceptions are also brighter, and every mental 
operation is more energetic ; for healthy and well-oxy- 
genated blood is as necessary to the healthy and vigorous 
workings of the human mind, whose physical organ is 
the brain, as it is to paint the roses on woman's cheek, 
or the coral on her lip. 

For the same reason that a full supply of pure air 
is promotive of appetite, sound digestion, health, and 
strength, so is a limited supply of air, or a supply of air 
which has been contaminated by human breathing, or by 
putrid exhalations, the cause of want of appetite, im- 
paired digestion, debility of body, weakness of intellect, 
disease, and premature decay. Persons who live in a 
vitiated atmosphere soon lose all appearance of health; 
their skin become^ pale, sallow, and bloodless; their 
appetite having left them, they become attenuated and 
cadaverous-looking ; they are the almost constant victims 
of ill-health ; in unhealthy seasons, they are subject to 
be cut off by fever ; and, as for full hcaltli and genuine 
relish of life, they do not know what it means. To that 
large proportion of the poorer population who live in the 
damp cellars, situated in tho nndiained swamps of our 
large towns, life is only a long disease, a protracted dying. 
Tho tender frame of infancy, as might be expected, it 
the leaAt able to resist tlio nonous influence of damp 
and foul air. Henoo, in some districts of the iM^er towns 
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of Englandf half the children die before they reach their 
fifth year ! They die prematurely, poisoned by bad air. 
Diseases there are much more malignant in their forms, 
and &tal in their results, than in the better drained and 
ventilated districts. The moral condition of the popula- 
tion is also seriously deteriorated by foul air. It has been 
distinctly enough ascertained, that the vice and immo- 
rality of our large towns exist in their worst forms in the 
most impure districts. The depressing effects of breathing 
exhausted air influence the mind as well as the body. 
You see this in a crowded school, or in a crowded church; 
only, in the ill-ventilated homes of the poor, the influence 
is not temporary but protracted ; and wo see the result in 
many a^;ravated forms of vice, shame, and wretchedness. 
The lessons which may be drawn from the above brief 
exposition of the uses of the air we breathe, in the 
human economy, arc not far to seek ; and it will afford us 
a pleasure to point out to our readers, from time to time, 
their practical application. 



JOHN ASHMORE OF BIRMINGHAM. 

1849. 

BT SILVERPEN. 

"It is <m a far other buis (than that of dependence and pro- 
tection) that the well-being and well-doing of tne labouring people 
most henceforth rest. The poor have come out of leading •tringa, 
and cannot any longer be governed or treated like children. To 
their own qiuditiea muit now be commended the care of their 
destiny. Modem nations will have to leain the lesson, that the 
well-being of a peo{)le must exist oy means of the justice and self- 
government of the wdiyidual citisens. The theory of dependence 
attempts to dispense with the necessity of these qualities in the 
dependent classes. But now, when even in pontion they are 
becoming less and less dependent, and their minds less and less 
acquiescent in the degree of dependence which remains, the virtues 
of mdependence are Uiose which they stand in need of. These 
virtues it is still in the power of go%'emments, and of the higher 
classes g^reatly to promote ; and they can hardly do anything, 
which does not bv its own effects, or those of its example, either 
assist or impede that object. But whatever advice, exhortation, or 
guidance is held out to the labouring claiuies must henceforth be 
tendered to them as equals, and accepted with their eves open. 
The prospect of the future depends on the degree in which they 
ean oe made rational beings.'* — Mill's PolUieal Economy^ 
vol. ii., p. 318. 

Round the doorway of the Cannock Arms, a smartly 
painted and newly built beer-shop, four or Ave women 
are lounging on a mild spring afternoon of this year. 
Most of these are mothers, or else nurse the children of 
■uch mothers as are employed in the button, pin, or other 
shops, for they have either babies in their arms, or else 
•re addressed occasionally by some little voice from out 
a crowd of very young children, who are playing on the 
other side of Uie way. As footsteps within the house 
approach, and come to the threshold, the most talkative 
gossip of the matronly party turns eagerly round, and 
addressing the showily dressed young woman, who has 
come to the door, asks some question, which is imme- 
diately responded to. 

"Yes; the Yateses be coming to keep the wedding 
night, as soon as Caroline and Tummns be back from th' 
grandmother at Aston. For ye see as how the oud folks 
are mighty fond on Caroline, and wish as how ^ be a 
frolic loike; and as Turn Madeley's bin a asking a lot on 
th' young chaps oat o' shop, and Caroline, Martha, and 
Betsey Wiglcy, and the Field's, as she know'd at 
Soonday school, and there be her fitthcr and mother, 
and Tummus's uncle in the bargain, there '11 just be a 
■core on'em, withont'en reck'ning my maister and me, 
and John Ash more as is asked." 

"Him," speaks the most slatternly woman, with a 
contemptuous shake of the head, *' him's joined tee-total 
my maister thinks, and so wunna come thee may reckon, 
nnless t'bo to prearhen Tummns a sarraond, o' some sort 
or t'other ; though Tummus '11 take it koindly I reckon, 
for he's mighty fond o' John ; and that'ns more nor my 
maister and m» be, for we dunna loike them upperish 
Mrt o* fblki." 
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Well, as for that'ns Mary Giles, it ain't every body 
as pleasen every body, as my Ben's reading bouk say, 
and I dunna know how t' be 'xactly, but I tookcn to 
John ever sin' he give my Ben a lift i' th' shop. But 
them's a many Mrs. Fenton to be having to beer and 
poips, and sooper; and cost Caroline's folks and Tummus 
a deal I reckon." 

"Wliy, ye see," replies the showy mistress of the 
Cannock Arms, "they've been moighty civil at th' 
Bull, and lent two score o' knives and forks, and as 
many platters as needs be ; and then Caroline's grand- 
mother, as keeps general shop at Aston, give a ham, 
and leg o' mutton, and groceries, and Tummus's uncle, as 
be a butcher Ketley way, summet. But ou course the 
young'uns i' th' folks '11 an to do th' rest ; though the 
young chaps as be a coming from Manning's shop '11 not 
be short o' clubbing a gallon or two, if so be f be 
wanting, I dare say." 

Thus satisfying the curiosity of her neighbours, Mrs, 
Fenton invites them in-doors to see her hospitable 
preparations, and of which she is not a little proud. 
This invitation is readily accepted, and leading the way 
along the newly washed boarded i>assage strewn with red 
sand, Mrs. Fenton pushes i|^de a door to the right, and 
enters a long, low ceiling room, down the entire centre 
of which runs a narrow deal table. On this several 
batches of clay pipes are placed, bunches of paper lights 
in little japanned trays, and at either end a multitnda 
of drinking glasses, of such different shapes and sizee, 
as to show with great probability their not only having 
been borrowed at the Bull, but at other signs of more or 
less pretension. 

" This is stylish loike, ba'int it," speaks ^Irs. Fenton, 
as she precedes her friends round the room, and points 
out severally to their notice the red and yellow cut paper 
flower-basket with which she has hidden the rust of the 
unbrushed grate, the gay painted waster jars which she 
has bought at the door this very morning for the decora- 
tion of the mantel-piece, the flaming tea-tray reared on 
a side-table, and above all, at the attempt she has made 
to adorn the two narrow windows, by scanty curtains of 
tawdry chintz ; " but ye see as how grandmother lived 
a sight o' years up at a Staffordshire hall, near Eccleshall, 
and seed how grand folks do'n these things." 

" Well, for my part, Sally Fenton," says another 
looker-on, " if me'd bin Caroline, I'd made it a tea- 
making. A cup o' tea does a body such a sight o' good, 
'specially holiday tea." 

" That would'n a do, at any rate, " replies the land- 
lady of the Cannock Arms, somewhat quickly, " folkf 
dunna get sporrit'ted on tea ; and it ain't no profit to a 
public loike beer and poipes. Besid'n it be only Tummns 
and Caroline has an gotten day-leave ; the rest canna h% 
here till shop shuts. But here's a sooper as wun'na 
clem folks at any rate." So saying, Birs. Fenton 
i^proaches a large old table set against the stendlled- 
pattemed wall, and lifting up a coarse cloth, displays a 
large ham already boiled, a leg of mutton ready for the 
bakehouse, and placed over a great brown dishftil of 
peeled potatoes, a loin of stuffed pork the same, the half 
of a Shropshire cheese, and several thick-crusted apple- 
pies, already baked. 

"Well fbe noico loike, Sally Fenton," presently 
remarks one of the women, whose husband ia a Willen- 
hall nailer, but who, being out of work, has come to 
Birmingham to try for a job in a pin-ahop ; " but dem- 
ming days binna then as is when folka first getten 
married, it is when five or six young 'ana come, and not 
a bit more to feed 'em on than when there wanna moro 
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nor one. 

" Well, well, there's up and down for all on ui% I 
reckon." adds Mrs. Fenton, hastily, for she really does 
not rt'Ii!«li any di<icussion as to the wisdom or economy of 
her customers ; and now hinting that abe has " a sight o^ 
thmgt to set straight in the back'os," diimissea her knot 
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of friends, not, howerer, before confidiDg to the charge 
of one of them a fresh mesMgo to Dawkina, the baker 
opposite, that " he'd better bo coming for th' leg and 
t'other things, as they need a sight o' doing, and folks 
'U be clemmed if supper be a minute later than the 
stroke o' nine." 

By the agency of these thus treated, and the children 
vho are called from their play on purpose, the news has 
soon spread through the long narrow street and adjacent 
courts, that Thomas Madeley and Caroline Yates " as 
was," will be coming down the street presently to the 
Cannock Arms, for the wedding supper is to bo held 
there. Accordingly every door and window almost has 
its watcher; and as soon as the different workshops begin 
to close for the night, and the operatives to flock home- 
ward, groups of men and young people aro seen to duster 
round the door-stops. 

At length, as the waning sun throws its last ruby tints 
of gorgeous light across the roofs of the smoke-dis- 
coloured houses, and here and there burnishes up a 
narrow casement or strip of window curtain, a youthful 
.couple, arm in arm, and with dusty shoes, come down the 
street, stopping at almost every door-step or window, for 
many know them, and most have a kindly word for the 
girlish bride and boyish bridegroom. They aro both so 
young, that if the husband is nineteen it is his utmost 
age, though he looks still more a stripling than even this, 
and the girl cannot be more than between sixteen and 
seventeen. There is sodh a visible air of lassitude and 
fatigue about the young girl, as to have made several 
olready ask her and her husband " to step in and rest 
a bit," but without success. " The tea be in the pot," 
says some, " and thee and Tummus be welcome ;" and 
others, "Aston be a tidy step ; come, come in, there be 
plenty o'brcad and cheese i'th' pantry ; and Ned, as is 
in, shall get a pint;" but these invitations are refused, 
on the plea that it is getting late, and that they have yet 
to step and say a word to John Ashmore. 

"Dunna let him gi'thee a sarmond an hour long, 
though," says a matronly woman, of rather decent ap- 
pearance, who stands on the step of a cleanly door- 
way, sewing a clasp on to a little coral necklace, " for 
my Martha and Betsey aro a dressing already, and 
thinking a lot on the night you may bo sure, as nothing 
'uld do, but the green muslins as Sally Cozly made 
wi' th' flounces, and there I've bin a starching and iron- 
ing the full blessed morning. But it cheers a mother's 
heart to see her lasses look tidy, and Martha and Betsey 
ain't so bad, neither, when their best things be on, though 
I says it as shouldn't. But you'll be a bringing John 
wunna ye ? For he's a tid/un, and a bit o' favourite 
wi' my lasses." 

" Gary and me would liken him to coome," says Tom, 
lifting up still higher on his arm the little white silk 
gloved hand which rests there, " but I dunna think as 
how we shall gotten him to Fenton's, as when me and 
Gary told him about the banns at Aston, and how as 
we had fixed to^ay, and would'na set it aside, ho said as 
how we'd better ha'n the frolic at Gary's folks, and 
only ha'n tea, as saving a lot o'money." 

"Tea," exclaims the little wife, with somewhat of 
contempt, "as if folks thought'n o' thai, or mother's 
house hold all that be a coming. No I sort o' days o' 
this 'ns dunna come but once, and that'ns the reason 
folks should make the merriest on't. But John mean it 
well, I take it, though it be time 'nough to carry 'nnm- 
brella when t'raiu. Now, Mrs. Wigley tell Bessy and 
Afartha wo shanna be long; and if so be, they'll 'xcept'em, 
here's a bit o'old man and gil'flower out o'grandmother's 
garden, and she be mighty known for them sort o'things, 
to stick for a posy i'their bosoms as grand folks do up o' 
Lunnun, as Sally Colly's pattern-book showed me t'otiier 
day." As she speaks, the young wife taket from her 
husband's hand a very fragrant and large old-fashioned 
posy, just such a one as we can fiuicy gathered in that 



old bowered Shottery garden some three centuries ago, 
by the sacred hand of him whose destiny it was to m^e 
their fragrance and their pretty tints eternal to the senses 
of a loving world, in the trim -shearing feast of dear 
Perdita, and selecting some few of the flowers, hands 
them to ^Irs. Wigley, reserving the remainder, and care- 
fully wrapping up their stalks in her pocket-handker- 
chief. 

" But tell Bessy and Martha," says Tom, as he leads 
his young wife on and nods gaily, " that though John 
mayn't say 'no' when me and Caroline asks him, pressing 
loike, as that'n merry toimes dunna come often to poor 
folks, they munna reckon on him, for he hain't for people 
marrying as us, before a getting a house o'stufT, or may 
be a bit o'money in savings' bank. But there'll be 
more on'em, and so they needn't be down loike." 

"No, no! where God sends mouths he sends moat;" and 
with this aphorism, which has helped to fill more work- 
houses and prisons with ruin and despair, than churches 
with hearers, or English acres with good citizens, Mrs. 
Wigley goes in-door, with the necklace, and the young 
pair pnx^ed. Before they reach the Cannock Arms they 
turn into a street still narrower than the one they leave, 
and continue along it a little way, till Caroline stops sud- 
denly before a very small huckster's shop. 

" I canna read. Turn," she says, " but mother said 
John's new lodging was at a shop as this'ns, and the 
name Burnett, Leah Burnett ; and t'here's a B and an L 
up yimder, afore the house, I can see ; Soonday school 
teach as much as that." 

As Tom Madeley can read, and the name above the 
huckster's door is found to agree with Caroline's durection, 
they enter and address a decent elderly widow, who, stand- 
ing behind a narrow counter, is serving small quantities of 
treacle, tea, and candles to several customers. Answering 
their question in the affirmative, she points to a door, the 
frame of which is highly adorned with nails holding balls 
of string, pounds of candles, scrubbing-brushes, and other 
miscellanies, and unlatching it, they find themselves in 
a rather largo old-fashioned kitchen, which looks out by a 
window on one side the fire-place into a sort of yard, 
which, with some diligence, has been converted into a 
garden, full of scarlet-runners, nasturtions, and migno- 
nette. All within is scrupulously dean, and tea is set 
ready on a small round table placed near this window, 
and dose to a somewhat larger one, covered with green 
baize, at which a gaunt elderly woman sits making 
bracers. 

" Well, John," says Thomas and Caroline, in a breath, 
" we hanna forgotten old friends, ye sec." And so 
saying with hearty good nature, they greet a decent look- 
ing young fellow who, entering from a little back kitchen, 
shows by his fresh-brushed dothes and shoes, and clean 
hands and face, what his first business has been on 
coming from work. Ho comes towards the table, sets 
Coroline in the dame's arm-chair, and asks about the 
wedding. 

" Why Gary cried a bit," says Tom, as he looks at his 
little wife with pleasure ; " and so did some on th' folks, 
but it was gotten over toidy loike, and grandmother giv' 
a bit o' dinner, and some on her old damson-wine after, 
and then wi' seeing a few folks, and gathering Gary a bit 
o' posy, we coome home as ye see, and hope as you won't 
foigetten us to-night. Weddings dunna coome any day, 
John, an ye be an old fHend as mother loiked, poor soul, 
and tliat 'ns make me stick by thee, though 'afore me o' 
late in sich a sight o' things." 

" It is not that I am against your's and Caroline's 
wedding," replies John, "that I soid 'no' when you came 
to our shop yesterday. Don't think that, Tom Madeley, 
for I have a right to wish well to yon and yours, for 
your mother gave me many a helping meal, when master, 
at Willenhall, would have clemmed me ye see ; but jwbl 
and Gary be over young, and there '11 be little mouths to 
§Btd before yon reckon on." Gary ttmgglea to hide her 
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orenrheliniog blu^hp* with her now uogloved hands, but 
ToiD ineels the Ihing more buldly. 

"Whjr hera John ye be draa agiia Scriplur; Tor in'i 
there a part 'n m »y inmmet about little 'una beii 
ble«wd Uungs, 'specully nhen ■ lot on 'eia conmo ; u 
did'na pmoa uy this Tcry Say, ' Thy wife thnll he a> 
traitful vine uptm Ihe wsiii o' thy hoiue ; and thy 
chUdrcD, like the olive hrsnchen. Tonnd about thy table.' 
Panon sud Ihii 'a, did 'na he, Car; ?" The yaung wife 
malcea no uiswit, tlioogh the loaDtling blood doei 
througli her h'ttle tingera. 

" Ay," iKpiie^ John, who crosiiiiiE the Vitchen i 

iwen, tap) agaiDet the glais panes or the door which 
, EDS into the ihup, and then relurning, adds two other 
cupi and lauceri to tho^e already on the tidy tea-board 
" when folk* have lived long enough to work for lucl 
icini as will give good dolhcs and food in plenty to the 
little ones their will girei life to, co as they mayrcallf 
jlive brandhes round * weli-sjiread table, and not bits 
ad clemaied thingi, ai I was, only brought into thii 
world to luSbr and to work. Scripture Men, I think, 
may be made a ago and text, to such as may tike, but 
il till then ; and you see yon Biid Caroline (as I should 

■e to aee protperons and comfortable) have not lived 

ng enongh for that. But you'll have a cup of tea, Ihe 
ketlh; boils, and 1 hear Mn. Burnett coming." 

" Gary may, if «lie likea," says Tom, puling aaide 
Ihe cup hospitably »et out lor him ; " but the Fentons 
'me a new broach, and I can get a pint 'afore t'othen, 
19 I need'n, far ye >ee thy talk put me down loike, and 
makes me bo thinking, John A^hmore, if this bo all ye 
gelten Irom Mr. Tavemer'a lectures to hia shop folk.<i, and 
thy own reodiQg and atriiing to larn why, ■ young 
fellow best be out'n it, as it dunna do to be ijown in 
tpa'rit in this world ; for troablei couroe aharp 'nough 
on working fnlki, without 'n fancy; and me and Cary 'an 
|n)t work 'nougli in abop to keep the little 'una as poor 
folks' are when they do come." 

At Ihii instant the widow comee in, and finding that 
one of Aihmure'* liailora will take lea, goes back lo the 
shop, and retunu with a small meaBurc of green tea, a 
new Joaf, a quarter of A pound of fresh butter, and some 
lump Bugar, a< il la evident that her own, the aomp- 
■tress's, and John Aahmore's meal is taken too frugally 
IT holiday Tiailors. Bhe comes back, kindly makes the 
tea, belpa the bride, and carries round to the other table 
" aempstreas's meal, who has never moved or epokon 
whole time, but, even whilst she lakes her tea, 
eontinues bcr work. At this Cary looks inquiriugly. 

" Jenny Tabb is laj deaf," says the widow, answering 
he tacit inquiry, " and don't bear unlen you speak 
eiy close. But ■he's ■ good soul, and mighty taken 
with John." 

" But," continues Aabmore, still pursuing hia convcr- 
■alion with Midelcy, " prcdaclj for Ibe resMin that I 
wish your little ones to be better off than those of many 
wmking people, I wiab you and Cary were a bit older, 
Tom, and tiat'i what I said when you lold me the banns 
ircre up at Asloa. Utile ones come so bsl, and it'a hard 
for young mothers to be at shop then." 

"We must take the chance on 't," replies Cary, 
answering For Tom, " and thought it best to get married 
than do worse, as young shop folks do ; and we've gotten 
A tidy fumbbeil room at Hedgkins, as we go home to to- 
night, for we ain't gotten uowt to begin houiewi', 'lecgit 
It be grandmotliei's feather bed, two brass candleaUclis, 
■nd the kettle 1 bought at Brammago's i but mother '■ 
tkljrlsb thinga, and won't be short on lending." 

"Whal'a that,wh»fa that?" asks the deaf woman of 
Ura. Buraetl, in Ihe aharp queruluna tone inddent to 
Jeef people. On her way to the shop when she is 
eallod, Laah goes round to Jenny's siJe and explains, 
that Caroline is a young bride, and is going into a 
Aimlabed room." 

"A bride, eh >" says the aompstress, laying down the 



bracer at which she is working on her knee, "whal 
another, and another, and another lo tbs old story; the 
cart before the horse, a house without a foundation." 
This is said so parantheticBlly. that though Cary is i 
little discoUDtenanccd, sbe continues, "work too in'ni 
slack, John, for they rais'n me lo seven shillings last 
week, and Turn's bo twelve, so wc shall be sav'n loiki 
a bit, as wedding 'II rmt u» a deal, spite o' grandmother. 
and the old Iblli') help. Bat ye got a noiee toidy placa 
on Ibis, John Asbmore. Whal do thee pay )" 

"Foiir abilling* a week," replies John, not a 
offended by this question, as he liuapilably plaoei the tea- 
pot fur the young matron to pour out the tea in tbi 
abaenco of Mra. Burnett. 

"Mercy roe, John," she cioUiroa, almost forgetting tc 
smile at this tacit compliment to her new position, "whj 
what a sight of nnney, why we sha'n only gi' Ih' 
Hodgkina two-snd-sii pence, just what thee give at Black- 
bum's. Why, John, I thooght thee too scrap'ti loike (! 
ace thee etill keep to no engar and little butler,) lo spend 

"A cost one way to save more in another, witbout 
reckoning other things," speaks John. "One time Iho 
Blackburn's homo seemed to my taste. I seemed to hsve 
no eye for its untidiness, and the squabbles going on 
between Msry and her husband. But since I've worked at 
brass-fuunding in Tavemer'a shop, and master been so 
special kind, I found it hard lo go on with their way of 
living. Besides, Mary couldn't put a patch on, or sew a 
hole; and as for the waste of nuny a good bit of meat I 
brought home, it was dreadful, fur Mary hardly knew a 

fry frotn a ha^h ; and as for " 

"I'm sure I dunna," interropla Caroline, with a merry 
Uugb. for John Ashmore's hoUday tea has revived bar, 
and her comeliness is a sweet thing, as she glance* every 
minute at Tom, who ait* watching her intently, " 
conldn'a make a aeed-cake or a thing o' Ibil sort if t 
ever so; giria in'na taught, and shop apoils 'em, and 
duniiB giv' time to know much about houae-waya. ' 
for Tum, when be wants a patch i' lb' ttowsun or coi 
he mnn gel Bobbins lo do'C and pay." 

" Besides, it'a being a decent tort of place as you H 
continue* Ashniorc. for he likes Cary, and thinks 
good-tempered; " Leah Burnett can roast or stew a 
of meat like a dake'a cook; and it's aometbing t 
young fellow hungry from shop to ba-c a bit of good 
warm dinner In sit down to. and a quiet hearth. Ay 
Carj, I hope Tom may never know it, but ifs ' " 
dinners and dirty brawling firesides wbioh fill places like 
Fenfon's with customers. But I hope you'll eome som 
Sunday soon, and take tea with ma and Mn. Burnett." 
" Thank'ye," anawen Tom and Caroline in a breatli 
"for ijuuday's dull loike. But wnnna ye come, John, lo th 
Cannock Arms for an hour? We'll take it friendly oj 
ve, and the supper be holiday fare baked at Dawkin^ ; 
and ye can go afore Tima coome in with bis fiddle, or '' 
bacca smoke loo thick for Ibee V 

Cary having finished her tea, has now risen, and John 

Asbmore rises too, and lakes balh hers and Tom'a band, 

a way which brings tears mto the young husband's 

1. "Please forgive my coming; but i dont like 

>ke and drink ; and more than that, some of the folks 

'le been forced to ask out of Manning's shop. 

't Uke it unkindly, Tom, nor think that I do it to get 

o9 a share of the reckoning, as 1 hope lo show. But I've 

)mc things to do; though the very first holiday yon 

ru'll have a day together, a bit in the country, and 

ppy in aquiet way. Now God blesa you both; and a 

happy married bfe, not taking what I've said unkindly, 

)niy as a wish that yon were older, for our cksa tieeds in 

ills new lime many things, which must grow out of their 

iwn doing." 

"Whafs that, whafs that?" asks Jenny. 

" I'm repeating the le*son you leach, Jenny, lliat oi 

:lais should do many tUngs It doean't." 
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Yefl, yes, let it be but i)rovidcnt. and t'other thini^ 
will spring up like com in a well-tilled field. Its ha'- 
pence saved will bring priceless gold and jewels." 

" Well," says John, " let us all hope to leurn. Now, 
good-by. Through life I am your friend." He speaks 
with so much feeling, as to make tlic little bride's large 
tears drop rolling on her outstretched hand, as plucking 
a sprig of rich blown ]SIay from her remaining posy, ahe 
proffers it to John with a touching grace, which is incx- 
)>rt>ssibly affecting to the large heart and brain of the 
more educated operative, lie ))laccs this in the button- 
hole of his coat, and shaking both by the hand, leads 
the way into the shop, waits till they bid Leah "good 
evening," and then watches them up the street till they 
are out of sight, round the turning to the Cannock Arms. 

" A m:my pities this'n John Ashmore," says the 
widow, as she takes up her homely knitting till the arrival 
of another customer, "for the girl's gotten a sweet young 
face, and it's sorrowful to see such como to a young old 
age wi' hard shop-work, and the sight o' lot^ o' little 
hungry children as canna be fed. £h ! eh ! poor things, 
they should see wliat I' an seen every day for nigh thirty 
years, and it would'a made 'em think twice 'afore they 
took to wedding thisn's. Dunna thee do so John, if 
thee mean to be a man." 

"No," replies the young brass-founder, "I've been 
■ore tempted once or twice, when Bessy 'Wigley's looked 
BO sweet :ind good; but the thought of what my own 

r rents did has come before me, and all the misery 
suffered through their ignorance and improvidence. 
ThdB It was, I thought, which made mo a parish apprentice 
to a Willenhall nailer, which made me be starved and 
beaten, and overworked, as only Willenhall apprentices 
are, till the parish stepped in and cancelled my inden- 
tures, which made me tramp here to Birmingham, and 
try my hand in a pin-shop, which made me save a bit, so 
as I could get Hughes, one of Mr. Tavemer's men, to 
give me such an idea of some easy parts of his trade 
as enabled me to take a place in the casting-house. Yes, 
it was feeling the misery which too often springs out of 
the early marriages of our class which made me think of 
this, and many other things working people have to do, 
as duties to themselves and childbren. So I am not 
going to be foolish, Leah, I want to get on in the world, 
and a wife at nineteen, and fourteen shillings a week 
wages, wouldn't help much toward it." 

" You're right, John," adds the widow ; " I sec a deal 
o' folks every day of my life, and so know what our poor old 
deaf Jenny preaches about care-taking, and it driving out 
ignorance and sin and misery from amongst us, is as true 
as Gospel. Only she's a bit too hard, John, and wants a 
little softening, for human na'tur in'na all evil. But I 
got something to tell thee pleasant like. My niece 
Hannah, as you saw the first night you came here, has 
sent for me and Jenny to go and spend all the day 
to-morrow fortnight, Whis'sun Tuesdiay, so thee might 
come, John, as it '11 be holiday at shop, and them young 
folks as thee seem to liken well. Ajb for shop here, 
Hannah's mother won't be keeping school that day, and 
BO would come." 

As this is a pleasant thing, for Hannah's husband is a 
parish-clerk and schoolmaster, and the village where they 
live lies amidst the most beautiful woodland scenery of 
Warwickshire, John Ashmore willingly accepts this 
invitation to join the widow and the bracomaker on their 
grand holiday visit. So, on a fine morning, the two 
old ladies leaving the shop in trusty charge, and dressed 
in their very best gowns, set off, escorted by John, to a 
street on the outskirts of the town, where it has been 
arranged that they shall meet Tom and Caroline Madeley, 
and proceed from thence bj railway for a few miles. 
To the surprise of all, when then they reach the place of 
meeting, they find Tom and Cary mounted in a light 
out large enough to hold the whole pertj, and aoeom- 
panied by Beteey and Martha Wi^ey, who heariiu; 



from Cary about this Whitsun excursion, have got an 
uncle of theirs, who keeps this vehicle for his business, to 
lend it for the day, on the condition that they are of the 
party. Though " nay " cannot be said, for all the rest 
seem pleased by the friendly interest and good nature on 
the part of the Wigloys, John is secretly chagrined, as 
he has latterly av6idcd Betsey, and wishes to do so still; 
but before an hour is gone by, and by the time they 
begin to gun the shadow of the green lanes and over- 
hanging woods, Solly Colly's flounces, and Betsey's 
sweet voice have weakened very much the stem resolves 
of the young operative. By-and-by, as they journey on, 
and the solitude of these lanes allows them to talk in a 
friendly manner, Ashmore is attracted by what liCah 
is saying to Cary. 

" Why no," says Cary, in answer to something Leah 
says about her looks, "I hanna been well since the 
night o' th' frolic, nor Turn neither, and as for th' cost, 
o'dear if s right fright'ning to think on. Mother says 
she never saw such a score as Sally Fenton run up ; that 
she never did, and half the young chaps in Tum's shop 
never paid a penny ; it's hard, for it '11 tak'n a deal o' 
weeks to clear a score like this'ns uff. Eh 1 dear me, 
wliat a lot it t^ikes to make us wise." 

" But it's not too late to be so, Cary," says John. 

"Thank'ye," replies the young wife, "we'll try to 
follow thy advice, John Ashmore, but it '11 be a sore 
thing on us tliis debt for a time. But we've never 
thanked thco well enough, John, for the tca-caddy and 
hauging book-shdves ye sent so koindly. £h I I hope we 
may keepen them many a year for thy sake, John." 

" I hope so," replies John, " none wish it more 
heartily than I do." 

It is so glorious a day, and the scenery around so 
enchanting, as to charm each heart of the humble party, 
each one differently, but all to a degree. Sometimes 
they stop their cart, like Gainsborough's immortal one, 
midway in a little stream to let the horse drink the sweet 
trickling water; sometimes John descends to gather a 
rustic posy from the hedge rows ; sometimes they pause 
on the brow of the descending road, to view the wide 
rich valleys stretched away before them, the springing 
com fields, the meadows, and the villages, and a pomp 
of wood crowning the further heights. John Ashmore is 
very silent; this day is awakening in his heart much 
which for the present is incomprehensible. 

By noon they reach the village, a sweet place with a 
very old and rustic look. The clerk and his wife have 
the nicest, most commodious cottage in the world, set, 
with its modem school-house, in the comer of a quaint 
old burial-ground, and with a large garden bordering it 
widely round. There is trae Whitsun fare too set ready; 
and after Leah has for awhile confabulated aside with 
her niece, and produced a little present of a quarter of a 
pound of tea and two nutmegs, they sit down to dinner, 
consisting of a goose, a large custard, gooQcberry pies, 
and other things which are quito a treat to towns-folks. 
After it, whilst Leah and her niece, and Cary, talk over 
some cowslip wine, John adjourns with the schoolmaster 
to see the school-house, accompanied by the deaf old 
woman and Bessy Wigley, (who won't let John alone 
no'how's, OS Leah confidently remarks to her niece,) for 
there has been much talk all dinner time about an 
elderly gentlewoman, who supports this school, and who 
resides in the village. The schoolmaster, who is a very 
fair specimen of a better class, shows John the ciphering, 
books, and copy-books, and, lastly, some easy geometrical 
diagrams which his most advanced pupils are copying. 
John Ashmore, who has a taste for drawing, though yet 
uncultivated, and whose work for the past two years in 
Mr. Tavemer's casting-honae has made him sensible to 
the value of such knowledge, inquires further. 

"The truth i^,** aayi the ichoolmaster, "Miss Shaw 
has some right in more then one smelting-forge in 
Coalbrookdale, and her attention has been directed to 
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the ignoruit and ineAdent state of the diildren working 
thereiD. Being a great reader, and looking a deal into 
things, she th^ks how useful a knowledge of drawing 
would be to some of these poor lads, particularly as she 
thinks that the art of ironwork is but in its infenc j ; for 
we have not yet begun to build our houses, our churches, 
and our bridges with it as we shall. Accordingly, some 
of the poor lads from the forge have been brought over 
here for a plain education, and some instruction in 
drawing which she gives herself; and such of the lads 
which have bem lent back to the forge have done 
amaxingly welL" 

"Tlukt may be," replies John, "but somehow or 
another, I should like all these things better if we 
working people did for them ourselves, letting more edu- 
cated people start the ideas which belong to them, if they 
like, but for us to work for what we enjoy, and pay for 
what we benefit by." 

**! am no poUtical economist. Sir," interrupts the 
schoolmaster, respectfully, for he likes John's interested, 
grave manner ; " but, perhaps, you might tike to see a 
room in the Grange, it has some carious treasures in 
old iron and bronze work which Miss Shaw's father, 
romewhere about the end of the last century, collected in 
various parts of the Continent, and which die likes to be 
seen." 

Thus invited, they proceed fkom the school-house through 
the village to an old &shioned house, set as such old 
houses usuaUy are, in a quaint garden, adorned with fish- 
ponds, clipped yews, and sun-dials. One fine old room 
of this, they find very full of rare bronzed cups and 
chests, old cabinets, with doors of filigreed iron-work,, 
and many specimens of metal tracery as fine as net-work, 
of no present use at all, having been torn from their 
original places, the panels of gates, and the holiness of 
shrines. Nothing can be more beautiful. Whilst the 
operative stands intently gazing on this new worid to 
him, the deaf woman, after looking awhile at a portrait 
above the fire-place, suddenly exclaims i-^ 

" Bless me, schoolmaister,. in'ur this'ns the pictor of 
old Robert Shaw, of Bilston End." 

" Yes," replies the schoolmaster, " and Bliss Shaw came 
into possession of this old house through her mother, 
who was a sweet lady ; for old Robert did not marry too 
young, and so was able to do what many working men 
cannot, pick and choose a more educated wifis when he 
got into middle life." 

" I thought so," interrupts Miss Jenny ; and as she 
speaks, she crosses the room where Jolm Ashmore is 
standing, and says, loudly, " if s jist as I thoughten ; old 
Robert Shaw as got this treasury, ye seem to taken wi' 
wunna none other, John Ashmore, than a working man 
like thee. So ye see there's summut in thrift, though 
the gain be ill spent in things like this'ns." 

" No, no, Jenny," roars John, " we have got souls as 
well as bodies, and the more we carry on the improve- 
ment of the one by things of this kind, the more wo 
shall understand how best to improve the other." 

" I dunna think so, is the answer," and Miss Tabb 
shakes her head, and thinks she has been wise in making 
bracers all her life, and keeping the money in the 
savings' bank. 

As the schoolmaster is about to lead the way out, the 
door opens, and an elderly gentlewoman, accompanied by 
a child, who bounds in before her, steps in. She is 
pleased with the curiosity of the holiday people, and the 
more when Juliet Tavemer recognises John Ashmore 
as the " kind man at the works," who has several times 
lifted her on to her pony, when she has accompanied her 
papa and alighted at the office. She is very young, not 
more than seven years old, but she goes up at once to 
John, and speaks to him witli naive frankness. 

" I really am quite delighted at all this," says the 
good gentlewoman, as after she has talked awhile to the 
inhofllmastT ih* tons and addresses John ; " shall I 



speak to Mr. Tavemer about yon, he comes over hen 
to-morrow for this little girl who has been staying a week 
with me ?" 

" No thank you, ma'am," replies John; "I am careful, 
and can lift myself, I think; or at least, our foreman 
will not bo slow to help me, when I merit it.* 

"Very sensible this," says Miss Shaw, "and pray 
what has made you judge so wisely, and so young." 

"Misery, ma'am, "replies John, respectfully, "it has 
taught me what it must, eventually, teach all my dassi, 
that to be a third true estate in this great nation, wa 
muat be self-helpers. We must learn to be economical 
and industrious ; and we must, through intelligence, be 
less the slaves to any one handicraft." 

'^here too did you leam this ?" 
•" By thinking over the causes of our condition. By 
thinking over the causes which make Willenhall nailers, 
Nottingham stockingers, and Birmingham pin-makers 
what too many of them are. I've said to myself, I 
must be intelligent, this is a progressive worlds and 
handicraftsmen now must learn to progress too." 

" Most excellent," adds the old lady; " and in wishiAf 
you good day, let me say that I am glad mj relative, Mr. 
Tavemer, has such a workman." 

The party return to the cottage and spend a pleasant 
evening. As the moon steab nchly out, the cart goes 
onward by the road whilst the young people, walk for 
some distance through the fields. But tiiongh Betsejr 
Wigley looks charmingly, and tries to talk low, as she 
knows her companion tikes, John Ashmore is profoondlf 
silent. Another night her kind words and smiles mig^ 
win his heart, but the child's and the lady's fisce wer« 
before his eyes, in all that gentleness and grace which 
are not so much the attribute of any station, as of edu- 
.cation and moral nurture. He is profoundlj silent^ 
because new tastes and aspirations are germinating in 
his heart. 

They reach home in good time ; but Thomas Madeley 

wiU adjourn to the Cannock Arms to have a pint, whilst 

Cary has to accompany the widow home, in order to 

get two ounces of tea, and half a pound of sugar, on 

credit, as Mrs. Fenton's reckoning and their Sunday's 

dinner has already swallowed up tibe whole past we^s 

earnings. 

(To b€ eoniinued.) 



THE VINE. 

Of all the berries, the grape has in every age been held 
the most in esteem. The cultivation of the grape was 
probably amongst the carUest efforts of husbandry. 
" And Noah began to be a husbandman, and he planted 
a vineyard." We find mention of the fermented juice of 
the grape almost as early as its cultivation. Wine was 
among the first oblations to the divinity. "The vine," 
says Humboldt, "which we now cultivate does not 
belong to Europe, it grows wild on the coast of the 
Caspian Sea, in Armenia, and Caramania. From Asia it 
passed into Greece, and thence into Bicfly. The Fhoe- 
ccans carried it into the south of France; the R o m ans 
planted it on the banks of the Rhine. The species of 
vitet, which are found wild in North America, and whidi 
gave the name of the land of the vine (Winenland) to the 
first part of the New Continent which was discovered by 
Europeans, are very different from our vUii vimfira" 
It is a popular error that the grape-vine was common to 
both continents. It has been said that the vine was 
introduced into England by the Romans ; but if so, it 
could not have been tiU near the close of thor inflnenoQ, 
for Tacitus mentions that it was not known when Agri- 
cola commanded in the island. At the invasion of the 
Anglo-Saxons, however, when the country had been 
under the Roman dominion four bundled years, and had 
during that long period^ aU the enooungmaBt 
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which that people gave to the agricaltuie of their pro- 
Tmoei, the vine without doubt was extensively cultivated. 
Vineyards are mentioned in the earliest Saxon charters 
as well as gardens and orchards. We understand that 
on the southern coast of Devonshire, possessing the 
mildest temperature of the English counties, there are 
Btill two or three vineyards, from which wine is com- 
monly made. A vineyard at the castle of Arundel, on 
the south coast of Sussex, was planted about the early 
part of the last century, and of the produce there is 
reported to have been sixty pipes of wine in the cellars 
of the Duke of Norfolk, in 17G3. This wiue is sold to 
resemble Burgundy ; but the kind of grape and the mode 
of culture have not been particularly recorded. The 
culture of the grape, as an article of husbandry, extends 
over a zone about two thousand miles in breadth, that is, 
from about the twenty-first to the fifteenth degree of 
north latitude ; and reaching in length from the western 
ihores of Portugal, at least the centre of Persia, and 
urobably too, near the sources of the Oxus and the Indus. 
Farther north than that, it does not ripen so as to be 
fit for the making of wine ; and farther south it seems to 
be as much injured by the excessive heat. The best 
wines are made about the centre of the zone, the wines 
toward the north being harsh and austere, and the grapes 
towards the south being better adapted for drying and 
preserving as raisins. Thus in Spain, while the wine of 
keres, in the Sierra Morona (the real sherry,) is an 
excellent wine, and while that of the ridge of Apul- 
xarras, in Granada, is very tolerable, the grapes of the 
warm shores about Malaga, and in Valcntia, are chiefly 
fit only for raisins. So, also, while the slopes of Etna, 
and those of the mountains of Greece, furnish some 
choice vines, the grapes upon the low shores of these 
countries have also to be dried. It should seem that 
the grapes are always the higher flavoured and more 
vinous the greater the natural temperature under which 
they are ripened, but that an extreme heat throws the 
juice into the acetous fermentation before the vinous 
one has time to be matured. Wo have an analogous 
ease in the fermentation of malt liquors in this country, 
which cannot be properly performed in the warm months. 
In France, the vines are trained upon poles, seldom 
more than three or four feet in height. In Spain, poles 
for supporting vines are not used; but cuttings are 
planted which are not allowed to grow very high, but 
gradually form thick and stout stalks. In Switzerland, 
and in the German provinces, the vineyards are as formal 
as those of France. But in It«ly is found the true vine 
of poetry, " surrounding the stone cottage with its girdle, 
flinging its pliant and luxurious branches over the rustic 
veranda, or twining its long garland from tree to tree." 
In Greece, too, as well as Italy, the shoots of the vines 
are either trained upon trees, or supported so as to 
display all their luxuriance upon a series of props. The 
vine-dressers of Persia train their vines to run up a wall, 
and curl over on the top. But the most luxurious 
cultivation of the vine in hot countries is where it covers 
the trellis-work which surrounds a well, inviting the 
owner and his friends to gather beneath its shade. " The 
fhiitful bough by a well" is of the highest antiquity. 
Tlia vine lasts to a considerable age ; it spreads also to a 
considerable extent, or, when supported, rises to a great 
height. Although it bears at ihne or four years plcnti- 
ftilly, it is said, by Miller, that vineyards improve in 
qniiity till they are fifty years old. Pliny mentions a 
vine which had attained the age of six hundred years. 
In France and Italy there are entire vineyards still in 
existence, and in full bearing, which were in the same con 
dition at least three centuries ago, and have so continued 
efver since. The slender stems of ordinary vines, when 
they have attained a considerable age, are remarkably 
ton|^ and compact; and the timber of the very old ones in 
fbraign countries^ which is oocasionly of size enongh for 
being sawn into planks, and being made into frinutnre 



and utensols, is almost indestructible. Strabo mentions 
an old vine which two men could not embrace. A single 
vine plant, which was trained against a row of houses at 
Northallertou, covered, in 1785, one hundred and thirty- 
seven sqiiare yards. It was then about a hundred years 
old, and it increased in size afterwardss, but it is now 
dead. In 1785, the principal stem of this vine was 
about fifteen inches in diameter. Of the variety of the 
grape, called the black Hamburgh, there are several 
remarkable trees in England, covering a great extent of 
surface, and bearing, under glass, a profusion of the finest 
fruit. Of these, among the most celebrated, are the 
Hampton Court vine, and the vine at Valentines, in 
Essex. The Hampton Court \ine is in a grape-house, 
on the north side of the palace ; it covers a surface of 
twenty-two feet by seventy-two; or 1,694 square feet. 
It is a most productive bearer, having seldom fewer than 
two thousand clusters upon it every season. In th^ 
year 1816, there were at least two thousand two hundred 
and forty, weighing each, on the average, a pound ; so 
that the whole crop weighed a ton, and merely as an 
article of commerce, was worth upwards of four hundred 
pounds. Tlio Valentines vine extends over a greater 
surface, and has a larger trunk than that at Hampton 
Court; but it is not on the average of seasons so pro- 
ductive; it has, however, been known to produce two 
thousand bunches of a pound each. 



LIFE BY THE SEA-SIDE. 

There was always, since ever I read it, something that 
dwelt affectingly with my mind, in the unfulfilled longing 
of Jean Paul Richter, that masculine and far-aspiring 
intellect, for a sight of the sea I " Nevertheless," said 
he, " the great Ocean of Eternity I shall not fail to see !" 
And amongst the passages of history that seem to strike 
with emphatic life through the dusty interval of books 
and ages, there are few above that where Xenophon 
relates how the ten thousand Greeks shouted at beholding 
the blue expanse of the Hellespont from a height, and, 
in spite of dangers yet remaining, felt that they were 
fiee. There is, probably, something peculiar either in the 
nature or the history of one who is characterized by a 
passion for the Element of Waters, a passion which, 
notwithstanding all mishaps or disgusts, once developed, 
never leaves one to the last, lliero is a Deep within 
some, in their very heart and brain, to which the Deep 
without, in all its wildness, homelessness, and peril, calls 
with an irresistible voice. Hence the wayward choice 
that leads away the boy from household comfort, from 
secure industry, against his mother's pleadings and 
his father's warning, to the bleak, shelterless work of 
sea-faring. Even at the close, the impulse has not died 
out ; with some it is tempered down into the unalterable 
result of secret experience ; but two out of three would 
say, if the thing were to do over again, it would happen 
the same way. The duties belong to the world, and in 
Britain here we should do ill to quarrel with this curious 
mania, this reversed hydrophobia, so to say ; the story 
of her old v(/}ages, the history of her triumphs, her 
I>resent freedom and her riches, all work together for 
creating one new votary. It is a sort of " water in the 
head," to which only the young are liable ; a kind of 
vast mythological poetry, the only kind that ever deter- 
mines a profession, is continually afloat to take hold of 
the imagination while it is juvenile, and compensate for 
the threatening look of waves and weather. There is no 
recruiting-serjeant for that branch of the united service 
but an idea ; the romance of the sea b happily more 
attractive than the glory of war; thai enlists drunken 
boors and nondescripts out of tnide, but it is only those 
who are seamen already that are p re ss ed ; and, after all, 
with its dangers and its contest^ it is the service that 
ttonds to peace. Had the Germans been a nautical race. 
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«• ihogbt htiTe bad inanoierable mTitic t>1c9 und suppr- 
■Mtmal iJlegoriej mggeited bj tbe ocean; iti influence 
would perb^H hBTe beea reprvsentod under tlie figure of 
a gnat mler-spirit, or a mi|;hlj farat of wondrons ihips 
Bt lis centre, peopled witb beinga that Botc to lead msn 
B*a<r trom earth. Coleridge, in his Andent Mnriaer, wc 
might nj, jost rtvened the paiat, in making that 
fiututic embodiment of the ocean preach the lesson 
of Home, instead of luring the human heart, hj all its 
longings, bj magnificent Bcenei, and irild charutes of 
kbandoard ecvlasj, bj Blorms and calms, and Tislons 
tureaUied, for ever abroad. 

However, there are favr individuals, be thej as home- 
IcM^Dgw BS sober, aa addicted to tnra firma ts they 
vlll, who hare not, some time or otiier, eipcrienrcd a 
Httk) of this magic influence, and have not contraclt-'d 
asaodationa of a description wholly unique, nilh old 
Ocean and hii wares. IniteoJ of reckoning b; different 
classes , tome of whom prefer to bear the pout-up smoli; 
town for deep inland mralitf ; others for hdies and moun- 
tains ; olhera for the free, open, airy sen-thoro ; wo shall 
compoto by periods, and saf , there is a season when the 
same people who hate been ruslicnting amongst the 
green country, and wandering through sublimities and 
beauties, come out at last like Cbilde Harold or Xenophon 
upon the sharp-cut limit, hail the broad bnrat of waters, 
and rest awhile to muse and walli there. When, in fact, 
the summer heat has reached a climax, and lummer 
nature is a good deid staled, in want of watering, a 
hundred thousa ■■■■■■ 
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Keek or two firom its ample girth of const iflto the liquid 
ngion which surrounds it on eierj side. So, manj 
Britons, under the strong comriction, suddenly arising, 
that they " never shall be slaves." dciire (o have ocular 
oonTiction of the same, betMnking Ihcm naturally of 
that appropriate rhyme of " waves," and how to " free" 
the best of all echoes is, without doubt, the "sea." A 
thousand little lishing-villages, harbours, and bathing- 
places are at once liUed with sorplns impulation, gnr- 
roenti flutter by the sea-beach, camp stools are carried 
to and &o, telescopes pointed, shells gathered, and the 
foaming edge of the tide, so long withoat a pupil, repeats 
to common .enough persons again and again the lesson it 
gave to King Canute. It is not at the expenss of rolling 
mder bare poles in a tempest, or even of sea-sickness, 
Oat they get glimpses of the marine phenomena and 
character, but merely at farthest of a few cold, breath- 
less plunges over the head from sea-horses rnnning 
■shore. Sea-bathing is the pretext for all that is giuned, 
■odcerlmnly there is someiihiit of a cheap ingenuity in 
aearcfa of the pictoresi|Be, attributable to the old woman 
who invented sea-bathing. Whether out with a com- 
panion or two in a misty morning-tide, to receive the 
boisterous force of three or four huge wave*, one after 
the other, beyond obich the whole advancing element 
•eemslo come with inevitable sjieed, or betide a solitary 
bathing-machine, half a mile from homan hearing, with 
ipny doweling up tbe steps, and the vibecis beginning 
to work like paddles. In these ways the ladies and 
"gentlemen of England" may be said to realise some- 
tbbg ot the " dijiger of the seas." The rooi of the 
many-voiced deep ia so tremendont. its tumultuoaf inroad 
upon the land so flowing, inrsistible, and lilie a hostile 
movement, that he or she who, with dripping head, 
bewildered btaja, and half-de«fened ears, atone beneath 
the weedy rocks, can faco it unappalled at first, would be 
worthy of a marine crown, or the order of the Bath. 

Wilb all this, life by the sea-side forma an epoch in the 
(rastomary eiisleDce, when the whole previous experience 
■emu purified and exalted, larger spa« given to the 
feelings that go scattering up, like a flock of startled 
IHgeons over water, sky, vrind, and tun-light, only to 
anstle home again the more fondly, inth food gathered 
on aTary aide. When you go back again together to the 



city street or the country dale, you End all the llttia 
iocideuts transacted in sight of the open sea-shore havD 
taken an aspect from its bare distance and its heaving 
amplitudes; against its solemn edge and its grand unob- 
itmcted horizon everything is marvelloiisly distinct and 
qnainti the figures put in upon that standing back- 
ground are touchingly ooguit for the fiitnrej and things 
to come have the sir of ships tliat grow oat of the sky. 
For ill-health no place in the world, methinks, is so 
cheering and restornlivc 1 * for grief none 80 full of a subtle 
and serene medicament; to morbid listlessness. nothing 
more apt for sternly invigorating discipline. And it is 
as if a lightly-hovering Ariel, commisffloncd by some 
hoary-headcd wisdom dwelling in old Oc««n, leant out of 
ihe cloods to invite ns — 



Witli reason good, for there, somehow or other, Dolhing 
of our past associations "do fade;" forgotten matters 
return out of the horizon and depths of oblivion ; all 
doth only 
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.nd neighbonrhood, the school holidays 
useu to oe tnc occasion of a rich harvest to the lodging- 
houses in every little coast-village irithin reach of our 
river Bteam-boali; hut either I have grown out of aeourato 
observation of them, or these days of railwaya have a 
good deal changed the fashion. In Augtut and Sep- 
tember families seemed, old and young, to be afflicted 
with a general epidemic, for which salt-water was Ihe 
proper remedy, and at that season, according to old ladles, 
the briny element possessed a peculiar virtue. I'he ideu 
of school-boys and scbonl-girls, at any rale, being in 
need of sea-bolhingfor their health, appeared to ourselves 
almost too ridicnloni a joke; but the fact was, un had 
plenty of the country at borne, were partial to boats, 
ships, cam]ianioos. and "fun;" tbe naughty boys, as 
usual, influenced the good mammas, the good mammae 
and the dear girls coaxed over the hardhearted but 
simple papas, and so the household was transferred soma 
line day to the sea-side. The papas, by the way, tiho in 
the country would have enjoyed a day or two, now and 
then, of quiet recroatbD, were quite superfluous non- 
entities here; thoyouno down of a Satarday |iers(aamor. 
bringing books, vegetables, and sundries, wandered about 
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mntry, mothers and daughtera 
.,»...,. .,ut ua<u neanea now bonnata and drassas, bat 
bore lliero were more people tn notioe them than at 
home; everybody knew Ihi-m. or aome did not know 
them, therefore it was necessary to ba " reapectobla." 
In the country, boys wmJd bare been away Rom their 
companions, and ao lar out of misohlef , but, at the Sea- 
side there were almost all tha school^faoes, with a good 
many more; knowing youllu. Just got beyond school, 
and a horde of lubordinate Imp*, hanlly eomo np to lit 
the whole displaying Ihe utmost originality and vanity bi 
hata and raps, in iodiflerenee otharwiso Iw outiune, and 
in idleness genemlty. 

The village to which I remember tmrsolvM ODM 
resorting in those days was. however, Hull and quivt ( 
we met a few well-known and laai-hnowa hmilioa ftunt 
our own town, and about as many 
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selves, had it been from nothing hut the change of scene 
in which we could feel our little circle drawn closer into 
itself, and exercise intjcnuity in finding resources for 
a*nasement. Yet, in addition, there were a few acquaint- 
ances previously distant with whom a closer intimacy 
was formed, others before familiar, whose society could 
be enjoyed fVee from interference. It is at such times 
that even young hearts, already jealous in secret of 
worldly convention, rejoico in escaping from its promis- 
cuousness, its fonuality, and its heartlessness ; natural 
gestures issue forth, loving emotions transpire; going 
back to the world, with some, the thing is forgotten ; 
with others, while the old rigid manner apparently closes 
over again, there is a constant understanding. 13oth arc 
pleasant to recall, as we can sometimes, from a height of 
power and mastership, recall everything abiding in that 
strange receptacle named the past; how wc gathered 
shells in company, how we called each others' names 
between the plunges of the tide, and watched the distant 
ships ; before that unalterable image of the sea too, me- 
thinks, the true earnestness of Ufo is given to the 
picture. 

The little knot of weather-fronted, bleached-looking 
houses was gathered in the rock under a hill ; a wooden 
pier on one side, and a rocky point, crowned by a minia- 
ture battery on the other, formed a tiny harbour in front 
where several boats, of various sizes, were always either 
lying still or plashing on the tide. At low water, there 
lay back on one side of the pier a stretch of broken rock 
where the pools glittered in the sun, and where we used 
to catch crabs and young cod; the long wet sands ran up 
into a bay round the hill, where you looked westward up 
the frith to the mountains; bevond the shoulder of 
lockp again, to eastward, opened the sea, by point after 
point, towards the Great Main. Four or five miles acroes 
lay a laiger town on the opposite coast, its dark houses 
and its steeple indistinctly seen in the grey shadow, 
except when a gleam of light fell upon them. The 
huge black hulk of a frigate, that had lain anchored there 
for yearn, rose up in the said channel, with black ports 
still grinning from its broad white streak, and tliree 
lower-masts and bowsprit alone standing. The row of 
white houses, in one of which we lodged, stood back from 
the little bleak dingy town, just under the hill and before 
the cmly visible trees ; some pleasant bits of garden 
behind them, while the front windows looked straight 
down to the boa. 

And over all, through all, tn all, the great object to my 
mind, heart, and imagination, at least, was that sea itself. 
No matter tliat we could not see very much of it fix)m 
there, it had a unity and fluency in it that would have 
made a mere elbow of it coming round a comer 
represent the whole; its tides were ever ebbing and 
flowing close at hand, its grey and blue light was 
gushing between the houses; its hazy atmosphere, its 
never resting winds, its swell of sea-weed by pier, quay, 
and rock, they were all universal qualities. Even a pool 
of it loft in a hollow had actually a grand character in my 
eyes. So was not, indeed, the first time I for my part 
had come in contact with the ocean, and I was destined 
to see a good deal of it afterwards ; the very time, I re- 
collect, I was a boy of, perh^s, six, far inland amongst 
pastoral solitude, one day we were upon the higher hills, 
and they lifted me up in arms to see, what seemed to me, 
but a brighter part of the horizon ; but they said it was 
the sea, many a long mile away from the only spot, almost, 
ronnd about, whence it could be discerned. Here, again, 
its low, deep, never-ceasing murmur filled the room when 
the window was open ; if you looked out at night a 
tight appeared to hang over its place ; all day its bright 
expanse lay before the panes, and now and then the case- 
ment was like a frame round the speck of a sail, or the 
distinct figure of a ship. In the quiet green garden 
bahind, a gosh of its keen light pierced throng and 
ttnugh the home, by the two opponte doon that etood 



open for the air; we looked bet>%een the branches of an 
old apple-tree near the wall, when we had climbed up, 
at the width of hot sparkling waves ; and long before we 
saw the daily steamer, the short rapid strokes of its 
paddle-wheels came sounding along the frith. Then twice 
a day the full tide, deepening the colour of the offing, 
rolled up nearer to the houses, covered the bare rocks 
and sands, and was heard plunging like thunder or 
rattling back over the loose stones; it was some time 
before we could convince ourselves that it had a limit. 
The old stately frigate before us was slowly turning about 
at her anchor, and we learned to know the state of the 
tide from her position, as she showed herself all round, 
from stem to stem, supplying at every point some 
new source of interest through the telescope with which 
we gazed at her weather-beaten side. Tlie broad estuary 
brimmed over to its edges, the surface was all in motion, 
dark green, brisk, and cool ^ith the sea wind ; the stout 
boatmen walked the pier, looking out for the steamer, 
ladies and children stood with their garments blown out 
and their bonnets depending on the precarious tenure of 
a ribbon ; the boats plashed hollow up and down, the 
buoy dipped and danced from the valley to the top of a 
wave, and the lively surges could be seen poppling up 
along the copper sheathing of the old man-of-war. 

Every morning and every afternoon a band of us went 
round the eastern shoulder of the hill to bathe, by a path 
first along the rocky side, then leading amongst golden 
flowered furze and broom, till the broader reach of the 
sea came in sight. The place was a beautiful little se- 
questered bay, in a bend of the hills, from which the 
town was completely hidden, and the only sign of human 
neighbourhood was in the distant masts of a sloop or 
two seen up the winding cr(*ek that led to another town 
more inland. The s])ot was a favourite with us, and we 
called it *' Elfin Bay," it was so like a secret harbour of 
the fairies, whom we imagiDed to dance on it every night, 
coming along the path of light from the broad round face 
of the moon, and only staying out the interval between 
its first appearing and its parting from the horizon's edge; 
that, to such miniature beings, we used to say, would be 
an age of revelry. The smooth sand at ebb sloped down far 
into the sea, to where it was ribbed and wrinkled myste- 
riously; the *' butter-shells," the cockles, screws, limpets, 
scallop-shells, conches, aud sea-urchins strewed about it, 
were the cast-off vessels in which^ for want of a moon-path, 
the furies had come to land. Long belts and stalks of 
dulse and tangle, huge-leaved and studded with air-blobs, 
were there also ; we used to say old Neptune had been 
weeding his garden, and had thrown the rubbish on shore; 
but what must his trees, his flowers, and his fruit be 1 
The purple star-fishes, too, those living sea-nettles and 
sea-jellies, lay expiring here and there or swimming about 
to the imminent danger of our feet when we should go 
in ; while awkward little crabs were to be seen posting 
away sideways after the retiring shallows. There were 
a thousand objects of unbounded interest to keep us 
there for hours, but the periodical duty of bathing was 
necessary for a foundation to all our enchanting idleness. 
And this agreeable duty over, with what invigorated frames 
and buoyant sensations did we scamper home to devour 
an enormous breakfast, and enjoy everything that could 
happen. But in the evening, at ebb of tide, how beau- 
tiful was that little bay facing the open sea 1 The golden 
light from westward came striking over the top of the 
liill to its right, leaving the hollow in a faint shade and 
shadow ; the cluster of rocks and large stones upon the 
left, shaggy with strong-smelliug sea-weed, and stuck 
over with barnacles, stood up out of the water like the 
green and hoary heads of old sea-monsters ; the water, 
in long glittering sheeta and lines turned, dashing over 
on the hard white sand, pulsing back with aUver-cirding 
plashes, as if loath to go. There was something, even 
to ut, solemn in the mytterioua obedience to a great 
natural law; the huh of twilight ateeUng into the place 
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afterthe Ktreatiiig tide ; hr off, the miootli, quiet blue 
distMioe of the ae*, contrasted with iti motion in the 
foreground, and a white-winged ship or two that seemed 
nther to melt or grow than to advance, while the remote 
lighthouse suddenly shot forth its pale tranquil star as 
if from a cloud above the horizon. There, without a 
book, one could have sat and fancied stories of legends 
of ocean, and a bojish imagination, at least, longed to be 
in a gallant ship, making away £ur from land, to the 
immeasurable expanses of the great deep itself to visit 
gorgeous countries or islands unknown, after some arduous 
voyage. 

Many a remembrance, which I cannot express here, 
tender, affecting, or beautiful, comes upon me with Life 
by the Sea Side ; methinks the boundless murmur of the 
sea reminds me how poor is all I would strive to say, 
compared with what it embraces. But as for me, in 
short, from that time the thought entered my brain and 
grew thenceforth, to go and cast my lot for life upon the 
world of waters. Of all poetry and romance I had yet 
imbibed, that of the ocean took strongest hold, ana a 
ship was a paragon of whatsoever was great, noble, and 
beautifU in man's piercing of Nature's rid«ile. I read 
Cooper, Marryatt, and Tom Cringle's Log, built ships, 
rigged, and laundied them, and was resolved to be a 
sailor ; for which stem circumstance took me at my word 
in a manner I had not exactly intended. Yet shall I 
ever remember the glory of " Life by the Sea Side," 
and my first dream of a blue jacket. 



ADRIEN ; A PARISIAN SKETCH. 

BY JULIA KAVANAOH. 

« 

In a gloomy and winding street of the diS, there stands 
an old crazy-looking house seven stories high, which 
appears to have been most uncomfortably squeeied and 
narrowed up by its more modem neighbours, and has 
upon the whole an insecuro and tottering air. The gate 
of this house, as in all the poorer dwellings, stands ever 
open for the convenience of the numerous lodgers; 
beyond it extends a low cellar-like arch, which termi- 
nates with a glimpse of an old pump in a damp, grass- 
grown yard ; on the left of the arch exists a dark hole — 
the lodge wherein dwells a cross old portress, who has, not 
unnaturally, contracted a dark and misanthropical view of 
the world. Night and day a lamp is always burning in 
that lodge, whilst a dull, glimmering ray of light descend- 
ing from a high and remote window, reveals the winding 
staircase whidh leads to the various floors of the house. 

It was in a garret, situated on the last of those seven 
stories, that there lived, a few years ago, an orphan lad 
named Adrien, and his grandmother, an old weak-minded 
peasant woman, who still appeared as great a stranger to 
Pkris and P^sian life as when she entered for the first 
time the capital of Prance. To the humble abode of this 
obscure couple we will now introduce the reader. The 
room was indeed a mere garret, scarcely more than eight 
feet square, with low ceiling and slanting walls; but 
though narrow and bare, it was neat and clean. The 
/// de tangle, or framed canvass, so common amongst 
tho^ of the Pkrisian poor, who cannot afford room for a 
bedsU'ad, was folded up with its thin mattress against the 
wall ; the lame deal table had been most scrapulously 
scrubbed ; no dust or stain appeared on the red tiled 
flooring ; a few battered kitchen utensils which hung on 
tlie walls were placed with a sort of regard to symmetry; 
a pici*c of broken looking-glass adorned the mantel-shelf; 
near it was suspended a five sous portrait of Napoleon, 
under which had been placed, as if in homage, a bloom- 
ing pot of the modest flower known amongst us as the 
mignonette, but which in France is generally called 
rtsi^da. A golden sunbeam whidi stieamed in through 
the narrow and open window^ and foil on tlw litUe 



broken mirror, brightened the wholo place vrith iti 
joyous and cheerful light. 

Near that window now sat in a rickety arm-chair 
Adrien's grandmother, attired in her peasant's dress of 
short and striped woollen petticoat, blue jacket, and 
headgear consisting of a printed calico kerchief. With- 
out expressing cithar ill health or physical infirmity, the 
old woman's sunburnt features betrayed a mental help- 
lessness, painful to behold as she sat there vnth lier 
hands folded on her knees, watching listlessly every 
motion of her active grandson. With his shrewd 
intelligent countenance, dark curly hair, and well knit, 
though diminutive frame, he was only fifteen, Adrien 
offered a very fietvourable specimen of the Ptuisian gamin. 
The confident bearing, dedsivo attitudes, and firank 
good-humoured accent, revealed at once a true son of 
Paris. The lad was now in a state of great bustle and 
preparation — flighting a charcoal fire, heating a pan over 
it, melting dripping, peeling onions, singing snatches of 
songs in spite of I^ smarting eyes, throwing the onions 
into the pan when the dripping had reached f^ing heat, 
and, in short, preparing that fietvourite French dish — 
onion soup, which ere long was smoking on the table in 
an old earthenware tureen. 

"Come, grandmother," said Adrien, in a dieerful tone, 
"breakfast is ready;" and he closed his eyes and smacked 
his lips as he inhaled the curling vapour which rose from 
his plate. " How rich it looks," he added, admiringly. 
" Upon my word of honour, I luiow nothing better for a 
working man than a dish of onion soup." 

Hie old woman, without seeming to share his enthu- 
siasm, cast a dreary look on the dark liquid, and partook 
of it very slowly. Not even the manly, swaggering tone 
with which Adrien concluded his speech, had power to 
rouse her. It is true, she was accustomed to it. When 
they first began to live together a few months before, she 
had indeed wondered with a dreamy sort of perplexity on 
whoso side the mistake lay, when she thought Adrien a 
boy, and he evidently considered himself a man ; but his 
cool, decisive manner had promptly laid the matter at 
rest, and she would now as soon have dreamed of 
doubting her own identity, as of questioning his 
authority and experience. 

"Well, what shall we have for dinner?" said Adrien, 
who had finished his sou]), and balancing himself back on 
his chair with his hands thrust into his pockets, was now 
watching the old woman. 

"Let us have a stew of mutton and haricots, 
Adrien," she promptly replied. 

"Grandmother," said he, impressively, "I only earn 
six francs (five shillings) a wi>ek." 

"Well then a cabbage soup, vrith a good piece of 
bacon in it." 

" Bacon is horribly dear ; but if you like the cabbage 
without it 
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" No, I don't," was the snappish answer. 

"I should propose sorrel soup," continued Adrien; 
"but it is no good without eggs, which we cannot afford; 
or bean soup if we had only got beans, which we have 
not. Do you know," he confidentially added, " that we 
have some dripping," his eyes fell on an earthen pot 
standing in the comer of the room, "and plenty of 
onions," he glanced at a bunch hanging from a nail on the 
wall ; " do yuu know I think we cx>uld not do better than 
to have a good, hot, smoking tureenful of onion soup." 

" Onion soup !" indignantly exclaimed the old woman ; 
" why we have had onion soup all the week ; Adrien," 
she pathetically added; "do you mean to say we must 
live on onion soup ?" Adrien looked embarrassed, but 
he resolutely replied — 

" Yes, grandmother, we must — if we cannot help it." 

" Onion soup made with dripping, too," she mourn- 
fully added, rocking herself two and fro, "and never even 
a drop of wine." 

" Grandmothflr/' obNnrcd her gnndaoo* ▼cry 8»^« 
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and pausing in his task of clearing away the breakfast 
things, "yon know Fkris wine gives yon the headache. 
Tou remember/' he added, in a lower tone, "how 
■trangely yon behaved when that wicked Madame 
Mitron, next door, persuaded yon to go with her to the 
barrier. No, no, wine is not good for you. It excites 
yon," said he, after seeming at a loss for the proper 
word, "it excites yon." 

" And to live in such a garret ! " she continued, with- 
out heeding him. 

" Garret I" he echoed, glancing admiringly round him ; 
''why, have you not a good warm bed V* 

** Yes, Adrien. but you sleep on the floor." 

" I prefer it," he hastily replied ; "it is more whole- 
some, yon see. And then," he resumed, "have you 
not got a portrait of the Emperor, and a looking-glass, 
and a pot of res^a, and the sun that comes in every 
morning ; and always plenty of bread and soup to eat V* 

" Onion soup, Adrien." 

"Add to which advantage," said Adrien, summing up, 
"that yon have nothing to do but to walk about Paris 
all day long, or, if you prefer staying at home, to look 
out of the window and enjoy yourself." 

" And look at the smoky chimney-pots," replied the 
tAA. woman, despondingly. 

" Grandmother, I wonder at you ! Yon know that yon 
have only to place the table near the window — mind the 
broken foot though — and put a chair on the table, and 
get up on the chair yourself, in order to have the finest 
view possible of the towers of Notre Dame." 

But a prospect of the Paris cathedral, though thus 
obtained, did not seem to comfort Adrien's old relative. 
She did not like Notre Dame ; it was too large and 
gloomy; she wanted the little, white, sunny church of 
her own village ; she wanted that village itself, with its 
comfortable dwellings and well-stored larders, and abun- 
dance of all good things. Paris was a drear dismal place, 
and Paris she would leave. 

" Impossible," interposed Adrien. " In the first place, 
you know you have no one to go back to in your own 
village, as you call it ; but even if you had," he added, with 
an important air, " I could not allow you to go." 

Hie old woman looked up quite bewildered. " Yon 
do not mean to say, Adrien, that you would keep me 
here against my will." 

" Yes, I do. Come," said he, sitting down by her, and 
•peaking with sudden gravity, "you know — for yon were 
by — and it is not long ago what my poor father said to 
me on his death-bed, ' Adrien, my boy,' said he, ' I 
am going away ; God bless yon ; be an honest working 
man; pay your way and take care of your poor old 
grandmother.' Now," observed Adrien, after a little 

rinse, " an honest working man, I believe I am ; my way 
have paid till now ; we are not like old Madame Mitron, 
who drinks all she has, never pays her rent, and looks 
another way when she passes before the sour old por- 
tress's lodge ; we can look the landlord himself straight 
in the face, grandmother; but that b not all, and I 
should not have done my Cither's will if I did not take 
care' of you ; so you see yon must remain with me. 
Alter all I ^o earn six francs a week." 

" You are a good lad, Adrien," exclaimed his grand- 
mother, sobbing and throwing her arms around his neck 
in a sudden revulsion of feeling. 

" Nay," said he, with great gravity, " I only do my 
dnty as an honest man, yon know." 

By this time it was getting late ; and, as Adrien laid, 
quite time for him to be gone to his work. But whilst 
completing his preparations — for he wasextremely neat and 
careful of his person — he undertook to administer consola- 
tions to his grandmother, whose tears were still flowing. 

"Come, grandmother, don't cry, we all have oar 
troubles. If yon knew what we carpenters have to 
tndnre ; and if one happens to be short, what advantaga 
ti taken of it Look at that Grand Jean, who, beoanie 



he is six foot high, cannot meet one on the staircasa 
without talking of tom-tits. Ah, grandmother, if it 

were not for you ," and a significant and ominous 

frown gathered over the boy's smooth brow as he spoke. 

" Holy virgin !" screamed the old woman, " yon don't 
thmk, Adrien, of attacking that big, tall man ?" 

" No, indeed, I do not," gravely answered her grand- 
son ; " I hope I know my duty to you better. Why, 
suppose Jean and I were to have an a&ir, and I to hit 
him, and hurt him, I should certainly be sent to prison; 
and then," he pathetically added, "then, what would 
become of you ?" Adrien seemed overwhelmed with 
emotion at the idea. But he was now quite ready ; so 
sUnging his basket of tools over his shoulder, he cm- 
braced his grandmother, and hesitatingly observed, " if 
old Madame Mitron should try and lure yon to the barrier, 
grandmother, you will not go V* 

" No," she slowly replied. 

" You know," he said, colouring as he aUnded to his 
old relative's secret infirmity, "that wine excites you. 
" I shall be back at two," he continued, after a pauses 
" so pray try and have the onion soup ready." 

The name of this unlucky dish immediately brought 
a cloud over the old woman's brow, and as he closed the 
door, Adrien heard her muttering " onion soup I" in- 
dignantly. 

Scarcely had Adrien issued on the landing, when a 
door opposite gently opened, and afforded him a glimpse 
of a very red and pimpled hot, " So old Mitron wants 
to see me out before she begins her tricks with poor 
grandmother," thought Adrien. Madame ]Mitron, seeing 
herself discovered, no longer affected concealment, and 
nodding at Adrien, with what he considered a most 
insolent Cuniliarity, for he was apt to be wonderfully 
ticklish on small points of dignity, cavalierly addressed 
him with a " Bonjonr, Adrien." 

" Bonjonr, Madame," he loftily replied ; " allow me to 
observe that yon might say. Monsieur Adrien." 

" Pray, how long have we called ourselves Monsieur 
Adrien .'" she asked, with a sneer ; and Madame Mitron 
burst into a fit of laughter, which shook her dropsical 
firame. " Very amusing," she observed, when her merri- 
ment was over ; and she clapped the door in his face. 
Adrien disliked Madame Mitron, and not without a cause ; 
" she was always," he said, " endeavouring to corrupt his 
innocent grandmother, Inring her to the barrier, where 
she got excited with adulterated wine." He was sure his 
grandmother was no drunkard ; she was only new to 
Paris, and to the necessity of living on six francs a week. 
If she would only bdieve Attn when he assured her they were 
very comfortable upon the whole. But the would persist in 
preferring butter to drippfaig, meat to onion soup, and wine 
to water ! Foolish grandmother ! But he loved her for all 
that, and even with a sort of pride ; she has been very 
handsome, he often thought, as he looked admiringly at 
her sunburnt and wrinkl^ features, where to no other 
eyes would a trace of beauty have been visible. Then 
on a Sunday, when she donned her holiday gear, and they 
went out together, how he admired her with her high 
white cap, the gold cross suspended from her neck, and 
the short and full petticoat of flaring pattern. They 
might have been so happy, but for Madame Mitron ; why 
did that weak grandmother yield to her wicked advios and 
entrust her with a gold cross and little artides of country 
finery, which, throng her agen^ were speedily con- 
verteid into barrier banquets. And to think, that after 
causing all this misdiief, Madame Mitron should presume 
to insnlt him ! 

This was not destined to be Adrien's only tribula- 
tion on this unlucky morning ; at a turn of the stair- 
case he suddenly found himself free to face with 
Grand Jean. Gruid Jean was a Ug^ heavy, good-tem- 
pered wofldng-maB, a nativa of tba moantaina of Anvergne, 
who residad in the saasa hamm with Adrien ; the lad's 
preCeniioiif to cqnaUty MOMd to afford him infinila 
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amiuement wbenerer they met, but when fieiy little 
Adrien attempted to annoy and provoke him in his turn, 
the colossal Jean evidently considered the joke rich beyond 
description. He now gave him a good humoured nod 
and smile, for he liked the lad in his heart, and greeted 
him with, "and how are ire getting on this fine morning 
Adrien ?" 

" Very well," replied Adrien, in a sharp tone, and with 
a peculiarly defiant jerk of his head ; " please to allow me 
to pass," he imperatively added, for the burly form of 
Jean obstructed the narrow staircase. 

"Of course," said Jean ; and, without standing on one 
side, he raised his arm horizontally, apparently intimating 
that Adrien was welcome to pass underneath it. Truth 
compels us to declare that he could have done so without 
the greatest inconvenience. 

" Sir ! " said Adrien, colouring to the very temples. 
" So we are getting in a pet as usual," benignantly 
remarked Grand Jean, making room for^him, and gently 
patting him on the head as he spoke. 

" Sir!" cried Adrien, in a shriller tone, and pulling his 
cap over his eyebrows, for he was perfectly exasperated ; 
but Jean, with provoking indifference and good humour, 
continued to ascend the staircase, merely turning round 
to give Adrien a last friendly nod as he vanished from 
his sight. 

"It is better to bear it quietly, for the sake of 
grandmother," heroically observed Adrien to himself; 
but he swallowed the affront very unwillingly, and con- 
sidered himself an extremely ill-used individual. And 
indeed was he quite fairly treated ? Left on his own 
resources whilst still a boy, he had to support himself 
and his old relative; nay, even to control her conduct, 
and assume all the duties and responsibilities of a man ; 
but he was expected to do this without taking any of the 
state and dignity of the character he had to sustain. 
Fortunately for Adrien, he did not behold the matter 
in this light. His self-delusion with regard to his 
own importance was without the alloy of a doubt, 
and he ascribed to individual perverseness the occa- 
sional mortifications he endured. But as these mortifi- 
cations were highly unpleasant, and as the best of 
us must occasionally indulge in some trifling weakness, 
Adrien, in order to soothe his wounded pride, now 
thought fit to pause before the misanthropical portress's 
lodge — that dark hole where the lamp, like the sacred 
fire on the altar of Vesta was kept ever burning; and, 
thrusting in his head, to observe with a condescending 
nod and gradons smile. "And how are we getting on 
to day, M^ Moreau ? " 

The old portress who was skimming her soup near the 
fire, looked up with mute surprise, and for one moment 
the ladle paused in its office; but before she could recover 
from the amazement into which this audacious intrusion 
had thrown her, Adrien vanished. This little ebullition 
of vanity restored him at once to his usual equanimity of 
temper. He left the dingy old house, singing like a lark, 
and went down the winding street in the best possible 
humour with himself and the whole world. 

At two exactly, the gay little Adrien re-appeared under 
the cellar-like arch, and he was hastening up the gloomy 
staircase with his light and buoyant step, when the 
cracked voice of Ma£tmc Moreau called him back. He 
turned round and beheld that lady's thin visage scowling 
at him from the entrance of the dark hole where she 
spent her life. " Here is the key of your room," she 
sharply said. 

" Is grandmother out ? " he falteringly asked, as he 
took the key. 

"Yes, she is, and with Madame ^litron too?" and 
giving Adrien a look of resentful defiance, the portress 
▼anidbed in her den. Adrien slowly ascended the stair- 
CMe. How changed now looked the empty room. No 
Matly laid table with the hot smoking soup awaited him 



around him, sat down, and bowing his face between his 
hands, fairly wept. Of what use did it seem for him to 
work so hard, to be frugal and thrifty beyond his years, 
to savD and stint in order to live on the six francs a 
week, to come home with his h'ght cheerful bearing. His 
grandicother was gone, disgracing herself — disgracing him. 
When or how would die come back ? This last thought 
was indeed a thought of terror; the young are keenly alive 
to disgrace. Adrien believed tl&at his grandmother's indis- 
cretions had until now escaped notice; every onQ in the 
house knew of them, but with the native delicacy of 
French politeness, all feigned perfect unconsciousness; 
even cross old M^re Moreau spared the lad's sensitive 
pride. " How cleverly I must have managed to smuggle 
her in," he often thought, with secret exultation ; and 
when he gave a sigh to his old relative's errors, he 
reflected, like Francis I. after the battle of Pavia, that 
honour at least was safe. But if an exposure should take 
place now. Oh! then he must leave the house instantly— 
nay, the neighbourhood itself, and dim visions of quitting 
Paris altogether even floated across his brain. Adrien was 
too sad to prepare onion soup, so he dined on bread and 
dripping. Madame Moreau noticed his altered bearing 
and inflamed eyes, though he turned his head away, as 
he handed her the key on going down; she took, or 
rather snatched it from him with her usual surliness, but 
her heart was touched at the lad's evident sorrow. 

Amongst the habits of this lady (who had many) was 
that of emerging from her lodge towards twilight, like 
a night bird, in order to spend ti^e fine summer evenings 
on the step of the street-door. From this tribunal of 
her misanthropy she philosophically surveyed the world, 
her arms defiantly folded on her breast, her head inclined 
towards her right shoulder, in mournful contemplation of 
human follies, — her whole attitude expressive of supreme 
disdain. A scornful sneer lit up her solemn features on 
these occasions, and bitterly sarcastic remarks fell from. 
her lips. These remarks were not narrowly confined to 
peculiar subjects, or directed to certain individuals. 
Attacks on government, with Madame Moreau's own 
suggestions, sneers at rival portresses over the way, 
lamb-like complaints of her own private wrongs, hints 
to ungrateful lodgers, who might regret her when she 
was dead and gone, mingled with sudden and fierce 
apostrophes directed towards unconscious and inoffensivo 
passengers, formed the staple of discourses addressed to 
the world in general, but of which the lodgers, who 
constantly came in and out at this hour, derived the full 
benefit. And much did they dread these evening objur- 
gations in which, with her broken, half-abstracted manner, 
Madame Moreau contrived to disclose to the public their 
most private concerns. If M. B. ill-used his wife, the 
portress railed at the men straightway, and with singular 
generosity she only became the more explicit in her 
narrative if there happened to exist any little difierenoe 
between herself and Madame B. 

His knowledge of this touching peculiarity increased 
Adrien's apprehensions as he came home in the evening. 
What, if the old woman had returned, and Madame 
Moreau, mindful of the morning, should pity him aloud 
for having a drunken grandmother 1 Oh, that there were 
only a back door ! But there was none ; and standing 
in awfrU majesty on the threshold of the arch, with a 
group of lodgers listening to her, he beheld Madame 
Moreau. He took courage, however, and assuming a 
disengaged air, addressed the portress with a remark 
concerning the fineness of the weather. She gave him 
a sour look that implied, " Do not imagine you can 
cheat or deceive me ;'' but she merely said. " Sir, your 
key is hanging on a nail in the lodge." 

Adrien sigl^ to learn that his grandmother had not 
yet returned ; but with all that, he felt grateful for the 
old portress's forbearance. It was a sad evening for the 
lad, as he sat in the dark, stepping out on the landing 



Matty laid table with the hot smoking soup awaited him lad, as he sat in the dark, steppmg out on tne lanomg 
•lUr Us hard morning's work. The poor lad looked I every five minutes, peeping down the well-like staircase. 
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listening anxiously when a knock was heard below, and 
feeling his heart leap up to his moath every time the street 
door opened and closed again. Deceived by the step of 
other lodgers, he thought two or three times the truant 
was rcturued ; a solemn moral reproof rose to his li{)s ; 
nay, he would ft-igu sleep, and jwrfect indifference. But 
none of the stops ascended tho seventh story, and every 
time his illusion vanished Aiirien's sorrow came back. 
The house had long been silent, when, towards eleven, he 
heard a weak and tottering footstep. " It is only the 
lodger below," thought he, anxious not to deccivo himself. 
But tho staircase creaked, the step continued to ascend, 
it stopped on- the landing, and a light gleamed through 
the chink of his door. Adricn opened it, and saw Madame 
Mitron ; she was alone. 

" Where is grandmother?" ho hastily exclaimed. 

" Don^t know ;" she thickly replied, endeavouring to 
open her door. 

'* Yon shall not go in ; where is she ?" cried Adxien, 
placing himself before her. 

" I tell you I do not know," testily replied the old 
woman. " We went to tho barrier for a walk, had a 
salad, a glass of wine, and were coming homo, when a 
crowd divided us at the end of the Pont-Neuf. A child 
had been run over; people said it was not hurt; but I 
had got such a turn that I was obliged to take five or 
six glasses of brandy at a grocer's before I could get 
over it." 

" So," indignantly said Adrien, " you lured away my 
weak, innocent grandmother — the poor thing would 
never go to the barrier — and then abandoned her, when 
•he does not know one street from another, and may get 
into any mischief. God forgive youl" he mournfully 
added, as he turned away, with heart too full for more 
bitter reproach. 

" God forgivo me ! yon good for nothing littlo scamp," 
screamed Madame Mitron with sudden rage, her eyes well 
nigh starting out of her head, as she shook her candle- 
stick at Adrien. " God forgive me 1 How dare you hint 
at such a thing, you mite, you ." 

The rest was lost upon Adrien, who hastily descended 
the staircase, heedless of her drunken railings. 

" Monsieur Adrien, if you think I am going to sit up 
for you," wrathfiilly observed the old portress, as hie 
swiftly passed by her lodge; but the door being half open, 
ho had reached the street before the end of her sentence. 
He went straight to the Pont-Neuf; the accident had 
occnired at noon ; no one had seen his grandmother ; a 
few shops were still open; he went in, made inquiries, 
and got laughed at for his pains. After wandering up 
and down until one, he went home, convinced that, in the 
agony of heriemorse, his grandmother had made away 
with herself. " She need not have been afraid, I would 
have forgiven her," sadly thought Adrien. He had at first 
doubted whether his knock at the door would procure 
him admittance, but when, in reply to a shrill inquiry, 
he had given his name, it quickly opened. On seeing 
that he was alone, Madame Moreau gave a peculiar look 
and growl from beneath the sliadow of her peaked night- 
cap, and handing him a light, an act of singular courtesy, 
said, "take that," almost gently. 

Notwithstanding his sorrow, Adricn slept that night — 
youth will sleep, but with a sad, troubled slumber. 
Though the sun shone brightly in tke little room, when 
he woko up, he felt miserable. The unswept floor, the 
fragment of his last hurried meal on the table, the dusty 
mantel-shelf, the pot of reseda drooping fbr want of 
water, everything, even an old gown of his grandmother's 
thrown on a chair, made him feel dispirited and low. He 
rose and dressed hurriedly ; for breakfast he cared not; 
bread and dripping would do very well. Scarcely was he 
attired when a knock was heard at tho door. " Tidings 
from her," thought Adrien, and he rushed to open. 
Alasl no; it was only misanthropic Madame Moreau, 
with an immense soap-plate full of good beef-tee in 
her h i^*^- 



" Come, take it," said she, abruptly ; " you want It, 
wandering all night; those who did the mischief were 
safe in bed ; may be they have good reasons to st«y 
there," she added, talking and nodding with deep sarcasm 
at the duor of ^ladame Mitron. *' But next Monday is 
rent day ; we shall see whether those that drink and do 
not pay arc to rcmuin. Will you take this hut plate out 
of my hand, or am I to slay here all day ?" she sharply 
added, turning round on Adrien. He was profuse in his 
acknowledgments, but without heeding them, she hobbled 
down stairs, muttering her wonder that sho had ever 
come up, and looking very surly, as though to apologize 
to herself for having committed this little act of kindness. 
As he drank his soup, Adrien thought how much his 
grandmother would have relished it, and then he won- 
dered where she was that morning, and whether she had 
got any breakfast. This latter thought made him feel 
that he must resume his search without loss of an instant. 
In a few minutes he was ready, and proceeding hastily 
down stairs. He had reached the third floor when a 
hand, laid heavily on his shoulder, made him turn round ; 
he looked up, and saw Grand Jean. 

" Adrien," said the tall Auvergnat, in a bashful, 
hesitating sort of manner, " I am not busy this morn- 
ing; I — I^ can go with you, and help to look." 

" You are very kind," replied Adrien ; and as he 
shook Jean's hand, he turned his head away ; " very, 
especially after the insulting manner in which I spoko to 
you yesterday." 

" Nonsense," said Jean, squeezing the lad's hand so 
hard, that other tears besides those of emotion rushed to 
his eyes ; " you never insulted me, child.** 

" Yes, indeed I did," remorsefully answered Adrien. 
" It was the tone, you know !" 

•' Well, never mind; I forgive you." 

"Impossible!" resumed Adrien, somewhat nettled; 
" you do not know the badness there was in my heart 
against you. If it had not been for grandmother's sake, 
I would have knocked you down." 

" Would you, indeed," said Jean, with e grave, good- 
humoured smile, and giving the lad a slap on the shoulder 
that made him stagger. 

" Yes, I would," stoutly said Adrien, as soon as he 
had recovered his breath ; " so pray," he mournfully 
added, " do not bo kind ; I cannot bear it." 

" I tell you I bear no malico ; and you are such an 
insignificant-looking little fellow, that people will never 
mind you if you go alone; so let us be off." 

Adnen bridled up, and wondered whether ho could in 
honour accept of assistance thus offered. But Jean 
settled the matter by taking it for granted ; and the lad, 
moreover, secretly felt the force of his reasoning; so, 
without further resistance on his part, they salli^ out. 
It was a hot sultry day, and a long and weary walk they 
had. They visited barriers, and innumerable eorpg tie 
garde9, or station-houses, but no grandmother could be 
found. " It is my fault," said Adrien, desperately ; " I 
should have locked her up." Jean, with difficulty per- 
suaded him he was not to blame. After a search of 
several hours, Jean began to lose all hope, but Adrien 
seemed unwearied. They at length lit on a duo to tlie 
object of their search in a remote corpt de garde. An 
old, half-witted peasant-woman, unable to give a proper 
account of herself, had been apprehended the preceding 
evening. 

" Where is she ?" cried Adricn, eagerly looking round. 
"Oh! she was gone before the magistrate, and was 
probably tried for vagabondage by this." 

"Oh! Jean!" exclaimed Adnen, "let us go before 
they send her to prison." 

He started off, and sped along the street at a rate with 
which Jean could sciucely keep up, and which made 
sober passengers stare. At length the police court was 
reached; it was crowded; Adrien pushed right and left 
desperatelj, but in rain, until Grud Jean with two or 
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three Tigorous elbowings, had deared the way for his 
friend. Adrien paused not to utter thanks ; he sprang 
forward to the front of the court; a rapid glance showed 
him that the bewildered old woman who sat at th& bar 
wringing her hands, and answering, with perplexed look, 
the questions of the magistrate, was indeed his grand- 
mothBr. Forgetting everything in his joy, he hastily 
exclaimed with his own cheerful, confident voice, " Do 
not be afraid, grandmother ; I am here ; they wont hurt 
you. 

The old woman uttered a low exclamation, whilst 
every look went round the court in search of her pro- 
tector, and lit at length on the diminutive form of 
Adrien with mingled amusement and surprise. 

"Who is that child? What does he want?" asked 
the magistrate. 

" I am not a child. Sir/' said Adrien, oolouring, and 
raising himself on tiptoe, " I am a working man. I earn 
six francs a week. I am come for my grandmother, 
whom Madame Mitron lured away." 

"Is this old woman your grandmother?" said the 
magistrate, smiling. 

" Yes, Sir," answered Adrien, sighing. " If she only 
took my advice, and not Madame Mitron's, she would 
not be here. I am sure," he continued, somewhat 
huskily, " I do not ill-use her ; I would scorn to ill-use 
a woman, much less my own grandmother. But then 
she does not like dripping nor onion soup, and we cannot 
afford butter or Jricot (stew)." 

" Do not be hard upon me, Adrien," sobbed the old 
woman. 

"No, grandmother, I will not, and I am sure Monsieur 
le President looks too kind to be hard upon you either. 
Monsieur will reflect that you arc old, weak-minded, and 
that Madame Mitron, who is very cunning, t«kcs you out 
to drink at your expense. You do not drink, grand- 
mother," he added, anxious to save her from the 
reproach of drunkenness, that most unwomanly vice, so 
rare in France. 

"And Monsieur le President," here interposed Jean, 
laying his heavy hand on Adxien's shoulder ! " spare the 
old woman for the sake of the lad, as honest a one as 
ever breathed. If," he continued, heedless of Adrien's 
indignant looks, " if he does talk too much like a man, 
for one with such a beardless chin, why I say it is 
because he has the heart of a man." 

The magistrate smiled. " You are discharged," said 
he to the old woman. " Believe me, abide by your grand- 
son's advice, and shun Madame Mitron." 

He rose, for this was the last case, the assembly dis- 
persed, and in a few minutes the place was empty. 

Adrien's grandmother looked very much humbled and 
cast down as they went home. This distressed him 
infinitely ; he did his best to cheer her, invented num- 
berless excuses for her, and threw all the blame on luck- 
less Madame Mitron. 

" But where is Jean," said he, suddenly breaking off, 
and looking round as they turned the comer of their own 
street. Jean had vanished, and though Adrien knew it 
not, it was some time since they had parted company. 
Althou^ evening was drawing on, Madame Morean did 
not occupy that post on the door-step from which she 
surveyed and attacked the world. Adrien peeped into 
the lodge as he took his key; the lamp was as usual 
dimly burning, but she who kept alive that sacred flame 
was invisible. 

"Grandmother," said Adrien, as they went up the 
staircase, " you are hungry of coune ; but," added he, 
looking at her wistfiiUy, " 1 can only give you onion 
soup." 

" Anything, Adrien." sobbed the old woman ; " drip- 
ping itself is too good for me." 

"No, that it u not," said he, resolutely; "and if," he 
added, raising his voice, " if any one should look side- 
ways at you for what has passed, let that person expect 
to settle it with me. And ii^" he ooatoaved loader stilU 



and looking defiantly at Madame Mitron's door, for they 
had reached their own landing, "if certain nameless 
individuals, be they men, or be they women," ho loved 
the plural number for its dignity, "should attemjit to 
mislead you again, let them understand that they have 
been mentioDe<l to tho magistrate, and that there are 
such things as commbsaries of police." Here Adrien 
paused, ill order to give Madame Mitron time to come 
forth and answer his challenge, but she remained within, 
fairly owning herself conquered. 

When they entered their own little room, Adrien 
stopped short, and uttered an exclamation of surprise: 
the floor was swept, the place had been carefully dusted 
and set to rights, the r^&la was itself again, the table 
was laid out, and tho charcoal fire only needed the 
application of a lighted match. 

"This is all Madame Moreau's doing," said Adrien, 
" and I," he remorsefully added, " I, who said so often 
she was a sour old thing! Grandmother," he continued 
in his habitual and cheerful tone, " just light the fire if 
you please. I will peel the onions." 

In a few minutes the fire was kindly, the dripping 
was hot in the pan, and the onions on being cast in, filled 
the room with their merry, hissing sound. 

" Grandmother," exclaimed Adrien with glee, " it will 
be, though made with dripping, the best soup ybu ever 
had. Not, mind you," he prudently added, "that butter 
may not be preferable for some tastes, but if one cannot 
afford it, what is the use of not making the best of what 
one has.^' 

A knock at the door interrupted Adrien's discourse. 
" Come in," cried he, thinking it was Jean. It was not 
Jean ; it was a waiter from a neighbouring cook-shop, 
who deposited a tray of covered dishes on the table. 

" Monsieur Adrien ; paid for," said he, sententiously, 
and he left the room ; whilst Adrien and Ms grandmother 
looked at one another in mute surprise. 

" Ah 1 " suddenly cried Adrien, " I see now why Jean 
left us. GrandmoUier, look I here is a splendid stew of 
mutton and haricots ; you wished for one. And see this 
magnificent piece of veal ! Why, there is enough for e 
week ! Oh, where is Jean ?" 

He flew down stairs, and searched on every one of the 
seven floors, but neither Jean nor Madame Moreau were 
to be found ; like the icenii of an eastern tale, they 
vanished when their favours were conferred. 

" Grandmother," said Adrien, as returning fit)m his 
fruitless search he sat down with his old relative to thctr 
luxurious meal, " I hope you will never go out again 
with Madame Mitron; but if you had not gone, wc 
should never have 
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" Had this good dinner," put in tho old lady, whose 
ffourmandite was not quite subdued." 

" No, grandmother," said he, gravely; "we should 
never have known how much kindnet»s towards us there 
lay hidden in the hearts of Madame Moreau and Grand 

Jean." * * *. * 

Three yean have passed away ; Adrien, cheerful, honest, 
industrious as ever, inhabits the sunny old garret ; but 
he has taken for his grandmother the room fdlrmerly 
occupied by Madame Mitron, who was disgracefully 
expelled shortly after the events we have narrated. Since 
this fortunate occurrence, his old relative has given 
Adrien no further trouble; and, as his earnings have 
greatly increased, they live, as ho says, "in luxurious 
style." Grand Jean still dwells in tho gloomy old house. 
He and Adrien are great friends ; he occasionally banters 
the youth, who has not gn)wn much, on hia diminutive 
}^i])carence; but Adrien, mindful of former kindness, 
and proud of his dawning muui^tacho, takes it all ^ctj 
^ood-tempcredly. Madame Moreau is as mi«mthropic 
OM ever; but, as Adrien sayx, " she is found out, and no 
one iH'lieves her now." This, however, excites great 
wrath in tho old portress, who takes as much pride in her 
fancied scorn and hatred of mankind, as others are apt 
to take in their imaginary philanthropy and bsoevc^wMte. 
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THE BIRD IN THB STORM, 



Tni summer noon wu toft and fur 

As Uie face of a sleeping child ; 
The roses drooped in the stirlcss mt, 
And Earth in its beauty seemed to wear 
The garb of the undefiled. 



The golden sun was looking out. 

And the reaper tied the sheaf ; 
The bee went heavily about, 
And the fine old tree so tall and stout, 

Mored not its topmost leaf. 

A blackbird, perched on that old tree. 

Kept whistling clear and loud. 
Its little heart brim-fiill of glee, 
Seemed running o'er with joy, to bo 

In a spot without a cloud. 

All things were beautiful and still. 

In the flush <rf gladsome light ; 
And the bird with many a gushing trill,' 
Seemed pouring thanks, to the power and will 

That made its home so bright. 

But ere another hour was past, "^ ,,.J 

The thunder-scowl was round ; 
The chilling rain poured cold and ^wt. 
And the old tree bent in the sudden blast. 

With a duU and moaning sound. 

The flowers fell in their deluged bed. 

Their glory stained with clay ; 
The com laid down, and the reapers fled. 
The hardiest pilgrim hid his head. 

And gloom was orer the day. 



But there was the blackbird stOl in the tree, 

• With its p«an not yet done ; 

It earolled away in its earnest glee, 

■ As though it were sure, that God must be 

In the shadow as well as the sun. 

Its winga were drenched and the bough waa wet. 

No ny was below or abore ; 
But it shook its dripping feathers <rf jet. 
Aid hopeftilly resting, it carolled yet 

In tha tone of grateful lore. 

I watched the douda and I saw the bird. 

As it wUstled on the bough ; 
And a lesson came in the notes I heard, 
Thd spirit in my heart was stirred. 

Aid Thoofht aat on my brow. 

It wUspered thus, ** Oh, child of Earth, . 

Learn thou to sing with trust ; 
Not only in the hour of mirth. 
But when the s orrow in g time of dearth. 

May lay thy joys in dust ! 

' Though gloom may gather in your way. 

Yet let your fiuth be warm ; 
And while the mingUng thunders play, 
Let the heart still pour iu fervent lay, 

Tte UMfcbiid oflifB'a scorn !" 
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We must have a feeling, a faith in whatever is self- 
sacrificing and divine, whether in religion or in art, 
in glory or in law, or common-sense will reason as out of 
the sacrifice, and a syllogism will debase the divine to an 
article in the market. 

He who can implant courage in the human soul, is its 
best ph jdcian« 

There are moments when the soul expands, as if it 
wanted elbow-room in the little house it inhabits ; and it 
is then that a man fecb surprised — ^amazed at his ever 
having committed a mean or cruel action. 

Fashion a Tthant. — She makes people sit up at 
night, when they ought to be in bed, and keeps them in 
bed in the morning when they ought to be up and doing. 
She makes her votaries visit when they would rather stay 
at homo, eat when they are not hungry, and drink when 
they are not thirsty. She invades their pleasures, and 
interrupts their business, she compels them to dress 
gaily, either upon their own property, or that of others ; 
she makes them through life seek rest on a couch of 
anxiety, and leaves them in tha hour of desolation on a 
bed of thorns. 

It has been remarked that "the climax of human 
indifference has arrived when a woman don't care how 
she looks." 

True poetry announces itself thus, that, as a worldly 
gospel, it can by internal cheerfulness and external 
coinfort, free us from the earthly burdens which press 
upon us. Like an air-balloon, it lifts us, together 
with the ballast which is attached to us, into higher 
regions, and lets the confined labyrinths of the earth he 
developed before us in a bird's-eye view. 

Except the parsimonious, we are all extravagant in 
little follies, the sum spent on an inkstand, a tulip-root, 
a bird-cage, a dog-ooUar, an amber-headed riding-whip, 
would new thatch the triple cottage at our garden gate, 
and fortify three large fainilies against the rheumatism. 

Pkaise is a rebuke to the man whose conscience 
aUoweth it not. 

Ip we knew all we desire to know, man would bo no 
no longer man. 

Idea8 generato ideas ; like a potatoe, which, cut in 
pieces, re-produces itself in a multiplied form. 

It is merit, and not title, which gives importance. 
It is usefulness, and not grandeur, which miskcs the 
world happy. 

The value of three things are justly appreciated 
by three classes of persons. The value of youth by the 
old, the value of health by the diseased, the value of 
wealth by the needy. 

HiBTORT is a romance which is believed ; romance, 
a history which is not believed. 

The unfeeling eye is never moistened by a tear. 

Hovr frequently does the human heart struggle with 
its better fieelings, and laugh in public at that which has 
made it bleed in private. 

It has often been remarked, that the rich have as 
many cares and sorrows as the poor, and are often as 
deserving of pity. Still we should remember, before 
agreeing to that remark, that though the rich are not 
exempt from misfortunes, that the poor have not only 
all the same causes of sorrow but they have the misery 
of poverty added to them. 
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THE SLVGIC OP GENTLENESS. 

Natio»9 we TOTj slow lo give np their Tmlh in 
prindple of phjaical force, u n«c«ary for the gnidu 
corrrclion, sail ducipline of men. Force is ■ i 
IJOlpable thing, and dispeaaes vilh all inquiry iuto oi 
and eflecta. It ii b short way of ivttling oiatton, 
without anj weighing of srgumenta. It ii tho ninnnary 
logic of the bu-bsHan, with whom the best mai ' * 
who itrilics the heaviest blow, or takes the Barest 

Etcd dciliied naCioni have been «ery stow to abandon 

thoir (kilh in force. Till a tctj recent dat 

bonoar, who chanced to fall out, settled their quvrcla by 

the duel ; and gotemmcnti are not yet disposed to give 

np an appeal lo arms, in eient of a diRercnco occur- 

j between them rciprcttiig territory or inlemnlional 

ingements. The proposal to settle quarrels by peace- 

and rational methods is still held lo be " Utopian. " 

tot we all profess to ho beliBTers in the power of tore; 

, in this couDtry, we aro a professedly Christian 

ion, and the Tcry essence of Christianity is love. But 

the ides of force, in the education of children as well as 

in the guremment of men, in the treatment of criminals, 

in the settlement of pHote and of national quarrels, 

has been so engrafted in our natures ; we hiTO been so 

trained and educated into the belief in its efficacy; it 

has become so idontilied, in bistAry, with national 

noor, glory, and all sgrta of bigh-aounding namoa, — 

It we can scarcely imagine it poislblo that the 6wne- 

ik of society could be kept together wore the principle 

of force dLsuarded, and that af Iotc, benevolence, and 

ubslituted in its pbco. 

et, doubts baTO begun to arise in thf minds of 
I oulighlencd and fsr-sa-ing men, as to the 
rRicDcy of the mere force policy ; and nuiny gradual 
inroads have been made on it of late years, both in our 
doraeslic and poblic practice. It begins to be snapecced 
that force begets more resistance than it a worth, and 
that if yon put down chjldrea, women, or grown men, 
by violent methods, you will only lieget a spirit of 
rebellion, which breaks out from time to time in violent 
deed), in hatred, in vice, and in crime. Such, indeed, 
appears to bave been the invariable issue of (his policy 
" oantries and in all times. The history of the 
a liislory of the failure of physicsl force, 
■e gradually groviiog wiser. We begin lo see that 
asvy, if we would make men better and happier, 
thai WD should employ a , greater and more bcne^eent 
foMe — the power of gcnllencJf ; and it i* remarkable, if 
wo east nar e; cs about ni, and observe the instancCT In 
which this pirwiT linA hcrni fnirlj trieil, hnw niagioil bnie 
. E4 which it has produced. Gentle methods 
nf treating huniaa beings harp never in any case pro- 1 
» rcbelUoa — bare novel made them 
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worse ; but. in all cases, have made them brthr. Love 
is a constraining power; It eh^vates and dtilizes all who 
are brought under its influence. It indical 
man ; and without faith in man's better 
methods of treatment will avail in improving him. 
Distrust of men makes them thieves and burglars, and 
continued distrust keeps them so. Thus our gaols ; ' 
houses of correction, when regarded merely as place 
puni.nhment, are very doubtful sodal machines, and they 
are frightfully eipenaive. 

But let us see what results have followed another 
system — that which has been directed t 
and civilizing of tho criminal, rather than merely punish- 
ini; him. The United Slates Americans, amongst many 
other good lessons which they have taught to tho Old 
World, have taught us this, that the great object of 
legislation ought to be. W prevent crime by remov' 
the inducements to commit it, and that Iho main obj 
r prison disdpline should be, to reform the moral 
indicion of the criminal, and lead him back t 
bosom of tlie sodety against which be has sinned. 

of jnsticB as well as policy, is duo 1 
criminal, who is too otten mado so by (he imperfect 
ig sodaty has given him, and the nnequU laws 
sodety lias enacted, and compels him (o obey. 
: governors of the Sing Sing Penitentiary, in ( 
State of New York, havo nobly led t' - - 









nals. Tlieii 



illy' directed to tho subject by Ihe reports of Mr. 
inlands, lie ssid, "he bad no faith whatever in Ilie 
•lem of violcncu which had m long prevailed in the 
irld, — tbe system of tormonUng criminals into what was 
called good order, and of never appealing to anylbiug 
' 'Iter than the base sentiment of tear. Ho had scci 
lougb in his own expericncOj (o convince him (hnl 
degraded as they were, they had still hearts that could b< 
luched by kindness, lunsdences that might be aroused 
by appeals to reason, and aspirations for a belter course 
' life, which needed only the cheering voice of sympathy 
d hope, to be strengthened into permanent rtforma- 
in." A ikew system of criminal treatment was, accord- 
jly, in conformity wilh Mr. Edmonds' recommen- 
dations, commenced at Sing Sing prison, and iras soon 
attended by the happiest effects. Tho mie now was, to 
' as sparingly as possible, and to enconrage where 
as any desire for improvement. Many criminals, 
formerly regarded as irreclaimable, were thus restored tD 
Bodcly as useful and protilable citirens, and but a vi 
small proportion of ttuse ware found to relapse into Ui 



adopted wilh the fvinala 
and ill cC'cIs aro insUnlaneoas. On ll>e 
r a recent celebration of the anuivenary of 
Afnerioan Indrpendencv, aevouty-threo nmegBj* wer* 
preaontod (A OS many young women, as a lei'ogiiiiian of 
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their good conduct. They were received with much 
emotion, in many cases with tears of joy. One of the 
matrons afterwards addressed them in the chapel on the 
duty of self-government, and the necessity of a reforma- 
tion of character if they wished to escape from misery, 
cither in tliis world, or the next. " The effect of this little 
experiment," says the matron, in an after statement, 
" has been manifest in the more quiet and gentle move- 
ments of the prisoners, in their softened and subdued 
tones of voice, and in their ready and cheerful obedience. 
It has deepened my conviction that, however degraded 
by sin, or hardened by outrage or wrong, while reason 
maintains its empire over the mind, there is no heart so 
callous or obdurate tliat the voice of sympathy and 
kindness may not reach it, or so debased as to give no 
respcmses to the tone of Christian love." 

On another occasion, a piano was introduced into the 
chapel to accompany their singing. What I I^Iusic for 
them / the lost and the outcast I Tears of contrition 
flowed do^^Ti their cheeks, such as severity in no forui 
could ever have drawn fortli. A large number of the?c 
unfortunate; women are now regularly reclaimed, and 
restored again to society. 

Captain Pillsbury, governor of Westbury prison, in 
Connecticut, has aNo been remarkably successful in his 
treatment and reclamation of criminals by humane 
methods. lie has a moral courage which ajjproaches 
almost to the sublime. Previous to his appointinonl, the 
usual harsh mode of treatment was enforced, Avith thi» 
usual hardening and debasing effects upon the jirisoners, 
pro(Uicingin them a ** deep-rooted and settled malignity." 
Crime was increasing in enormity, and tlio priscm was 
every year running the State into deeper debt. Captain 
Pillsbury completely altered the mode of treatment ; he 
directed his efforts to the reformation of the prisoners by 
means of kind treatment; the contrary course had been 
tried long enough, with incn;asing bad effects, lie 
encouraged them in a course of good conduct; he cheered 
them ou in their return to virtue. He at on(*e liberated 
the worst ci)nvicts from the degradation of irons, and 
told them he would iriut them I nie policy was magical 
in its effects. The men gave hini their confidence ; they 
manifested the greatest respect for his rule; order and 
regularity prevailed in the prison ; and the institution 
soon began to pay for itseli' by its own labour. Tlie 
following instances of Captain KEsbury's management, 
and method of treatment, are given by Miss Martineau, 
in her ** Western Travel :" — 

"His moral power over the guilty, is so remarkable, 
that prison breakers who can bo confined nowhere else, 
are sent to him to be charmed into staying their term 
out. I was told of hL^ treatment of two such. One was 
a gigantic personage, the terror of the country, who had 
plunged deeper and deeper in crime for seventeen years. 
Captain Pilbbory told lum when he came, that he hoped 
he would not repeat the attempts to escape which he had 
made elsev»here. *It ^ill be best,' said he, 'that you 
and I ishould treat each other as well as we can. I will 
make you as comfortable as I possibly can, and shall be 
anxious to bo your friend ; and I hope you will not get 
me into any difficulty on your account. There is a cell 
intended for solitary confinement, but we never use it ; 
and I slioidd be very sorry ever to have to turn the key 
upon any bixly in it. You may range the place as freely 
a** I do, if you will trust me ais I shall trust you.' The 
man was fulky, .?nd for weeks shov/rd only very gradual 
Fympte)ms of sotiening under the operation of Captain 
Pillsbury's cheerful c»mfidence. At length information 
I was given to the capt:iin of this man's intention to bi*eak 
prison. The captain called him, and tnrivl him witli it; 
the man prcHerved a gloomy silenre. He was told that 
it now was n<'ces^ary for him to be locked up in the solitary 
cell, and desired to follow the captain, who went first, 
carrying a lamp in one hand, and the key in the other. 
In the narrowest part of the passage, the captain (who is 



a small slight man) turned round and looked in the face 
of the stout criminal. ' Now,* said he, * I ask you 
whether vou have treated me as I deserve ? I liave done 
every thing I could think of to make you comfortable ; I 
have trusted you, and you have never given me the least 
confidence in return, and have even planned to ^ct me 
into difficulty. Is this kind ? And yet I cannot bear to 
lock you up. If I had the least sign that you cared for 
me — .* The man burst into tears. * Sir,* said he, * I have 
been a very devil these seventeen years ; but you treat 
me like a man. 'Come, let us go bark,' said the captain. 
The convict had the free range of the prison as before. 
From this hour he began to open his heart to the captain, 
and cheerfully fulfilled liis whole term of imprisonment ; 
confirling to his friend, as they arose, all impulses to 
violate his trust, and all facilities for doing so which ho 
imagined he saw." 

" Captain Pillsbury is the gentleman who, on being 
told that a desperate jirisoner had sworn to murder him 
sjieetlily, sent for him to shave him, allowing no one to bo 
prcf-ent. He eyed the man, pointed to the razor, and 
desired him to shave him. The prisoner's hand trembled, 
but he went through it very well. When he had done, 
the captain snid, ' I have been told you meant to murder 
me, but I thought 1 might trust you.' — * God bless you, 
Sir,' replied the regenerated man. Such is the power of 
faith in man." 

Major Goodell, governor of the State prison at 
Auburn, New York, and Mr. Isaac T. Hopper, anotlier 
prison inspector, have been efpially 8U«'ces?.ful in the 
treatment and reclamation of criminals. Of fifty indivi- 
duals whom this last-named admirable man succeeded in 
reclaiming, only two relapsed into bad habits — a fact 
which speaks volumes in fiivour of the power of gentle- 
ness. The following may be pvcn as an instance of the 
way in which this noble-hearted American acts up to the 
divine law of love : — 

Patrick McKever, a poor Irishman in Philadelphia, 
was many years ago sentenced to be hung for burglary. 
Fop some reason or other he was rejmeved at the foot of 
the gallows, and his sentcijce changed to ten years' 
imprisonment. He was a man of few words, and hope 
seemed almost dead within him; but when Friend 
Hopper, who became inspector during the latter part of 
his term, talked to liim like a brother, his heart was 
evidently touched by the voice of kindness. After his 
rolcRse, he returned to his trade, and conducted himself 
in a very sober, exemplary manner. The inspector often 
met him, and spoke words of fidendly encouragement. 
Things were going on very satisfactorily, when a robbery 
was committed in the neighbourhood, and Patrick was 
immediately arrested. His friend went to the Mayor, 
and inquired what proof there was that he committed tho 
robbery. " No proof; but he is an old convict, and that 
is enough to condemn him,'* was the answer. " Nay, it is 
not enough," replied Friend Hopper. " He has sutfered 
severely for the crime he did commit ; and since he has 
shown the most sincere desire to reform, it never ought 
to be mentioned against him. I think I know his state 
of mind, and I will take the responsibility of maintivining 
that he is not guilty." But to all his urgent representa- 
tions, he received the answer, "He is an old convict, and 
that is enough." TTie poor fellow hung down his head, 
and said in tones of despair, "Well then 1 must make up 
my mind to spend the remainder of my days in prison." 
"Thou wert not couceme<l in this robbery, wert thou ?" 
said Isaic, looking earnestly in his face. " Indeed, I was 
not. God be my witness, I want to lead an honest life, 
and be at peace with all men. But what good will that 
do? They will say, he is an old convirf, and that is 
enough." Friend Hopper told him he would stand by 
him. He did so; and offered to be bail for his appearance. 
Tho gratitude of tho poor ibUow was overwhelming. He 
sobbed like a child. His innocence was afterwards 
proved, and to the day of his death, he continued a 
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virtuous and useful citizen. What would haTe been his 
fiita, if no friend had appeared for him? — if every human 
heart had refused to trust him ? 

We are not without equally beautiful instances of the 
same generous exertions on the part of individuals, to 
reclaim criminals by gentle and kind treatment in our own 
country. The late benevolent Mrs. Fry is a distinguished 
example, as also Mrs. Tatuall, a woman less heard of, 
who, for twenty-five years devoted herself so zealously 
to the reformation and improvement of prisoners in 
Warwick gaol, of wliich her husband was governor. 
Many was the boy and the girl whom she brought back 
from the ways of vice to virtue and industry. Nor was 
Mrs. Fry less successful in the prisons of Newgate; 
where, by a series of persevering efforts, she succee<lod in 
effecting a complete reformation in the state of the 
prison, and the conduct of the female prisoners ; inso- 
much, that the grand jury, in their report made to the 
Court at the Old Bailey, after their visit to Newgate in 
IB 18, state, "that if the principles which govern her 
regulations were adopted towards the males, as well as 
the females, it would be the means of converting a prison 
into a school of reform ; and instead of sending criminals 
back into the world hardened in vice and depravity, they 
would be repentant, and probably become useful members 
of society." 

But the finest instance that we know of, is that of a 
man now living and labouring in this good work, in the 
town of Manchester. He is a man whoso name is not 
at all known — a Scotchman — ^who has worked bis way 
up from the condition of a workman, of the humblest 
class, to tliat of a foreman of a large manufacturing 
establishment. Although his name was recently men- 
tioned with the highest approbation by Mr. M. D. Hill, 
the recorder of Birmingham, in his charge to the last 
court of quarter sessions in that town, we forbear re- 
peating it here, as the good man prefers to laboiu' on in 
serret, but more especially for this reason — that having 
succeeded in getting placed in situations nearly three 
hundred reformed criminals, the fikct of his being promi- 
nently known in connection ^ith such a work might 
inter^re with his projects of usefulness in the same 
direction for the future, as well as with the continued 
well-being of the men whom he has so generously aided 
and reclaimed. 

This excellent man's attention was first directed to 
this matter, by a fact that occurred in his workshop. A 
man was discharged by the master because he was, 
through some means, ascertained to be a convict returned 
from transportation. No fault was alleged against the 
man ; ho did his work well ; but it was enough that he 
had been once a criminal ; and the master only followed 
the usual practice of society in turning him out of his 
establishment; which was done, notwithstanding the 
offer of the philanthropic workman of whom we speak, 
to place j^20 in the master's hands as a giumintee for 
the poor fellow's good conduct. The thought occurred 
to him, and continuetl to weigh upon his mind with 
increased force : " What is to become of the criminal, 
desirous to reform, if society turns its back upon 
him in this way, if no one employ him, if all spurn 
him r" He lived near the Salford prison ; and en- 
deavoured, though for a long time without success, to 
cot admittance to the prisoners. At last he succeeded, 
throut^h the means of a young man employed undor him, 
whose father held a situation in the prl«on. He got 
leave to attend the afternoon service in the chap<>l on 
Sundays ; he went week after week ; still he could get 
no opportunity of spi>aking with the prisoners, which was 
what he wanted. His mind was quite bent on his good 
work, and di<tappointment would not turn hir> from it; 
he had the courai^e to wait. At bst, one day, the 
i'haplnin, to whom he hnd often before bowed ou uis way 
out, in the expe<iatiim that lie would speak to him, 
stO))]ied and addri>ssed him, said ho uhdcrstooil ho was 



manager of a workshop in the town, that there was a 
prisoner now in confinement whose time was nearly out, 
who was willing to reform, if he could find a place — could 
he procure him one ? Why, this was the very oppor- 
tunity for which he had so long and so anxiously longed ; 
his heart beat with joy, it was a very Providence which 
liad thus put it in his power to carry into effect the ardent 
desire of his soul. Work was found for the prisoner 
on his discharge from gaol, and he turned out a good 
unci steady workman. The way was now clear for our 
philanthropist. Ho devoted his Sundays to the noble 
work of recbiming the lost ; was not this following in 
the true footsteps of Him wlio taught that it was right 
to take even a lost ehe(>p out of the pit upon the Sabbath 
day ? After Sunday afternoon's ser^ ice ho was allowed 
to converse with the prisoners, those of them who 
wished to si)eak with him turning their faces to the dead 
wall alonj^ which they were rangeil. He advised and 
counselled thcni, strengthened their good puq)oses, 
carric-d messages home to their families, and made him- 
self their friend and benefactor in all ways. He firand 
work for those who i)romised amendment and n\anifested 
a dertire to go back to industry and virtue ; and in this 
way he is said to have succeeded in obtaining em])1oyment 
for nearly three hundred persons, in many cases guaran- 
teeing their fidelity by deposits of his own money. And 
here is the most beautiful and the crowning fart of the 
whole — that in almost every case the cf)nfidence has 
been justified, the rodaimed have kept their situations, 
and conducted themselves respectably and creditably, 
to the great joy of their benefactor. 

W^e need scarcely attempt to depict the deep gratitude 
with which this man is regarded by the hundreds of 
families whom he has save<l, and the penitence, contri- 
tion, and resolute detennination to make themselves 
worthy of his care, on the part of those he has rescued 
from vice. And yet this man goes on quietly, setTetly, 
conscientiously in his heaven-like work, preferring that 
no notice whatever should be taken of him, as it might 
interfere with the success of his labours. To our mind, 
there is no passage in the whole history of criminal 
refornuition more perfectly simple and beautiful, or moro 
full of valuable instruction and example, than the life 
and labours of this good man ; and it is as strikingly 
illustrative of the power of gentleness in the improve- 
ment of even the most hardened dass, as it is of the 
influence which true-hearted men, of even the humblest 
rank and station, may exercise over the happiness and 
welfare of their fellow-beings. 

Captain Maconochie is another noble spirit who has 
proveil the Magic of Gentleness on even tlie double-dyed 
criminals of Norfolk I»dand ; there, where, as a criminal 
said of it, before the *' marie system" was introduced, 
"a man's heart was taken from him, and there was given 
to him the heart of a beast." Yes, even there, gt>ntle- 
ness triumphed, and love vanquished the hearts which 
force could not move. The chains were removed from 
the limbs of the criminals, under the genial influenco 
of Captain Maconochie's system ; those formerly eavago 
and de3}>erate became harmless and orderly ; and, instead 
of looking upon theii governor as their gaoler and 
executioner, they loved him as their friend. He had 
trusted them ; he ha<l faith in man, even in the very 
worst ; and by that faith ho was enabled to restore to 
them their >)etter natures, and to lead them back to 
repentance and virtue. And yet there was nothing now 
in all this ; he hnd simply practised towards these men 
Christ's law <if love, which we nil profess to believe, 
however much we may violate it in our practical dealings 
with euch other. 

Anotlier, iiikI a truly noble instance, must be mentioned 
in cfmnc»ction with this subject — the Duchess of Argyle, 
a daughter of the house of Gower, who has rert-ntly 
<iri<;iiinteil, in Scotland, a system of viriitation of prisons 
by th'.? members of societies formed for the purpose; 
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and we rejoice to Icsrn, that already the most gratifvinp^ 
snccess has attended their benevolent exertions. The 
first Visiting Society was established at Inverary, near 
whicli the country seat of the Duke of Argyle is situated ; 
and though the Duchess had at first considerable diffi- 
culties to overcome, the happy results which followed 
the visitations, encouraged her to persevere, until the 
efficacy of the system recommended itself to the public ; 
and similar societies have now been set in operation in 
most of the towns of the north. 

The reclamation of the children of criminals and 
beggars, by means of Industrial and Ragged Schools, 
is another instance of the ^me magical power of 
gentleness, to which wo may yet direct our reader's 
attention. These institutions are noble features of our 
times, and they prove how active and how extensive 
is the operation among us of tlie benevolent principle. 
Formerly, we confined ourselves to punishing and trans- 
porting; now we feed and teach. Wo have found that 
" prevention" is in a thousand ways better than repres- 
sion ; for, under the old system, " cure" was quite out 
of the question. 

We might illustrate the power of gentleness in a 
thousand other ways. The beautiful life of Pestalozzi 
amply proved it in the training of children. Wo are 
now dispensing with the rod, and depend more and more 
upon encouragement, kindness, and good example. W^o 
treat our lunatics, too, with kindness, and the number 
of cures surprises those who formerly placed all reliance 
on the harsh methods. A visit to Hanwell Asylum will 
show to any one the beautiful magic of gentleness at 
work in the cure of the unfortunate insane. 

The principle is capable of extensive application ; in 
every relationship of man, kindness will produce the 
same beneficial results. It draws out the better part 
of every nature, disarming resistance, dissipating angry 
passions, and melting the hardest heart. It overcomes 
the evil, and strengthens the good. Extend the principle 
to nations, and it still applies. It has already banished 
feuds between dans, between counties, between provinces ; 
let it have free play, and war between nations also will 
cease. Though the idea may seem "Utopian" now, 
future generations will, we firmly believe, come to regard 
war as a crime too horrible to be perpetrated. 

" Love," says Emerson, " would put a new face on 
this weary old world, in which we dwell as pagans and 
enemies too long ; and it would warm the heart to see 
how fast the vain diplomacy of statesmen, the impotence 
of armies, and navies, and lines of defence, would be 
superseded by this unarmed child. Love will creep 
where it cannot go; will accomplish that, by imper- 
ceptible methods, — being its own lever, fulcrum, and 
power, — ^which force could never achieve. Have you not 
seen in the woods, in a late autumn morning, a poor 
fungus or mushroom, a plant without any soli(tity, nay, 
that seemed nothing bnt a soft mush or jelly, by its 
constant, total, and inconceivably gentle pushing, manage 
to break its way up through the frosty ground, and 
actually to lift a hard crust on its head ? This is the 
symbol of the power of kindness. The virtue of this 
principle in human society, in application to great 
interests, is obsolete and forgotten. Once or twice in 
history it has been tried, in illustrious instances, with 
signal success. This great, overgrown, dead Christendom 
of ours, still keeps alive, at least, the name of a lover of 
mankind. But one day all men will be lovers; and 
every calamity will be dissolved in the universal sun- 
shine." 



THE CAMPAGNA OF ROME. 

Trb day was brilliantly warm and fine, and the road, 
with the sparkling Mediterranean on one side, and that 
dry sea, the Campagna, on the other, delighted me. The 
myrtle and box bushes exhaled a bitter aromatic smell in 



the warm air, and the short, thick, tawny grass was all 
starred over with wide-eyed daisies ; the ilex here and 
there spread its heavy •coloured foliage over a stone gate, 
all hung with ivy, and the whole vegetation, together with 
the vast open expanse of yellow down, reminded me of 
the Savannahs of Georgia, to which it all bore an absolute 
resemblance. I cannot perceive any difference whatever 
between the ilex and the live oak of the Southern United 
States, except the infinitely larger and more picturesque 
growth of the latter, and the wild drapery of grey moss 
with which it is covered, making some of the huge old 
trees look like hoary Druids, transformed, all but their 
matted grislod hair and beard, into the trees they wor- 
shipped. The climate was precisely what that of Georgia 
is in December and January. I was agreeably surprised 
at the much greater amount of agriculture and cultivation 
in the Campagna during the first part of the route than 
I had expected to see ; the soil was of the finest colour, 
and seemed to indicate the most fertile properties ; troops 
of the most picturesque black-eyed, golden-skinned men, 
in goat-skin coats and breeches, and wild tangled coal- 
black locks and beanls, were labouring — for the mOist 
part, however, as the slaves do, either with the spade, or 
hoe, or pickaxe. I saw not a single plough ; lai^e fiocks 
of sheep, too, which at a distance could hardly be discri- 
minated from the brown woolly pasture they were crop- 
ping, and large herds of beautiful iron-grey oxen, with 
magnificent long horns, grazed over the vast plain, and 
here and there a large deep stone basin full of fresh deli- 
cious-looking water, sparkled like a sapphire, dropped 
on this dry wilderness, for the blessing of man and beast. 
Far on the distant verge of the huge sunny plain, some 
ruins rose upon a forlorn hillock, against the blue sky ; 
and a dark ilex wood, of apparently great extent, relieved 
the eye with it4 sombre colours, and the imagination with 
the idea of shade. Beyond this, again, we presently saw 
the outline of the Sabine hills, reflecting the rosy tints 
which the setting sun was beginning to fuse his light in : 
full, mellow, golden moonlight gradually mingled with 
the last flush in the sky ; and, as the evening closed in, 
the aspect of the Campagna really did become desolate, 
as the dreary, interminable, winding roail led us over a 
grey waste of hillocks, like the leaden ripples of a mea- 
sureless lake. My weary spirits revived with the first 
sight of (he vine enclosures; and, as we presently began 
to travel between high walls, I remembered all the de- 
scriptions of travellers that I had read, and knew that wo 
must be even at the gate of Rome. Suddenly, against 
the dear azure of the sky, a huge shadowy cupola rose 
up. I felt a full tumult of doubt, fear, and hope — such 
as I experienced when, through the overhanging thickets 
that fringe them, I first saw the yeasty waters of Lake 
Erie, rushing to their great plunge. The great vision roso 
higher and higher as wo drove under its mighty mass ; 
and, as we turned within the Porta de Cavallegicri, and 
stopped again at the barrier, St. Peter's stood over against 
us, towering into the violet-coloured sky — and it was 
real — and I really saw it ; I knew the whole form of the 
great, wonderful structure; I knew the huge pillars of the 
noble arcade, and the pale ghost-like shining of the moonlit 
fountains through the colonnade. I was in Rome, and it 
was the very Rome of my imagination. 

But to return to the Campagna : After loosing our 
reins, and giving our horses tiieir heads in a swinging 
gallop over this flowery ocean, it gradually seems to rise 
and fall around us, and the level plain sinks and swells 
into billows and waves of undulating green, flowing and 
melting into each other like the beautiful limbs of the 
gigantic statues of the Parthenon. Small valleys open into 
each other between these swellings, all golden with but- 
ter-cups, or i>owdered, as with the new-fallen snow, with 
daisies; gradually these gentle eminences rise into higher 
mounds, vrith rocky prcdpitous sides and cliffs, and 
rugged walls of warm yellow-coloured earth or rock, with 
black mouths opening into them, half curtained with long 
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tangled tresses of wild briar and ivy, and crested with 
gold fringes of broom and gorse, and bluo-black tufts of 
feathery vei-dure. At a distance, where the pl.iin opens 
again before us, clumps of wood, of insigniiicant appear- 
ance, dot the level ground; on nearer approach, they lose 
the dwarf, stunted look which the wide field on which 
they stand tends to give them, and presently wo ride 
slowly between the talon-like roots, and under the 
twisted gnarled boughs of cork and ilex trees, warped 
into fantastic growtli by tha sweeping of the winds, and 
covering with their du.sky foliage a wild carpet of under- 
brush, all strewed with flowers — ^violets, purple hyacinths, 
with their honey-sweet smell and dark- blue blossoms, 
whito spires of delicate heaths, the clear azure stars of the 
periwinkle, and the tall flower-fretted stalks of the silver- 
rod asphodel; these, woven into one cloak of beauty, 
spread themselves over the ragged sides and rough gullies 
of these patches of forest, and every now and then we 
reach an eminence from which a fine dark sea of hoary 
woodland rolls down into the neighbouring hollows, and 
crests the rounded promontories all around us. Again 
we come to free level ground, and, cantering along, find 
ourselves on the brink of sudden rifts in the smooth sur- 
face of the land— deep rents, torn by the rain in the 
crumbling volcanic soil — ^tattercd gullies with a sparkling 
thread of live water running through them, and thickets 
of exquisite wild hedge-growth fringing them; snow- 
white drifts of hawthorn, and honeysuckle wreaths, send 
up their mingled perfume towards the sun — a paradise of 
wild sweetness, enchanting the senses of the wanderer 
through this wonderful wilderness. Here and there we 
come to perfect rummages in the banks by wind and 
weather — slides of rich brown earth, over which scars in 
the earth's bosom Nature makes haste to draw the edges 
of her flowery mantle ; and now our horses' hoofs spring 
over large strips of emerald sward, flowing like broad 
winding rivers between level ranges of low hills. The 
close grain of the thick grass is starred with the tiny 
blossoms of the wild geranium, and every now and then 
we trample a patch of narcissus, with their cream- 
coloured blossoms and blue stiff leaves, and think how 
preciously we should have gathered them from a northern 
garden. On each side of these long narrow valleys 
young wood-growth stretches a light screen, fragrant 
with the freshness of the spring, or vocal with its 
thousand melodies. Rounding the grassy slope of a hill- 
side, we come upon one of the scattercid habitations of 
tlie Campagna — hardly, however, a human habitation — 
a low-thatched shed, scarcely large enough to permit one 
man or two dogs to be curled up beneath its shelter 
from sun or rain. Further on stands the untidy, stinking 
cottage, with its sheep-pens of nets stretched over the 
neighbouring pasture, within whose bounds the brown 
sheep stray nibbling ; their undyed wool forms the 
clothing of the friars, whoso dress is a constant source 
of delight to me, from its fine rich colour, and ample 
folds. Without the not, and wandering on a sort of free 
guard, the whit4 wolfish dogs of the Campagna prowl 
round the settlement, and come yeUing and barking, and 
bounding furiously towards us, while leaning lazily on his 
staff as we go by, a shepherd himself completes the 
picture; with his goat-skin breeches, and sheep-skin 
cloak, and mattetl black mane of his own tangled locks, 
out of which his eyes gleam like coals of fire. Far off 
we see the grey fortress farms rising in masses from 
steep foundations, and looking over the flowery, sunny 
waste for miles to their distant fraternity — the tombs of 
ancient Italy, the watch-towers and castles of tlio middle 
ages, the peaceful, romantic dwellings of the peasants 
and herdsmen and vine-dressers of modem Rome. On 
some neighbouring hill-side shines, like a sapphire in a 
wliite stone setting, one of those long basins, wherein 
tlie fresh springs arc treasured u|) — upon the hot margin of 
which the golden, green, and black enamelled lizards run 
up and down, sunning themselves, and rustle away 



through the gras!*, as wo slowly pass along by the stone 
hem of the fouutain. licrc we look down upon a glaring 
road, windiiif^ far up to the mountains, and betraying its 
course by the fine clouds of dust that tell where, lazily 
along the blinding way, tlie mouse-coloured oxen, in 
sober society, draw the lumbering carts, wherein or 
whereon lie stretched the sleeping hinds that should lead 
or guide them. Long trains of rusty mules, fiutened by 
the tails co each other's heads, walk invisible beneath a 
high, thorny, tottering mountain of brushwood, piled on 
each side and all over them, like a brown mist, now 
tipped here and there with vivid green, the young twigs 
ha\'ing been cut fiill of sap and buds and yellow golden 
sprouts; from beneath which curious canopy nothing is seen 
but the head fastened to the toil of its predecessor, and 
the tail tied to the head of its successor. Beside these, 
jingle merrily along, those little carts laden with small 
wine-casks, with their curious canopy formed out of the 
main branches and boughs of some tree ; this is lodged 
somewhere in the body of the vehicle, covered with skins 
and leather, stuffed with straw, lined with coarse sack- 
cloth, and so contrived as to turn round and screen fh)m 
either side the driver, who, half lying, half sitting under 
this shelter, half opens his bead-like eyes and pushes the 
pointed hat, with its bright bunch of crimson stocks or 
orange-coloured wall-flowers, half off his blue-black hair, 
to scratch his head, as lazily as if he grudged the trouble, 
while his bronze face sparkles through all his sleepiness 
with the brilliant colouring and vivid expression peculiar 
to this singularly handsome race. Passing these at a more 
rapid pace, comes the mounted peasant oattle-drivcr ; his 
short jacket, tight breeches, and leather gaiters, buckled 
like armour round his legs, showing admirably his straight 
and well-proportioned limbs ; his dark green or brown 
cloak is strapped to the high-peaked saddle, and in his 
hand he carries a long light lance, headed with a goad, 
which adds immensely to the picturesqueness of his ap- 
pearance. By the side of some of these roads, marking 
wherever they remain the lines of the old Roman ways, 
stand the ruined tombs that have not been converted into 
habitations for the living — namelesa monuments of name- 
less existences, long since gone out amid the perpetual 
extinguishment of life, whose mellow-tinted walls yet 
raise above the sward of the Campagna their ivy-clasped 
fragments. Among these ruins some are land-marks and 
special features in the wide waste, as all know who have 
directed their gallop across it by the round tower of Ce- 
cilia Metella, the arch of the Torre de' Schiavi, or the 
congregation of ruined walls at the Sette Bassi. The 
chief glory of the whole scene, however, its grandest and 
loveliest feature, are the broken links of those thirteen 
chains that once bound the mountains to Rome by streams 
of living water. The crown of the Campagna, the grace- 
ful and sad-looking aqueducts-^for nothing can be seen 
of a more melancholy beauty than these broken arches 
and interrupted channels, the flowers sown by many 
hundred springs, waving from every crevice and cranny, 
the ivy climbing up each pier and buttress, and the whole 
Campagna, with its boundary of glorious bills, seen 
through their arches, like a magnificent series of enehant- 
ing pictures, each more perfect than the other. -« 
Mr9, Butler, 



HIEROGLYPHIC CALIGRAPUY. 

" I do not think there's any uae in pondering 
Upon the impcffectiont or the day, 
UnleM we try to mend them ; this we may 
Find a hard tatk indeed, hut wo should tij ; 
A mouse once served a lion — so may you or 1.*' 

As our readers have doubtless regarded the titular lino 
of this paper with an awe approaching that of the boy, 
who, for the first time, gazes upon those mysterious 
" memory teasers" inscribed upon the jars and bottles in 
diemists* shops, £Mxtiously known as " gallipot Latin,^* 
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we will at tlie outset (to prevent a similar entangling of 
their mental machinery) explain that our suhjoct, not- 
with3tandiiig its terrilic cogm)men, is biuiply *' the art of 
writing unintA-'lligibly." 

Had the noisy tongues of Babel been capable of re- 
ducing their language to writing, they could not have 
produced a more abstruse stylo of i>enmanship tlian the 
iashionable hieroglyph of the present age, which is as 
deeply rooted as were the *' fan and patch " manias of 
the days of the great Addison. Indeed, so mysterious is 
this art, that we have as little hope of giving a full, true, 
and particular account of it, as wo should have of making 
an accurate and verbatim report of a speech delivered in 
tlie "unkno^Ti tongue," a language, by the way, of 
which the fashionable hieroglyph might be not unreason- 
ably supposed a stenographic branch. 

We are indebted for this invention to the genius of 
" Pride," and for its vast dissemination, to that little social 
imp, " Alfectation," an imaginary young gentleman, who 
runs about like a foot-boy at the skirts of his master 
" Pride," ever ready to surreptitiously borrow one of 
his wearables, or to accept as a boon, his cast-oflf habits. 

In nuiny iustanci's, this art arises from a mere love 
of plagiarism, for instance, — "A political leader," en- 
gaged in the cementing together of a jMirty ; a "poet," or 
"historian," pondering and meditathig upon a new work, 
in the midst of his abstraction, is suddenly called upon 
for his signature, probably to some unini])ortant memo- 
randum of the common business of life ; and with unin- 
tentional carelessness acrawlt an apology for his " ifigii 
manual," a kind of " his mark." In the course of time, 
via tho hands of some enterprising publisher, " His 
Correspondence," *' Life," or *• Portrait," with autograph 
affixed, makes its appearance in sh(»p-windows. The 
Guhion is set, tlic smaller fry of society oil up their 
imitative faculties, and sheet after sheet of " Bath post," 
or " cream laid,** covered from top to bottom with fair 
copies of the most unfair and weakest of all the " lion's" 
acts, begin to fly abont society from door to door, to the 
great dismay of post-office " sorters," and to the danger 
of cau8mg(from abstruse study) congi\Mion of the brains 
of the letter-carriers. This art i includes many styles, 
and one of its many originalities was young Lord Fad- 
dlepon, a leader of " ton," and a captain in the army, 
who, when at "Christ's Church," having had the 
misfortune of emph)ying a tradesman whose bills were 
invariably so accurate, well-writ ton, and rea<lable, that 
they might have been cut up for school-boys' copies, took 
such a disgust to the (as he called it) low practice of 
legible writing, that he deductetl from "lectures" an 
hour a day, devoting that time to a course of instruction 
in the art of writing, under the superintendence of his 
"stable-boy," in the full ho]K' that by studiously un- 
learning his own, and acquiring his groom's " hand," he 
should ultimately create a species of caligraphy, ovtre 
enough to become aristocratic and presentable to (his) 
good pociety. The youth, in his praiseworthy efforts to 
maintain, by his folly, that rank wliich his ancestors had 
gained by their brains, suix!eeded to admiration, and was 
i-cwarded (though by mistake), like many a new inventor, 
by being one of the first to suffer from his production, 
for writing in his studiously unintelligible hand a little 
abusive gossip to a brother-officer, quartered in the same 
house, with tho object of his satire. The latter, mis- 
taking the superscription, read the letter, and mistook 
the word " radical" for " rascal." The result was a duel. 
Faddlepen fell, and his antagonist fled, and was cashiered. 
But however vile, eccentric, or ridiculous the noble 
lord's writing might have been considived by common 
sense, the genius of " Pride " supported it, and, with the 
assistance of the mistaken Httlo imp, "Affectation," the 
" FMidlep<in hand " still rules the roast ; and among tho 
greatest of its supporters b " Butterfly Moth," who, with 
ambitious appetite, is eating his way to the bar. This 
gentleman considers a " good hand " almost synonymous 



"bad heart," and as an acquirement highly 
•y to the dignity of an aspirant for forensic 
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honours, and, consequently, has established the "Faddlej)en 
hand " as his beau-ideal of aristocratic ]>enmanship. Wo 
received a note from him, composed of alphabetical clia- 
racters, as various in their sizes and shapes as the army 
of the great " Bombastes," some of tho letters divested 
of half their " fair proportions," and others running away 
as fast as possible, as if hi horror at the mutilation ; some 
keeping a respectful and aristocratic distance from each 
other, others hugging so tightly and closely, that one 
would imagine them to be conspiring to render the fabric 
of correspondence which they were meant to form the 
most unintelligible piece of intelligence extant; ami it 
is really remarkable the accuracy and precision with 
which this object was accomplished ; — but 'tis a gentle- 
manly hand-WTiting. 

Then there is the "learned" "Faddlepen-hand," which 
is adopted by the Rev. Logic Latinhead. Tiiis profound 
classic has been so much engaged during his life in 
emancipating the wisdom of antiquity from its Grecian 
sepulchre, that if he writes to order a " suit " from his 
tailor, it must be in characters of Greco-English manu- 
facture. Tliis may be partially from habit ; but we think 
it is principally because he has a tolerably good notion of 
his erudite dignity, and, ctmsequently, wishes that every 
one with whom ho is in communication should, by 
the t^^lious process of studring his manuscript well', 
before they can unravel its sense, entertain an indelible 
impression of his learning ; and thus, in onler to convey 
a proper idea of the " dignity of letters," he mak(>3 his 
opistolarj' correspondence a species of " patteni-card," 
on which is strung 8{HHnmen8 of his trade; and as this 
malady has been so rife among the upper and learned 
portion of the community, it is scarcely to be wondered 
that it has commenced its ravages among the middle or 
industrious classes. In former days, when gentlemen 
ticketed their rank to their bodies by the wearing of 
ruffles and swords, they had their imitators in the a})pron- 
ticos, who adoptctl the sword and ruffle out of work- 
hours, when the sword was not likely to endnnger tlio 
safety of their equilibrium, or the ruffle to take the jdace 
of a dusting-brush for their benches or shop-bi)ards ; 
now, likewise, young tradesmen, whose livings partly 
depend upon their clear writing, indulge ^whcn they have 
an opportunity of writing private notes) in the luxury 
of copying the inimitable unintelligibility of their supe- 
riors. There is our friend Brown, whose business-hand 
is so particularly flowing and perspicuous that it has 
gained him several good situations, has been bitten with 
this unfortunate mania, and it is so strong upon him, thut 
he studiously affects each of the "Faddlepen -hands" in its 
turn; taking for models his employer's cnstomcrs — and he 
can do the "noble" "Faddlei)en-hand," the "leamt»d" 
" FaddU>pen-hand," and tho "editorial" "Faddlepen- 
hand" to perfection ; and what is more, it is as unreadable 
to himself as to his friends; but then 'tis a "gentlejnnn- 
like hand." Extraordinary are the freaks played by this 
" gentlemanly -hand " upon paper, such as depriving 
o's of their proper rotundity, making a's stand upcm their 
heads, cutting off the tails of letters that are usually 
bom with those appendages, and putting tails to those 
unaccustomed to their use. We liave often, but without 
effect, hinted to those who indulge in this hand, that the 
affectation of virtues may be a step to the ultimate 
attainm^it of tho reality, and so far of use; but that 
the assumption of a foUy, merely because it has been 
worn by greater men than ourselves, is simply emulating 
the " ass," who, report saith, strutted about in the lion's 
skin, under the lamentable iUudon that it was made for 
him. 

To such an extent has this fearful pen-and-ink 

epidemic extended, that even the plain matter-of-fact 

attorney, whose professional writing is so clear, that its 

I perpendicular characters resemble n row of Mack p".lin«r< 
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Against a wbite wall, must, when penning an invitation, 
amutio himsc-lf with the peculiarity of putting his letters 
through all kinds of imaginable evolutions, generally 
laying ihem sprawling uiwn their backs like so many 
black -beetles. 

"Though last not lca.st" in their attachment to the 
"Faaaieiien" art, are the mambcrs of the "fa<;ulty," who 
are so monstniusly jealous of the hidden mysteric:*, and 
modus operandi of their "healing virtue," that they not 
only carefully and closely wrap their prescriptions in the 
intricate folds of mis-shapen Latin, but enjoy a peculiar 
satisfaction in never penning even that without meta- 
morphosing it into such odd-looking hieroglyphics, that 
would set at defiunce the lingual talents of all the Adam 
Chirks and Sir Sidney Smiths ever bom ; and instances 
are not wanted in this profession illustrative of the 
' danger as well as folly of the "pliarmacopaiic" " Fa<ldle- 
j)eii-hand." Oh ! dignity, on what treacherous sands is 
thy rock soi etimes ercvled. It is an old jdiilosophic 
maxim, that »*hile "tnith is simplex, falsi'hootl is ever 
complex." D ^ciples of ancient " Ksculapius/' wc exhort 
you to ponder on this axiom. 

Wc arc cha ntably inclined to believe, tlmt among the 
practisers of t lis " most questionable art, " there are 
many who woul I do better, but who do not know how ; 
to those, with w lomwe really symimthire, we recommend 
the most celebrated of all the English never-failing 
Catholicisms, "{mtience and forbearance;" but to the 
numerous body of tlio disciples of " ^Vffectation," who, 
with less originality than peacocks, nestle themselves 
under the wings of " Pride," wc suggest a long, pene- 
trating, and meditative glance in the mirror of " coniUKm 
sense ;" and if the reflection that tlioy will there iMjrceivo 
does not effect a cure, why then we must turn them over 
to the care of one of those professors of caligraphy, who, 
fur the behoof of all the " Faddlepeu" race, exhibit in gilt 
frames outside their doors, as certificates of their curative 
powers, those twin letters, representatives of " Humility" 
and " Pride ;" the first, benevolently communicating the 
fact of its being in that wretched state of caligraidiic 
destitution before; and the latter, exulting in its improved 
state qfter XYic "six lessons;" and then, should these 
" Faddlepens" ungratefully turn upon us with their know- 
ledge of mathematics, Latin, and granmiar, wo must refer 
them to a little book on the latter science, written by one 
lilr. Murray, who defines " grammar" as not only " tlie 
art of reading," but of " ttriiing the English language 
with propriety," — by which he doubtlessly meant intelli- 
gibility. "William Daltox. 



WAR. 

NonoDV aeet a battle. Tl»e common soldier fires away 
amidbt a smoke-mist, or hurries on to the charge in a 
crowd which hides evcrjthing from him. llie officiT 
is too anxious about the performance of what he is 
specially charged with, to mind what others arc doing. 
Tlie commander cannot be present everj'where, and mk? 
every woo<l, water-course, or ravine, in which his onlers 
are carried into execution ; he h>arns from his Reports 

I how the work goes on. It is well ; for a battle is one of 

; tliose jobs which men do without daring to look upon. 

, Over miles of country, at every field-fence, in every 
gorge of a valley or entry into a wood, there is murder 
committing, wlifile^ale, continuous, recipn>cal murder. 
Tlio human form, God's image, is mutilated, deformed, 

1 lacerated, in every po^^ilile way, nnil with ev(-ry variety 
of torture. The wounded are jtdtfd off in carts to the 
rear, their bared nerves crushed into maddening i>»in at 
every stone or rut; or the flight and pursuit trample 
over them, leanng them to wnthe and mar without 
assistance ; and fever and thirst, the most enduring of 
painful sensations, {wssess them entirely. Tliirst, too, 
has seized upon the yet able-bodied soldier, who with 



bloodshot eyes and tongue lolling out, pUea hla trade* bLas- 
phcming, killing with savage delight, callous when the 
brains of his best'-loved comrade are sptitCcred over him. 

The battle-field is, if possible, a more painful object of 
ctmtcmplation than the combatants. They are in their 
vocutitm, earning their bread; what will not men do for a 
shilling a day ? But their woi-k is carried on amid the 
fields, gardens, and homesteads of men unused to war. 
They who arc able have fled before the coming storm, 
and left their homes, with all that habit and happy 
associations have made precious, to bear its brunt. The 
poor, the aged, the eiek, are left in the Lurr}-, to be 
killed by stray shots, or beaten down as the diargf^ and 
counter-charge go over them, llie ripening grain is 
trampled down ; the garden is trodden into a black mud; 
the fruit-trees, bending beneath their luscious load, are 
shattered by the canuon-shot. Churches and private 
dwellings are used as fortresses, and ruined in the con- 
flict. Bams and stack-yards catch fire, and the confla- 
gration ajntHids on all sides* At night the steed is stabled 
beside the altar; and the weary homicides of the day 
complete the wrecking of houses to make their lairs for 
slnniber. The fires of the bivouac complete what the 
fires kindled by the battle have left uncousomed. The 
surviving soldiers march on to act the same scenes over 
again elsewhere ; and the remnont of the scattered inhabi- 
tants return to find tlie mangled bodies of those they 
had loved, amid the blackened rains of their homes, to 
mourn with more agoniang grief over the missing, of 
whose fkte they are uncertain, to feel tliemselves bank- 
rupts in the worid's stores, and look from their children 
to the desolate fields and gamers, and think of famine 
and pestilence engendered by the rotting bodies of the 
half-buried myriads of slain. 

The soldier marches on and njx, inflicting and suffering 
as before. War is a continuooee of battles, an epidemic 
striding from place to place, more horrible than the 
typhus, pestilence, or cholera, which not unfre<|uently 
follow in its train. The siege is an aggravation of the 
battle. The peaceful inhabitants of the beleagncd town 
are cooped up, and cannot fly the place of conflict. The 
mutual injuries inflicted by assidlant and assailed are 
aggravated, their wrath is more frcnxied; then como 
tlie storm and tlie captmu, and the riot and lustful 
exwsses of the victor soldiery, striving to quench the 
drunkenness of blood in the drunkenness of wine. The 
eccentric movements of war, the marching and oountcr- 
marclung, often repeat tho blow on districts slowly recov- 
ering from tho first. Between destruction and the 
wasteful consumption of the soldiery, poverty per%'ades 
the land. IIoiH>less of the future, hardened by the scenes 
of which he is a daily witness, perhaps goaded by re\'enge, 
tho peasant becomes a plunderer and assassin. Tlie 
horrible cruelties |)er])etrated by Kimnish peasants on the 
French soldiers that fell in their power, were the neces- 
sary consequences of war. The families of the up])er 
classes are dispersed ; the discipline of the family-circle 
is removed ; a habit of living in the day for the day, of 
<1rowiiing the thoughts of the morrow in transient and 
illicit ))leasure, is engendered. The waste and desolation 
which a battle s]ireads over the Imttle-field, is as nothing 
when com}>an*d with the moral blight which war ditfu«(es 
through all ranks of society, in the country which is the 
scene of war. 

Tlie exhaustion caused by war is not confined to tho 
I>eoplo among whom the fighting takes place. Tho 
invadera must have their ranks thinned bv even* b.ittle, 

• • • ^ 

incessantly recruited. The military chest is a constant 
drain on the treasure-i of tho nation which sends tho 
invading nnny. It is in preser\-ing its homes unde- 
St roved and tho remnants of its fitmilv-circles uncon- 
tiuniiiated, and in avoiding the actual view uf the agonies 
of the dying, that the belligerent country which is not 
the scene of war has any advantage over that which is ; 
but this advantage is almost counterbalanced by the 
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chronic panic — the incessant apprehension which haunts 
its inhabitants timt tlie chances of war may bring all its 
horrors to their gates. 

The madness is catching; two nations may begin a 
war, but it never ends with two. Some infringement of 
the rights of neutrals involves a third and fourth in the 
contest. The exhaustion of the country which was at 
first the scene of war tempts to a renewal of hostilities 
with renewed vigour on a virgin field. The ocean becomes 
as unsafe as the land. The battle-field and the siege 
find their counteqtarts in naval actions; and the seas 
are swept by privateers, the licensed pirates — the "salt- 
water thieves/' who serve a state for winking at their 
pillage. The natural channels of industry are dammed 
up, and artificial ones are created. An unhealthy and 
temporary stimulus is given to the industry of one 
country by the paralyzed industry of others. New forms 
and methods of business are introduced by the necessities 
of convoys ; the merclumt's speculations must rest upon 
totally new combinations. Classes are called into 
existence who have an interest in perpetuating war ; all 
the agents of belligerent diplomacy, from the ambassador- 
extraordinary to the spy — the lenders of money to 
governments — and purveyors — the speculators in the 
plundering expeditions of priyatcors — soldiers of fortune, 
who have no longer a country. 

Nor is the war interest the only obstacle to the return 
of peace. With every new nation sucked into the vortex 
of hostilities the ulterior aim of the war has been changed. 
The object for which it was begun, from a principal, sinks 
into a secondary, or is altogether forgotten. As interest, 
temper, or intrigue breaks up old alliances and forms new 
combinations, new objects keep still emerging. Men 
forget what they are fighting for, and fight on merely to 
conquer a peace. CiviliAns, overburdened with taxes, 
become seditious damorers for peace. Soldiers, sick 
of unceasing butchery, long at last for peace, and play 
into the hands of foreign diplomatists — as Napoleon's 
generals sold him to the allied sovereigns, and their 
country with him. Armies, recruited from any quarter, 
have lost all sense of national honour. Tlie objectless 
war b huddled up by an ignominious peace, wished for 
because men are tired and sickened of fighting, and 
brought about by treachery and falsehood. 

Peace brings with it a momentary gleam of gladness, 
which quickly subsides in the sense of exhaustion that 
pervades all nations. The demand fur the industry 
artificially created by war ceases with war. Other 
branches of industry revive slowly. The cost of the war 
is less than half-defrayed ; the debts incurred to carry it 
on press heavily on impoverished nations. The war- 
interest is beggared and discontented. Men's habits 
have been unsettled — they cannot at once settle down 
into the new order of things. The first years of a general 
peace succeeding a general war are years of ban^'uptcy 
and privation — of starving and rioting among the poorer 
classes, or fraud and political profligacy among the 
higher. 

Such is war, with its sufferings and consequential 
sorrows. Such is war in Christian and civilized Europe 
— war in an ago and countries in which most has been 
done to subject it to reguUr laws, and to alleviate its 
horrors by the moral self-control and refinement of its 
agents. Whitewash it as we will, it still remains full of 
dead men's bones and rottenness within. And they who 
trust most to it will be sure to feel most severely that it 
is an engine the direction and efficacy of which defy calcu- 
lation — ^which is as apt to recoil upon those who explode 
it as to carry destruction into the ranks of their adver- 
saries. — Spectator. 



Nothing that is broken bean any value except the 
heart, which becomes the moro valuable the more it is 
broken. 



YOU ASK UE now I LIVE. 

Living fricmlly, feeling friendly, 

Acting fairly to all men. 
Sucking to do that to other* 

They may do to me again, 
Hating no man, scorning no man, 

Wronging none by word or deed ; 
But forbearing, soothing, serving, 

ThxL» I live — oud this my creed. 

Harsh condemning, fierce contemning, 

Is of little Christian use. 
One soft word of kindly peace 

Is worth a torrent of abiue ; 
Calling things bad, calling men bad. 

Adds but darkness to their night. 
If thou wouldst improve thy brother 

Let thy goodness be his light. 

I have felt and known how bitter 

Human coldness makes the world, 
Ev'ry )>osom round me frozen. 

Not an eye with pity pearlM ; 
Still my heart with kindness teeming 

Glads when other hearts are glad. 
And my eyes a tear-drop findeth 

At the sight of others sad. 

Ah I be kind— life hath no secret 

For our happiness like this ; 
Kindly hearts are seldom sad ones, 

Dlessing ever bringeth bliss 
Lend a helping hand to others, 

^mile though all the world should frown. 
Man is man, we all are brothers. 

Black or white or red or brown. ; 

Man is man through all gradations. 

Little recks it where ho stands 
How divided into nations. 

Scattered over many lands ; 
Man is man by form and feature, 

Man by vice and virtue too, 
Man in all one common nature 

Speaks and binds us brothers true. 

Joseph Hobbins. 



FLOWERS. 

AuoNGST all the pleasant things of life — and the 
all-bountiful hand of Providence has scattered the path 
of our days with innumerable pleasant things, if man 
would but enjoy them — amongst all the pleasant tilings 
of life, there arc few more pleasant than a walk in the 
flower-garden before breakfast on a sunshiny morning. 
To see those mute and-still, though not motionless, crea- 
tures — we mean the blossoms— opening their painted 
bosoms to the beneficent rays which give them their 
colour and their loveliness, welcoming the calm blessing 
of the light, as if with gratitude, and seeking, in their 
tranquil state of being, for nothing but the good gifts of 
God, might well afford a monitory lesson; for every- 
thing in nature has its homily, to us, the eager hunters 
after fictitious enjoyment. How calm do they stand in 
their loveliness, how placid in their limited fruition of 
the elements that nourish them — how, in their splendid 
raiment, do they sparkle in the sun, bow do they drink 
up the cup of dew, and grateAiUy give back honey and 
TH'ffume in return ! 
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JOHN ASHMORE OF BlR3kIINGHAM. 

1859. 

BY 8ILVERPEN. 

Let the working ela$»et make capital for thenuelnes. The gains 
In the over-charges of credit shopa, the •clt-denial of reBigmng two- 
thirdu, or even » half, of the ardent sniriU consumed by the 
lubourin^ claises, would of them«clve« make a considerable capiUl. 
With lome aavinga, howcTer small, they would have strcnpth and 
solidity, by which they might bear up against the oscillations of 
trade. . .. . ^ 

Co-operation of this kind, where all are to draw accnrdmg to what 
they contribute, is not to be confounded with communism, where the 
share of all is to be uniform, or fixed by some arbitrary authority. 

CompetUion iM the 90ul of production, and without production, 
the wage9 of labour cannot exist. If our populaUon should 
increase iU riches, it will be by increasing lU productiveness, 
through the acquisition of skill and the practice of industry bv those 
who now possess neither ; a new Britain of energetic nroduction 
is capable of being created out of those parts of our popukaon who 
are inert, and being so, are poor.— l/W Button** PolUical and 
Sociai Economjf. 

The nasturtions and the scarlet-ninnen have yet some 
leaves, and the mignonette, though pale from autumn 
rains, has still some scent; but the cold night-wind blows 
hoarsely round the house-tops, and teUs of early winter. 

A fire burns in the wide grate of the house-place, 
though it is larger than of old ; all is still scrupulously 
neat and clean, though now a warm carpet is stretched 
around the hearth; the once whitewashed walls are 
papered, some good and well-framed prints are hung, 
where formerly stood an old skeleton dresser and rows 
of common crockery, an eight-day clock telling the very 
time to a minute, a recess tilled with well-bound books, 
and a large mahogany desk with drawers for papers, 
bespeak the fruitfiUness of honest thrift and labour. 
Peace, plenty, and comfort, shine but broadly around 
the humble hearth. 

Before this ample fire, on whose hob simmers a little 
saucepan, and on the warm snug hearth so comfortably 
carpeted, sit John Ashmore and Leah Burnett, differently 
occupied, for the one b employed in her. old labour of 
knitting, and the other is writing in some small account- 
books which lie open before him on the round table placed 
between them, and holding the thriftiness of one candle. 
John has fairly progressed from the stripling into the 
man, — grave, thoughtful, taciturn; and the widow now 
and then pauses in her work to look bcnignantly on 
his earnest bending face. 

"So, John," she says presently, after one of these 
glances of more than usual length, " you made no pro- 
gress to-day ?" 

" So fur as to ascertain that the price asked is beyond 
our means, two hundred poundd beyond it; and unless our 
own people admitted some of the others in with their 
savings, we could not meet it ; but this would be at the 
cost of all the principles I have so long worked upon, 
which is, simply the power of joint-stock-funds, as capital 
in business, and a division of profits according to con- 
tribution, without any reference to religious, political, or 
social dogma. These are the points on which our class 
lias hitherto failed in any use of accumulated savings. 
The next difficulty is, Leah, that I feel reluctant to broach 
this plan to Mr. Tavemer; he has been the best of 
masters to his workpeople, and he may be inclined to 
think tliis object of ours is a rival one against his capital 
and business, and so one of ingratitude to his zealous 
efforts to improve our condition." 

"I hardly think this'ns," interrupts Leah, with a 
woman's slurewdnoss in judging, " for he has never 
thrown one obstacle in thy way, John ; in all the plans 
thee hast had fur saving this money, by getting his young 
shop-folks to leave off drinking, and them things as takes 
so much o' working folks' money. For ha'na ho always 
said to thee, the less drinking and the more saving, the 
better work; and did'na he make thee foreman o* th' 
casting-house in the place o' poor dead Hughes, and to 



help thee on wi' thy taste for drawing, let Miss Juliet*! 
own master give a helping hand to thy lessons in the 
design-school, lie did this, John, and thou canna fear 
his thoughtful liberality." 

" I don't, Leah, nor can any one think more nobly of 
Mr. Tavemer than I do ; but this plan is somewhat new, 
at least in practice, though one destined to improve the 
general condition of our class." 

" Trust him," says Leah, " for there's a better spirit 
of good between folks o' Mr. Tavemer's condition, and 
the working classes, than many think, and this is what I 
wish thee to proven. But here comes Mrs. Wigley ; so 
I suppose our poor old Jenny has gotten a bit o' sleep." 

As Leah thus speaks, the staircase door is softly 
opened, and our old friend l^lrs. Wigley steps down, and 
comes softly across the kitchen to where John and the 
widow are seated. 

" She's dropped into the deepest sleep she's had i' her 
whole illness," says Mrs. Wigley, " for saying, she was 
uncommon drowsy, she droppen off into it like a bird. 
So if thee won't take it unkind, Leah, I'll just run ho'ame 
for a few min'its to see if my maister han' his sooper 
comfortable loike, but dunna thee think but what I'll 
be back in no while, for thee both look tired wi' th' 
watching, and thee be too good neigh'burs to bo killed 
outright. And thee needn't neither o' thee go up, for 
things be comfortable, and the candle set away from her 
face." 

So saying, Mrs. Wigley puts on her bonnet and shawl, 
and hurries softly away through the shop on her dutiful 
errand, leaving the widow to pursue her knitting in 
silence, and tend the little saucepan simmering on the 
hob. 

The wind blows louder, and howls among the house- 
tops, and makes the faded scarlet-runners get loose from 
their fastenings upon the gable walls, and flap their 
jagged leaves against the window-panes. There is some- 
thing mournful in this wind, for all within the house is 
intensely still, and it sounds like a dirge. 

All at once, John and the widow start to their feet, for 
Jenny calls them both, in a voice which is hers, and yet 
so different to that they have ever heard it. It is like a 
whispered voice, soft, distinct, and clear, with none of 
its old harshness or loudness in it. They hurry up to 
the sick chamber, and to their astonishment behold the 
feeble and long-sick woman, sitting upright in the bed, 
£is if held by invisible hands. 

*' £h ! what is that .'*' she asks, in that same altered 
voice which has struck them down stairs, and pointing 
with outstretched hand to the creaking window. They 
tell her that the wind is high, and that it is a wintry 
night. 

*' Yes, yes," she answers, now feebly leaning against 
the widow's shoulder; "they said, long year ago, that 
it'd come again afore I died ; all deaf folks hear afore 
they die, and so I as ha'na heard wind, nor rain, nor 
music, nor church bells, nor a child's voice, hear that 
wind moaning up and down, and calling me away. Eh ! 
dear, but its like a dying song ; but did'na ye say some- 
thing a while ago, down stairs, about money ? I heard 
ye say it every word, though Susan Wigley thoughten mt 
sleeping." 

Quite chilled by her manner, John Ashmore tells her 
what they talked about. 

"There, I've gotten another comfort, John, to the 
one which has made me so soothed and still, while I have 
lain here, the surety I would'na come to a workhouse 
death-bed. That I've worked hard many a time, and 
late, and gotten ill paid more times tlian well, and bin 
laughed at for my scrap' n'ness in the way o' many a 
thing ; but oh 1 ha'na it bin a comfort lying here to still 
h'a the rent for thee, Leah, and be knowing that no foot 
would come up them stairs, to talk about the workhua*, 
as they did to my mother. And now there be another 
comfort, seeing I rlian'a want it. Cor my eyes be closing 
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on thcc, and my ears dull, even to that sort o'muaic 
o'th' iviud they liadn'a heard for so many a year, it ia 
that there be u bit o'money for thee both ; to thee, Leah, 
for all thy goodnesH in them peevish ways as be common 
to deaf folks, and to thee, J<>hu .Yi^hmore, for opening a 
new life to me, as thee did*n in thy teaching me to read. 
Eh ! it was a new life, a fairy world, as teach'n mo to 
learn how dead I'd bin fur years, and how dead all folks 
are as an their hearts shut up by ignorance. Kh ! so ig- 
norant as this' n>;, the best ])art on us perishes. But here's 
the key on the* box, open it, John, and bring out the 
savings' books." 

She is peremptory and will be obeyed ; so the key is 
taken from her old-fashioned pocket, the box unlocked, 
and the old thumbed book brought to her. She bids 
them open it, and to their utter astonishment, Jenny's 
savings amount to the sum of i:233 Ms. 7!|d. '* Tliere 
John, it's a tidy bit thee see, and may do thee and Leah 
a little good ; and one thing, John, when our sort o'folks 
talk to thee, and say they canna save, t^ll'em that folks that 
han work can save ; if they but looken to th' spendings 
i'the public and i'th' general shop. Tell *em that you 
knew one as did'n, and as had neither father, nor brother, 
nor husband, and a heavy burden on 'em o* an infirmity 
all their lives. Tell'em this*ns, John, for one body's 
doing o'any thing teaches like a text i'th' Bible or a pulpit 
aarmond." With difficulty the dying woman speaks these 
last few words; and now they lay her ht?ad down 
upon the pillow, and kneel beside her in silent prayer, 
whilst she keeps repeating, as if it is a sort of 

Cyor in itself, as, perhaps, it has become so in 
mind from having been the burden of her daily 
thoughts, and the motive of her daily acts through her 
weary life of labour. " Eh ! this is a comfort ; worth all 
th' pains o'saving and o 'drudging, to lie still and ha'n no 
fbotstcp i'th* staircase as come wi'th* parish tramp 
o'authority. Oh! Lord, I thankcn thee, I thanken 
thee." Now, as her voice becomes very low, and the case- 
ment sliakes still more with the night wind, and broad 
shadows creep across the room, as the light of the un- 
mufied candle grows more dim, they suddenly hear some 
one rap with their knuckles upon the shop door, then 
open it, come into the kitchen, with a cpiick and heavy 
tread, across it, and after speaking, will not wait, but 
aaoends the staircase as rapidly as if some one wero in 
pursuit. 

••Oh! John, oh! John," appeals a voice, which is 
hoarse, changed, and agonizetl, so much so, as to give a 
diill sense of fear to those who now hear it in the holy 
stillness wliich watches round the dying bed. " Oh ! bo 
thee human, and dunna look cold. Oh ! Leah, dunna 
think o'th' big shop debt we so long ow'd'n'd thee, but 
I'm in mortal agony; th* p*licc be down on us, and says 
onp little Tummy, be thick o'a job o'steuling, and there 
they'n gotten him out o'bed, and th' house be full 
O* na'bores, and th' street in such a roar, as'll reachen Tum 
8t th' CoiLUOck Arms, where ho be, as he be always. And 
I munna face him, I canna face him, he be so cruel and 
bOtG upon me, striven as I will. Oh ! John Ashmore, 
thoe know'd me in my young toime, and thee lia'n power 
o'or Tum, save me, for he'll mind'n thee !" 

It is Cory Madeley and evidently lost to all else but 
the sense of fear and shame which is upon her, she 
knooLs down as John rises, and passionately clinging to 
his hands, as if to draw him away, pours out her voluble 
and passionate intreaties. 

With one hand Ashmoro raises her up, and with the 
other points to the silent bed. "She b dying, you see," 
he says, in a low, deep voice, which stays at once the 
wretdied woman's vehement entreaties; and as she 
rises from her kneeling jMJsture, all feeling and con- 
sdousncss seems for the moment lost, in the chilly awe 
with which she glances on the bed. John is about to 
lead her down stairs, there to speak to her, when Leah 
draws him back a step or two, and places his hand in 



the feeble outstretched one of dying Jenny, who, as he 
stoops, sayp, '* Go wi'hcr, John, go wi'lier, I dun the 
work our class necd'n, and she ha'na, God be thanked, 
I'a got jieace and rest, though so hardly earned." She 
spcMks this all so very faint and low, and her feeble hand 
relaxes so instantly from his grasp, as to show she is 
dying, and that these are her last words; but as for the 
instant he turns in his divided sympathy for the misery 
and shame of the living, and the calm peace of the dying, 
he is struck by the wholo presence of Gary Madeley, as 
standing for an instant in a bending altitude, with her 
gaze fixed upon the bed, before she glides away down the 
staircase, all of coarseness and terror, and shame, and uge 
seem passed away, and for that one moment, he sees and 
recollects the same pure young foce, as ten years before 
up(m her bridal day. So touching is this look upon her, 
as to approximate what it spiritually conveys to that 
falling on the face of the dying — a shadow of heaven 
itself. 

Before another wintry gust has swept athwart tho 
window panes, earth's last and deepest sleep has fallen 
on that pillow of honest thrift and care, and Mrs. 
Wigley arriving, John Ashmore goes down stairs, taking 
with him tho little register of the poor bracemaker's 
worldly savings. As it is another's as well as his own, 
he unlocks a drawer of those already mentioned, to pluco 
it away securely, and doing so, comes upon that withered 
sprig of May, wliich once redolent of youth and spring, 
lies now dead and sere in the strip of paper where it ha.i 
been so long carefully preserved, by a grand touch of 
nature which shows that in this broad and common soil, 
Shakspercs ore many, though unwritten ones. Momen- 
tarily forgotten in the shadows of tho dying bed, John 
Ashmore now recollects Cory's afflictions, and putting 
on his hat and coat, hurries from the house, and to the 
street some short way off where the Madeleys live. As 
he approaches it, he finds that not merely adjacent neigh- 
bours arc aroused, but those two streets distant, and that 
whilst these are grouped together in knots round the 
doorways, or talk loudly from tho upper ^tnndows, the 
immediate street itself is filled with n dense mob 
thronged one upon another. His heart throbs, he grows 
pale with fear, and he does not stop to question, though 
so many would be ready to answer. With difficulty he 
pushes his way through tho crowd and into the house, 
the police only admitting him ofter much questioning. 

The first object which arrests his attention in the 
squalid kitchen is his old friend Tom Madeley, seated 
on a chair, before a morsel of fire, which a kindly neigh- 
bour is trying to light in the grate, and gazing on it with 
a stolid vacancy, which is cither the eflfects of drink, or 
the physical exhaustion which follows tho ezerdso of 
uncontrolled and brutal passion. He never looks or 
moves ; only cowers the more as John goes up to him 
and takes his hand. 

"Eh! dunna touch him, Mr. Ashmore," says tho 
woman, turning round her face ; " ye canna know what'n 
he's done, and yet touch him ! No thee canna ! Why 
he kicked Gary, and she bo up there wi' three doctors 
they fetchen, as she ho'na spoko sin' she fell an hour 
ago, and her eighth baby be a-coming in th' world 'ufore 
its time, poor thing." 

John Ashmore does not answer the woman (for now 
the whole mystery of the crowd outside, the neighbours 
within the house, the cryuig of the children, and the 
police, is revealed to him) ; but blanched with terror, and 
trembling as if stricken by tho ague, he gripes the stolid 
drunkard by the shoulder, as if to rouse him by pain from 
this state of brutal indifference, as ,keeper3 rouse a surly 
tiger by the goad. At last he looks up with vacant 
bloodshot eyes, and answers to John's fierce questions, 
evidently being in some measure unconscious of his 
position, or the act he has been guilty of, — 

"And so would thee ha'struck if theo'd come ho'omc 
night by night as I ha'n to sich a hearth as this'ns, and 
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wren cleminM children and a bawling tongue; thee'd 
gtrike, if tliy lad at nine year old would'na come ho'ome 
from the heading-shop at night, but must be off wi' young 
vagabonds to penny plays and sich things ; ye'cs it be fine 
for thee to talk — ^but thee'd struck her if theo'd ha'n her 
as I had." 

" Man !" and John Ashmore sap this in a voice wliich 
arouses the soddencd drunkard as a trumpet-blast blown 
by the ear of a sleeper, " do not upbraid the dying, but 
your own notorious drunkenness. Cary had no need to 
have been driven to the heading-shop, if you had been 
sober^ and not spent twelve out of every twenty four 
shillings at the Cannock Arms. What hearth, or decency, 
or morals could you hope for, wlien the necessity to bring 
in a bit of bread to these star\'ing, naked, shoeless children, 
kept your wretched wife at shop from seven in the 
morning till eight or nine at night; how could she sew, 
or cook, or be a mother, or a wife ; how could she be comely 
or have a smile ? As for the seven children, whose 
existence you speak of as an evil, and an excuse for evil 
doing, whose duty wa^ it to be sol>er and industrious, and 
care-taking, in order to support them decently, and keep 
your wife from the shop ? Yours ! you know it. As for 
means, look at John Field, with more cliildrcn than you, 
and a sick old mother to support, and yet he's got jL3S 
14s. lOd. in our "Accumulative Fund;" and there's 
Robert Allison, if you want more texts, that gets little 
more tlian half your wages, and yet he has saved ! Shame 
on you, Tom Madeley, bhamo on yon ! Did I not tell 
you six years ago to save at home and keep Cary from 
the shop, and did not Leah Burnett offer to teach her a 
bit of cooking, and the way to make and mend ; and did 
not I come times, and often, and ask you to keep from 
Fentons, and to do this did I not pay off the wedding 
score, so as to set you and Cary free in the world ? 
Were not these things done, and yet you heap all sin 
and shame and wrong upon another." At this instant 
a footstep comes lightly down the narrow staircase, and 
crosses the kitchen to where Ashmore still stands clutch- 
ing Madeley by the shoulder. It is the doctor, who has 
tenderly brought down the youngt»st child in his arms — 
a sqnnlid-looking baby of about eighteen months old. 

" Your wife is very bad," speaks the doctor, gently, 
as he stoops down towards the stolid listener, *'very 
bad indet*d." He means to break it out to the husband 
that Cary is dead ; but Tom Madeley sits motionless, as if 
he neither hears nor comprehends. But the baby leaning 
forriard and reaching out his little hand, says, with the 
feeble wail of hunger — 

" Given me a bit o'broad, dad ? Mammy dun'na come, 
thougli I tell her I be hungry." 

The child* s little outstretched liand, its hungry face 
and cry, rouses the stolid drunkard, as nothing else has; 
he starts to his feet, understands at once by their looks 
that Cary is dead, and is only pre\'ented from rending 
himself to pieces, or dashing his head against the wall, by 
the police superintendent, who has been sitting waiting 
the issue of this tragedy, and the two constables who 
have been keeping the gathered mob from the door. 

This issue come, such as it is, Madeley is handcuffed 
and taken away as soon as his frenzy is in some way 
subdued, and saving for some friendly neighbours, John 
Ashmore is left olone with the destitute children. Not 
a morsel of bread is in the house, neither coal nor candle, 
except what the neighbours in this minute of calamity 
have brought in, nor is there scorcely a vestige of clothing 
or furniture saved from the pawn-shop and brokers. His 
first care is to send out for some food by a mes- 
senger to Leah (for all the shops arc closed at tliis 
late hour) and gathering the children together to see 
them fed. He misses two. The lad Tom, who has been 
the immediate cause of all this mischief, and who he 
hears was removed by the police during his mother's 
absence; and Amy, poor Cary's eldest girl, who has 
always been a favourite of his own, though through the 



coldness which liad of late existed between himself and 
the Madeleys, he had lost sight of her. But now one of 
the women tell him that she is up stairs, and will not 
come away from her mother. 

" But I think she mind'n thee, Mr. Ashmore," says 
the Idnflest neighbour of all, Sophy Field, who has been 
an angel to Cary in many a sore affliction, '*for she 
knows how well her mammy loved thee." 

As the child must be removed, and will hearken to 
none that have yet spoken, but cleaves with passionate 
tenderness to the dead body of her mother, Ashmore 
goes u]) stairs and stands for a second time this night in 
a chamber of death. Nothing can exceed the stem 
anguish of his soul as stepping across the chamber, 
furnitureless, except for the miserable stump-bedstead on 
which the dead lay, he sees the once happy girl stretched 
in stark unconsciousuess ; her face hidden, and her cold 
lips warmed by the flowing hair and passionate caresses 
of her little child. Utterly unmanned, unnerved, he 
kneels down bftide the bed, and speaks to Amy ; soothes 
her, caresses her, and at last drawing her into his arms, 
sees before his own dim gaze up(m the pillow, the tuce 
whose ^lay was such a sweet one, whoso end is sterner 
than the blasts of hoar December. 

" Oh," reasons his stem soul eloquently as he thns 
kneels, with the sobbing baby pressed against his hrart, 
" it is only in moments such as this, in moments where 
large anguish, or great joy, dissipates the near, the 
temporary, and the mean, that we are able to see clearly 
all benefits of a self-victory gained over a Inst, a passion, 
or a desire. In the first moment that reason is so a 
conqueror, wo seem as if we were self-defrauded; 
but when we come to the future of such denials, when 
we come to reap the harvests so sown, nothing can 
exceetl the pure joy of the hard victory. We never are 
so divine as in such moments. 8c feel I by this b(Hl, 
my ))oor one, and am conscious the sweetest, though 
saddest moment of my life, is this one, when out of my 
victory of self, springs the means which shall give bread 
to thy children." He presses his pure lips upon the 
hand stretched in its last rest across the pillow, and 
folds the sobbing child still closer and closer to his 
stem, self-reliant, manly heart. By the door is the 
little narrow casement which lights the room, and inci- 
dently glancing on it as the flicker of the candle falls, he 
stops short, for on it stands his wedding present to poor 
Cary — ^the little tea-caddy. Not even the face of the dead 
affects him like the sight of this. Aroused by the 
dri}Tping tears upon her arm, the child starts up, and 
seeing it, points to it. 

" Oh ! mammy was so fond o' that'ns. Dad took the 
hanging shelves, but mammy would' na part wi' this'ns 
though she often sorely wanted bread." 

As ho presses this baby-face back, and still closer to 
his own, he says aloud, as if to it, and for it, " Oh God ! 
what a grand field is this to till in, though rough and 
barren, yet only so from ignorance and self-inflicted 
wrong, when poetr}', such as this, wells upward from 
its lowest, poorest, most neglected springs." 

Closer and closer still that baby face against his own; 
till the lost direction given, and money left for such 
pressing needs as both the dead and living reqnire, he 
shelters Amy beneath his coat, till reaching home Leah 
hushes her sobs, and consigns her to the wamith and 
comfort of her own humble bed. 

The gusty, wintry night, which has been so sad a one 
to some, leads to a fairer morning ; and the bright sun 
lying on the hill-tops like a golden veil cast down, across 
the autumnal woodlands, and the close cropped pastures, 
comes on with the journeying hours, and falls athwart 
the polii^hed floor of a pleasant chamber place<l towards 
the garden of a country house. Though not more than 
half-past seven o'clock, breakfast is laid within it, and 
the steaming tea and coffee is poured out for two gentle- 
men bv one of the sweetest little human creatitfcs that % 
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rooming sun ever gleamed down upon, or encircled with 
its gladness. Already, like Eve witliin the sacred, dewy 
bowers of Paradise, or Persephone amidst the flowers of 
Enna, she has been out in the trim garden, and borne 
with her on return the glowing sprig of scarlet j)yracantha, 
the myrtle spray, and the one deep golden coloured 
dahlia, which now di*oop from n slender vase upon the 
table, and wliich, placed at the rear of a light }>iece of 
richly wrought iron-work, incidentally upon the table for 
a few minutes, as it is the object of discourse, look 
glowing there, as autumnal wood^t through a cloister 
lattice. 

" It is not so much this man's resolute will that I 
admire," says Mr. Tavemer, who is the far elder of the 
two gentlemen, "or even his undoubted capacity, so 
much as the adaptation of his intelligence, and labour to 
the probable advances of the age. I admire it pre- 
eminently; for the bravo example of such a man does 
more to spread this virtue of adaptation of labour to 
the industrial advances of the day among the working 
classes, than all the lessons which political economists can 
give." 

"I tlunk, papa," remarks Juliet, drawing, as she speaks, 
the vase nearer the iron-work, so that the scarlet berries of 
the pyracantha show like pendent rubies through a car\'ed 
trellis of the rich iron- work, "that as usual in original 
things, very large results flow out from a small circum- 
stance; and so in this case, I fancy it was John 
Ashmore*s first sight of some old iron-work at the 
Grange, that awakened in him these new ideas in metallic 
art. I recollect the fact as if it were only yesterday, 
though I was a very little child at the time." 

" Indeed," and Mr. Tavemer looks up inquiringly. 

** It was on a Whitsun holiday, I think, that he came 
with some other people to look at the things in Miss 
Shaw's old room, and the way he gazed, at wliat appeared 
to me then a piece of useless rusty iron, I shall never 
forget ; his eyes seemed as if they read a book, so won- 
derful was their gaze. I turned very cold as I looked at 
him ; and drew off from him as if he were more than 
what ho seemed." 

Mr. Taverner smiles, and drawing Juliet towards him, 
presses lus lips against her sweet face. " The tmth is. 
Lord Clydesdale, that my Juliet here, like her namesake, 
is an enthusiast, and perhaps apt to exaggerate; but really, 
considering the poverty he has worked his way through, 
and his few artistic advantages, this piece of work is very 
remarkable; more particularly as wrought, and all the 
needful knowledge acquired, before and af^er his ordinary 
hours of daily labour; which for three past years have 
been longer tlian the average, as through this period he 
has been my foreman, with two hundred men and boys 
constantly under his superintendence. And how this 
superintendence has been morally carried out you may 
judge, when amongst these alone, there is an Accumu- 
LATiVK Fund of ^749 and upwards, the result of beer- 
shop savings. With the entire capital, of which this is 
but a portion, it is my idea, that John Ashmore is 
the very man to be a great teacher as to the uso and 
abuse of joint-stock savings." 

" You would counteuance, then, the use of tliesc joint- 
■tock accumulations as competitive capital against your 
own .'" asks Lord Clydesdale. 

" "Willingly ; were not human liberty even what it is. 
But it is in the uso or abuse of such capital that the 
enigma of our future industrial progress rests ; and so 
far from narrowly and short-sigh tcdly opposing an 
inevitable state of things, I think it is not only simply 
self-interest, but my duty as an employer, to sanction 
or assist any possible experiment in this direction; for 
one success in this plain, straight, feasible way would do 
more towards healing the wound between capital and 
labour, which demagogues have made, than any political 
panacea whatsoever. Moreover, as our great teacher aptly 
tells us, ' the working classes are out of leading-strings,' 



and must be treated as equals, not as de]icndents ; 
and the way, therefore, to make thia equality of lights 
beneficial, is to eliminate its truths iu a way u.-cful 
to all. Auother thing, too, is lliis — iu fact, I classify it 
as a primary truth — that fhe nxc qf one form of capital 
U not inimical to another ; just the contrary; tor what- 
ever is truly capital is in use productive, aud self- 
creating. Now, if Juhn Ashmore were to start an irou- 
foundry to-morrow with these joint-stock funds, it would 
not in the least hurt me, provided he had a market for 
his manufactured goods — and such a man would not 
commence such an undertaking without good common- 
sense and well-calculated probabilities — his success would 
insure mine, and others well-doing, for progressive under- 
takings always open new needs ; and the man who shall 
begin and carry on the progress of metallic architecture, 
will not lessen, but, probably, add to the funds of other 
capitalists, even in those very directions which seem at 
first most improbable. And this is the way, my Lord, 
I view it." 

The servant who waits comes in this moment to say, 
that Mr. Ashmore, the foreman, wishes to speak to ^Ir. 
Tavemer, having walked over from Birmingham, thus 
early, on purpose. 

" Show Mr. Ashmore in," is the capitalist's prompt 
and ready answer. 

John Ashmore comes in ; a tall, well-knit, healthy 
man, looking full his age of nine-and-twcnty ; calm, erect, 
self-possessed ; with nothing obsc<[uious in his manner, 
though there is much in it of afiectionate respect ; he 
addresses Mr. Tavemer, and states at once his business, 
which is relative to poor dead Cary's boy. 

" Thomas Madeley, Sir," ho says, after a general 
statement of the night^s tragedy, " is not, and has never 
been, one of your men; but still these circumstances, 
such as they are, are worthy your attention. For I can 
scarcely describe to you the wretched home this lad has 
had, the misery, the squalor, the drunkenness, the 
neglect ; and yet with a mother, who, less ignorant, and 
less soured by long hours of shop-work, whilst her heart 
was away with her miserable children, would have been 
one of the best and tenderest. But the lad had no home, 
and nothing would keep the father from the beer-shop. 
Why, Sir, this lad never had a babyhood; as soon 
almost as he himself could walk, he was left alone all day 
to mind another child ; at six years old, when other 
mouths came to be fed, his father carried him to tho 
' heading-shop' night and morning, and, on Saturday 
nights, drank out the miserable shilling this baby had 
eamed. The result was such as many are, the boy run 
off with other shop-lads to play, and so, from bad to 
worse, got to the penny-theatres and concert-rooms. 
The pound stolen from ^Ir. Marshall's counting-house, 
in concert with some other lads, and which, traced to 
his |H>ssession last night by the police, was the immediate 
cause of what has happened — was to supply this craving 
for tho taste this thriftless home had engendered. 
Therefore, in such a case, as punishment would rather 
increase than mitigate the evil, I have come to ask you 
to see Mr. Marsliall as soon as you reach town, and 
implore him not to press the charge ; I will pay the 
sovereign, and guarantee my own future superintendence 
over the conduct of the lad." 

" Are there other children, Ashmore ?" 

" One died with the mother last night ; there are 
seven others ; the one next to the lad is a girl, and tho 
light of heaven never looked upon a fairer. It is won- 
derful. Sir, that such a little gentle being as this child is, 
could spring out of such a home." 

" These angelic natures, Ashmore, are common to no 
dass, even to such as boast of their moral and educa- 
tional advantages ; but when they shine out in this way, 
and appear amidst misery, hunger, and neglect, it only 
adds to my belief, that the virtues of the common human 
heart will richly repay our most enlightened care. Bat 
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is this all yonr errand, Ashmore ? your honest, worthy 
service merits ingenuous dealing at my hands." 

John Ashmore raises himself to the fullest height of 
his tall stature, and says, " no," promptly and firmly. 
He then proceeds to relate the death of Leah's and his 
own old friend, the hracemaker, and the unexpected 
addition thereby to his capital. 

" And now, Mr. Taverner," ho continues, " the time 
I feel is come when the funds accumulating through 
eight years should be put to use, in a way which I think 
will be beneficial to those who hayc so saved. Through 
this period we have been continually advised to build a 
model lodging-house for both married and single, or a 
suburban village, or undertake some land, or emigration 
scheme, or found a class of reversionary or life-annuities. 
For such advice I have had a firm negative. First, I 
have advised, let us increase this capital ; first, let us try 
the worth of capital gathered together by pence ; first, 
let us make clear to general intelligence that it 
is the improvement of the Icnrt of property which is 
needed, not its subversion ; first, let us demonstrate the 
large worth of competition to labour. When we have 
worked out some of these truths, and enlarged, as well 
as given stability to our capital, it will be time to put 
the subsidiary i)rojccts of co-operation into force. There- 
fore, I think this time, in our destiny as a working class, 
is come, and as this addition to my own accumulations 
completes the needful sum, I think of closing our 
negotiations with the cxccuton of old Mr. Hutchinson, 
for his iron-foundry and premises ; that is, if you will 
give me my discharge, and not think that your own men 
have risen up to compete with you in a hostile spirit." 

"But as you have eighty-nine depositora amongst 
my founders," says Mr. Tavemer, " you will be drawing 
them off, too ! Eh, Ashmore ?" 

" You are too good an economist, Mr. Tavemer, to 
doubt what I mean," adds John; "it is the use of co- 
operative capital, not of co-operative labour, that we 
shall found our experiment upon ; the two things are very 
different — not a hammer will ring the less, or in a 
diffcient hand than now, except it be in mine — ^your men 
will only go on as now to save from the beer-shop, and 
add to their capital as a miser to his hoard in the bank ; 
nothing else to you, Mr. Tavemer, shall bo different, and 
I will not lack some superintending service to you stiU, 
Sir." 

" You are to be chief director then, Ashmore?" 

" Such is, I believe, the desire of the accumulators. 
I have prepared myself by care and labour for this work, 
and eventually hope to carry out successfully new pro- 
cesses in metallic work, which, 1 believe, will be of large 
commercial and social value to this country. At any 
rate, there is a problem to solve between labour and 
capital, and we may help to solve it." 

" "Well, Ashmore, you have my hearty good wishes, 
and shall not find a single hindrance from me. As for 
your skill and faithfulness I have no fear, and I can 
promise you a warm patron hero in Lord Clydesdale; 
he admires what stands before us, and having a large 
project to undertake on his estate, he wants to find 
some one with new views in architecture, instead of 
blindly copying old uses and old forms. One thing I 
would advise. We shall be less busy, I think, than usual on 
Thursday evening, therefore, call together the depositors 
of our own shop as well as those working elsewhere, 
and let them meet in the foundry. I will be there, and 
BO shall this nobleman. Now, as regards tlie boy men- 
tioned, I will attend to what is needful directly I 
reach town." 

After some further conversation, John Ashmore with- 
draws from the presence of his excellent employer. As 
he wends his way through the fine-kept garden, a light 
foot comes quickly on behind him, and a gentle voice 
calls — ^he turns and sees Juliet Tavemer. 

" I am so interested about this little child, Mr. Ash- 



more," she says, " that I trouble you to ask if I can be 
of any service ? When can I find her, where see her, 
if I should come with papa to town to day ? In the 
meanwhile will you distribute this little sum in such 
way as you think best ?" 

In a little piece of silken paper, neatly folded, are two 
pounds — two precious pounds, if generosity and purest 
charity can make them precious — and these she places 
in John's hand, with almost the same frankness as long 
before, she, with her childish finger, pointed to tho 
rich tracery of the little iron box. John thanks her 
briefly, gives her Leah's address, and then she turns to 
go. But up the long garden path, over which the rich 
laurestines droop their graceful foliage, he turns and 
watches her rentuing steps as an eagle eyes tho sun it 
soara to. 

It is a dull evening out of doors, sloppy, and wet, and 
cold — ^but tho gas burns brightly in Mr. Tavemer's great 
casting-house, and lights the whole like noon-day, fi*om 
the ceiling to the floor. But more impressive and 
significant than iron girder, or lofty roof, or giant beam, 
are the swart, earnest faces it lights up, and still more, 
the purpose which has gathered them together. 

Altogether there are about one hundred and forty-nine 
working men in this assembly, exclusive of others, drawn 
hither by curiosity, and Mr. Tavemer, Lord Clydesdale, 
and John Ashmore. 

After some preliminary business, and the production 
of the deposit-books, John Ashmore stands up upon an 
iron-table, and thus speaks to those present : — 

" Gentlemen and working-men, — Hitherto some meet- 
ings have been held, under different circumstances; in 
squalid rooms, and often, to us, in times of adveraity; but 
hero, under the friendly eye of a noble master, and our 
pence, so hardly earned, accumulated to the amount of 
£'3,763 16s. 44d., as just stated, it is for you to now 
determine the future use of this sum, which, as a joint-stock 
fund, raises us at once into the province of capitalists. 
A great teacher, whose works, at my request, some of you 
have studied, and with profit, tells us that we are out of 
' leading-strings.' This I believe ; but it depends upon 
ourselves, upon our thrift, our industry, our intelligence, 
whether or not this liberty prove advantageous. I 
believe we may make it so, largely advantageous to tho 
well-being of idl classes. Now, the experiment we pro- 
pose to try is this, — the use of our accumulated saving as 
capital, in the way of business. It will be but a joint- 
stock company at first, such as those for fire, or life 
assurance, and it will not displace one of us from our 
position or our daily labour, though, if profitable, it will 
increase our savings, as no other way can increase them, 
and afford a large and permanent fund for our educa- 
tional and moral elevation. We shall bo simply traden 
with our capital, not demagogues or revolutionists ; our 
standing motto will be, the improvement qf the laws qf 
property and accumulation — not their subversion. I 
believe we shall do well. I believe we shall mature a 
great and tangible experiment, and raise the general 
condition of our class, through an example of thnft and 
industry. We shall prove the truth which demagogues 
deny, that capital and labour are not inimical. The 
question now is, shall we form this Joint Stock Com- 
pany?" 

Every uplifted hand waves an assent, and in an hour 
before one depositor has left the room, this Joint Stock 
Company of the working classes is formed, John Ash- 
more being, as it were, head partner and director, and 
Mr. Tavemer and Lord Clydesdale amongst its Bosjrd of : 

Directors. i 

(To be etmtinufd.) 



The most brilliant victory is only the light of a con- 
flagration, which the tears of suffering humanity slakes ' 
into a smoke, tho faithful emblem of its mis-called 
glory. 
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Poems, Lyrical and Dramatic; by Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. London : Dovid Bogue. 

Thk Englisli public is not a little indebted to the enter- 
priao of those publishers for a complete and most con* 
Tenicnt edition of poems, which, though the production 
of an American poet, are, liko all true poetry, so 
universal in their wide range of human sympathy, that 
they only need to bo known to establish between the 
reader and the writer tliat reciprocity of feeling which, 
in demolishing all dii^tinction of country and class, does 
more to cement the bond of human brotherhood than 
we fear will ever be achieved by any means short of those 
which speak direct from the heart of one man to another. 
Social regeneration is the work of time, and the poet is 
not anfrcquently ho who contribut-es the most to the 
purification of the inner life, which must precede the 
reform of the outer. Of lato years, in obedience to the 
wants and necessities of the ago, which can suggest the 
fitting form, poetry has taken the place of the fable, and 
the apologue of old, and with "i\s soft and silver 
accents," exercises a direct moral influence upon the 
mass. Mackay and Swain are familiar instances of what 
wo mean, and not more familiar than dear. They are 
the Lares ami Penates of modem hearths, and in 
Longfellow, the American poet, is afforded to their lovers 
and admirers a worthy candidate for a vacant niche, side 
by side with them, a household friend, whoso songs, 
wafted from the other side of the Atlantic, bring with 
them confirmation of the universality of truth and genius, 
" the common growth of the common thought." There 
is a frL'shness and a simplicity in these poems which 
bring, as it were, a clearer atmosphere aroimd us, 
wherein tlie soul may, like the delicate air-plant, put 
forth fresh suckers, and striking deeper into the heart of 
things, bear fairer blossom to the eyes of men. The 
unconscious good we imbibe is not unfrequently the most 
fruitful ; and the mere lover of a story can scarcely read 
the "Evangeline" of our author without being the better 
for the perusal. The victory achieved by the poet in the 
melodious rhythm of the hitherto untractablo hexameter, 
great as it is, becomes a secondary consideration in the 
presence of the exquisite thoughts and feeling which it 
serves to embody. "Evangeline" is a story of "the 
forest primsBval," where, 

" The murmurinn: pines and the hemlocks. 
Bearded with moss, and in garments green, indistinct in the 

twilight, 
Stand like Druids of eld, with voices sad and prophetic ; 
Stand like harpers hoar, with beards that rest on their bosoms ; 
Loud from its rocky caverns, the drep-voiced neighbourin{f ocean 
Speaks, and in accents disconsolate, answers the Hail of the forest. 
This is the f(>re;<t pnmtvval; but where are the hearts that 

beneath it 
licaped like the roc, when he hears in the woodland the voice of the 

huntsman V* 

" Tlie hearts," in which the principal interest centres, 
are those of Evangeline and her lover Gabriel. — 

" Fairest of all the maids wa» Kvanfccline, Benedict's daughter ; 
Noblest of all the youths was Gabriel, the son of the blacksmith." 

It is " a tale of love in Acadie, home of the happy ;" 
and the unfailing devotion, and patient lioping endurance 



of Evangeline form the harmony to which the rest of the 
poem is subser>ient. As in Mendelssohn's "songs 
without words," we find exquisite accompaniments to the 
leading musical idea; so in " Evangeline " do we find the 
purest pastoral images, the noblest sentiments, and the 
sweetest rhythm attendant upon the leading idea of the 
poet. The account of tho village of Grand-pre, of its 
peaceful inhabitants, and their patriarchial occupations, 
is in tho happiest vein of descriptive poetry. So graphic 
is tho delineation, that wo live and move among them, 
and for the time being, their joys, their sufferings, and 
atAictions become our own. We cannot find a more 
vivid realization of a fine October morning than tho 
following : — 

" Such was the ad\'ent of autumn | then followed that beautiful 

season. 
Called by the pious Acadian peasants, the Summer of All-Saints ! 
Filled was tho air with a dreamy and magical light ; and the 

landscape 
Lay as if created in all the freshness of childhoo<l. 
Peace seemed to reign upon earth, and the restless heart of the 

ocean 
Was for a moment consoled. All sounds were in harmony blended ; 
Voices of children at play, the crowing of cocks in the fsurm-yords. 
Whir of wings in the drowsy air, and the cooing uf pigeons ; 
All were subdued, and low as the murmurs of love ; and the great sun 
Lookeil with the eye of love through the golden vapours around 

him. 
While arrayed in its robes of russet, and scarlet, and yellow. 
Bright with the sheen of the dew, each glittering tree of the forest 
Flashed like the plane-tree the Persian adorned with mantles uml 

jewcU." 

From this scene of peace and plenty, the Acadian 
villagers are suddenly driven forth " by his Majesty's 
orders." 

" Far asunder, on separate eoosbi, the Acadians landed : 
Scattered were they, like flakes of snow, when the wind from the 

north-east 
Strikes aslant through the fogs, that darken the banks of New- 
foundland.*' 

In the hurry of embarkation, Evangeline and Gabriel 

are parted ; and through the rest of the exquisite poem, 

we find her seeking her lover, now " lingering in towns," 

" Till, urged by the fever within her, 
Urged by a restless loni^ng, the htmger and thirst of the spirit. 
She would commence agiun her endless scorch and endeavour." 

Thus does she wander to and fro. 

" Sometimes she spake with those who had seen her beloved, and 

knovtn him, 
But it was long ago, in some far off place or forgotten." 

Many and earnest aro tho proffers of love from 

" Hearts as tender and true, and spirits as loyal." 
*• Then would Evangeline answer, serenely, but sadly,—' I cannot ! 
Whither my heart has gone there follows my hand, and not else- 
where. 
For when the heart goes before, like a lamp, and illumines the 

pathway, 
Many thiiiurs ore made clear that else lie hidden in darkness.' 
And thereujwn the priest, her friend and father-confesscr, 
Said, with a smile, — * Oh, daughter ! thy God thus spcakcth witlin 

thee! 
Talk not of wasted affection ; affection never was wasted i 
If it enrich not the heart of another, its waters, returning 
Back to their springs, like 'the rain, shall fdl them full of refresh. 

ment ; 
That which the fountain sends forth, returns ogahi to the fountain. 
Patience ; accomplish thy labour ; oecompiiah thy work of affection I 
Sorrow and silence ore strong, and patient enduronec is godlike. 
Therefore occomplish diy lobour of love, till the hcait is mode 
godlike. 
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Purified, strengthened, perfected, and rendered more worthy of 

hearen I' 
Cheered bjr the good man's words, ETangeline labotired and 

waited. 
8tin in her heart she heard the funeral dirge of the ocean, 
But with its sound there was mingled a YtHce that wfalipered, 

* Despair not ! ' 
Thus did the poor soul wander in want and cheerless discomfort, 
Bleeding, barefooted, over the shards and thorns of existence." 

Thos do WO find her wandering for years, a period 
which tho poet fills up with many a sweet moumful 
interlude : — 

" Fair was she and young, when in hope began the long journey, 
Faded was she, and old, when in disappointment it ended. 
Each succeeding year stole something away from her beauty, 
Learing behind it, broader and deeper, the gloom and the shadow 
Then there appeared and spread faint streaks of grey o*er her 

forehead — 
Dawn of another life, that broke o*er her earthly horixon. 
As in the eastern sky the first fidnt streaks of the morning." 

At length hope forsakes her : — 

** He had become to her heart as one who is dead, and not absent, 
Patience, and abnegation of self, and devotion to others ; 
This was the lesson a life of trial and sorrow had taught her. 
So was her lore diffused, but, like to some odourous spices. 
Suffered no waste or loss, though filling the air with aroma." 

She becomes a Sister of Mercy ; a pestilence falls on 
the city : — 

" And as she looked around, she saw how Death, the consoler, 
Ikying his hand upon many a heart, had healed it for ever." 

Among the sick and dying in a public hospital, she, 
at length, finds the lore of her youth. His departing 
spirit is called back for a moment by the " tender and 
Boint-likc accents" of his bcloTed; and with this charm- 
ing and touching extract, we must leave the reader to 
seek in the poem itself for the numberless gems which 
want of space has obliged us to pass over. 

" Vainly he strove to whisper her name, for the accents unuttered 
Died on his lips, and their motion revealed what his tongue would 

hare spoken." 
Vainly he strove to rise ; and Evangeline kneeling beside him, 
Kissed his dying lips, and laid his head on her bosom ; 
Sweet was the light of his eyes, but it suddenly sank into darkness. 
As when a lamp is blown out by a gust of wind at a casement. 
All was ended now, the hope and the fear, and the sorrow. 
All the aching of heart, the restless, unsatisfied longing. 
All the dull, deep pain, and constant anguish of patience I 
And. as she pressed once more the lifeless head to her bosom. 
Meekly she bowed her own, and murmured, " Father, I thank 

thee I " 

We would call particular attention to this edition of 
Longfellow's poems as containining all hitherto published, 
in one volume, of a most convenient size, excellently 
printed, and available to most from the lowness of price. 
It is a book for summer rambles, where 

" the branches of tho trees 
Bend down thy touch to meet, 
The clover blowoms in the grass 
nine up to kills thy feet." 

And wc shall be much mistaken if the "Psalm of Life " and 
" Excelsior," read under such influences, fail to produce 
AS lasting a pood as sunshine to the earth, and happiness 
to the human heart. There is food in this volume for 
all, for the gay and the sad, for the young and tho old ; 
from the lover of "poetic aphorisms," to the lover of 
bright eyes and fairy feet. 



CHINESE ETIQUETTE. 

Thr Chinese code of etiquette is most punctilious, and 
would outvie the usages of the most ceremonious court 
of Europe (which we believe to be Mecklenburgh- 
Schwcrin), the politeness of a well-bred Chinaman being 
ovcq)owering and irksome in tho extreme. The moment 
a guest alights from his sedan-chair, the host stops forth 
into tho verandah to salute the visitor ; this is done by 
complimentary speeches, bowing tho head, until the chin 
rests upon the chest, bending the body and knees, join- 
ing the hands in front of the person, and with them 
knocking the chest. When tho master of the house 
intends to honour a guest most especially, he takes the 
visitor's hands between his own, gently tapping, or 
striking them against his breast, this being the Chinese 
mode of shaking hands. Now follows a civil contest, 
as to precedence, neither party choosing to enter the 
dwelling before the other. After various and diven 
bowings, bondings, knockings, and genaflezions, this 
point is ceded by host and guest entering the house 
together. Upon entering the reoeption-room, another 
ceremony ensues, equally protracted and irksome; the 
point now to be determined is, where each shall sit, and 
who shall be seated first, as the code of polite etiquette 
extends to a decision on the size of a chair, by which 
invariably the rank or importance of a guest is known. 
The host now waves his hand to a large arm-chair, 
requesting the honoured guest to be seated, attempting 
to take a small chair without arms, for himself; good 
breeding compels the guest in his turn to refuse this 
compliment, and after a wearying contest of politeness, 
the dispute is amicably adjusted to the satisfaction of the 
belligerents, either by both parties sitting down simul- 
taneously, on the same couch, or on two chairs of equal 
dimensions and similar forms. As soon as the whole of 
tho guests are assembled, tea is handed round in small 
covered cups, which are placed on silver stands, shaped 
like a boat, and are beautifully chased, or ornamented 
with filagree work. The cups, on the occasion now 
referred to, were of that antique porcelain which is valued 
most exceedingly for its rarity. This china is as thin as 
tissue paper, of a pure white, perfectly transparent, and 
ornamented with figures, the delicate tracery and paint- 
ing being only perceptible when the vessel is filled with 
liquid. After the tea had been imbibed, and a little talk 
indulged in, a tribe of ser\'ants, clad in long white grass 
cloth robes, entered the room, drawing back the silken 
curtains of tho doorway leading into the eating-mom ; 
the host then arose, begging the guests to enter tho 
room, where a humble repast had been prepared, which 
lie hoped they would deign to partake of. Now began 
another battle ; not a guest would budge from the room 
until the host preceded them; this he would not hear of, 
so the contest was decided by the host being placed 
between two of the invited, the remaining three i)rcccd- 
ing them into the ap.artment where the repast was 
prepared. We found the table laid out for six persons, 
and nothing could have been better in taste, or more 
elegantly arranged, than this festive board of a mandarin 
of tho Celestial Empire; choirs of equal siie and form 
were placed round the table, and the whole party 
acknowledged their equality by taking their seats at the 
same moment. Tho table was of a circular shape, and 
(m it was (spread a silken cover, the edges being bordered 
with an embroidery of gold and silver; porcelain jars, 
of exquisite form and brilliant colours, were filled with 
the choicest flowers of the orange, citron, lemon, camellia 
japonica, and China aster ; these flowers being so disposed 
in the jars as to form various patterns. — China and the 
Chinese 



"When I am a man," is the poetry of cliildhoodi 
" when I was young," is the poetry of old age. 
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" EARLY TO BED AND EARLY TO RISE." 



" Early to bed and early to rise," 
Aye ! note it down in your brain. 
For it hclpcth to make tbe foolish wine 
And uproots the weeds of pain. 

Ye who are walking on thorns of care 

"Who sigh for a softer bower» 
Try what can be done in the morning sim, 

And make use of the early hour. 

Full many a day for ever is lost 

By delaying its work till to morrow, 
The minutes of sloth hate often cost 

Long years of bootless sorrow. 

And ye wlio would win the lasting wealth 

Of content and peaceful power ; 
Ye who would couple Labour and Health, 

Must begin at the early hour. 

We make bold promises to Time, 

Yet alas ! too often break them. 
We mock at the wings of the king of kings, 

And think we can overtake them. 

But why loiter away the prime of the day, 

Knowing that clouds may lower. 
Is it not safer to make life's hay 

In the beam of the early hour 7 

Nature herself e*er shows her best 

Of gems to the gaze of the lark, 
When the spangles of light on earth's green breast 

Put out the stars of the dark. 

If we lore the purest pearl of the dew 

And the richest breath of the flower. 
If our spirits would greet the fresh and the iwect, 

Go forth in the early hour. 

Oh I pleasure and rest are more easily found 
When we start through Morning's gate, 

To sum up our figures or plough up our ground. 
And weave out the threads of Fate. 

The eye lookcth bright and the heart keepeth light. 
And man holdeth the conqueror's power, 

^^licn ready and brave he chains Time as his sla^*e. 
By the help of the early hour. 

Eliza Cook. 



There is no trusting to appearances, wo are told; 
but this maxim is of no avail, for men are the eager 
dupes of them. Life, it has been said, is " the art of 
behig well deceived ; " to which it might be added, that 
li3rpocris7 is the great talent of mankind. The game of 
fortune is, for the most part, set up with counters ; so 
that he who will not cut in because he has no gold in 
his pocket, must sit out most of his time and lose his 
chance of sweeping the tables. Delicacy is in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, considered as mere rusticity ; and 
sincerity of purpose is the greatest afiront that can be 
offered to society. To insist on simple truth, is to dis- 
qualify yourself for place or patronage, the less you 
deserve, the more merit in their encouraging you ; and 
he who, in the struggle for distinction, trusts to realities 
and not tq^appearances, will in the end find himself the 
object of univenal hatred and scorn. 



DUMOND DUST. 

Genius, like the sun upon the dial, gives to the human 
heart both its shadow and its light. 

Pride may sometimes be a useful spring-board to the 
aspiring soul, but it is much more frequently a destructive 
stumbling-block. 

Mex of the w6rid hold that it is impossible to do a 
disinterested action, except from an interested motive; 
for the sake of admiration, if for no grosser, more tan- 
gible gain. Doubtless they aro also conrinced, that, 
when the sun is showering light from the sky, he is only 
standing there to be stared at. 

Our safety as eulogists lies among our commmcnda- 
tions of the dead. 

Great men lose somewhat of their greatness by being 
near us ; ordinary men gain much. 

A LETTER timely writ, is a rivet to the chain of affec- 
tion, and a letter, untimely delayed, is as rust to the 
solder. 

As gold which he cannot spend will make no man rich, 
so knowledge which he cannot apply will make no man 
wise. 

The goodly outside is excellent, when not falsely 
assumed ; but the worst natural &ce that nature's jour- 
neyman ever left unfinished is better than the bravest 
mask. 

Truth is the object of philosophy. 

A WEAK mind sinks under prosperity as well as under 
adversity. A strong and deep mind has two highest 
tidos, — when the moon is at the full, and when there is 
no moon. 

The only way to be permanently safe is to bo habi- 
tually honest. 

Half of a fact is a whole falsehood. 

Action is life and healthy repose is death and 
corruption. 

Each of us bears within himself a world unknown to 
his fellow-beings, and each may relate of himself a his- 
tory resembling that of every one, yet like that of no one. 

Where the world rebuketh, there look thou for tho 
excellent. 

Nothing but may be better, and every better might 
be best. 

Knowledge is the parent of dominion. 

A mountain is made up of atoms, and friendship of 
little matters, and if the atoms hold not together, the 
mountain is crumbled into dust. 

Half the noblest passages in poetry aro truisms ; but 
these truisms are the great truths of humanity' ; and ho 
is the true poet who draws them from their fountains 
in elemental purity and gives us to drink. 

To the poor man, poverty greater than his own, never 
appeals in vain. 
A WISE man makes more opportunities than he finds. 
We do not find a pearl m every shell. 

How much he knew of the human heart who first 
called God our Father. 

ExPBRi^BNCE is a torch lighted in the ashes of our 
illusions. 

They who weep over errors, were not formed for 
crimes. 
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HAMPTON COUET, AND THE ROAD THITHER, 
s ■ lonfc lammer's hnliilij ; the ann is up ind shir ^ 
briijhtly ; (be dtj pojiulation is *ll titii, clod in tlieir 
best, and are preising oat couatiyirardi in >U directions. 
to feast theii- eyes an the gnea floor of nrth, to sea (he 
inn undunmnl h; imoka, and to inhale the pqi^ t»ah, 
balmy air of the fieUi Tar olf ia tb» connb 
Where shall «c ga, in irhat dii«ctiaa >1 
enjoy to the foil this beantlfiil nnunn'a d>j? Stiali 
' it be Greenwich and iti lordy park, with the heath 
beyond ? or Epping Fomt, with ita flnc old tTMi, ~ ' 
' its cool moMy tnrf, thm to wander amid the aot_ 
birda and the nutlin; of the grem Ie«Tea? or shall 
it ba the wide aea~BlHTre< — Margate, or Ramrgate, 
I or theRccuIvna? or, np the river, to Hampton Conrt, 
along the banks of the Thames, tn enjof a long day 
among the beautifal walks and Hmtt of that old royal 
palace and domain ? We delcrmiDo in brnor of the lait ; 
' and to Hampton Ckiurt wo at once direct onnelTci. 
Therv is the 'bus already on its way ; ice catch the eye 
of the amart conductor, and in a second we arc mounted 
accnrelf on its top, which is already piled with a hiing 
load, destined, like ourselves, for Richmond and 
Hampton. Gentlpfolk«, who drive their own carriages, 
, miRlit look askonre at us there, perched ololl among 
Smitha, Joneses, and Jenkinses ; but:, let us confers it, 
• we oonalres belong to the Smiths, and feel quite at home 
among them,— alike in 'bus, slcam-boat, or second-class 
railway cairinge. These are now the clieap iuinries of 
len of moderate means; and highly do we priio 
incm, mindful, as we are, of the many days of fnn and 
heartfelt pleasorc, of delidnus rural enjoyment, which 
they haTe been the means of aflbrding ns. 
j j And now, away we go, past crowds oTpasscngera on hot, 
I : all pressing nut towards the parks and the fields beyond 
the City. Bicncd day of re^it for thousands of weary 
eyes, long filed on their daily work — Ihe dressmaker on 
her seam, the prinlernt his "ca^e," the clerk on his 
luToll, the shopman fi^ed to hfs counter, the shoemaker 
t.i his last, tlio lulnrlohis board. But here wc have a 
general emanripation from work, for this day at least ; 
and wlio would tipt wish ns all tu enjoy it most heartily. 
Tlie crowd ii miinl, too ; there are spruce young dandies 
on hiir:=cliart, ll.onRh the day of daiidjism is fet passing 
'')■ ■ IT earrincei and quiet broughams, hpspcaking 
ae.-ildi and gLntili'y ; tall Life Qnuilimen with happy 
little Romcn hUi^lne on th{':T urms: nurfc-niaiJii with 
touching children abi^ut llei^; elderly ualrons, hot, and 
nnpinnrd>lookiti|:; and atcuiiy elderly genllemen wilh 
w^Dg^ticka. Ou we go. through and past all tlil<< 
concoarte— by Hydo VaA Corner, aiid "Ihe Duke'a" 
linnse there, — by Kiii(!htttn idfie, once opbce of black ic- 
puti',— by Albert Ciatc. ami lo! Lcrtwearj at Ket:^inglon, 



of the court-beauties of nlitcn times, and its i-illage. 
the abodt*, at dillerent periiHli, of the piiet Gray, of 
Jonolhnn Snift, of Leigh Hunt, ami of Mrs. Inchhnld, 
who died in Kensington IIou'c, at that time a Catholic 
boanling-hauae, and now lies hurii^d in the parish chorch- 
ynrd time by. 

And now we bare passed KenEington ; and a little 
beyoud it, we see, to the right, through among Ihe tr 
an ohl-fashioDcd looking brick house. Mately and tci 
able, the associations attached to which arc of the most 
interesting kind. It is Holland House, the resort of 
the cliiefeat of Englinh wits for tbe<c two centuries | 
Here tlie Barl of Holland, one of Queen Hcorio 
favourites, resided from IC.IO to 10 10. Neil, 
ten of General Fairfax, it was for some i 
the centre round which the genius of the CoiDmonweallh 

.'olted. At a later period it was tlie abode of Addison. 

len it ramo into the posscaiion of the Fox family, and 
Charles James Fox here spent the greater part of hi 

" Hen (says Leigh Hunt) in all probabilitr. visited 
the SockliDgs and Lady Corlisles of Die time of ChariM 
thellnrt; here, the Buckinghams of the (wo Charleses. 
Lth all the wits of those days; here, rcHsinly, Steel 
id his fellow-associates of Addison; here. Wnlpoht ai 
Ilnnbury Williams, and Ihe beauties uf Richmnnil ai 
her f^niliOB ; here the Jeffreys, Burkes, and Shertdani 
id here Ihe Broughams. Byrons, Rogeri^es, Campbells. 
immB* Moores, and all the olher whig Kcnius of 
Client rge, attracted by thccongenial abilities and 
iwing hospitnUly «f the biogmpliur ofLiipe dp Vega, 
true ncpliew of Chories jnnics Fox, a nobleman 
gracing and Iwlping to secure his order, bccnu«e svm 
thiiing with all nuiks — tlie talc lamented Lord Hollaud 
tlie truest fHends of prugrcss of the present 
century. 

"ut wehare long since pas»'d Holland House, andaro 

at Uamme^^<mith, famous fiir iti gboit and ii 

rent of Benedictine nuns; Richcrdson, the aiilliorof 

imela," nnce resiiled here. Crost'ing Hantmcn'mith 

t;u.<pi-nsi>m Bridge, v<s reach the right bank of tfaa 

Thames, running along omid»t greets bedge-rowa. and 

trelhscd latticeii, snd rose-eovere<l porfhci, and nicely 

td gardens, and pntiy little cits' liou-iea, jnn a 

Htc from lo«n. Arross Ihe river wc see LrcntTnrd, 

liisu'ick. niid on llii' side, Kew, Ibmoiis for ii* 

1 now we reoch the pr»(ty villnge of Richmond, 
Llie Thames again over Rietimond Bridge, and are 
driving along, Ui rough green heilge-rowi and 
a of trees; the Hill, with iui pretty rillas, being 
from time to time descemible on the other side of lh« 

•. Everything ha* (he look of fertility, riclinc-f, r' 
liMtiun, and coQ.fort. Kow wedri»eHiroujhllK! pUa^mt ] 
ill^e of Twickenham, on tlw fuitlin aid* of 
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which wc pass " Pope's Villu." But the ori^nal old 
house has been taken down and given place to a sjiick and 
span new buildiiiK in the modern heteroKeneous style of 
architecture. And there, to the ri^ht, pleasantly siluatwl 
among the trees, is Strawberry Hill, once the residence 
of Horace Walpole, and more recently the sci-iie of one 
of George Rubins' " bla/es of triumph." A mile or two 
further on, amidst a beautiful country, passing through 
lanes of elm and beech, we conio upon the confines of 
Hampton. We enter the gate, and drive along the 
magnificent avenue of horse-chesnut and lime-trees, more 
than a mile in length; pass Bushy, the seat uf the 
Queen Dowager ; skirt the oval sheet of water, in the 
centre of wliich stands the statue of Dianci, and in t. few 
minutes are set down at the magnificent Lion Gates, 
T^hich guard the iiamediute entrance to the Hampton 
grounds. "We pass through, and are at once among old 
and grey trees, the growth of centuries, aniid-^t which 
walks wind in all directions tlirough ** The Wilderness ;" 
the sounds of ringing laughter rising up from time to 
time from ** the Maze," where young and old are trjing 
to thread tli^ir way ; and then, passing onward, we reach 
the Home Park, over against tlu^ entrnnce to wliich is 
placed a notice, reminding the j)ublic that they are " ex- 
pected to protect what i^ inten<le<l for the public enjoy- 
ment." And it is most gratifying to be able to state, that, 
notwithstanding the tens of thousands of persons, of all 
classes, who every season visit these beautiful grounds, 
the occasions on which injury, even of the slightest 
kind, is done by tlie visitors, are extremely rare. Passing 
through the gateway, the old Palace of Hampton stands 
in its majesty before us. 

Numerous and interesting are the historical associa- 
tions connected with Hampton. The work of Cardinal 
Wolsey, who raised up the original palace, as if by magic, and 
then, pursued as the Cardinal was by envy, and assailed by 
numerous and powerful enemies, ho was fain to present 
it to his royal lord and master Henry VHL, whose 
state and dignity he rivalled. In the person of the 
Cardinal was represented the last, and, i)erhaps, one 
of the ablest, of the great Roman Catholic church- 
men of England. The butcher's son of Ipswich, 
however, like most other men, could not withstand 
the corrupting influences of power; and his fall was 
as sudden as his rise. Henry VIII. then lived in 
great state here, in his course of wife-beheading and 
divorcing, and creed-promulgating. Many are the royal 
pageants, festive celebrations, state conventions, and 
theological controversies, alternated with the royal 
sensualist's amours and liaisons, which Hampton Court 
was witness to in his day. Then came ^Iar}% Elizabeth, 
James, and the first Charles, during whicli ambition, 
pomp, and intrigue played their parts within its walls. 
A stem race came next, — the Puritans; and hero Cromwell 
resided in domestic quiet for some years, with no court 
parade about him, but strictly guarded by his Ironsides. 
Here was his daughter Mary married to Lord Faucon- 
berg, and here did ho weep bitter tears over the lifeless 
body of Mrs. Claypole, his favourite daughter. Another 
kind of life followed — that of the dissipated voluptuous 
court of Charles II. The next occupant was William III. 
of Orange, anc* h.^ queen, and the palace now stands nearly 
nearly as they left it. The beautiful gardens were formed 
under William's direction ; trim and Dutch-like they will 
be called by some, but about their luxuriant beauty there 
cannot be two opinions ; the picture galleries were also 
completed by him, and the cartoons of Raphael, which 
Cromwell had secured to the country, were placed in 
the gallery which William prepared for them. Queen 
Anne, and the first and second George also, occasionally 
made Hampton a place of residence, but did IHtle towards 
its enlargement or improvement. During the next thrco 
reigns the court was comparatively neglected, deserted, 
and uninhabited, except by a few aged noble pensioners 
who were quartered in a few of its apartments. 



The gardens had run almost wild, the ponds were 
stagnant, and the walks grown over with weeds and grass* 
It was only in 1838 that the gardens and grounds were 
again trimmed and put in order, and thrown open to the 
people of all classes and conditions; and now, in this 
noble public pleasure-ground may, almost daily, be Hcen 
numerous happy parties of old and young, of tradesmen 
and working people, enjoying the beautiful verdure of 
the grass and the troes, winding through its shady walks 
and cool recesses, threading the de\ious maze, and walk- 
ing through the fine picture-galleries of the building. 
The road to Hampton is now one of the most frequented 
of all those lending out of town in the great holidays 
of the year, (iteamers run up with their freights of 
passengers to tlie bridge, within five minutes' walk of the 
('ourt ; the railway trains also land their crowds at the 
S:mth Western Railway station, a short walk off; and 
every other variety of conveyance is put in requisition. 
'Busses gigs, droskies, and capacious pleasure-vans all 
convertre in such seasons on Hampton Court, filled with 
happy houIh, come to enjoy a long day of pure breathing 
and fresh delight. 

We are not writing a Guide to Hampton, and there- 
fore will not enter upon any detail of the numerous 
objects of interest to be seen there. The exterior of the 
building, though imposing and massive, will not compare 
with many other of our public buildings. The old palace 
of Wolsey, and the newer palace of William 111., both 
exhibit extensive fronts, characteristic of the architecture 
of the several ])eriods at which they were erected ; but 
there is nothing very remarkable about them. The 
great attraction of the place is in its beautiful gardens 
and grounds, and in the fine works of art which fill the 
palace galleries. Wolsey's Gothic Hall, with it« elabo- 
rate wood-carving, strikes the eye by its magnificence, 
and the fineness of its proportions. Here, it is said, 
some of Shakspere's plays were first performed, their 
immortal author himself, perhaps being an actor in them. 
We traversed the quadrangles and the courts, across which 
so many famous men and women have trod centuries 
ago; the chapel, also, though tlie glories of its stained 
glass windows were swept away by the Puritan soldiers 
of the Commonwealth; and admired the staircases, espe- 
cially that noble one leading to the state apartments, the 
work of Sir Christopher Wren. 

As for the fine paintings in the galleries, it would take 
many days to examine them in detail, and a formidable 
portion of our space to merely catalogue their names. 
Probably, the most Interesting of all the rooms is that 
in which are grouped together the famous beauties of 
Charles the Second's court, of all which, Nell Gwynne 
seems to us still to bear the palm, though Lely was no 
great painter, and unable to delineate the character of 
his sitters. The cartoons of Raphael, also, always com- 
mand a large share of admiration, as among the finest 
works of one of the most spiritual of painters. The 
pictures are upwards of 1,000 in number, filling above 
thirty rooms, and nearly all the greatest painters are here 
represented in their works. There are works here that 
artists must feel it a gre^tt privilege to have laid open to 
them, and it cannot fail also to have a kindly influence 
on the manners and tastes of our people, to enable them 
thus freely to gaze upon the master-works of the greatest 
artists of past times. 

However great the attractions of the interior, the 
beautiful walks and avenues, extending in nearly all 
directions round the Court, are sure to attract the gene- 
rality of visitors still more, and entice them to stroll 
away imder the trees, through the lime and beech 
avenues, and among the holly and yew plantations, losing 
themselves in their delightful maies. For three miles 
may you thus wander along lovely and picturesque walks^ 
or upon the fine terrace which skirta the banks of the 
lluimos for about half a mile, occasionally seating your- 
self under the shade of a lofty elm, or in an arbour fipom 
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which some fine view of the building is observed. Thus 
may we wander in deligbfe the live-long day, until the 
returning shadows of evening remind us of the approach- 
ing night, and of the home in the far-off city. And lo ! 
there is the steamer's bell, calling the passengers on 
board for its run down the river. We follow with the 
rest, and soon are on deck, and run down the beautiful 
Thames in the calm summer evening, the setting sun 
flooding the river, the trees, and the fields, with its 
golden light. Past Kingston, Thames Ditton, Richmond, 
Twickenham, Brentford, Kew, Chiswick, Hammersmith, 
Putney, Battersea, and Chelsea ; and now tho lights of 
London are in full view. We land at Westminster 
Bridge, and walk homewards, full of happy thought, and 
bearing on our memory many delightful impressions of 
our long day at Hampton. 8uch days as these, we be- 
lieve, have no small influence in drawing out the better 
part of our nature, and humanizing the entire character — 

" Pwning even into the purer mind 
With tranquil reatoration ; feeling, too, 
Of unremembered plea»ure ; such, perhaps. 
As have no slight or trivial influence 
On that best portion of a good man's life, 
His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love." 



CHEMISTRY FOR THE KITCHEN. 

SECOND ARTICLE. BREAD. 

Simple as the operation of making a loaf may be con- 
sidered, little as our good country housewives may ima- 
gine it to have to do with chemistry, it is, in reality, a 
strictly chemical operation, during which, the decompo- 
sition of certain substances, and the formation of others, of 
a totally different cliaracter takes place ; some of the solids 
of the flour being totally altered in their nature, spirituous 
vapours formed, and a gas generated in very consider- 
able quantity. In this as in all other operations there is 
a right and a wrong mode of procedure ; unfortunately we 
have adopted tho latter, and it can be proved by the most 
rigorous demonstration, that a loss occurs to the nation 
of upwards of j^:*! 1,000,000 sterling annually from the 
bad and wasteful plan followed in ordinary bread making; 
' and that, in addition, tho bread so produced is less 
i nutritious, and less wholesome than it might be made by 
methods more in accordance with chemical knowledge. 
Flour, tho basis of all kinds of bread, is an ex- 
ceedingly compound substance, consisting of starch, 
gluten, sugar, gum, and other substances. The more 
important of these, it will be desirable to examine some- 
what in detail. 

Siarch. This substance forms by far the largest part 
of all the various kinds of flour ; a rough idea of the 
quantity contained in the various grains used for food 
may be gathered from the following list, which gives 
the quantity of starch in 100 parts of the following 
substances : — 

In 100 of Oatmeal, 59 parts of starch. 

Barley meal 67 

Wheat flour 56 to 72 

Maizo 80 

I „ Carolina rice 85 

To the unassisted eye, starch, when pure, appears as a fine 
white powder; but when examined by the aid of a 
microscope, it is found to consist of romidish glistening 
grains, each of wldch is formed of layers, arranged like 
the coats of an onion, tlie outer b<>ing the thickest, and 
at the same time, (]uito insoluble in water. When 
heated to a temperature of 100^ to 180**, which is con- 
siderably below that of boiling water, the outer layers 
arc cracked by the heat, and the inner portion of each 
grain dissolves in the water, funning a thick gummy 
solution or jelly; the use of which, by laundresses, is 
too well known to need description. 

It is a point of considerable practical importance to 
bear in miod tho &ct, that the grains of starch are not 
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capable of being digested by man, unless they have been 
prcvioiusly cracked by heat ; and in the feeding of 
animals it lias been found, by repeated experiments, that 
the steaming or boiling of potatoes and other kinds of 
farinaceous or starchy food is, for the same reason, 
attended with a great increase of their nutritive pro- 
perties. 

iStarch is one of those vegetable substances which are 
readily altered in their nature by chemical causes ; boiling 
water, as already stated, changes its character entirely. 
If it is subjected to a greater degree of heat, until it 
becomes slightly browned, it is changed into a kind of 
gum, which is soluble in both cold and hot water, forming 
a gummy solution, which has not the jelly-like character 
of common starch. Thus prepared, it is called 
British gumj and is used in large quantities as a sub- 
stitute for gum arabic, in stiffening calicoes, muslins, and 
other goods. During the first stages of the growth of 
the seeds containing starch, or during their germination, 
it becomes converted into sugar, on which the young 
plant feeds. This change takes place during the process 
of nmlting; and it may be readily imitated by the chemist 
with pure starch, by boiling it for some hours with weak 
acid, which may be afterwards removed by chalk. The 
common kinds of brown sugar are largely adulterated 
with sugar prepared in this way from potatoo starch, and 
sago ; potatoe sugar is clammy, and does not possess the 
bright sparkling appearance of cane sugar, and its taste 
is slightly bitter and unpleasant. 

The value of starch as an ingredient in food is very 
great ; it may, in fact, be regarded as an almost necessary 
article of diet; it is one of the least irritating of aU 
substances, and when cooked is most readily digested ; 
but it does not contain all the substances requisite for 
supporting life, and, therefore, any article of food which 
consists chiefly of starch has a very low nourishing power 
if taken alone , but when other substances are added to 
supply that which is wanting in the starch, then the value 
of the latter is very great. Those races of men who feed 
exclusively on farinaceous food, such as rice or potatoes, 
are obliged to eat immense quantities, which might be 
greatly lessened if they could obtain even a very small 
supply of animal food. 

The substances known as sago, tapioca, and arrowroot, 
are nearly pure starch, and hence, alone they are unfitted 
for food, more especially for the diet of infants. 

Gluten is the name given to that ingredient of flour 
which gives to it, when wetted, its doughy and tenacious 
properties ; it may be readily prepared for examination 
by making a thick paste of wheaten flour, tying it up in 
a piece of coarse cloth, and kneading it under a stream of 
water until the starch is wasted away, when a sticky 
elastic substance remains, which is gluten. This sub- 
stance is similar, if not identical in properties, with the 
animal albumen, and fibrine, mentioned in our last 
article ; and the nutritive parts of the blood, and thence 
the no\irishment of the solids is chiefly derived from it, 
whilst the starch supplies the materials of the fat, and 
that portion of the blood which, being consumed in 
breatliing, produces animal warmth. Good food must, 
therefore, contain both substances ; but as the starch is 
usually in excess, the objiH:t of agricultui i nperations is 
to increase tho quantity of gluten, and o..i jnost highly 
cultivated grain contains much more than the iess artificial 
varieties. 

The remaining ingredients of flour do not require anj 
detailed description; wo may, therefore, pass on to the 
manufacture of bread. Flour, water, yeast, and salt, 
should be the only things contained in fermented bread ; 
but in London-made bread potatoes and alum are pretty 
constantly present. The addition of yeast to the dough 
causes the sugar and a portion of the starch to undergo 
fermentation, by which a quantity of gas is liberated, as 
in the ordinary fermentation of beer or wine ; from the 
tho tough character of the dough the gas cannot escape. 
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it, therefore, distends the dough with air buhblc*?, which 
increase its size, rendering the bread exceedingly li jht j 
as the flour of wheat contains more ghiten than that 
of any other grain, it yields a more tenacious dough, and, 
thersfore, forms the lightest as well as the most nutritious 
bread; during the rising or fermentation of the dough, 
a quantity of spirit is formed, which is driven off by the 
heat of the oven and escapes. Some years ago a patent 
was worked at an expense of about £20,000, the object of 
which was to collect this spirit, but the bread being 
baked in tins was not liked, and the speculation faih>d. 

The addition of potatoes to bread is unobjectionable, 
but the same remark does not apply to the alum, which 
is decidedly injurious to health ; the objects with which 
alum is used are to render the bread flrmer, less crumbly, 
to enable the loaves to be separated more readily, and, 
above all , to render the bread whiter ; so strong is the 
foolish preference of L(mdoners for white bread, that the 
bakers are constrained to use this injurious drug, as 
otherwise their best bread would be rejected as of in- 
ferior quality j whilst, unfortunately , its use enables the 
dishonest baker to employ damaged and inferior flour, 
and give to it the same degree of whiteness possessed by 
the best. The quantity of alum used varies from 20 to 
60 grains in the four pound loaf^ an amount quite sufii- 
cient to produce by its continued astringent action a 
very injurious effect on the digestive organs, and through 
them, upon the general health. 

Daring the last few years what is called unfermentcd 
bread has come into rather extensive use ; yeast is not 
employed in its preparation, the gas which renders it 
light being liberated from carbonate of soda by the 
action of muriatic acid, common salt being also formed 
at the same time. Unfermented bread possesses many 
advantages over the fermented kind ; it is exceedingly 
pure, containing, if the materials are rightly propor- 
tioned, nothing but flour, salt, and water ; not having 
been fermented, it keeps much hmger, neither turning 
moiddy or sour. It is cheaper, inasmuch as no part of 
the flour is destroyed by fermentation, and its flavour, 
when well made, is very superior. 

Dr. Pereira, in his treatise on food, gives the following 
proportions : — 

" A most delicious unfeTmente<l bre^d, equal in light- 
ness to any prepared by the fermented process, was made 
in my presence according to the following formula : — 

"Flour, lib. 

" Bi-carbonato of soda, 40 grains. 

" Cold water, half a pint> or as much as may be 
Buflicient. 

*' Muriatic acid of the shops, 50 minims or drops. 

'* Powered white sugar; a teaspoonful. 

intimately mix the soda and sugar with the flour in a 
large basin, with a wooden spoon ; then gradually add the 
water, with which the acid has been previously mixed, 
stirring constantly so as to form an intimate mixture 
very speedily ; divide in two loaves, and put into a quick 
oven immediately" 

The most complete treatise on the subject is a pam- 
phlet entitled "Instmctions for Making Unfermented 
Bread,"* and which is sold at a price less than the 
smallest current silver coin ; from this work, which is 
usually attributed to Dr. Darling, we beg to extract 
the following directions : — 

TO MAKK WHITR OR FLOUR BREAD. 

" Take of flour, dressed or household, 3Ibs. avoirdupois. 

" Bi-carbonatti of soda, in powder, 9 drachms, apothe- 
caries' weight. 

"Hydro-chloric (muriatic) acid, 11^ fluid drachms. 

" Water, about 25 fluid ounces." 

"to make brown or meal bread. 

" Take of wheat meal, 3 lbs. avoirdupois. 

" Bi-carbonato of soda, in powder, 10 drachms^ apothe- 
cariei' weight. 

• Londtm ; Taylor and Wn^»oii. 



" Hydro-chloric (muriatic) acid, 12} fluid drachms. 

" V/ater, about 28 fluid ounces. 

" First, mix the soda and the meal or flour as 
thoroughly as possible. This is best done by shaking the 
soda from a small sieve over the meal or flour with one 
hand, while they are stirred together with the other, and 
then passing the mixture once or twice through the 
sieve. Next, pour the acid into the water, and diffuse 
it perfectly, by stirring them well with a rod of glass or 
wood. Tlien, mix intimately the meal or flour and the 
water so i)repared as speedily as possible, using a wooden 
spoon or spatula for the purjiose. The dough, thus 
forme<l, will make two loaves somewhat larger than hnlf- 
quarterns. They should be put into a quick oven with- 
out loss cf time. This is most conveniently done in tins, 
or in iron or earthen pots or pans. The earthen 
desen-e the preference, as they yield a better bread than 
either the tin or the iron. Common flower-pots suit 
particularly well. Iron does better than tin. But the 
loaves may be made into a batch and baked iu the 
same way as fermented bread ; and, if a thin flat tile be 
placed between each loaf, the tendency to cohere, 
which however is not greater in this than iu other dough, 
will be obviated, and the bread will be in all respects 
equal, if not superior, to that baked even in earthen pans. 
Tiie dough may also be formed and baked like cottage 
loaves. The oven should be made hotter than for fer- 
mented bread. A portable one, such as that improperly 
called " American," where there is no other, and a com- 
mon fire, will answer the purposo. About an hour and 
a half will bo required for the baking. 

" The proportions of soda and acid are those which 
make common culinary salt, when united chemically. 
This union takes place as soon as heat is applied ; and 
then the carbonic acid, being set free in its state of gas, 
expands the dough, or raises it, so as to form bread. If 
either the soda or the acid be in excess, the bread will 
taste of the one or the other accordingly ; but it will not 
be on that account unwholesome. The salt so formed is 
sufiicient to flavour the bread for most palates; but if 
more be desired, the soda and acid may be somewhat in- 
creased, or a small portion of common salt may bo super- 
added, by dissolving it in the water before that is mixed 
with the acid. 

" The whole process of preparation for the oven need 
not exceed a quarter of an hour ; and any person capablo 
of onlinary attention may conduct it ; for, on a small 
scale, it is as simple and easy as the making of a common 
pudding, except, perhaps, Uiat accuracy in quantities is 
more important. The writer of this notice has seldom 
known a cook fail, even on her first trial, when carefully 
instructed. The only apparatus required, in addition to 
the usual kitchen furniture, is a graduated glass measure, 
to measure the acid ; a small set of apothecaries' weights, 
to weigh the soda ; a small sieve, and a wooden spatula. 
As just observed, accuracy in measuring and weighing is 
essential; but this requires no qualification beyond the 
most common attention." 

A point of great importance in the economy of bread- 
making is the absurd prejudice in favour of white bread, 
which is imagined by many persons to be better and 
more nutritious than the coarser brown kinds ; this is 
the reverse of the truth ; the meal used in making brown 
bread is more nutritious than an equal weight of flour 
from the same wheat; it also contains substances 
necessary for the growth of the body that are absent 
from the flour; this b particularly the case with the 
bone-making materials, and it is exceedingly probable 
that the vast number of cases of bad teeth among the 
English people, is owing to the extensive use of white 
bread. For infants, whose bonei are growing, or rather 
hardening rapidly, fine floor, and e8p«cially fine starch, 
such as arrowroot, &c., are exceedingly bad kinds of 
ft»od ; nisk.i and tops-and-bottom« ore injurious from 
cootiining butter, and having been fermented; henc^ 
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they are apt to ferment again and turn sour on the 
stomach. 

Perhaps the best kind of food for infants is baked house- 
hold, not fine flour, or still better, such a preparation as 
the following : — 

Three parts wheat flour and one part lett barley meal 
are to be well mixed, and placed in tins, lined with 
paper, in a slow oven for three hours ; if a baker's oven is 
employed, the time chosen should be between ten o'clock, 
A.M., and two o'clock, p.m., when it has cooled consi- 
■ derably, for the mixture should not be browned by the 
process, as it then acquires a pea flavour. 

As thus prepared, it keeps well without becoming sour 
or musty; it is r^dily prepared for children's use by 
boiling with water or milk, as may be requisite, and may 
be employed for puddings. 

Our space will not permit our pursuing the subject at 
greater length.; and we must refer those who want more 
extended information respecting the greater economy and 
wholesomeness of unfermentcd bread, to the exceeding 
valuable and moderate priced pamphlet that has been 
referred to. 

Wm. Bernharo. 



GLIMPSBS. 
Miss Brvumr, in one of her delightful novels, mentions 
a circumstance trival in itself, but which became deeply 
impressed on her memory. She was at the barrier 
outside Stockholm one winter's evening, awaiting the 
compulsory visit of the custom-house officer, who at 
length approached with his lantern. "He had a red 
nose, and appeared unhappy." She entered into con- 
versation with him, and found that he was married, and 
was the father of four children; he seemed sad, and 
sighed as he told the number of his family. Her heart 
softened towards the man, employed in his troublesome 
duty of ransacking travellers' luggage, to sec they carried 
nothing contraband. She felt for a piece of money, and 
thought of some gingerbread and a cheese, for the four 
children's supper ; but, while thus feeling and thinking, 
the gate-man opened the bar, and the carriage passed 
quicldy through the gateway. With an oppressed heart, 
and uncomfortable feelings, the traveller proceeded 
through the city, and saw in the white snow-flakes before 
her, as in a transparency, the frozen red nose and sad 
face of the custom-house officer. Everywhere it rose up 
before her, and she regretted, that through irresolution, 
she had not placed in his hajids some small testimonial 
of her kindliness. 

Who docs not remember passing a street comer, in 
the dusk of a raw December evening, and catching a 
glimpse of a frozen unhappy face, turned towards you, 
and rather gazing than asking for alms. You had before- 
hand perhaps made up your mind that begging was only 
the shift of idleness, and had steeled your heart against 
the professional appeals of beggars. You walk on, 
summoning up this conviction, and there rises before you 
the piteous face of that poor man standing at the corner 
you have just passed. You cannot banish it from your 
memory ; the man may have left wife and children at 
home, and there may be no firo in the grate, no food in 
the cupboard. Thus thinking, you reach your own com- 
fortable home, and the face still haunts you — you wish 
you had given him something ; but it is too late. Yon 
will never see that suiTering face again; it was only a 
glimpse. 

You are walking along the busy streets at noon-day, 
and amidst the thronging mass, you discern one face. It 
is only a glimpse ; and yet it instantly impresses itself on 
your mind. You cannot dismiss it ; the hce is con- 
stantly rising up before you. It may not have been 
entirely beautiful, yet there was a something in it which 
penetrated your hieing like an electric stroke. It was 
A flash of light which reached your heart. Thou^ only 



a face, that fsce was lit up by a soul, and the gleam of 
tliat soul has instantly penetrated yours. You cannot 
understand it ; and yet you feel the effect for days, it may 
be for years after. A remarkable case of this kind is 
thus recorded by Dr. Wiiislow : — 

Some years back there used to be pointed out in the 
streets of Glasgow, a man whose mind had become 
unsettled by a very strange circumstance. Wlicn a 
youth he had happened to pass a lady in a crowded 
thoroughfare — a lady whose extreme beauty, though 
dimmed by the intervention of a veil, and seen but for a 
moment, made an indelible impression on his mind. This 
lovely vision shot rapidly past him, and was in an instant 
lost in the common -place crowd through which it moved. 
He was so confounded by the tumult of his feehngs, that 
he could not pursue it; yet with a mind full of dis- 
tracting thoughts, the man slowly left the spot where he 
had remained for some minutes, as it wcre^ wonder- 
stricken ; and soon after, without being aware of what he 
wished, or what he was doing, found himself again at 
the place. He came to the very spot where he had stood 
when the lady passed, mused for some time about it, 
went to a little distance, and then came up as he had 
come when he met the exquisite object of his reverie — 
unconsciously deluding himself with the idea that this 
might recal her to the spot. Ho continued to traverse 
the place till the evening, when the streets became 
deserted. By-and-by he was left altogether alone. He 
then saw that all his fond efforts were in vain, and he left 
the silent, lonely street at midnight, with a soul as 
desolate as that gloomy terrace. For weeks together he 
was never off the streets. He wandered hither and thither 
throughout tlie town like a forlorn ghost. Ho often 
visited the place where he had first seen the object of his 
abstracted thoughts, considering that he had a better 
chance of seeing her there than anywhere else. He 
frequented every place of public amusement to which he 
could purchase admission ; and ho made a tour of all the 
churches of the town. All, alas ! was in vain. He 
never again placed his eyes on that angelic countenance. 
The course of his mind was stopped at a particular point. 
After this, he made no further progress in any intel- 
lectual attainment. He acquired no new ideas ; his soul 
stood still. He was like a clock stopped at a particular 
hour. He ever after wore a peculiarly long-backed, 
and high-necked coat, being the fashion of the year in 
which he beheld the lady. When this unfortunate 
person was last seen, ho was getting old, and seemed 
still more deranged than formerly. Every female whom 
he met in the street, especially if at all good-looking, he 
gazed at with an inquiring, anxious expression, and when 
she had passed, he usually stood still a few minutes and 
mused, with his eyes cast upon the ground. It was 
remarkable that ho gnzed most anxiously upon women 
whose age and figure most nearly resembled that of his 
unknown mistress at the time he had seen her — as if she 
could never grow old. He did not appear to make 
allowance for the years which had passed since his eyes 
met that vision. This was part of his madness. Strange 
power of love! — incomprehensible mechanism of the 
human heart! And such was the power of a single 
glimpse. 

To carry our idea a little in another direction — ^wliaft 
is our ez|>erienco of life, even the oldest of us, but a 
glimpse ? Time is a mere speck in the ocean of eternity ; 
and how small a portion of that time does the life of a 
human being occupy ! More than a thousand years ago, 
in one of our old Saxon wittenagcmotes, or parlia- 
ments, the chief of the warriors, who mut also have been 
no mean orator, thus delivered himself an the question 
of whether the nation should accept the new religion, 
Christianity, or not : — " Thou mayest recollect, oh king, 
a thing which sometimes happens in the days of winter, 
when thou art seated at table with thy eldermen and thy 
thanes, when a good fire is blazing^ vshea it is warm in 
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tbj ball, 1mt rains, suai[!<, nnd !>t.<rri>!< nrc iritli<iut. Then 
mes B little bird, and dnrls ncmns (lie Imll, flying 
le door rniil nut at tlie tilliL'r; tlic iiiHlaiit of llio trai 
reet to him, fur Iheii he fifl iii.'ilhiT nuD niir hurricanr' ; 
it ttiat instDnlUEhnrt; Ihi'binI iSKniii- in tliv In-itikliiit^ 

an eyp; niid fiMni winter he pa-i^M fiirth tn the wjiiti 
^■Bio. Such to inc seunw rhe lite of iiii-n ou this partli 
■uch itj momentary course compari'd irith thu length of 
UmD that prrreilcs and follnn-s it. Tliat ctiTnity is darh 
•nd comfortlees to us; (ormenlitis as by tl<i> impoii. 
■ibiliCf of comprehending it. If, llien, thi:i urw doctrini: 
an teach us anything respecting il, it is lit that it< 
ihoultl follow it." 

'o our appri'honsion, there is notiiing more atriliinn 
in all Jeremj l^ytur's writings than this beautiful anil, 
apposite simile iif the nlil Saxon warrior. Wu find ttie 
extract in Thierry's actniinible " History of tlie Norrnai 
Conquest, &nd it is the uulf glimpse we obtain of tlii: 
Ine L-haracter. Infinitely lillle is that which he linows, 
IS compared with that wjiii-h muat erer remain nnluiowii 

Even our deepest insight into things is hut a glimpse. 
The great domuti of kaowlt-dgc may be compared to s 
•Ties of endless avennes, into only a few of which wt 
re enabled to penetrate a very short •ray. but the end of 
which no man can reach. One is cnableil to jienelrate a 
little fuHher tlian aiiollier, and tn obtain giiiiip»c4 of 

gs which other men cannot nee ; but even in the ciu 
of the wisest, how infinitely tittle is that whirh he know! 
■s compared with tliat whiuh muat ever remain unknown 



ON MDSICU, TASTE. 

In the north of England, musical taste is much more 
widely difTosed tlian in tho sonth. In tliu denwly 

lied manubeluring distriets of Vork»hire, Lancash* 
and Derby.ihirc, music is cultiralcd among the working 
classM l» an extent unparalleled iu any otlier part of the 
kingdom. 

Almost ever)- town has ils choral sodety, supiMirtoi hj 
tho amatcnrs of the pUce and its neij;hb»urli<iod, where 
the sacred works of Ilnmlel and the more modern 
masters are performed, with prctision and cffert, by a 
.1 and instrumental orchesin, consisting of mecliani<?s 
work-pcnph^; and every lilhige church lias ils 
sional oratorio, where a well-diosen and well- 
performed aeleelinu of iiicred music is listened to by 
cent and atteiitire audicocp, of the soine rlass as the 
performers, mingled wiih Ihetr employer* oud their 
families. Hence Ihu pmclii:D of this mii«c is an oriti- 
nary domestic and social recreation onuing the working 
dosses of thcsu districts, and its hidueiu'e is. of the moit 
salutary kind. In Mime of the more niral portions of 
tho manufacturing dialriels ol' Lancashire, we have often 
listened to the Toices uf lillhi bands of hajipy ehildrcn, 
who. white returning home after the labours of the day 
over, were sin|;iiiq psalms and hymns tu tunes learned 
at tho Kntiouid or Kuiiday aclioohi. 

The Lancashire chorus-singers have long enjoyed an 

extended rcpulalion. In other paHs of tho kingdom, far 

k-ss aptitude is shimii among the working classes. The 

ainging in tho churelies is, for the most purl, of the 

lowest order. Iu many parisliea cimdilenible |iuins liaie, 

of hite, been taken in order tu impnno the psaliiiixly, but 

~~i corTes)Kmding uffi'Ct has been produced. In tlu- 

riculturut districts of the snulli of Kngland, no songs 

I! heard lightening the daily toil of the labourer, and 

e very plough-lHiy can hiirdly raise a wliistle. It is 

impossible to ariimnt for Ihis; but the fact will be 

■cliuowhilged by all wlio liuvu bad tho oppurtnuity of 

obscrralioii. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF POPULAR PROVERBS. 
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"Wkli,,I did not particularly wantit; bul then it was 
so my cheap, and it is sure to he useful at some tin 
another, j-ou know, my dear," said Mrs. Willian 
her demurring husband, tu whom she was displaying a 
" real bargain," in the shape of a piece of print which sh 
had just bought at a shop — we beg pardon, an est) 
bUshment, where there was then in the course of pel 
petralion one of llio most " awful sarrificesor property" 
that was ever known to have taken place in the drapery, 
or, iniletil, in any other line. 

" Sure tn be useful, I know ? I don't know nolhin' of 
tlie sort, Mr*. WiUiams," said the worthy man tli 
appealed to, who waa a cheesemonger, with a goodish n 
of business, and a little money in the bank, which wou 
have been something quite considenble, but that he [lad 
a wife so addicted to buying bargaiai, that Ills house w 
a perfect emporium of niiscellaneous goodit, in whh 
was invested capital tu an unknown amount, only there 
was no chanco of its ever being realized. 

Now, Joe Williams, as ho was familiarly called, i 
one of the old school, a sjiccimen of a generation nn 
^1. He wore a snulf-uoloureil enat, which was ai 



fiin. 



s, gn-y. 



ribbed stocking*, and square-toed shoes of ll 

tion of build cjdlcd "high-lows;" and he was never, •/} 

any chance, seen without an apron, eieept on Sundays. 

'' was a mystery to everybody how Joe Williams 

to marry his present wife, who was rather a jaunty, 

gay sort of a body, very different to tho first Mrs. W. ; 

she, dear soul, had es^ewcd silks and satin*, and m 

bought any thing she had not an inimedialc u»e for 

bo sure, in her time, people were not so much in tho 

habit of ruining themselves for tho good of the (lublic, by 

ing tldngs under prime cost, and of making " tn 

idous sacrifices ;" the spirit of philanthropy had m 

n n'oelied this stage of dcreloiiment, so that she wi 

. cxiHucd to saeh temptations in the bargain way i 

her successor, although, bad she b^vn so, iIiitc isliti 

diiubi tiint she would have withstood them, for she, like 

her careful husband, was a devout believer in the oracular 

sayings of that mysterious personage, " Poor Richard," 

and deemed that no single one of them contained sueh a 



IS that w 



licbn 



At a cheap pennyworth, pause awhile." 

During her management of the worthy cheefemonger'i 

houselHild it was thus that bis banking-book exhibited that 

very satisfactory njipearance, a balance on the credit ride ; 

and, dp to the time of her death, this balance continued 

~ ' rrease, and Joe Williams began to be looked upon 

1 warini»h man." He bad bouglit the house in which 

111, and refused ■evi'rul tempting nflers of "adra 

tngeims investment of capital," and was looking roui 

imetbing bafe and ceriain, when, raddenly, the 



i| he II 



ited his 



those things " more precious than gold, yea, than much 
.!0ld"— broke; a tit of aiKipleiy carried off his 
careful uife, and ho was loft a disconsolate widower, a 
lonely, cliihllcss man, without a soul to care fiir him ; 
fur although many professed to do so, yet he knew, or 

lit he knew, that their kindness and onniniisention 

..lere pretenee, uml lliat his money, and not him 

was the real object of their regard. Oii ! what a desolate 
lid gloimiy placD was that little parlour at the back of 
the shop. Dreary, indeni, was the house all oier; -' 
truly a grief-stricken man was its master. It was 

T tluit some one should be fiiund who cmild un 
take the honsebnld duties and responsihitities ; and a 
middle-aged individual, who claimed to be distantly 
related to the deceased, and professed to ailniirc ex 
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lively ber frugal habits and modes of domestic manage- 
mentj was cboseiij and dul? installed as housekeeper, 
which title she exchanged tor that of wife, shortly after 
the expiration of the term prcsmbcd by society, as that 
of monming for the nearest and dearest of earthly con- 
nections. 

It was not until after her marriage that Mrs. Williams, 
No. 2, began to display those expensive tastes and habits, 
which were inherent in her nature, and which, as they 
gradually developed themselves, drove her husband to the 
verge of madness ; he, good man, had flattered himself 
with the hope of living, by-and-by, in a snug little house 
which he meant to build at the outskirts of the town, on 
a piece of land he had partly agreed to purchase, there 
to enjoy the otium cum dignitate of a retired tradesman ; 
he haid calculated that a few more years of careful man- 
agement and close attention to business would enable 
him to do this ; and great, indeed, was his dismay and 
disappointment, when his new wife, to whom, before 
marriage, he had detailed his plans, and from whom he 
had received such warm assurances of pretended 
sympathy and congeniality of views and sentiments; 
when she^ we say, gave him to understand that " she 
was not going to be always poking at home, with nobody 
to sec or to speak to ; that she must go out sometimes, 
and have company sometimes, and dress in silks and 
satins as other people in their station of life did; and 
keep a servant, too, and make what purchases she 
thought necessary, without consulting him upon every 
trifling matter, as if she were a child, or had not the 
right use of her seventeen senses." Mr. Williams was 
rather fired at this phrase, which is, and always has been 
to us, a most inexplicable one. We never could make 
out the mystery of these twelve supernumerary senses ; 
this, however, is only by the way and so Mrs. Williams 
did go out, and ^d have company at home, and did dress 
as other people dressed, and kept a servant, and made 
what purchases she pleased, although, it must be con- 
fessed, not without consulting her husband, whose advice 
she invariably asked, only, it was after the purchase was 
made, and with regard to its ultimate use, about which 
she was generally undecided ; certain, as she might be, 
and, indeed, always was, that it would be useful one day 
or another. 

So years passed on, and Joe Williams beheld his house 
grow more crowded, and year by year, saw those 
hard-earned savings in which he had founded his hopes 
of a future independence, in the process of conversion 
into eight-day clocks, and four-post bedrteads, and 
dinner and tea services, and sheets and blankets, and 
table-cloths, rolls of silk and pieces of Irish linens, and 
every description of manufactured goods that wero ever 
sold at a price "ridiculously low" by auctioneers or private 
contract. 

The buying of " bargains " was, in fact, the great end 
and aim of Airs. Williams's existence ; no tradesman ever 
sold off his stock at 25 p«r cent, under prime cost, but 
she became the lucky possessor of a portion of it ; no 
tremendous sacrifice was ever made in the town where 
•he lived, but she participated in its benefits; the 
auctioneers all knew her well, and took care that she 
had a comfortable seat and a catalogue, and a good look 
at the lots, which they successively knocked down, or 
rath<T " gave away " to the public, for the benefit of 
landlords and creditors, as the case might bo ; and the 
litfle colloquy with which wo began this sketch, was 
similar in style and character to hundreds of others 
which had takrn taken place on the like occasions. 

'* Sure to Ik; useful ?" again said the naturally irri- 
tated husband, dwelling on the si*ntence, as if he felt 
a gloomy satisfaction in questioning and contnulicting it. 
" Sure to be uM^ful ? Yes, so vou said of the half- 
dozen warming-pans, and the kitchen range, and the 
reaping-hooks, you bought last week at the ironmonger's 
sale; so you said of that lot of twenty muff-bozei. 



and other trumpery that you sent home from thA 
hardwareman's, who was clearing out his atock tha 
week before ; and so you said of all the drapery, and 
hosiery, and haberdashery, and furniture, new and secoad- 
hand, that has come into the house since that unfortunate 
day when — " Here the good man prudently checked him- 
self, and Mrs. Williams, who saw that his thoughts ware 
turning into a channel from which it would be well to 
divert them, if possible, took advantage of the power 
to say, in a tone which savoured somewhat of aelf- 
crimination — 

"Well, my dear, perhaps I have been at timet a 
little too free in my orders and purchases ; but, indeed, 
it was with a view to your interest, which is the same 
as my own. You know, Joe, that if you wait until you 
want things, and have to buy them in a hurry, you must 
give an exorbitant price for them. Now, here I laid up a 
stock of articles, which must be required in the course of 
years, and have, by looking about me a little, and watch- 
ing for chances, got them for a mere song; why they 
could be sold any day for more than they cost." 

Joe shook his head incredulously, and muttered 
something about "dead stock." He was considerably 
mortified, however, and allowed his wife to proceed in 
her defence of the prospective system, which, being 
determined to improve the opportunity, she did to this 
effect — 

" It was all very well to say, ' let tho morrow provide 
for itself;' this was to guard people against being too 
anxious about worldly affairs, and must be understood in 
a limited sense, and so with several injunctions of the 
same character. And as to Poor Ridiard, whose sayings 
you are so fond of, no doubt he was a very good sort of 
a man, but not at all prosperous in life ; he was not rich, 
too, nor well-to-do. Richard, but pooTt you will notice, 
and therefore not likely to have had much y^orldijf 
wisdom, at all events, or he would not have been so." 

" Oh, don't teU me that, Airs. Williams; don't tell 
me that!" here interrupted her husband, scandalized at 
hearing his great oracle thus depreciated. " No worldlj 
wisdom, say you ? Listen to this — ' Buy what thou hast 
no need of, and ere long thou shalt sell thy necessaries." 

" Yes, yes, there may be some truth in that," con- 
tinued the lady ; " there may be some truth in that ; but 
it does not apply to me at all ; for I only buy what I 
have, or what is the same thing, shall have need of 
some day." 

Joe again shook his head, and feeling thai it was of 
no use to re-argue that point, contented himself with 
merely repeating another of the sayings of his favourite 
authority, which he did in the tone of one uttering 
a prophecy : " Ah," said he, with a deep sigh, " * Many 
have been ruined by buying cheap pennyworths.' " 
Which saying he followed up with the admonition, " ' It 
is foolish to lay out money on purchase of repentance.' " 

It is not, however, necessary for us to follow out this 
matrimonial dialogue to its termination; suffice it, that 
the husband was silenced by the wife's superior powers 
of argument, although not convinced thereby of her 
discretion, and tliat she went off in triumph to make 
a second inspection of the bankrupt-stock of a great 
Manchester firm that had btely fiuled in consequence of 
the n>peal of the Navigation Laws — that is, if the bills 
were to be believed ; which said stock was now travelling 
all over the country, and being " given away" in assorted 
parcels to the inhabitants of nearly every considerabla 
town and city. 

For the more ready distribution of this particular lot 
of " truly serviceable goods, unequalled for strength, 
fineness of texture, brightness and durability of colour, 
and beauty of pattern and design," which was intended 
for the benefit of the good people of Hamchat, a large, 
unoccupied shop was taken, for " a short period only,' 
and upon every one of its numerous panes of glass thwe 
was stuck comer-wise, so that naden had to giva tbair 
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necks an awkward and unnatural twist to peruse them, 
small bills, wherein were set forth the manifold advan- 
tages of buying, there and then, as much sheeting, shirt- 
ing, toweling, print i<, and other eotton and woollen 
manufactures, as would lu^it a life's-time, and longer than 
that ; while two young gentlemen, outside the door^ were 
industriously poking bills into the hands of all passers-by 
who would receive them^ and six others were parading 
the townj "done up in boards," whereon were ])asted 
immense "posters," with the words, "Awful Sacri- 
fice — Goods civex Away at No. 92 — Make haste ! 
OR YOU WILL BE TOO Late!" in letters several inches 
in length, attracted the eyes of all and sundry bargain- 
hunters upon the qui vice. 

" This, mem, is an article worth your attention — fast 
colours, I can warrant ; Hoyle never turned out such a 
piece of goods; look at the texture, mem, it is as fine as 
a gossamer web ; rub your hands along it, no silk can be 
softer : durable ? strong as huckaback ; never wear out. 
We have only two pieces left, mem, and the price is — 
merely nominal. Take one ? — why not the two ? you are 
tlurowing away a chance which can never occur again; 
take the two ? thank you, mem. What is the next 
article ? anything in diapers can I show you ? Delaines ? 
here is a sweet tiling; patterns quite new; cheaper than 
a print, and as handsome as any thing you could possibly 
wear : two dresses ? — say six ; sure to be always in 
fashion; worn by the Queen, quite a royal pattern ! four; 
thank you; where to be sent? Good day, mem; James, 

take this parcel to ." And so the glib tongue ran 

on, and the bankrupt-stock went off; and the bargain 
mania spread like an epidemic through the town of 
Uamchat. 

Many a tradesman saw the really money, which should 
have gone towards liquidating his long standing account, 
pass into the hands of these strangers; many a poor 
family had less of food than was required ifor their natural 
wants, because their parent's weekly earnings were 
wholly, or partly, spent in the purchase of " bargains," 
oy the mother, whoso smart new shawl, or showy gown- 
piece, made but poor amends for the short commons at 
borne. Every one confessed that these articles, especially 
ihoso of dress, sold at the regular shops, were so cheap, 
that it was a mystery how they could be made for the 
money ; every one knew that it was a struggling time for 
tradespeople in general, and particularly for those who 
were disposed to be upright and honest in their dealings ; 
every one confessed that neighbours should assist each 
other, and yet scarcely any one could resist the tempta- 
tion of purchasing what they did, and, in many instances, 
what they did not want, of strangers who were here 
to-day, and gone to-morrow, and did nothing towards 
bearing the burdens of local taxation, and the like, if 
^fl^ered to them as bankrupt-stock, with a great flourish 
of puifei7, and an immense expenditure of words, which 
none but the weak-minded and credulous believed, 
although all listened to them, and many admired and ap- 
plauded the cleverness and address of those who invented 
them. Surely this indicates a very bad state of public 
morality. Without placing the question upon the very 
narrow basis of self-interest, we would ask our readers 
"at a great pennyworth" to ** pause av^hile,"* and 
inquire whether they are not contributing to uphold a 
system of falsc*hood mxH trickery, and deceit, when they 
make a purchase at a " noted cheap shop," or of itine- 
rant salesmen, who profess to give things away, pro bono 
publico. There is more deep wisdom in the popular 
]iroverh, which wc are attempting to illustrate, than is 
generally imagined ; its meaning closely approximates to 
that great golden rule of life — " Do unto others as you 
would have others do unto you" You are enjoined 
to "pause" at "fl great pennyworth," not merely to 
consider whether you have a use for the article, and 
can aflbrd its purchase; not merely to examine 
whether it be really worth the price asked; but also. 



and first, to inquire whether in buying it, you are 
doing that which is right towards God and your 
neighbours; whether, as far as it lies in your power, 
you arc discountenancing fraud and upholding honesty ; 
whether, in short, you are doing as you would be 
done by, and striving to raise the stand^urd of morality 
amongst them around you ? This is one of the most im- 
portant duties which you owe to society, and to its 
neglect may, in a great measure, be attributed the pre- 
valence of that fraudulent and dishonest mode of trans- 
acting business, of which you have such frequent causes 
to complain. With such considerations as these, how- 
ever, Mrs. Williams had nothing whatever to do; of high 
duties and responsibilities she never thought; and in all 
the cherished maxims of Poor Richard and her husband, 
saw only the wisdom of worldliness and self-interest. 
And yet they, like most popular proverbs, are but "street 
echoes," as George Dawson has it, of t^e utterances of 
divine inspirations, those sayings of the Jewish sages and 
prophets, which come sounding tlurough the lapse of 
vanished ages, and are, alas, but fiuntly heard, and little 
heeded, amid the din and turmoil of this striving and 
struggling existence of ours. So Mrs. Williams went on 
in her career of extravagance and bargain-buying ; and 
Mr. Williams grumbled and quoted Poor Richard to no 
purpose, and, instead of retiring upon an independence, 
he has been obliged to compound with his creditors, and 
to sell off that immense stock of Bui)emumerary goods 
which his wife spent a little fortune in getting together ; 
and which fetched scarcely a fourth of what they cost, 
for it was discovered by the keen eyes of those who came 
to purchase, that the goods were mostly damaged ones, 
having been so when first bought, or having become so 
in the keeping until they came into use ; and many a 
bidder for a lot, as he passed the article to his neighbours 
and pointed out the defects, said, "Ah! a cheap penny- 



worth — PAUSE AWHILE. 
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NOTES BY AN ENGLISHMAN IN IRELAND. 

The purest remains of the ancient Celtic language extant 
is the Irish dialect ; and this fact sufficiently attests the 
origin of this most interesting, calumniated, and oppressed 
people. They are descended from a very early and 
civilized race; to confirm this statement, it is hardly 
necessary to resort to authentic records and historical 
documents. Traditions, superstitions, language, and cus- 
toms derived from a remote period, and acknowledged 
by all classes of the people, are better testimony than 
written records that may be corrupted and lost. 

Can any repository be safer than that kept in the 
bosoms of an entire race ?^-oral communications care- 
fully and jealously transmitted to posterity, whispered 
into the ear of childhood, and regarded as a sacred and 
distinguishing deposit. 

To the Phoenicians and the Greeks Ireland was known, 
if not earlier, at least, more intimately than Britain ; 
there is not one allusion to Britain in the poem of the 
Argonautics, supposed to have been written 500 years 
before the Christian era; yet, in tins ancient document, 
lerene is mentioned, and in the record of Himilco's* 
voyage to our seas, whilst the characteristic features 
of the Sacred Isle are dwelt upon with some minuteness, 
a single line alone is allotted to the mere geographical 
statement that in the neighbourhood of lerene the isle 
of the Albiones lies ; therefore, whatever be the fallen 
state of Ireland at this moment, it enjoyed priority of 
reputation. 

But why turn to crumbling and mutilated documents 
when we have living evidence, written not on parchment, 
but on the hearts, minds, the whole character of a 
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people. National character is more convincing evidence 
than any testimony written or spoken. Theirs is the 
warm, impassioned, temperament of the south ; the 
very language of the original Irish intimates their descent 
from some of the earliest civilized oriental nations ; its 
idioms are different from all the languages of Europe. 
It is extremely copious, especially on any subject con- 
nected with the passions ; it abounds in metaphor, and 
is admirably adapted to poetry ; no tongue can better 
suit the purpose of the orator who seeks to accomplish 
hb end by impressing an assembly ; hence the eloquence 
of the Irishmen, and, perhaps, also that contempt of 
preeition for which he is also noted. 

How readily he applies the terms of endearment, how 
easily he may be won with his warm affections ; but then, 
his resentment is sudden and reckless, so that he cannot 
be injured and insulted with impunity. * Acute, generous, 
and ardent, what might he not achieve with stability ? 

The sufferings of this people have made them patient 
and compassionate; they are a loving, devoted, pious 
race; impulsive, imaginative, and naturally open and 
unsuspecting, though they are accused of deceit ; and, if 
with some show of truth, be it remembered how long 
they were placed in those circumstances which rendered 
prevarication natural, a sort of self-defence; we allude 
more particularly to that remoter period, that period 
when antipathy existed between the Anglo- Hibernian and 
the native Irishman, with whose bards and music the 
former had no sympathy, and for whose manners and 
customs they openly expressed the utmost aversion. 

At this unhappy period those seeds of discord were 
sown that have ever since divided and distracted this 
land; the two races naturally disliked and distrusted 
each other; with this difference, that the Irishmen, upon 
principle, became faithless to the English adventurers 
who had displaced their lords, and treated their attached 
dependents with insolence and contempt ; hence, strangers 
and superficial observers considered treachery natural to 
their characters; but there is no instance on record in 
which a clan wot divided againtt itself I 

This " want of faith " of which they have been accused, 
is, after all, but a spurious branch ingrafted during that 
cruel period of bloodshed, when poets and people, de- 
prived of their own native chiefs, were hated and perse- 
cuted by the English; and let those who made them 
aliens in the land of their fathers recollect that oppression 
and wrong engender deceit. A copquercd people have 
generally assumed a veil or mask of some sort; crushed 
pride has many wounds to hide, and the Irish are 
intensely proud. 

The rights of hospitality among the native Irish, as 
among all Celtic tribes and ancient nations, are deemed 
sacred. The stranger is always treated with the utmost 
attention and respect, with that flower of courtesy 
and genuine politeness which certain circles of society 
flatter themselves is thoroughly their own. It is not 
always thus with the Anglo-Irish, who differs more from 
the native Irish than he docs from the English; his 
character is complex, for though proud of being an 
Irishman, he is prejudiced against the aborigines of his 
country. 

Strangers to that clownish stupidity which distinguishes 
the peasantry of most other countries, the Irish are ready 
and inquisitive; they delight in legendary talcs; those of 
their ancient bards and scnachies had a marked influence 
on the national character; though conquered and insulted, 
it preserved them from total mental apathy. However 
extravagant many of their stories may be, they are not 
altogether useless ; they convey the mind back into the 
past, or forward into the future ; they furnish the intellect 
with ideas, they keep the imagination alive ; and, certainly, 
the most inoffensive gaiety is that which is purely 
imaginative. 

Strong in local attachments, they never forget the 
hour of their early years ; they can never )l>e lo plunged 



in misery and vice but that their hearts wiU leap at a 
simple strain which recals the valley in which they 
first began to live, and love, and joke. 

Through what wretchedness this most singular and 
remarkable people liave lived, yet hoping on and hoping 
ever, hoping against hope ; for one distinguishing feature 
of their natural character is, its elasticity, its beautiful, 
heaven-guarded elasticity. 

Show us a nation whose lower orders possess tlu* 
courtesy, the sentiment, and tact of the Irish peasant 
and working or idle class; beings driven by famine and 
destitution into crime, prove not the depravity of the 
class or race to which they belong ; they merely indicate 
neglect, oppression ; may be, fur off wrong and in- 
justice, high up amongst rulers and legislators ; of this 
we are not now speaking. 

From the highest to the lowest the Irish hsve the 
instant, the intuitive comprehension, the ready word, 
accompanied by the eloquent, sympathetic look, that, 
though scoffers deride, is a real comfort to the suffering, 
and which serves to alleviate the inevitable dissonance 
of human life. Since this subtle gift of sympathy belongs so 
peculiarly to this people, unless inherited, whence springs 
it? They learned it not amidst the poverty and pri- 
vation with which, alas, they are too familiar ; nothing 
so desirable was ever bom beneath that blighting shadow. 

The greater resources and energy of life, developed on 
our side of the Channel, seem to draw the vital stream 
from this — seem to sap the foundations of its existence 
— seem to go hand in hand with its gradual decay and 
destruction. Apparently, no even balance can be struck 
between the sister bles ; as one ascends and prospers, the 
other descends and languishes. 

As wealth accumulates in England, in Ireland property 
runs to seed, and men die of famine and destitution. 
Employment must needs fail where there is a lack of 
capital ; and that there should be this destructive went 
of capital here indicates a defective circulation in the 
body politic; but, leaving this question to legislators, 
we gladly turn to the more pleasing consideration of the 
Irish character, to which, too often, the English are 
unjust. 

There is a sad want of sympathy between our com- 
mercial and this agricultural and grazing country, inso- 
much, that beautiftd Erin, with all her capabilities, has 
been overlooked in many points of vital import to both 
countries. 

• Wealth may accumulate, and men decay. Were Ireland, 
which she might have been, as flourishing an agricultural 
country as England is a commercial one, the strength 
of QreeX Britain and Ireland had been tliat of twin 
giants. 

The prejudices and intolerance of one party, and the 
indignation and rash impetuosity of the other, have only 
served to deepen the strong political gulph that separates 
the sister isles. 

Not the deepest reverses to which humanity is liable 
can dim the lustre or subjugate the strength of character 
of an elevated temper of mind. The Irish have their 
share of this fine, elastic temperament ; they are of a 
metal that will admit the highest polish, and carry a very 
sharp edge. 

Not by ignorant abuse and detraction is the character 
of any tribe, individual, or nation to be raised, or its 
condition ameliorated, but by exercising that discerning 
quality which knows how to separate tlue wheat from the 
chaff, and which, in recognmng, draws forth and 
strengthens the good. — Blackwood. 



The feet of years fall noiseless; we heed, we note 
them not, till tracking the same course we passed long 
since, we are startled to find how deep the impression 
they leave behind. To revisit the scenes of our youth is 
to commune with the ghost of ourselves. 
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THE OASIS IN THE DESERT. 

What is life? We do not seek the definition of the 
lexicographer ; he would f|:ive us the letter and not tlie 
spirit, and leave us as wise as ever. We do not ask the 
philosopher ; ho would lecture upon what life might be 
and what it is not. We do not appeal to eager youth ; he 
would describe to us his own bright visions, and not actual 
existence. But we inquire of you — you to whom expe- 
rience has unrolled "the ample scroll rich with the spoils 
of time," what is your definition of life? At once a 
multitude of weary hearts reply* " Life is a wildemtrss, a 
dreary desolate way. Every succeeding step leads us 
over the ruins of some once cherished hope. Flowers 
clustered thickly round our path nt the outset of the 
journey, but gradually their number d 'creased and their 
fragrance diminished ; we have long since lost sight of 
them altogether. Our road is cheerless indeed; how 
different from the glad way we had pictured in the morn- 
ing of youth I" Such is, alas, the exclamation of many 
a disappointed heart. It is useless to tell them they are 
mistaken^ they sadly point to the thorns around their 
feet and the withered hopes behind them. It is no 
longer possible to delude them with the idea that the 
future may be different from tlu; past, experience has 
taught them better. Tliey shake the head mournfully, 
and heavy tears stream from their wearv eves. We 
desist from the vain endeavour; men are rarely convinced 
against their will ; we will go so far as to agree ^-ith 
them that life \» dreary as a wilderness, but we will also 
bid them remember (hat it resembles the desert in more 
than one particular. The path may be cheerless and 
the journey wearisome, the sun may shine with painful 
intensity, and the blasting simoom sweep over it ; but 
every desert has swne resting-places; there blooms 
some verdurous oasis in every waste. There the aching 
eye is glaildencd by the refrcsliing sight of grass and 
foliage ; there the parched lip is moistened by tl^e purest 
and sweetest of s])rings, the weary limbs rest ujion a 
couch of moss ; the fevered brow is overshadowe<l by far- 
spreading branches, while the soft murmur of falling 
water and the gentle sigliing of the breeze among the 
leaves lull the tired spirit to repose. Blessird, thrice 
blessed oasis of the desert ! — what traveller ever forgot 
thy hos))itable welcome ? And has not your wilderness, 
oh, weary heart, some oasis which you ungratefully 
forget. The destiny of the most wretched among us is 
not wholly dark. Unfortunately it is the miserable 
custom of mankind to sorrow for what they have not, 
instead of rejoicing for what they have. The most luxu- 
rious couch could not give repose to the Sybarite, one 
rumpled rose-leaf banished sleep from his eyes. And 
so it is with us all. What are the blessings around us 
compared to those brighter joys our souls desire ! ** When 
one has not whjit one loves, one n)ust love what one 
has !" says the sapient Frenchman. This philosophical 
maxim is laughed to 8ct)m by the multitude. What we 
"have" is insignificant, the oases are forgotten, we only 
see the dreariness around us and sigh for what " might 
have been." ^Tho great hero of modem times, when, in 
the days of youthful ambition, he found himself repulsed 
before the walls of Acre, exclaimed, with heart-anguish, 
as he thought of the glorious career which that obstacle 
withheld from him, " I have missed my destiny !" And 
Btill, perhaps, through all his brilliant future life, not- 
withstanding his countless conquests, and his unparalleled 
power, still he looked back with regret on those unrealized 
early dreams, and sighed for the destiny lie had nussed. 
And we can sympathize with him 1 We all of us know, 
more or loss, how bitter is the dissipation of youthful 
yisions. Wo can all of us recal some bright hours whof:e 
memory renders dim the happiness the present or the 
fiiture can bestow. We can all of us exclaim with the 
poet, 
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" Oh death in li£e I the days that are no more." 



But we seem to be arguing against ourselves ! It is 
not our object to foster the " divine despair " of the 
disappointed ; we would rather, while we admit the 
dreariness of their path, remind them of those blooming 
oases which relieve it. Each of you who hear oiur words 
be candid now, place your hand upon your heart, 
(although they do say that when a man lays his hand 
ufKin his heart, he never means what he is saying), be 
candid now — doea no green spot refresh your desert way, 
while memory recals to you that summer's evening when 
for the first time your voice dared to give utterance to 
" the dear thoughts that lived in the core of your breast, 
that lived and were loved as the pulse of your life" and 
when first the whisper of your companion resj)onde<l to 
these feelings, when you recal the years of joy rendered 
doubly joyous, and sorrows, solaced by the sympathy of 
that sweet companionship, does not a blush of shame 
tinge your cheek when you think that you have called life 
a desert ? ITappy, thrice happy, are those favoured ones 
whose oasis of refreshment is found in their own home. 

What is your grief, weary one, whoso deep sigh forms 
a bitter comment on our words ? It needs not the pen 
in thy hand, or the pallor of thy cheek, to tell us thou 
art a votary of the muse ; we read it long since in the 
joyous depth of thy spiritual eyes — yes, joyous notwith- 
standing the sighs which rend thy breast. WHiat is thy 
grief ? Thou art solitary and unknown ; fame has never 
whispered a syllabic of thy name; love has never tlirown 
her glorious shadow upon thy path. " I must write," 
sayst thou, " I must write, even though (as poor Keats 
said) my imread verses were destroyed as soon as 
written." Yes, thou must write, the s]iirit is in thee, 
and will come out. And dost thou think that we will 
pity thee ? Thou art indeed mistaken ; thy lot is 
rather an object of envy. Hast thou forgotten the 
oasis of thy wilderness. Say, wouldst thou relinquish 
those hours of ecstacv when the ideal would reveal itself 

w 

to thy enraptured sight, where high thoughts and joyous 
emotions thrill thy soul, and this world with its sordid 
pleasure*, and selfish tears, is wholly effaced from thy 
reirolh'ction. Wouldst thou exi.'hange those blissfid 
moments for years of ordinary life ? Ungrateful, how 
dost thou dare (X)mplain of the weariness of thy lot. 

There are other mourners whose heavier sorrows claim 
our deep sympathy, the victims of disappointed love. 
What value shall sooth their aching hearts ? Earth is 
indeed desolate to those for whom the sun of love is 
extinguished. Hapless hearts, we commiserate you, and 
yet for ycm there is an oasis, and only one, and of tins 
iie who has been so tndy styled " the poet of love," has 
beautifully told you — 

" Come ye ilii«consolatc wherever yc languiab, 
Cuiuc ut God'R altar, fervently kneel. 
Hen; lirin|r your broken heart*, here tell your anguiiih, 
Kurth huH no sorrow which Heaven cannot heal." 

As Noali*s dove, finding no resting-place for the sole 
of her foot, flew back to the sheltering ark, so does the 
bereaved heart turn trustfully to him whose dearest title 
is the Friend of the Friendless, and the Lover of the 
Unloved. Such hearts, so widowed and so consoled, are, 
when the trial is past, objects worthy of envy rather than 
of pity. 

Antl thus in the three great sorrows of life, — poverty, 
obscurity, and loneliness of heart, some oasis of reiresh- 
ment is provide<l. We might pursue the consideration 
further, and show how lesser evils prove more numerous 
but not less effectual consolation. But it is unnecessary, 
each one, if he will honestly think of it, may find in his 
own experience a hundred other examples. 

No one has a right to say the world is wholly a 
wilderness, unless he can prove that neither heaven nor 
earth, neither the companionship of friends, nor the 
thoughts of his own heart, offer one sweet spot of solace 
where he may forget h*8 woes ; and we do not believe that 
the man who can tmthfully say as mncli exists. 
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HOME. 

BT THE REV. JOHN YOUNG. 



• Onr hooM U not where we are, Iwt where we wish to he."— diamokd dcit. 



Tim Home where the heart ii, whererer that be, 

In city, in desert, on mountMn, in dell ; 
Not the grftndeur, the number, the objects we see, 

But that which we lore is the magical spell. 

*Tls this giTes the cotUge a charm and a gnrace, 
\lliich the glare of a palace but rarely has known ; 

It is this, oit/y this, and not sution or place, 
\lliich gives being to pleasure, which makes it our own. 

Like the dove on the waters, a rest-place to find, 
In vain for ei^oyment o'er nations we roam ; 

Home only can yield real joy to the mind, 
And THKBS where the bsabt is, there on/jr is bomi. 
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JOHN ASHMORE OF BIRMINGHAM. 

1869. 

BT 8ILVERPEN. 

It is mainly on co-operation that you must rely for the 
improrement of your social condition. A thousand poands coOeeted 
by penre are capital, and capital as powerful in the market 
as a thousand pounds abstracted from half a million. Strangely 
enough, you who have most need of co-oneration leave it to 
the aristocrat ical and middle classes, and look on listlessly or 
enviously at the splendour of club-houses and the convenience of 
railways, without asking how they arc created, or heeding the 
lesson which they present to your eyes and cars." — Prtfatorjf 
Addreu—Lecturei to the ^yo^■king CVosief, vol. iv. By W. J. 
Fox, Af.P. 

*' Finally, I must n^at my conviction that the industrial 
economy M-hich divides society altsolutcly into two portions, the 
payers of wages and the receivers of them, the first counted by 
thousands, and the last by millions, is neithiT fit for nor capable 
oi indefinite duration ; and the possibility of changing this system 
for one of combination without dependence, and unity of interest 
instead of organised hostility, depends altogether upon the future 
developement of the Partnership principle." — Mill*t Political 
Economy, vol. ii., p. 460. 

"It is expedient that those, whose performance of the part 
assigned to thcni is the most essential to this common end, 
should have a greater amount of personal interest in the issue of 
the enterprise. If those who supply the funds, and incur the whole 
risk of the undertaking, obtained no greater reward or more 
influential voice than the rest, few would practise the abstinence 
through which those funds are acquired and kept in existence."— 
Jbid.^ vol. ii., p. 3J:l. 

" Were it lawful for every one to engage in commercial under- 
takings for a limited amount, how many facilities would be afforded 
to men of genius > All classes of society would fumbh assistance 



has just arrived from an opposite direction, and is de]>08it- 
ing several passengers from its carriages, amongst which 
are two respectable and elderly women of the working 
classes, one of whom is soon caressing a middle-aged 
woman of her own class, who crosses the railway from 
the passenger-train, which has just preceded the luggage- 
waggons. 

** Well, Mrs. Wiglej'," says the younger of the two 
elderly women, " how long is smco thee see'd Betsey ? 
a-while I think ?" 

'* Four years this very Wliitsuntide, since thy husband 
and Mr. Ashmore giv' her husband a place in the slate- 
works the company had just boughten. EIi ! it was such 
a clamming at the ' heading,' and bread could not be 
gotten, there was such a sight on 'em, though things be 
mighty better now." 

" You may well say that, mother," says the youngest 
woman, who is now followed by three or four well-clad 
children ; " for my Joe ain't bin the same since he been 
sper'rited up with good work and good wages, and these 
give a working man heart, let folks say what'n they may. 
Eh ! Mr. Ashmore be wise in tcarhing working folks to 
be brightly up to more trades than one, so as they can 
look 'n round, when things be dull or thick with hands. 
Eh I I have reason to thauken him." 

" There was a day, wasn't there, when thee looked out 
for John Ashmore thyself, eh. Betsey ?" asks Sophy 
Field, with a smile } ** I know folks said so twenty year 
ago. 

" Yes, I always liked John Ashmore ; but I know'd 
he wasn't the one for me, from the very night we walked 
home from Miss Shaw's old house. But how be Mr. 
Ashmore. Mrs. Field, and h<iw be things getting on ?" 

" Better than even my maister reckouM on, and ho 
had always a rare opinion o' John, even when ten year 
ago folks laughed at what they called ' the nonsense of 
the joint-stock business,' and said as how when John 
gotten this capital to use, he'd do as upiK'r folks usually 
do, feather his own nest ; but eh ! Mrs. Mason, things 
be just the opposite, for every bit o' capital as my old 
Robert has gotten in the Company, he can ha'n out any 
day, and see any day how it be si)ent, and it ha'n 
been trebled since it was first put in ; fur thougli, Mrs. 
Mason, you see me in this pLiin black Saxony gown, as 
I bought at Wilshire's for eight and six^K-nce, and 
nothing more than this black satin bonnet and Paisley 
shawl, we be doing right well, for my old Robert is still 
Mr.Tavemer's foreman, though the place be uiatle easy 




classes might find an amusement in desi'rnding into the territories 
of industry, and there staking a small part cif that wealth which 
they ri«k uiMin gaiurs of clutnee, and thus increase the productive 
energy of commerce and art." — Bentham'M H vrAv, vol. ui., p. 4S. 

The Avon — Shakspere's Avon — flows calmly onward in 
the broad noontide of a summer's day. Now gulden and 
now silver in its crystal depths, now hhadowed by old over- 
arching trees, which here and there let in a strip of sunlight 
through their leafy roofs, now running by the margin 
shadowed by bending reeds, or by the grassy slo])ing banks; 
but still broaiUy the sunlight falls and makes this stream 
a mirror for nature's sweetest fwo to gleam on. Crossing 
this broadest mass of sunlight is a lofty railway bridge, 
which casts a narrow strip of shadow down ; and pre- 
sently, with a roar which sounds Uke a thousand horsemen 
pouring onward to a battle-field, the i>assenger-train of a 
railway whirls across it, and, soon after, one less swiftly 
of heavy koikIs, which, seen first by its shadow on the 
stream, looks as if Stonehenge or the Cliffs of Dover had 
been s^plit up into large fragments, and piled up, one 
upon another in fantastic shapes, with Titans for their 
drivers, so huge are the shadows cast down upon the 
stream. 

When this and its preceding train reach the near 
station, placed amidst a wide park on either band, another 



scrap' n'ness, ' Sophy, let u?t be cari-tul ; thee and me had 
none o' the blessings u' odication, and the want of it 
is a harder line at 'ween folks than jiuvfrty, but we may 
give it to our children; so we have, even to little Ned, 
the youngest, who be just twelve. Not, Bessy Mason, 
that* my old Robert is ignorant ; he's got, as Ashmore 
always says, a long and clear head, and sum'mut in it, as 
good' books h'nn put in it, hut it's the beginning as is so 
much to childn'n." 

" You may well say so, Mrs. Field," answers Betsey 
Mason; ** S4)nietinies, years ago, I thought sorely in my 
heart about John Ashmore. * I hken thee/ I said, ' and 
folks say I gotten a comely fan>, and so why be'aint I be 
good enough ? ' But now lie be gotten on in the world, 
through thrift and labour, and sit wi' Mr. Tavenier, and 
other gnind Bimiiughani folks, wliat sort on a rouiponion 
should I now bi'n to thee ? No, John Ashmore, theo 
be right, and knew what thrifty working men need to do 
better than I did. But it's very good of thee, ^In. 
Field, to co'omc wi' muther so far." 

" I'm glad thee arc pleased, Bessy, but the minute I 
heard'n thy mother was coming as far as this station to 
meet theo, I said, I'm going to see Leah Burnett, as is 
here, and so we can go together, as Leah will be right 
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glad to see us both ; for she ain't a bit proud, thougli 
John be 80 up in the worW." 

" What, be she here ? " asks l^Irs. Ma•^on. 

" Yes, since spring," answers Mrs. Field ; " for, you 
see, she's more than eighty, and her health but middling ; 
so as Mr. Ashmon*'s bt'en down a deal here of late, 
puperintcndiiig the finish o' Lord Clydesdale's grand 
house, which the Company ha' built for him, Leah's had 
a lodging in a little cottage in th' park, about two mile 
from here, and there Amy Madeley be w^ith her, and 
Miss Juliet rides over once or twice a week to see her, 
for all be mighty taken wi' this old soul." 

" Eh, it must be noice for her," remarks Bessy, to 
leave the smoke o' Birmingham, and gctten into these 
grand woods as I see away there i* th' valley. But I be 
keeping thee and mother. ^Irs. Field, aiid if thee think 
old Leah will ha' no objection, I'll go on too ; mother 
'11 carry the baby, and Joe the basket, and we can talk a 
bit of home things an we jog on." 

As Mrs. Field willingly consents, Mrs. Mason's box and 
bundle are lefb carefully at the station, the old grand- 
mother takes loving charge of the baby, which Joe has been 
holding, and replacing it by the huge double-handled 
basket, he goes on manfully forward, the other children 
mnuhig on before, lo climb the stiles and pluck the hedge- 
flowers, which grow luxuriantly on the moist banks. 

It is a station so amidst the woodlands, that the 
breadth of a field or two brings them among the trees, 
and so up a gentle acclivity, which is a sort of forest 
glude, do^'n which sweeps murmuring a little rill. It is 
a pretty sight ; the ruddy children running on before, 
leaping with tiny steps amidst the splashing stones, or 
across the dancing strips of sunlight which fall through 
the trees ; Joe, more sober, behind them, bearing the 
basket, and watching the flitting squirrels in the boughs', 
as ho passes on ; whilst, in the rear, tlie three women 
follow, the old grandmother intent on the baby in her 
arms, and the others busily talking. The latter, slowly 
walking, are within some fifty yards of the top cf this 
acclivity, when Joe and the other children, already thcic. 
shout out to them with wonder and surprise. 

" £h, mam, such a grand house, we never sec'd such a 
one, it sparkles like the big church window." 

** Yes," says Mrs. Field, who is the only one not 
amazed, for she has b?en here before, and has learnt 
much f*om her husband, " they said when poor folks' 
capital took the bid'ne.<«s o' building a grand house, like 
this 'ns, that maisters, Uke Mr. Tavemer, whose money 
was all their own, wu 'n to be ruined, and lose the best 
o' their work ; but what'ns the case, as my old Robert 
says, nnd he knows in course, for he's bi'n Mr. Tavemer's 
foreman the whole time, why, that it's not only increased 
Iklr. Tavemer*s business fourfold, in the way o' gilding 
and brass-work, but done good to the papier mache, 
glass, and plating trades, as well besid'n to the tile and 
porcelain makers, in Staffordshire. £h! as my old 
Robert says, what a fine thing it is, when folks as have 
good heads know how to make use of 'cm, as John 
Ashmoro." 

" He be quite at the top o' th' company then ?" asks 
Bessy Mason. 

" Of course," replies Mrs. Field, with the weight of a 
judge declaring a law to be prescriptive and unalterable, 
"he'd the most money on the whole on'em, and ha'na he 
taken the whole risk on himself, and given his whole 
labour and time, and made our bit o* money as it never 
would a bi'n in a savings' bank ? Yes, of course he is 
greatest, as he deserves to be ; and he'll be more to poor 
folks still, as my maister says. For the last money o' 
this great contract is to be paid this week, and wi' this'ns 
old Robert Slmw's iron-works down Ketley way, are to 
be boughten, and tlicn as the casting being done 
cheai>er, money '11 come in, for building houses and 
schools for working folks. £h! Mrs. Mason, he's 
greatest, and deserves to be." 



At this minute the women set foot on the rich 
swnrd, where the children with pointing fingers look 
wondering down into the rich valley, stretched far away 
before tliem in all the beauty of rich woodlands, broad 
strips of park, and the crystal river running into the 
shadows of the dim distance, like a thread of silver in the 
sun ; and where far away on a green knoll backed by 
ancient trees, and facing the river, stands the gorgeous 
dwelling, which the genius of one working man has 
reared, and which the million pennies of poor working 
men in one, have made the capital with which iron has 
been smolten, and run out into forms of utility, strength, 
and beauty. 

It is indeed a splendid sight, as the afternoon's sun 
wanes richly down upon it; and which like all things 
wliich have greatness and originality marked upon them, 
touch the human hearts of even the untaught, the unso- 
phisticate<1, and the s))eechless gaze of baby wonder. 
These have never heard of fairy land, or of the wondrous 
gardens or palaces of the east, but there is a fairy laud in 
the hearts of all of us, of which even children dream. It 
stretches east to west, looking south, with a ceutre and 
two wings ; this centre running into each oval wing, with 
a gentle curve. As it stands thus radiant in the de- 
scending sun, like those palaces of heaven which Milton 
sightless saw, what is not cast into gradiul and lessening 
tinted shadows, looks like an airy veil of blackness 
hanging, descending before a herald painted window, 
beliind which tlie sun going down, and smiling glory on 
the amethyst, and pur|)le, and emerald, and azure, and 
golden panes, send forth their richness in the light 
beyond, like stars shot earthward from the mighty bow 
of heaven. 

It is an iron house which no-operative capital has 
built for its first patron. Lord Clydesdale. As the first 
experiment of a man of genius in the application of 
"metallic art," to the sciences of architecture, it is a 
wonderful achievement. 

The erection of the walls in solid masses as in those 
composed of brick or stone being unnecessary, owing to 
the superior strength and tenacity possessed by iron,* 
they are formed of cast iron plates of moderate thickness 
fastened to bars of the same metal by pins or rivets. There 
being two sets of these plates, the walls are, of course, 
hollow, thus preventing alike the admission of heat and 
cold, and securing absolute dryness, by the thin stratum of 
air which necessarily exists between. 'These ^ .-imary walls, 
thus formed, liave been covered by a coating of the 
metal barivm or carbonate qf barytes, which, unaffected 
by atmospheric influences, as well as producing all the 
appearance of porcelain on the surface of the iron, and 
retaining every variety of colour placed on it, is the 
ground of those rich and varied hues, which glowing 
in the sun, are seen through the richly perforated work 
of the outer wall. For beyond these fint hollow walls 



I am indebted for the ^nerml idea of thi» " iron-house" and 
the advanced artistic processes connected with it, to an cxcecJin^ly 




tcUiirent operative claues, who are aware of the economical value 
to themselves of these advanced processes in relaUon to the arts and 
maiiufjctures. It has, however, long appeared to me, indeeil. I 
may call it a natural induction from many pentral tnitlu, that 
many of our sanitary, uoral, and social ncccMitics can be alone 
met by a new style of architecture aflai)ted to our climate, aiid 
the reiiuircments'c^ modern domestic lite. As a further iniluction 
from a (ceneral lav, it is signiflcant to find that a style of archi- 
tecture ha» UAually ad^itcd itself to, or rather prown out of. the 
material most abundjuit in a given country, or most accessible to 
the mechanical knowlcd|jre of a people, as marble in the cliwsic, 
stone in the middle ages ; and the same rule holds now, both as 
regards the nt'cessities and the material suppUes to meet them. 
In the sanitary needs of warmth, ventilation, sewerage, and dura- 
bility in the construcrion of dweUings for our abundant population, 
nothinK, as a material, U so weU adapted to theae nenasities as iron | 
and tlus is not only abundantly auppUed to us by nature, but 
is one of immense capsbilUies in an iadiurtzial, mvcntivc, snd 
artistic aenM. — £. M. 
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Is another, which is saatained at a short dutonce in 
adrance of it, hj a simple extension of the length of 
the pin or riret, which being bronzed, has its richly 
ornamented head outside this perforated work, form- 
ing thus an exquisite ornament. Tho windows of this 
building are exceedingly rich and large, hnving trans- 
parent canopies of light iron-work above them, which, 
checking the sun's rays, yet fully admitting light, pro- 
duce still more beautiful effects upon the tinted glass. 
The roof suspended, as is usual with those forme<l of 
metal, conveys to the sjiectator the fullest idea of loftiness 
and airy space ; whilst tho power tho architect has had 
of concealing all traces of chimneys, by substituting hoUow 
tubing through the walls, makes this effect still more 
perfect. 

As thus the little party view this grand achievement 
of John Ashmore, and some of the early fruits of what 
joint-stock-capital, in its application to industrial under- 
takings is destined to i)erform in relation to the field of our 
national labour, Mrs. Field details many important conver- 
sations with her "old Robert" concemingit; shewell know- 
ing those thousand honest self-denials which have collected 
pence into this enormous moral force of pounds. Whilst 
diverging towards the river, on the opposite side of 
which is Leah's cottage, they yet approach the house near 
enough to perceive, that though the splendid woodlands 
which surround it are in luxuriance, and richly blend 
their dark green masses with the perforated work and 
the many coloured tints beyond, yet still the lawn and 
park around it is roughly broken up by the wheels of 
drays and tramp of feet ; huge masses of scaffolding yet 
lie around in rude disorder, and a few workmen flit to- 
and-fro. 

Crossing the beautiful river hj a ford of plashy stones, 
over which sweeps a high arched roof of leafy green, they 
roach Leah's dwelling — a rustic, wooden cottage, buiU 
formerly for a keeper. They enter with great respect, for 
Leah has become of late years, in her humble way, a sort 
of sacred character; this growing out of John Ash- 
more's great respect for her, her goodness to dead Cary's 
children, and her many acts of kindness to her poorer 
neighbours. She is seated in an easy chair, which John 
has had brought from Birmingham on purpose, lowly 
talking, though audible enough perhaps to any one pur- 
posely listening; whilst with her elbows buried on tho 
broad arm of the chair, on which within her hands her 
face is veiled, sits one we long have known, — it is Juliet. 

"Eh! dear hidy," speaks Leah, still in her oM- 
foshioned vernacular, though she can speak in a more 
polished way than of old, when occasion needs, but now 
she is deeply moved, and her old mode of speech comes 
to her tongue, as intuitively as the ballads of our infancy 
to our maturer ear, "but John be proud in his way. 
Eh ! madam, be sure the poverty o' early days dunna 
lessen the pride o' nature which God'an put into the 
hearts of his chosen. Oh, lady Juliet, sweet young thing 
in all thy prime, if thou lovcn John, as I believe him 
worthy to be loved, it be thou that must show some 
sign. Eh ! Juliet, if it be true, that we be angels when 
we really love, that all self du'n passen from us, as shadows 
from the sweetest summer sky, thou mu'n be true to the 
sweet nature so within us. But for a moment though, 
but for an instant, but for a word, as 'John' or * Sir' 
gently, 'or I am glad to see thee,' and all is over, he will 
love and see, and speak'n as he ought. Nor dunna thee 
tliink thoe be doing a favour like, by one small word as 
this'ns. John be a great man in his way, though once a 
poor Willcnball lad ; but that mu*n be great, which can 
putt'n a heart into poverty, and show it a new way to a 
better sort o' things. Think'n o* all this, and a true 
word, won'a be stopt by false pride, for John does lov'n 
thee; eh« a long while, since thou wert a little chUd; and 
look'd up to thee, as much as human na'tur can look to 
h Mill an na'tnr. If thee want a proof, thou should *a seen 
hii j'*y, tho night word got abroad amone (lio work- folk j 



at the Hall, that thee had refusen Lord Clydesdale, and 
all his riches, and the grand new house. For though he 
never said a word to me, I knew by all he did how 
plcas'n he was. Nor dunna think by my saying this to 
thee, that I ha'n any meaning, more than seeing two 
human creatures happy os ought to be; and only, in a 
word, recollect how many things John ha'n done, and how 
striv'n by way o' books, and them sort o' tilings, and 
thou wilt love him, as he deserves to be, well and 
truly." 

Still with her face buried in her hands, Juliet leans 
nearer, and asks in a voice inaudible to any ear but the 
one addressed, "Are you quite sure of what you say, 
that — that — John — Mr. Aslimore, I mean — loves me — to 
say this word, and meet a wondering gaze, would kill me 
Leah. Indeed, indeed, in asking you, it is a truth for 
liio or death." 

"More sure dear lady, than that the stars be i' th' 
heavens to night, or the sun i' th' morning." 

Turnings as she speaks, her aged gaze above tho bending 
lady, Lcali observes her humble visitors upon the thresh- 
old, and rising feebly, she welcomes them in, bids the 
rosy children to run into the garden and find Amy, 
who " ha'n gone thither whilst she and l^iiss Tavemer 
bi'n talking," and takes Bessy's baby in her arms. As 
soon as Amy comes in, it being now four o'clock, tho 
boiling kettle is brought from a Uttle backhouse, and tea 
set forth for the humble company, with a treasure of fruit 
from the garden, in which the children revel. 

Whilst Mrs. Field makes tea, for Leah is in a degree 
paralytic, and cannot use her hands, there is much talk 
about Birmingham, and Birmingham folks, to which Juliet 
nursing the sleeping baby for the mother by the window^ 
whilst sho enjoys Leah's hospitality, is a silent listener ; 
Mrs. Wigley and Mrs. Field being chief talkers. 

"Well, Amy," says Mrs. Field to poor dead Cary's 
comely daughter, " thy brother Tummus bi'n a good and 
mighty steady lad since Leah bi'n away, and he lodg'n 
with us. Indeed my old Robert says if he keep'n on 
this'ns he'll make a rare workman in the casting-house, 
into which he's to go when the new Ketley forge be 
taken, and set in work. For ye see since talk about the 
new house be gotten abroad, a mighty lot o' orders o' 
come in to th' company. Some from far away fa'ren 
parts, right across the world ; for what be the best o' this 
new use of iron, houses can bo cast bit by bit, and so 
be put in a crate or case like a child's takc-a-pieoe play- 
thing. Eh ! you'll see grand things be a coming o' th' 
thing. A great economist — I thing my old Robert called 
him, said so to'ther day, when he went over our Birming- 
ham works ; and said besido'n that Ashmoro was the 
Shakspere o' the forge. And yet Mrs. Burnett and 
Bfrs. Wigley, how hard was our first scr^'n. I recollect 
though t'was yesterday, the sore tears I had, because 
o* the nightly pint of beer, and the Sunday goose I 
thought to buy, but the cost o' which Robert would ha'n 
sav'n ; for oh I these sort o' things come hard at first." 

" But Ashmore saved out o' hutler things than pints o' 
beer and Sunday dinner," adds Leah, " and the Lord bless 
him for the good he's done. Think of Amy here, and 
young Tum, and the other six on 'em, and the comfort it 
was to poor Tum dying in gaol, as he did, 'afore six 
months o' his two year sentence was gone over ! Think 
of this, and the hardship won't seem much beside 
victories such as this'ns. Eh ! and victories o* such a 
sort ! for here can Amy make a shirt, and knit, and brew, 
and bake, and cook, and young Tum be so sharp and 
steady, and what in'na at shop, and with theo Bfrs. 
Field, BO thriving with Hannah at school. Ay! ayl 
looking at these things, there seen* to be truth in what 
Ashmore says often, that our class ha'n a grand fortun, 
when they know how to prepar'n for it." 

" Well," says Bessy Mason, "only teach mm to keep 
women from the shop, and there'll come bettor doings at ■ 
But, pleuse ma'am givo me th* baby, 1 see he 
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tries thcc, for he's a wei^'hty boy." So saying, the 
gfooil woman ris**s and relieves, with many thanks, the huly 
of her change, and »lie tliinking that her presence is per- 
haps a re!*lrainton their homely conversation, gently with- 
draws, first tellinjj Lenh that she will call again upon her, 
on her way home with Mr. Tavcmcr. 

Kveninsr is descending, and the sun falls aslant in its 
decline. Ijeaving the rustic garden by its rude wicket, 
Juliet takes the path to the river, for you can hear it 
murmuring along it^ pebbly bed, and this sound falls 
refreshingly upon the ear in the stillness of the evening. 
Not far oft" the fonl which our little party has wi lately 
crossecl, the trees are still more shadowy, and growing 
on the topmost ridge of the long grassy bank, steal with 
their gnarled roots down into the stream. C'oming 
amongst these, she sits down on the mossied boll of a 
very antique elm, the river running in cool increasing 
shadows ot her feet, except where a streak of golden 
light pours down ; the persi)ective on either hand 
lessening like a glude, and on the further bank, just 
through an opening in the trees, a glimpse of the new 
hoiLse is caught, as it aists itself down in lengthened 
shallow like an oriel casement tinted with many hues. 
And here she sits ; the colours growing dimmer as the 
sun still more declines. Suddenly this opening between 
the gnarled trunk Ls shadowe<I, and looking at its dark 
reflection on the waters, this watcher sees it is John Ash- 
more, who, evidently on his way to cross the ford, has 
tamed round to view some new effect in the fine splendour 
of the lofty pile. Her first impulse is to hurry out of 
sight, her next to press her hand across her heart and 
step down in the cool shadows to the ford ; then hesi- 
tatingly to cross it, ascend the bank slantwise with fear; 
and then coming near to where John stands to step 
into his shadow. And there she stands, too choked to 
speak, too trembling to move. At last, she is conscious 
that he is turning round full face to her — she lays her 
hand timidly on his arm, so timidly, that at first it 
falls too lightly, and says, " Sir." '" Mr. Ashmore," 
*' John," and then blushing, and never once looking in 
his face, buries her own in her hands, and bursts into 
tears. In one instant he turns, sees her, divines 
the precious tnith, and the extent of the womanly 
saLrifiixr ; and folds her at once into his broad, large, gather- 
ing arms, just as some wide river, a sylvan rivulet. For 
a whole minute, which seems an age, he never speaks ; 
only stands bending over her like a broad oak over a 
trembling daffodil. 

" Is this true, am I right," he says, at length, " is it 
no dream ?" 

No answer to these questions, other than tears, and 
still more bending face. But they are affirmative and 
conviction enough. 

" Say John," he savs, " once more." 

Still with more veiled face she whispers, "dearest 
John." 

"And now," he says, with an emphasis which is 
almost stern, and like the iron vow of some old heathen, 
" it is, indeed, my destiny to sen'C my kind, grandly, 
well, significantly, efficiently ; but not unless this were 
so, my love, my all, my wife. Vou will comprehend me, 
Juliet; you will help me to show kindliness and not 
patnmage to those we serve, to soften what is stem 
within my heart, and be gentle where my rude nature 
cannot ; you love me, do you ?" Ho reiterates this 
many times, though she has said so more than once. 

And now that he is assured of this and can doubt no 
longer, he presses her still closer to his heart, and 
raising up her bending face, kisses away these tears which 
flow so freely from their fountain ; the stealing shadows 
casting a veil around them, and the river running 
on, making a sylvan music to hide what yet is sweeter. 

Lower and lower liave these shadows fallen when ther 
approach the house together ; dimmer and dimmer are 
the tints which have gloried in the great night-worship 



of the golden sun ; softer and softer is the lulling voice 
of nature in its harmony ; and holier and holier is this 
love, which long probation and wise self-government 
(the things of all which most bespeak divinity) have con- 
secrated, have purified, and now, in their full time, 
ennobled. 

One kis.^, as if to wipe away the very sign of tears — 
and now thev enter ! 

* 

The magnificent tassolated st<;ps, curved like an un- 
strung bow (for t)ne of the great purjjoses of tliis beau- 
tiful art Is that all cubic and angular forms are almost 
wholly replaced by the curve), lay veiled in shadows, 
as are partly the magnificent and richly- wrought iron 
doors. These pushed aside, admit them into a hall so 
grand, even by the fitful light which falls athwart the 
shadows, as to make the heart of Juliet stand still, as if she 
stood before some sacred presence too glorious to look upon. 
Closer and closer she pn>sses to John Ashmore ; breath- 
lessly, more breathlessly she looks up into his face; 
prouder and prouder grows her step, at the choice she 
has made, the honour she hos won. For by the little 
light which still falls down from the lofty, airy, dome- 
like roof, and thnmgh the tinted window-panes of the 
curved and lof1:y windows, she sees at a distance that this 
hall is all which her father has said it would be when 
finished. For the outer perforated wall of iron 
richly bronzed and lackered has been cast into the 
form of shields and peimons, not as it were to show 
the bloody deeds of men, but their most peaci;ful victories, 
as that of him who said (the patriot Sidney) ** Nulla 
vestigia relrorsttm," "no step is retrograde," and so 
leanng this cast, the many coloured tints which form their 
background, on the iron plates which are the real walls, 
look as if some herculean herald painter had emblazoned 
here his art with the pencil of a Titmn. Closer and 
closer steps love in this worship of genius. 

Prouder and prouder in this sweet, this calm, religious 
twilight, they come together into a chamber leading from 
this hall. But here the perforated work, silvered by an 
electro-metallic process, show floral shapes of leaves, 
and bending stalks, and flowers ; these flowers, in some 
instances, represented by rich, gem-like coloured glass, 
inserted in the castings ; in others, by the tinted walls 
beyond ; whilst, at distances, the silver-headed pins stand 
out like ftisteninga which gather up the rich treasures of 
a sweeping garden. As they step across the encaustic 
tiled floor, through many mazes of these floral hues, 
what Leah said rushes back to the heart of Juliet, and 
more than what she said : 

Yes, trae one, the time i* coming, when woman will 
recognise genius in man, and reverence it for its mighty 
self. Yes, the time is coming, when, besides her wise 
recognisement of such titles as laws and states think fit 
to give (a wise thing in some points for the present), she 
will see higher ones, in such men as heaven has made 
Brindleys, and Stephensons, and Talfourds, and Chantrys, 
and Morlands, and Jenners, and Shelleys, and Hoods, and 
Jerrolds of; when she will say within her soul, " Oh ! to 
have been that Ann Hathaway three hundred years ago, 
and received the wooing of a Shakspere, rather than havo 
been the Fcmbrokesortfae Howards. Oh! rather to have 
had one sprig of gilliflower from the bowered Shottery 
garden, than a diamond from the courtier I^iccster ! 
Yes ! the time is coming, when the worship natural to the 
heart of woman, will find its most mognificent purpose 
here, to soothe, to lessen, to counteract those httle 
frailties by which so often genius mars its otherwise grand 
humanity. But then such masculine genius mtul educate 
its soul np to and beyond its point of time ; education, as 
regards woman's love for man, is a more sovereign and al- 
luring motive than a certain French writer, who makes 
matches beween her fictitions mesdamea le$ eomlefttef, and 
bourgeoisie tsrpmfsamM, would willingly admit. But I read 
the nature within my own heart, and saying otjierwis^ 
recognise the heavenly dem a rc a tion between love and lust ! 
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Now, as they stand within the silvery sheen, the 
shadows still move holy round them, like a veil, as ii' 
nature knew the coming prayer of this sweet heart, Juliet 
kneeling, before Ashmoro can interpose, clasps his hard 
and homy hands within her own, " Oh, Grod !" she says, 
"teach me to love, as I would love ; teach me to go hand 
in hand with this my husband, in his service to those 
who so much need good teaching; teach me to truly 
worship the blessing which so falls upon me." Blinded 
by his own large, manly, dropping tears, he now raises 
her, and folds her to his heart. 

Presently she frees herself and creeps away, leaving 
him standing in the broad shadows, wondering for an 
instant. She goes through a door he has already pointed 
out to her, comes back presently, leads him forward into 
a little ante-chamber, smaller, but in keeping with the 
one he has just left. It is one in which he has passed 
the whole ^temoon looking over some necdfid accounts 
with Lord Clydesdale and Mr. Tavemer. Mr. Tavemer, 
now alone, has been evidently still busy over the books, 
till so interrupted. Now his pen is idle, and his face is 
buried in his hands, as Juliet comes in, still holding John 
by the hand, timidly up to where her fiither sits, and 
stooping with one arm and hand around Ids neck, the 
the other still holding Ashmorc's hand, says softly " I 
have brought him dear papa, and you 11 be good Tm 
sure, for I love him." Without a word, though the 
action bespeaks more than words, the old man folds their 
hands together, and drawing them within his own, leans 
down his fiice upon them, like some priest upon his 
blessed book. 

At length he says, for he is much moved, and is long 
silent, " Take her Ashmore, take her with my blessing, 
and the wealth you have so largely increased — take her, 
and with more blessings than earth can give." 

" I take her Sir, tenderly, proudly, for now the unac- 
complished will be accomplished." 

Sweetly sinks night upon this unity. 

***** 

It is three months after this, and fully in the autumn, 
that a very grand breakfast is laid out for all the con- 
tributors in the largest room of the Joint-Stock Iron 
Company's great foundry. Perhaps they muster alto- 
gether some four hundred and fifty to five hundred, from 
the lad of eighteen, who has been able and prudent 
enough to save five pounds (the smallest sum now 
capable of being invested with a view to profit,) to men like 
old Robert Field, who have now retired from all labour, 
upon incomes arising from the yearly interest of their 
long accumulating capital, of from one hundred to two 
hundred and fifty pounds a year. These receiving this 
amount of income, being now formed into a " working 
committee " of twenty-five, in order to carry onward the 
Company's new and vast undertakings. They are all men 
of fifty at least ; men who carry on their furrowed faces 
the visible marks of care and labour; though now their 
placid looks of hope and rest, as signs of moderate afflu- 
ence, bespeak the value of the victory achieved. It 
is no coarse, rude assembly ; as in times of windy, wordy, 
demagogues, popular assemblies of even a hundred 
strong, were wont to be, but the old men as sedate and 
grave as senators, bear a touching contrast in their 
demeanour to the more educated young. Robert Field 
heads the table; on his right hand droops Leah, in a 
gown so glossy and new, as to contrast strongly with the 
whiteness of her hair ; and on its left sits old Sophy, his 
wife, whilst down the long tables, are other well dressed 
females, and even a little privileged child or two. Break- 
fast is not yet hegim, though ready, for the coffee and 
tea steam with a rich fragrance from the polished tea and 
coffee pots. They wait jfor something, and are not long 
kept waiting. The great doors at the end of the large 
room arc thrown back, and there comes gently in, almost 
gilding as it were, the little bride, married this mom ; so 
downcast that yon hardly see her fsce, as sho comes up 



the room, leaning on her husband's stalwart arm ; and he 
not drooping, but proud and stately, in this the might of 
his honest services and labour. It is human dignity im- 
personated in all its grandest attributes — Labour, Courage, 
Strength, Will, and Genius. 

All rise and bend to that sweet, drooping face, as did 
the taper's flame to the sweet sleeping innocence of 
Imogen ! And so coming to the head of the table, Leah 
embraces Juliet, whilst old Robert makes a short speech, 
as the authorized voice of the assembled company. 

This over, they and all else who have followed in the 
bride and bridegroom, as Mr. Tavemer, and Lord 
Clydesdale, taste the proffered tea and coffee, and then 
old Robert turning to a little table at the rear of his 
chair, bestows upon the bride and bridegroom some pre- 
sents from the assembled company. Amongst these are a 
gorgeous china vase, a silver tea-pot, and a magnificent 
copy of both Shakspere and Milton. And last, though yet 
perhaps most touching, as they are about to withdraw on 
their journey for away, the last come humble capitalist of 
the company, a young ''pin header," rich in his little 
fortune of five pounds, comes up, and uncovering a small 
cage he brings from a distant part of the room, shows a 
rare canary he has bred and tonied, and as ho gives and 
holds it forth to the sweet bending lady, yes, at this 
very instant, a warm rich sunbeam from the lofty window, 
falling atliwart its little prison bars, and dappled wings, it 
bursts out in a luscious flood of song; of love, of hope, of 
joy! 

Oh! believe in this great, vital English heart of ours, 
Shakspere 's are magnificent, and many, though unwritten 
ones! 

(To be continuid.) 

YKABS. 

Neither rouge, artificial ringlets, nor all the re- 
sources of ^hc toilet, can retard the relentless progress 
of that terMblo foe to beauty. Time. But every one 
must have nfticcd how lightly his hand rests upon some, 
how heavily upon others. Whenever you see in an old 
person a smooth unwrinklcd forehead, a clear eye, and a 
pleasing cheerful expression, be sure her life has been 
passed in that comparative tranquillity of mind, which 
depends less upon outward vicissitudes than internal 
peace of mind. A good conscience is the greatest preser- 
vative of beauty. Whenever you see pinched-up fea- 
tures, full of lines, and thin curling lips, you may judge 
of petty passions, envy, and ambition, which have worn 
out their owner. High and noble thoughts leave behind 
them noble and beautiful traces; meanness of thought 
and selfishness of feeling league with Time to unite age 
and ughness together. Fresh air, pure simple food, and 
exercise, mental and bodily, with an elevated ambition, 
will confer on the greatest age a dignified beauty, in 
which youth is deficient. There are many men and 
women, at sixty, younger in appearance and feeling than 
others at forty. 

I.v the reign of Edward the Tliird, the Strand was an 
open country road, with a mansion hero and there, on 
the ban.\s of the river Thames, most probably a castle or 
strong-hold. In this state it no doubt n>mained during 
the greater part of the York and Lancaster period. 
From Henry the Seventh's time, the castles most likely 
began to be exchanged for mansions of a more pi>aceftil 
character. These gradually increased ; and in the reign 
of Edward tho Sixth, the Strand consisted, on the south 
side, of a line of mansions with garden walls ; and on the 
north, of a single row of houses, behind whicli all was 
field. Tlie reader is to imagine a wall all the way from 
Temple Bar to Whitehall, on his left hand, like that of 
Kow Palace, or a succession of Burlington Gardens; 
while the line of humble habitations stood on the other 
side, like a row of servants in waitmg.-'XiS^A Burnt, 
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Pride, Jealousy, tba Idvd of ■v^nmcnt, ttio (titilnin nf j 
niilincc, rivft on ■ ]«inD]ily agaitisl- tnith more cngerlv 
liuincd !iy llic atroup tlian by tlie fi-i-lilp. 

ExAOiiEBATioy 19 not only one form of falsehood, it I 
1 one of ill worst fortos, since llie swollen >ni1 con- ' 
igiuns body gains Bcliuission by nulliin5 in niiun htullliy 
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On the ei.-prl»aliiig tnbles nf c( 
engraven whoteverwc have done, or wished, or nttemplcJ, 
or neglected to do. 

Tuu truest love is the Imcst bencTOlence ; it u^iuires 
an infinite patience onto* thoTwy MMW wfilji suffering, 
and is content to merge its ^goliim in the idea of Iho 
heloved object. He that does not know this, does n 
linow wiint Ipie is, whatever he may know of passion. 

Tkiiz merit, like the light of the glow-wcnn, shinos 
cDnapicDdus to oil except the object which emits it. 

To misc. nndthen to disappointreaaouable expect Btians, 
is a degree of crueltf which no terms of indignation 
fluffidenlly reprobate. 

OtiB of the evil) of ignorance is, that wc often rin 
luffffrthe pnnisliment ttilhout being swan that wu 
sinning, nndtbntitjs in our power to escape the enffcrin; 
hy nToiding the sin. 

Trifliko people arc sometimes nseful, unconsciously 
and unintentionally. A hangman sells to a ragman tlie 
mnterinli on which a Homer is prioteil. 

Old trees in their living slufe are, the only things 
tbit money cannot command. Itivers leave their beds, 
run into cities, and traverse mountaini fur it; obelisks 
and arches, palaces end temples, amphitheatres nnd 
pyramids, rise up hke exiialscioni at jta biddings even 
(lie free spi"t "f '»"''' ^^' ""'y ff^^^ tli'iB "" eartli, 
crouches and cower* in its presence ... it passes awny 
and tani^hej befora "VcnsrabLe trees. 

Wit is the lightning of lUo mind, rc.umn llip sun- 
shine, and the rofleclion the moonlight; for as the brisht 
orb of tbe night owes its InsiJa to the sun, io i'" " 
reflection owe its eiistence U> reason. 

Chi servant too much makes all the rest idle. 

It is astonishing with TchBt facility our foell 
Bcconiroodate themselves to our ritual ions, and cntch 1 
tone firom aorroiinding objects. 

Reai. life (reqnenlly loses its brilliancy to sue 
degree that one is mauy ■ time forced to polish it up 
agnin witli the Tarntih of Action. 

Thrre is a ihynesfi, the afTspring of refined renri- 
bilily. which ii often mistaken for pride ; and Dierc is , 
a forward and designing familiarity wliicli frctjuenlly 
wins Ihc applause uf Ibose who become its destined 
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RECEPTION OF NEW TRUTHS, 

Tub n«tuT»Uj strong Con>erv»tiTB feeling of m»n is 
never more sttildngly disputed than on the occsEiun nf 
tbe pomulgatioD of ■ New Trufh in tho world. It comes 
before tbe public quite fricnitlesi ; oflen for b long time 
it stwub in ■ miicrsble minoritj of one. It itniggjea 
hard to gun a footing ; is jOBlled about rudelj, jeered, 
dopiied, and ridiculed; and iU promulgnlor is perhaps 
ehwvteriini as a quack, an importor, or a maniac. If 
"' newtni'.b ia calculated to interfi'rc rudely vilhrbe 
B of any ostablished cla», then noe to the man who 
bu otbered it into life ; let him then be fully prepared 
encounter the hanlnt posaible meaiure of calumny, 
abuse, and persecution. 

Tbe majoritT. however, do not feel quite lo strongly as 
bhis. They are paMiie eomjiarrd with tho others. 
Waller Sirage Landor*! dnmption of the Critics' re- 
ception of a New Book, not inaptly applies to them : — 
" Thcj rise slowly up to it, like carp in a pond when 
food is thrown among tfapmi some of which carp snatch 
snddenly at ■ morsel, and swallow it; others toUL-b it 
gently with (heir bartv. pass dcliberalely by, and leate 
it; olben wriggle and rub against it more disdiunfiiUy ; 
others, in sober trath, know not what to make of it. 
wini round and round it, cjB it on the sunny side, eye it 
n the shtidy; approach it, question it, shoulder it, (lap 
it with the tail, turn it over, look askance at it, take a 
pea-sbell or a worm instead of it, and plunge sfsain their 
mnlentad heads into the comfonoblo mud. After some 
am the same food will suit their stomachs better." 
icb persons are gencraUy satisfied to be led and in- 
fluenced by those whom they are accuBtomed to follow in 
such niatlers; and the question they ask is similar to 
that which was once put on the distingnished occasion of 
the pnimulf^atiim of a great Nevr Truth in the world : 
" Have any of Ihe rnleni or the Phariiees believed it ?" 
If the answer is " No," then they hate generally no 
Dint« tn aay to it, and go on contentedly in their old 
way Hll grealrr light reaches them. 

It is somewhat humiliating to look back to (be period 
at which some of tbe great truths, now nniverssjly rc- 
Bugniaed to he true, were usheml into Ihe world, and lo 
DoM the leoeption sthtch they met with ; nor is Ihe 
retrospect altngethar without its instruction to even a 
eantparati'rely enlightened age. The tmtlu to which we 
' e are now *o clear and damonstmble. that we are 
■otad lo look upon him as a (anatie or icnorsmaa who 
lid Tenture Iji donbt then. And yet there are, ftom 
B In lime, other new truths eoming up, meeting with 
the same obelruninns and denunciations i truths which 
ban* iwt yet been able lo overcome the obstinale 
ailherenea of llie mass of mankind tu that which I* o- 
tablished; bnl, in reference to which, probably some 
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I future age nill he disposed sery much 
cnlighlenment for eier hating rented oi 
Posterity, howetcr, only very slowly comee np with 
thp Tlunker or Discorerer ; snd generally, it h not till 
he is dead, that fnll jusliRe is done to the purity of bis 
motives, or tbe philaatbropy of his designs. 

Galileo's diseotery of the motion of the earth was felt 
to be an awful innovation on tl 

He hsd Ihe daring audacity, t..._ ._ . . , 

position lotlie long-received dogma, that the earth stood 
still, to allege that Ihe earth moved and revolved on : 
aiis. Tho Ihen-esisting notion was, that the world was 
limited lo this "dim spot which men call earth," with 
its twinkling stars set about it only as so many little 
ornaments to please the eyes of the i 
moting on ils surface, (j^leo dared U 
prove, that this orb was but as a mere speck in the 
creation o! God, and that the ulmost verge of man's 
imagination was but Ihe threshold of His works. Ho 
was thrown into a dongeon for his heterodoiy ; but (he 
truth could not be (tilled. "Still it moves "' waa 
Galileo's inmost coniintion. And, thanks to the pmgresa 
of Ihongbl, Ibe sublime heterodoxy of Galileo is now one 
of the accepted triumphs of bnman intellect, one of tho 
Djoal glorious victories of Ecicnce and Truth. Slill 
nearer lo our own day, the truths of geology, now ac- 
knowledged as snch by all enUgbtened men, were 
tabooed as dangerously heterodoi, because they were not 
supposed to lally with the views which were sccuslomed 
lo. be held and taught, " Supposed," we say— for the 
most learned and religious men, of all sections of tbe 
Church, arc now at one on this point ; and we hate such 
teachers as Dr. Backland and Dr. Pye Smith, now ocou, 
pied in eloc|nontly enforcing the new truths of geology. 

Clunslopher Columbus'* discovery of the New World *ai 
one of the issues of Galileo's thonght. He promulptod 
bis theory of Ihe uislence of a western continent, andbinr 
wBS it received? It was " rejected as the dt«am nt • 
chimerical projector," Columbus w«, however, fnlly 
possessed by his idea, and wandered abont trom court to 
court for many years, for help to carry out his idea. 
At lost be succeeded by the aid of a monk and a doctor j 
his eipedition sailed, and the New Truth «u esta- 
blished. E\err body then cried, " How easy ! surely, no 
one could hate doubted it I" Bo did the ourliert also 
observe, when Columbus showed them bow an egg could 
he made to stand upon its end ! 

Dr. Ilarvry'a promulgation nf the true eireulatioi 
the blood was received with shouts of deridon by his 
ronlemporaries. They had been taught that the arl« ' 
carried air, not blood ; and the Me* Truth waa an m 
lhn>' 
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II waa a dangerous and aubtenive dodriue, which m 
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be put down ! And yet tho new truth was fully esta- 
blished in its own good time. 

Dr. Jenner*s discovory of Vaccination, by means of 
which the fearful scourge of small-pox has almost been 
bauishctl from civilized couutrii'S, was ro(x>ivcd with ei^ual 
scorn. The proposal was scouted, without hesitation or 
thought, and Jenner was made a mark for all wits to 
shoot at. He was about to bestialize tho human race, 
by introduciug into their system the matter taken from 
the )>ustules on tlie cow's udder ! He could scarcely live 
through all the fury and iiidis^ation that were heaped 
upon him. After promulgatius; his views in a modest 
and argumentative style, he ?et olK U) London to exhibit 
his ])rocess of vaccination to the faculty ; but, after re- 
maining there for two moiitlis, he could not tjet » single 
medical man to test its efficacy. Yet he had t\\r rnuraare 
to go onward ; and he finally succet^ded in establishing 
tho New Truth. How we smile at all this now ! And 
yet it is just as pos.^ible tliat we may be treating new 
views of the present day in an equally irrational manner. 

It is not quite Irnlf a century since Sir Walter Scott, in 
one of tho Quarterly RepiewHf pronounced the scheme of 
lighting t<)wn3 by means of gas to be so fanatical, th«it 
the man who proposed it was only fit for tho restraints of 
a lunatic asylum. At a still later date, when it was pro- 
posed to lay down a line of railway from Manchrster to 
Livcq)Ool, an eminefit engineer jjronounced that " mo 
man in his senses would attempt a railroad over Chat 
Moss." "NVilliam Giev, one of the fu*st writern on the 
advantages of a system of railway communication, was 
thought to be insriiic by his friend."*, and his proj^osah 
were generally scuuted as altOi^ethcT absurd. Even as 
late as 1825, the Qvarterij/ Review, in an article on tlio 
proposed Woolwich Railway, said, " W^hat can be more 
l>alpably absurd and ridiculous than the pros])ect held out 
of h)Comotives travelling tirice as fast as stage conches ! 
We should as soon expect the people of Woolwich to 
cufTer themselves to be fired off upon one of Contrreve's 
ricochet rockets, as trust themselves to the mercy of such 
a machine going at such a rate. We will back old 
Father Thames against the Woolwich Railway for any 
sum. We trust that Parliament will, in all railways it 
may sanction, limit the speed to eight or nine miles an 
hour, which we entirely agree with Mr. Silvestre is as 
great as can be venturetl on with safety.'* The short 
commentary on this is, that the mail trains on the Great 
Western Railway now travel regularly and safely at the 
rate of sidty miles an hour. 

Brindley's project of carrjing canals across valleys 
upon lofty aqueducts, was equally laughed at by eit- 
gineers and scientific men. One of these, on being called 
in to ('<)iisult with Brindley in reference to the aqueduct 
across the Irwell, at ^lanchciter, shook his head, and 
rc-marketl, that ** he had often heard of ca>tles in the 
air, but never befon; was shown where any ni them were 
to be erected." But Hrindley, though originally a 
c(mimon millwrir^ht, and so unlettered that he could do 
no more than write his own name, had g(>t possession of 
an idea; and the Duke of Bridgewater having faith in his 
g«MiiiT:«, he was encouraged to proceed in spite of the 
sneers of scientific men, po the aqueduct was built, and 
sj»ans the Invell to this day. 

lint ])erhap3 the most interesting case of all is that of 
Robert Fulton, the invcnt<'r of the steam-ship. As early 
as the year 179.% he comniunicated h?s invention to Lord 
Stnidiope, iu the hope that the English Government 
woul<l enable him to currv his discoverv into effect. But 
it was not till the year 1H07 that he finally succeeded by 
the aid of an American minister, Mr. Livingstone. "N^Tiile 
his boat was building at New York, it was the objiH:t of 
sneers, wnti'mpt, and ridicule. ** As I had occasion,'* 
says Mr. Fulton, in his own nairative of the event, "to 
pass daily to and from the building-yard while my b«>j.t 
was in progrosfl, I have often loitered, unknown, near 
the idle groups of strangcra gathering in Uttlo drdeti, and 



heard varioun inquiriof* as to the object of this new 
vehicle. The languiige was uniformly that of scorn, 
sneer, or ridicule. The loud laugh rose at my expense, 
the dry jest, the wise calculation of losses and expen- 
diture, the dull, but endless repetition, of * the Fulton 
Fot/i// Never did a single encouraging remark, a 
bright hope, or a warm wish, cross my p:itli.** At length 
the boat was built, launched, and the first experiment of 
its steaming powers was to be made. There were 
abundant ])redictions of failure, of course. The boat, 
however, moved away from the shore, then the machinery 
came to a stand, for it was yet far from perfect. ** To 
the silence of the preceding moment," cc»ntinues ]Mr. 
Fulton, "now suct^eeded murmurs of di.scontent and 
agitation, and whispers and shrugs. I could hear dis- 
tinctly repeated, * I told you so — it is a foolish scheme — 
1 wi-«h we were well out of it.* I elevated myself on a 
platform, and stated that I knew not what was tho 
matter ; but if they would be quiet, and indulge me for 
half an hour, I would eitlier go on or abandon the 
voyage. I went below, and discovered that a slight 
maladjustment was the cause. It was obviated. The 
boat went on ; wc lell New Y'ork ; we jmAsed through 
the hii^hlands ! we reacrhed Albany I Y'et, even then, 
imagination superscde<I the force of fact. // was doubted 
if it could he done again, or \f it could be made, ia 
any case, qf any great value.** 

The admirable invention of the electric telegra])h has 
also forced itself on the public notice and approval, in 
spite of great indifference and hostiUty on the part of 
public men. Mr. Rowland construct<.Hl his first electric 
telugruph at Hammersmith, in 1816, and shortly after ho 
urged it on the notice of the Government. Mr. Barrow, 
who was Secretary to the Admiralty, rejdied, **that 
telegraphs of any kind were then wholly unnecessary, 
and thut no other than the one now in use would be 
adoi»ted.*' " I felt," says Mr. Rowland, " very little 
di<a])pointment, and not a shadow of resentment on the 
occii^iou, becaufie every one knows that telegraphs have 
long been verj' great bores at tho Admiralty." 

New Truths on all other subjects, moral as well as 
physical, have had similar difficulties to contend with on 
their introduction. The proposal to abolish punishment 
by death for ytetXj offences, was resisted in England for 
nearly 300 years. Sir Thomas !More, who, as early as 
the year 1520, questioned the policy of putting men to 
death for jietty thefts, &c., was at once fallen upon voci- 
ferously by all the hi^^er class, who declared that any 
milder mode of punishment would ** endanger the who^ 
nation." The pn>po8al to abolish military flogging has 
throughout been met with strenuous opposition by the 
officers of the army and na^'y. When it was proposed to 
limit the number of laches to 1,000, they predicted in- 
subordination, anan*hy, and confusion. The number 
has, however, since been reduced to 50 lashes, in 
obtnlience to the (qiinion of the public, not military men ; 
and no *iuch consequences have ensued as were predicted. 
In like manner. Captain Maconocliie's proved success in 
the treatment of criminals at Norfolk Island, on the mark 
system, obtains no acceptance with the Inspectors of 
l*rison«, who have reported against its adoption. It needs 
little di-Jcerning pow«.r to perceive that public opinion 
will soon shoot ahead of th(»:=e gentlemen, and compel 
them to adopt more rtitional methods of treating 
criminals than those still prevalent. The proi>osal to 
treat lunatics on the mild sysi^tem was long resisted by 
]>rof(?.N>,ional men in like mamier, but 1ms at last been 
established in spite of all sneering and o[>positi(m. 

Discouraging though the«e facts be, they arc not to be 
wonderetl at. The opposition to new views must be 
rec.irded as altogether human, luitural, and inevitable. 
The conservative fi eling is useful, unless c;irried, as it 
otUn i.4, (o the extent of inveterati^ prejudice and bigoted 
adherence to\(]wt is. It U propter tlmt we should hoU 
by the old, until the new Ims been proved to be the better. 
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Only, let all new views hsYO a fair hearing and be tested, 
not 80 mnch bj existing notions of things, as by their own 
intrinsic truth and wortli. There always will be a strong 
oonserratiYe party to prevent their too sudden adoption. 
Among such are always to be found tlic more aged 
members of society. Goethe hns said, "that no man 
receives a new idea, at variance witli his pre-conceived 
notions, after forty." This is, probably, putting tlio case 
rather too strong; but, generally sixmking, it will be 
found correct. You will very rarely find a medtcral man, 
(br instance, beyond forty, ready to take up with new 
modes of treating disease, no matter how sufficient are 
the facts produced in its fevonr ; nor old lawyers ready 
to advocate ameliorations in the criminal code — the most 
stubborn opponents of such measures having invariably 
been the old lawyers in the House of Lords. Then, 
the general mass of men will be found on the side of the 
old and established notions — the power of testing and 
sifting new views being as yet a comparatively rare 
endowment. The number of those who will undergo the 
toil and labour of patiently thinking out a fubject, is, in 
every country, comparatively small. Hence, every new 
truth^no matter under howsoever favourable circumstances 
given to the world, must, for a long time, remain greatly 
in a minority among the mass of ^e people. It has to 
maintain a struggle, step by step, against obstinate oppo- 
sition, and fights its way up to a majority, through 
contumely and ridicule, — this very opposition and ridicule 
being probably necessary to stimulate the infant truth in 
its growth to an ultimate unassailable vigour. 

It must be confessed, too, that the increasing intelli- 
gence of our time is every day affording greater facilities 
to the reception of new truths. Young ami inquiring 
minds arc, above all others, open to these impressions ; 
and as the young rise into manhood, the truths they 
have early imbibed become embodied in action. In* 
creasing facilitiea are every day given to the utterance 
of new truths. The wide gulph which used to separate 
the thinkers of former days from the mass of the people, 
and prevented the general acceptation of these truths, is 
now traversed in many ways ; but the chief method of 
communication between the thinkers and the people, is 
the Press. Formerly a great tliiuker had but slender 
means of operating on the general mind. He was 
confined, as in a prison-house, and looked through 
his bars on the crowd without. He studied, explored, 
and discovered, but he had no means of distribu- 
tion, and often the truth ho had so laboriously 
achieved died with him. The case is greatly altered 
now. The thoughts of a great explorer and thinker 
ore immediately transferred into the ])ublic mind by 
means of the presj*, and soon permeate the nationid 
intellect. Editors are invaluable as distributors of the 
stores of intellectual wealth. They arc the retailers, and 
sometimes the originators of thought, which, dropt day 
by day, and week by week, into the public mind, 
influen?es, in the most extraordinary manner, the iM)pular 
will and actions. We have seen many great results of 
this action within our own day; ])erhaps the most 
successful and salutary achievement that could be named, 
was that magnificent contribution to national education, 
the establishment of the penny post. The press, t(M), 
has its resisters ; but even thesis lielp on the trutli by 
stimulating to its full discussion ; and who fears for the 
truth in a free and open encounter ? 

New truths, then, have, on the whole, a much better 
chance of being listened to now, than at any previous 
period ; and the day would appear to bo not remote, 
when the number of thinkers shall have so increased, as 
to give every new idea a fair chance of being listened to 
with attention and respect ; when now opinions xhall be 
considered, not for the j)urpose of study in:; how In'St to 
confute them, but in (liscover how much truth there is 
in them, and how they may be rendered the most pro- 
motive of the well-being and happiness of our species. 



THE LEAST WARLIKE BUONAPARTE. 

Eight miles from Florence, on the road to Sienna, and 
on a hill cultivated to it4 summit, stands ' the town of 
Santo Casciano, remarkable for its inn. La Campana, 
having been once the abode of Macchiavelli. There was 
he often seen in wooden shoes and peasant garb, eagerly 
inquiring of the passing travellers, as he stood at the door, 
the news from their several countries; there too, was 
he wont to pass the evening of a day spent in bird-catch- 
ing, chatting or arguing with the miller and butcher of 
the place. It was in these country sports and in the 
avocations of ordinary peasant-life that he sought, as he 
himself tells us, to work off the effervescence of his brain. 
At a distance of twenty miles is Cestaldo, that claims 
to have given birth to Boccaccio, and falsely claims, 
for Boccaccio was bom at Paris ; though he co^nly 
not only lived for a long time at Cestaldo, but died there. 
In a smiling vaUey between these two places, so re- 
markable for their association with Macchiavelli and 
Boccaccio, there is a village so inconsiderable that its 
name is unknown, and its church utterly devoid of a 
single one of those wonders of art so profusely scattered 
throughout Italy; and in this village, in 1807, the most 
brilliant period of the French empire, lived a Cure of tho 
name of Buonaparte. He was as poor and obscure as 
if a man of his name had not brought tho Pope from the 
Vatican for his coronation at Notre Dame, as quiet and 
unambitious as if he were not the uncle of Letizia and 
tho grand-uncle of the young general who had conquered 
Italy, carried his arms to the country of the Pyramids, 
and become the king-maker of Europe. While the 
Cure, like another Alcinous, was cultivating the garden 
of his parsonage, pruning his trees, and marrying his 
few vines to the five or six elms of his little domain, 
all the noise that his grand-nephew was making in the 
world passed over his head unheard by him. Who that 
saw him in his tattered mantle and well-pieced fhoes 
could have the most remote idea that he had such 
illustrious connections ? Certain it is that none of his 
parishioners suspected it, and on his port, he had for- 
gotten his native land, Corsica, to think only of them, 
simple and ignorant like himself. His higho.st ambition 
was to live for them and be buried amongst them in the 
village cemetery. His recreations were the providing 
his table with a little game and fish, by the aid of a gun 
and a fishing-rod which stood in opposite comers of his 
little sitting-room. If to these pursuitsbe added the cult ure 
of some flowers and a little excursion every year to 
coUect his tithes, we shall have a tolerably correct idea 
of tho temporal avf>rations of the (^urc Buonaparte. As 
to his S])iritual occupations, they never varied from saying 
mass twice a week, and preaching every Sunday after 
vespers. From amidst all his ])ari»htoners, he had selected 
as the more especial objects of his favour and solicitude, 
a hen, a young girl, and a youth. The hen was white, 
and so tame, that when the Curd breakfasted in the 
little porch before his door, and called her by her name, 
Binnea, she used to take the crombs from his hand, and 
to tolerate if she did not enjoy his caresses ; indw«l, she 
sometimes rarriwl her «)ndesrension so fiw as to .'ny 
her daily egg in the dnrty folds of his cassock ; in short, hbe 
was a great i>et. Almost as great a favourite, though 
in a different way, was the young girl Mattea; he had 
known her ever since she was bom, had baptize<l her, 
and catechized her, and it was with an almost paternal 
pleasure that he watched her growing up, and saw her 
looking more beautif\il every day. Mattea, with her 
fine eyes, her light and graiceful figure, and her Ita- 
lian naivete, that combination of artlessness, archness, 
and simplirity, was the pride of the village. All tho 
g»KMl Ciirt'S ho)>cs and projects for the future wero 
centred in the happiness of the young girl. He 
kail planned a brilliant establishment for her, nothing 
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short of marrying her to Tommaso, his sacristan, who 
held the third place in his affections. Tommaso, a tall 
strapping youth, was an almost constant inmate of the 
parsonage, and the Cure's factotum. He was gardener, 
cook, and clerk, repeating the responses, singing in 
the choir, and decorating the altar. He was a gooil lad 
on the whole, though, being somewhat hot and testy, 
he was at the head and tail of every village quarrel. 
In the time of Dante he would have been either a 
Guelph or a Ghibelline, but never could have stood neutral. 
He loved Mattea with an ardour apparently shared by 
the young girl, who gave him no reason to complain of 
her coldness in receiving the attentions of her destined 
husband. 

Thus peacefully and happily was the good Cure i>assing 
his life, in the midst of nis parishioners, and surrounded 
by beings whom he loved, when one fine summer's day 
an unusual bustle pervaded the village, and unwonted 
noises were heard. The tramp of horses resounded 
through its one street, and the next instant a troop of 
dragoons were crowding into the yard of the little 
mansion, while one of the Emperor's generals in brilliant 
uniform, and a hat with snow-white plume, presented 
himself before the Cur^, who, handing him a chair, 
remained standing with his arms crossed upon his bosom, 
as if waiting to know to what martyrdom he was 
doomed. 

" Re-assure yourself, I beg. Sir," said General Count 

N . " Have I not the honour of speaking to M. Le 

Cure Buonaparte, the uncle of Napoleon, Emperor of 
the French, and King of Italy ?" 

"Yes, Sir, I believe it is so," stammered the Cur^, who 
had heard some confused report of his nephew's elevation, 
but heard it as one of those remote events, from all con- 
cern with which he was shut out by countries innumer- 
able, and distances immeasurable. 

" His Imperial Majesty's mother .** 

"Letizia?" interrupted the Cur^. 
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His Imperial Majesty's mother," continued the 
General, " mentioned you to him ?" 

" Do you mean to little Napoleon ?" said the Cur^. 

" To the Emperor, M. Le Cure. It is quite out of 
course, that so excellent a man, so near a relative as you 
are, should be thus leffc to languish in the obscurity of a 
petty village-cure, whilst your family arc ruling all Europe, 
and yoiu* nephew is wielding the destinies of the world. 
The Emperor has deputed mc to wait upon you. You 
have only to speak, only to wish. Is there any par- 
ticular bishopric you desire ? Would you prefer one 
in France to one in Italy, or would you rather exchange 
your black cassock for the Cardinal's robe? The 
Emperor has too much respect and affection for you to 
refuse you anything, and there is noUiing he cannot do." 

The greatest personage that the poor Cure had ever 
■een in his life was the bishop, wlio came once every 
year into the village to confirm the children, and for 
about a fortnight after this episco|)al visit, bright visions 
of the splendid ring, the gold mitre, and the lace surplice 
floated before the still dazzled eyes of the good Cure. 
But now far greater splendour was displayed before his 
mind's eye, and prospects of far higher dignity were pre- 
sented to gild his future. He hesitated in momentary 
doubt whether he had heard rightly, and then said, as if 
thinking aloud, "Can it be true? My niece Letizia, 
empress ? and I heard her first confession. It is now a 
long time ago. Sir, when she was quite a little girl." 

The Grcncrai smiled. 

" Sir," continued the Cure, " I must beg a few 
moments for consideration. Such a sudden change 
demands some little thought." 

The General was of course at the orders of M. Le Cure ; 
he had but to command; and the good man went up stairs 
to a little room looking out upon the yard. 

There all was tumult and confusion. The General's 
oioort bad taken the bridles off the horses, and the riders 



were laughing and chatting among themselves. Just as 
the Cure had approached the window, Mattea had 
ventured out of the comer in which she had taken refuge 
at the first approach of the troop, and in a very few 
minutes he observed her listening with down-cast eye, 
and blushing cheek, to a dragoon, who was paying his 
court to her with an assiduity which at last roused 
Tommaso from his admiring absorption in the immense 
sabres and brilliant uniforms, and brought him to the 
side of the young girl. The next moment, the Cur6 
beheld the poor Tommaso scornfully repulsed by the 
inconstant fair one, and, on his attempting to remon- 
strate, saw him taken by the ear by his more fortunate 
rival, and whirled to the other end of the yard; while, 
to increase the good man's dismay, as ho put his 
head out of the window, crying, "Mattea, Mattea, 
go home to your mother, my child, this is no place 
for you," he perceived another dragoon, for whom 
beauty had no attraction, and whom the regimental 
rations did not appear to suffice, in full chase after his 
poor white hen Bianca, who was running in terror under 
the feet of the horses. In vain did he cry alternately, 
" Monsieur Dragoon, let Mattea go home ;" " Monsieur 
Dragoon, pray let Bianca alone." The feeble voice of the 
good Cur^, even though that of a Buonaparte, was 
unheeded. All his remonstrances were useless, and 
would probably have continued so, oven had not another 
cry of " Good Captain, you will kill our Bianca," been 
interrupted by the door opening to admit Mattea and 
the dragoon, followed by Tommaso. " My child, my 
child, go home to your mother." — " We have just come 
to tell your reverence," said the dragoon, "that she is 
coming home to me. If your reverence will give us your 
consent, well and good ; but if you are slow about it, we 
cannot promise to wait for it. Can we, my pretty 
one?" 

" And jtooT Tommaso !" cried the Cure. 

" Oh ! as to mc, your reverence, I declare off, since 
she chooses to care more for the dragoon than she does 
for me ; and besides, they tell me that so fine a fellow as 
I am was never made for ringing bells, when I might one 
day be a captain or a colonel. So I intend to turn 
dragoon, and who knows but that you may yet see me a 
Marshal of France." 

The Cur^ could not bear these successive blows to all 
his hopes, and, rushing out of the room, met the General. 
"What is the matter. Sir?" said he; "what has 
occurred to agitate you thus ?" 

" My lord," replied the Cure, " I had a good, sweet, 
innocent girl here, and, since your arrival, I have lost 
her. One of your soldiers ." 

" One of my soldiers presume to treat your house 
with disrespect, the house of the Emperor's uncle ! The 
scoundrel shall be instantly shot. Brigade-Major, find 
out who has dared to commit such an offence. To death 
with him in an instant." 

" Oh ! no bloodshed. Sir; I implore of you, no blood- 
shed," said the Cure. 

" Sir," said the Brigade-Major, " as far as I can 
know of the matter, the man only wants to marry the 
girl, and she seems nothing loth herself. It is Andre 
Pittcau." 

" I can answer for the good character of the man," 
said the General; " and, should he marry your protegee, 
I will take care he shall soon rise from the ranks ; and 
as the damsel seems to have set her heart upon him, 
perhaps, M. Le Cur^, you may as well not refuse your 
consent." 

It was with a sad heart the old man gave up the plan 
he had cherished tor years ; but seeing that further oppo- 
sition would be useless, he agreed to perform the marriage 
ceremony. lie must first, however, go and look after his 
hen, his |^t Bianca. He did not like to mention it to 
the General, remembering his threat of shooting Mattea'a 
dragoon, and ahrinking i^m compromising the life of m 
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OD aCAHUit of a bird; and he wu lanking abont (tn 
It linxiaual;, whtn Tomnjaso appeared with hia pet in bia 
MTO*, ber ejrea cloaed, ber limba stiff, nod ■pparent]; 
liTelMa. 

The Cur£ eagerly Hized bia poor Biancs, uid 
caresmng and endcaianriBg to rBstore het. »id lo the 
Guueral.inasDd bat dedded tone, — "Monnciu'le Geaeml, 
I miut bag jtni to derline for ine tbe Emperor'i offer. 
' n detcrminod to f nd my life an 1 began it, and In 
oin Cnr^ of Ibe village in irbicb 1 bnvc so lonj; 
liled happii)'. I have been levercly puniabed fur my 
mameulary bvsitallun. and may God forgiio me ! " 
wiU lay (fit tue to Lvtiiia, that I hapv, nay, that I 
fully uinfident, Uut ber dimscience ia aa pure aa iu 
prllah days. Embrace for me my gnnd-ne[ibev, the 
Uule Napoleon, and tell him I bid glad to hear he ia an 
■mpeior, tinea he lilcoa to be one, and that 1 will pray 
In God to preunre lo bioi hia throne. They aro 
good cblldrfn (o have thougbl of their old untie ; 
it DO bishopric,* nor red rube, nor ordinal's 
1 uow go in pence, Moniieur le General ; and if you 
s any rtqpcct tor the wishea of the uncle of 
emiieror, you will never again tome here." 

When an order wai onoe iaaued by the Emperor, there 
■u no choice but to execute it, and carry out fully Ihe 
imperial mandate. The minieten of bis will would aa 
foan have ihought of reverting Ihe decrees of destiny aa 
disputing hii pleasure. Now, he bail Mid to General 

N , " You will bring my uncle lo Paris, or lake I 

to Rome. It matters not whether my uncle be with 
or with the Pope, but eliewbero hu must not be. He 
ninat be at lo8» > Bishop." And, therefore, the Ger 
ulittlr ootnpreheading reaistance to Ihe declared wialies 
of tho Emperor, oa he did the refusal of a blabopiic and 
indiiTereDce to a cardiualate, argved, entreated, implored ; 
then threatened; but in vain. The Cur£ remained tirm 
ia reaol>e. lie reiiited all entreaty, and when 
irw was had to Ihreau. he answered with all the 
bittemeu of an angry Carsican, and all the iniulted 
dignity of an old maUi who did not chooae to be teaaed 
by Ibe inconsiderate and childish fully of bis grand- 
nephew. The disaj^inted General waa at last obliged 
to give up the point, and, with bia turbulent etcort, to 
evacuate the village. 

Wlien Ihe Emperor learned the ill-aucceaa of the 
embassj, and the want of ambitioD iu a Buunspurle, he 
(Diiled and shrugged bis shoulders. 

Hatlea married the dragoon, and in time she found 
brr»lf the wife of a colonel. Tomma» entered Ibe 
V, and, at the Reatorotion, waa CapUin of the 
Imperial Guanl. 

The good Cure Buonaparte died in his peacciiit village 
before the close of the empire. Who will assert that he 

1) not, after all, the hsppittt of bis fatally' 
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AUTUMN WILD FLOWERS. 
Who ia there (listing with recollections of childhood 
who dam nut imagine and believe that a great change lias 
taken place within that period and now, in (he aeaaima ^ 
In our younger days, Uving in a more northerly tatitudi^. 
we can remember our gauiboli in tbe aea in the heginiiing 
of May. That is twenty years ago, and the long stretch 
of atady eoait flat as a table, and a* tmuoth, is still vind 
td the fancy. Our old aupmtition, too, against bathing 
while Ihe tide was obhiag (wbateier the time of the 
day) ii not wholly toal upon tuj hi wane •upcratltlona 
and notions we bare learned in youth cUng to u», benuoe 
wa tore, not them, but the aasooiationi connected with 

That a diangt has talicn place iu th* rclati>inic n( Ibe 
aetuona to each olbrr, is biiweicr, on undnubtrd fict. 
Tbo iwoUow doea not now lake bis di-|>aitiue from ui >o 
(□on M hs formally did, and dc«{i ial« Mitumii tMay tif 



aor familiar wild Sowers will be found to blow. We 
look for spring in March, and find it anew and frost in 
April ; and while autumn should put on its drab-coloured 
hue iu August, we find the summer leaves not disturbed 
until well Into November. The snow is not so deep nor 
so early on the ground aa it waa wont to be ; wo never 
have the recreation of taking a temporary burial in six 
feet of fioke. Tlie learned r^er may solve such a sub- 
ject; all we can do ia to itlala llie fiict of Ihe seasona 
luring changed their rubitive portions, and having 
maleriolly altered in llieir severity. 

In the month of August, and wilb the ccrtiunty that 
tbey will be in bloom throughout the month, we see iiuiiiy 
flowers which ought to be in seed, and well ripened. Nor 
is this fact inddenlal to this peculiar eeasua; we bavo 
noticed it for long, both with regard to wild and gonlun 
flowers. Take aa au instance moat of tbe planle of that 
interesting order, call«I by botanists Ihe Untitlli/fra / 
they are (till found in flower, although set down oa blos- 
aoming io April, May, and June, and Ihe saiu* may be 
said of several other species, Ihe periods of flowering of 
which have got moat unaccountably confused. These 
umbcUiferoua plants ore by no means an inviting study 
for the young botaniil. The diatinclions between the 
gcnero depend upon ports so very nriiiulo, that without 
tbe aid of a powerful glass, and llio closest inspection, it 
is almost impassible lo Inioe them. The speeific distinc- 
tions are eijually difficult, depending as much upon Iba 
shape of tbe *eed vessels, u tlio flowers and the Icavea, 
and hence the tribe would require to be alndied at 
diflerent periods of a season to arrive at an accurate 
knowledge of individual |>eculiaritiea. The umbeUiferoua 
plants will be well understood from their well-known 
species, the common carrot, purilej, celery, and deadly 
hemlock. This latter plant can be easily distinguished 
by its slem being spotti-d, and tbe offensive fetid smell 
which it emits. Notwithstanding Ihe almost (Uiierilitious 
dread with which it is regarded, in coniequeiu» of ita 
poisonous nature, the hemlock yiekls an exlract which 
has been much used in the cure of scrofuloas and twice* 

A plant which is very common in road-tide ditches, 
called flgwort, or by botanists the scrofularia, prcseut* 
some interesting peculiarities. Tbe leaves are of a deep 
green colour, tbe stem square, tinged with purple, and 
the flowers of a purplish green. It does not possess umcb 
beauty to atlmct tbe eye, although when aeparaled from 
ipanion plants, it it very gracefiil, and always 
fresh-like appearance. Tbe acrufi 



iB from the diaroia 



iaria, as may be supposed, takes its i 

often (be precursor of others more fatal, and was at 

a time used for its cure. Tbe leaves, on being bruisMl, 

it a powerful, disagreeable odour, a proof Ibat they 

itain some agent, whether for good or evil. We bare 

■n the leaves used by a medical friend, as ■ naive in a 

diteoio common in cuUiery districts amongst children. 

This disease appears in tbe form of a gathering in the 

fare, uiuch like amall-poj. but much larger, and when 

healed, leavea the same unsightly marka as its more fatal 

brother. The effcot of the salve upon t very levcra caa« 

both mpid and satiafactory, although we men tion it 

e as an inccalive to others to aoalyie ilie pbuti, and 

rtoiu its ptopeHiea, than to aliuiulate young prac- 

incn Ut ita immediate use. 

ety of the plants common to tbe month of 
I possess usefiU or pleooing properties. Tlicre is 
minon foxglove, withoul ciceptlun the bandsomest 
herbaceous wild flowers, with ila beautiful stripe of 
purple or while bells, into which, iu our younger and moro 
mischievous days, how oltcn have we nut watched the 
there made them prisonera, our untutored r^r 
delighted with the hum of the incarcerated insect. The 
fosglove contains a medicine now extensively used for 
Iba lowering of tbe pulso, which is well known u tlta 
(Klraot of di^t»lii. This eitTMt is obtained from tlM 
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IcaTes which are gatlicred just before the flowers burst, 
and ore dried in tlio dark, so that their colours may be 
preserved. If the colour is lost, the virtue of the plant 
is destroyed. 

During August and September, every ditch and field 
contains its specimens of mint, that homely favourite of 
the cottage garden. There arc tliirtecn species of mint 
common to this country, all ])Os»essing, more or less, that 
aromatic flavour which renders at Icajjt two sjiecies us(>ful 
for culinary or medicinal ])urposes. Thi^se are the spear- 
mint and the ])oppcr-niint, the latter (it* wliich cuutniiis 
an essential oil, found in the minute glands of tlie leaves 
and calyx, or flower-rnp. Its odour is described as 
" sweet and mild, without the pungency of the common 
sort cultivated in gardens." Th<,» rc<l bushy mint we 
have ofU-n seen in gardens, where the brightness of its 
flowers and its agreeable scent render it cont«picuous. 
The smell is much increased by cultivating this species 
in a light dry soil. From the mint to the wild thyme is 
a natural transition. Who that ever climbed a liill in 
the month of August hath not rcst4.'d his limbs on a bed of 
wild thyme ? And who that luith so done, can forget the 
fragrance of his couch, the purple flowers, the jierfume 
which every blast " wafts to the charmed sense." The 
imagination of even a Shakspero could not have fancied 
a more fitting bed for the Fairy Queen. Botanists at one 
time named three species of wild thyme, bnt modem 
Bcioncc has placed two of them under different genera, 
the acinos and the calamintha — the basil thyme and the 
calamint. Even an uncultivated eye would certainly keep 
them away from the thyme, the chief resemblance being 
in the shape of the flowers and the aromatic smell ; the 
dificrcnccs are too obvious to be mistaken. The calamint 
is employed to make an herb-tea, as it is called in rural 
districts, and, like many other of our wild flowers, may 
contain a principle e([ual to that of the China plant. 

The germander, or wood sage, is a wild flower belong- 
ing to the same class as the thyme and marjoram. It is 
not very inviting in its appearance, the flowers being 
neither green, yellow, nor white, but apparently a 
mixture of the whole. The germander grows about a 
foot high, amongst stones, and in dry woody places, and 
Ib easily noticed by its wrinkled leaves, purple stem, 
and the peculiar tinge of the blossoms. The plant yields 
a powerful, and not very agreeable bitter, which has been 
sometimes used in brewing, as a substitute for hops. 
Flowering at the same season, and belonging to the same 
family of plants as those first noticed, we might point 
out an infinite variety, well worthy attention. Here is 
the horehound, the mother-wort, the dead-nettle, one of 
which never ceases flowering from Jaunary to January ; 
the prunella, or self-heal, the wound-wort, and the beauti- 
ful euphrasite, or eye-bright, which grows prostrate on the 
ground, with a stem scarcely an inch long, and delicate 
light pink-streaked flowers, with a dark purple eye. This 
plant is used occasionally, in rural ])ractice, for diseases 
of the eye. Milton, in the " Paradise Lost," after the 
fall, and when the arcliangol, Michael, is abcmt to sliuw 
our first parent the effects of his disobedience, in the 
future history of man, introduces the eye-briglit as the 
plant used by the archangel to remove the film from the 
eye of Adam : — 

'* Then purged \i-ith Guphraay an«l rue 
The VMual ncr\e, for oc had much to ■ce.'* 

There is no plant more engaging than the eye-bright, 
and a singularity about it is, that although in the rich 
meadows of England it rarely attains above an inch in 
height, in the comparatively barren hills of Scotland it 
often attains eight inches, and the stems brancli out so 
M to form a good-sized plant. 

In the hedges, in the month of August, notliing is 
more eommon than the St. John's wort, which comes 
to OB not only in its own gaudy yellow dress, but all the 
•dventititoiu circamstanoes with which superstition can 
invest it. The bright flower is often oorend with small 



black spots, which gives a curious effect to the whole 
plant, and from its mystery, may, perhaps, account for 
the almost dread with wliich it was formerly regarded. 
The loaves of the common St. John's wort, on being held 
up to the light, ap|>ear as if perforated with minute 
holes, from which circumstance it takes its specific 
botanic name. There are many superstitions connected 
with the St. John's wort as t-o its supposed power of 
ki;opiug uway witches from houses, and guarding the 
{KT^oiis of children. From whatever cause these super- 
istitions may huvo arisen, is not likely ever to bo 
known, but the horrible stench which some of the 
species emit is enough to score more substantial frames 
than wo generally assign to the weird sisters. Our ancient 
])hysicians have not been behind the vendors of super- 
sit ion in attributing to the St. John*s wort miraculous 
powers of healing. In some old works it is called ** balm 
of the warrior's wounds," and directions are given as to 
the hour and the positions of various planets when it 
is to be gathered for vulnerary purposes. The pro- 
fusion of flowers which almost cover every plant, how- 
ever, renders the St. John's wort a striking object. The 
poet thus alludes to its appearance : — 

" Hvporicam nil bluom, bo thick a swarm 
oi tluwcrK, like Hies chithinp; ita slender rods, 
Tliat Rcurce a leaf appvarfc." 

Tlio large flowered St. John's wort forms an oma- 
ment;il shrub fur plantaticms around a dwelling. 

We have scarcely allowed ourselves s])ace to say 
enough of n very graceful and extensive family of plant**, 
the tliistlcd, or as botanists cull them, the comi)osit». 
They are all very common in the month of August, and, 
indeed, throughout the autunm, from the common dan- 
delion on the rood-side to the imposing common thistle, 
which id the emblem of the Scottish nationality. The 
tliistles are a ver}' distinct and natural order of plants ; no 
one can make a mistake regarding them, and in ever}- 
species of soil, from a marsh to a dry mountain, they are to 
be found. Tlie tliistlc cultivated in Scotland, as its emblem, 
is more common in England than in the northern ])art 
of the empire. No Scotchman can look upon it but 
with reverence ; and who would destroy the feeling of 
national pride which it perjietuates ? The same feeling 
has kept Scotland unconquered by foreign foe., and may 
not its presence in the distant lands, to which the Scotch- 
men arj famous for migrating, be attended with the 
same results as it has been in their own dear country. 

** The fcrcat bur-thistle, spreading wide 
Amang the beanlrd bearc — 
I turned my reaping-hook anide, 
And »pannl tlic bymbul duar." 

So sings Bums, Scotland's truest poet, and let us add 
our wish that the thistle may flourish, however far left to 
himself the ass may be who chews it. In the fourth 
scene of the third act of " Much Ado About Nothing," 
Beatrice is represented to say, "By my troth I am siok;" 
to which Margaret re])lies, "Get you some of this 
distilled carduus benedictus and lay it to your heart; 
it is the only thing for a qualm.*' 

lliis carduus benedictus has been changed by botanists 
into the cricus heterophyllus, or melancholy ])Iume 
thistle, which we almost regret, from its association with 
one of Shakspere's most lively characters. The plant is 
ftill abundant, but alns! for its virtues in a quulni, 
tliey are unknown. The common daisy, or more beau- 
tifully, day's-eye, belongs to this &mily. This 
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** Wee modest crlmscm-tipped flower" 

is universal, both in locality and in time of flowering. 
It is called bcllis by botanists, from the Latin beilus, 
pretty, and the French have bestowed upon it the title of 
Marguerite, the name of a woman, which a'',ain is derived 
from niargarita, a pearl. There is no end to the dusy, go 
where we wilL There is another plant in this order 
called the yanow, baft whether the flower rendered 
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sacred in ancient ballads, ia not known. It is well known 
from its dense head of white, sometimes pink flowers, 
and its deeply pinnated leaves. Every road-side or ditch 
has its spedraeus; we only mention it from the name 
which associates it with our youthful passion for old 
ballads about love and war. To this order also belongs 
the camomile, the feverfew, the burdock, and other 
familiar individual phints ; but our space will not allow us 
at present to enter further into Autumn wild flowers. 



A RAILWAY RIDE. 

I WILL not deny that I had previously a sort of feeling 
which I will call railway fever, and this was at its height 
when I entered the immense building from whence the 
train departs. Here was a crowd of travellers, a running 
with portmanteaus and carpet bags, and a hissing and 
puffing of engines out of which the steam poured forth. 
At first we know not rightly where wo dare stand, 
fearing that a carriage, or a boiler, or a baggage chest 
might come flying over us. It is true that one stands 
safely enough on a projecting balcony : the carriages we 
are to enter are drawn up in a row quite close to it, like 
gondolas by the side of a quay, but down in the yard the 
one rail crosses the other like magic ties invented 
by human skill ; to these ties our magic car should con- 
fine itself, for if it come out of them, life and limb are at 
stake. I gased at these waggons, at the locomotives, at 
loose baggage waggons, and Heaven knows what: they 
ran amongst each other as in a fairy world. Everything 
seemed to have legs ; and then the steam and the noiKC, 
united with the crowding to get a place, the smell of 
tallow, the regular movement of the macliinery, and the 
whistling, snorting, and snufiing of the steam as it 
was blown off, mcreascd the impression ; and when one Is 
here for the first time, one thinks of ovcrtumings, of 
breaking arms and legs, of being blown into the air, or 
crushed to death by another train ; but I think it is only 
the first time one thinks of all this. The train formed 
three divisions ; the first two were comfortably closed car- 
riages, quite like our diligences, only that they were much 
broader : the third was open, and incredibly cheap, so 
that even the poorest peasant is enabled to travel by it : 
it is much cheaper for him than if he were to walk all the 
distance, and refresh himself at the alehouse, or lodge on 
the journey. The signal-whistle sounds, but it does not 
sound well, — it bears no small resemblance to the pig's 
dying song, when the knife passes through its throat. Wo 
get into the most comfortable carriage, the guard locks 
the door and takes the key ; but we can let the window 
down, and enjoy the fresh air, without being in danger of 
suffocation : we arc just the same here as in another car- 
riage, only more at ease : wo can rest ourselves, if we 
have made a fatiguing journey shortly before. The first 
sensation is that of a very gentle motion in the carriages, 
and then the chains are attached which bind them 
together : the steam-wlustle sounds again, and we move 
on ; at first but slowly, as if a child's hand drew a little 
carriage. The si>eed increases imperceptibly, but you read 
in your book, look at your map, and as yet do notric^htly 
know at what speed you are going, for the train glides on 
like a sledge over the level snow-field. You look out of 
the window, and discover that you are careering away as 
with horses at full gallop ; it goes still quicker ; you 8c»em 
to fly ; but here is no shaking, no suffocation, nothing of 
what you anticipated would be unpleasant. What was 
that red thing which darted like lightning close past us ? 
It was one of tlie watchmen, who stood there with 
his flag. Only look out, and the nearest ten or twenty 
yards you see is a field, which looks like a rapid stn^am ; 
grass and plants run into each other. We iia\e an idea 
of standing outside the globe, and seeing it turn round ; 
it inins the eye to keep it fixed for a long time in the same 



SEVEN REQUISITES OF FEMALE CHARACTER. 

Onr evening lately, in our fiimily drcle, the conversation 
turned on " female character," and the various elements 
of its composition. The subject narrowed by degrees, 
till the question came to be, what were the main requi- 
sites in a good wife ? There being considerable diversity 
of opinion, and room for endless argument, it wbb agreed 
that each should write on a slip of paper certain qualifica- 
tions, in the order deemed most important. The number 
of points was to be limited in each list to seven, and 
khoso which were found In greatest number in all the lists 
were to be regarded as the dedsion of the company. 
When the pnpers came to be examined, there was great 
variety in tlic dements noted, and still greater in the 
onlcr, as miglit be ex])ected from the different ages and 
ciinraders of the voters. But bj a very decided nuyo- 



direction. ♦ * * This is just the way to 

travel through flat countries ! It is as if town lay dose 
to town ; now comes one, then another. One can 
iiiiugiue the flight of birds oif passage, — they must leave 
towns behind them thus. Those who drive in carriages 
on the byroads, seem to stand still : the horses appear to 
lift their feet, but to put them down again in the same 
place, — and so we pass them. * * Every moment 
one is at a frebh station, where the passengers are set down, 
and others taken up. The epeed of the whole journey 
is thus diminished; we stop a minute, and the waiter 
givi's u^ rcfrtbhuients tlirough the open window, light or 
solid, just as we please. Roasted pigeons literally fly into 
one's mouth for payment, and then we hurry off, cliatter 
with our neighbour, read a book, or cast an eye on nature 
without, where a lierd of c*)ws turn themselves round with 
astonishment, or some horses tear themselves loose from 
the tether, and gallop away, because they see that twenty 
carriages can be drawn williout their assistance, and even 
quicker than if they should have to draw theiQ, — and then 
we are again suddenly under a roof, where the train stops. | 
We have come seventy miles in three hours, and are now 
in Leipsic. For four hours after, on the same day, 
it again proceeds the same distance, in the same time, but 
through mountains and over rivers ; and then we are in 
Dresden. I liave lu^ord many say that on a railroad 
all the poetr)' of travelling is lost, and that we lose sight 
of the beautiful and interesting. As to the last part 
of this remark, I can only say that every one is free tt> 
stay at whatever station he chooses, and look about him 
until the next train arrives; and as to all tlie poetry of 
travelling being lost, I am quite of the contrary opinion. 
It is in the narrow, close-])ackcd diligences that puctr}' 
vanishes : we become dull, wo ore plagued with heut and 
dust in the best season of the year, and in winter by bad, 
heavy roads ; we do not see nature itself in a wider ex- 
tent, but in longer draughts than in a railway carriage. 
Oh, what a noble and great achievement of the mind is 
tins production ! We feel ourselves as powerful as 
the sorcerers of old ! We put our magic horse to tlio 
carriage, and space disappears; we fly like the clouds in 
a storm — as the bird of passage flics ! Our wild horse 
snorts and snuffs, and the dark stream rushes out of his 
nostrils. Mephistopheles could not fly quicker with Faust 
on his cloak ! We are, with natural means, equally 
as potent in the present age as those in the middle 
ages thought that only the devil himself could be ! With 
our cunning, we are at his side, — and before he knows it 
liimself, we are piist him. I can remember but a few 
times in my life that ever I felt myself so affected as I was 
on this railroa<l journey : it was thus with all my thoughts 
— that I beheld God face to face. I felt a devotion, such 
as when a child I have felt in the church alone ; and when 
older, in the sun -illumined forest, or on the sea in a dead 
calm and starlight night. — flant ChrUttian Anderten. 
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G. Bbautv 
7. RiCHK*. 
Bt, u it rraultciil from the vatn, and il 
J fltAEld B most critical and philosopbiciJ 
But before subjecting it lo Ihii, let me say 
1 explanation of the terma i?ompa«ing 
thii wven-fald test. 1 am an old man arcuatomed (o 
pmching, and will use the foregoing list like a teil. 
1. Fifty. Sy Huh 1 do not mean any pemliar creed, 
r uiode of religiun, but Bimplj tlio recoj^iiittou of princi' 
les and molivcn oF aMion. utbur than thosu whicb " arc 
■pa andtcm|Hinil." Piety believes in things "unseen 
and eternal," and has regard to the Divine wiU, as 
tlecUmt, ^tlier in conscieniw, or in the vorks and word 
of God. Amid the tidci and surges of life, piety, like 
lure and steadfast, moors the soul to that 
■and Ibis vale of natural vision; and wUere 
|iiety ii wanting, there is neither comfort in loving nor 
safety iu trusting. 

" " By thi^ I understand natural capacity, bulk 

of mind, aoundneoof judgment^ all that is iacludi^ in tbe 
word, belter undenitoad (ban dnicribed, "cotHBion itHit." 
Aa Pope has it, in ono of his admirable couplets : — 



3. Temjirr, By this I do not mean ti 

Biniabiiity of disposition. A country parson wos telling 

Paley how happy he was in his domestic lifo, having 

been married tbirly'five years, and never had the 

Slightest difference with his dear spouse 1 " How 

insipid ! " was Palcy's cipresaive reply. There is more 

than sweetness wanted in a good temper. A woman 

St have (nettle or spirit, as well as meekness and 

vity, to entitle her to tbe attribute of temper. 

. Bducation. By this I do not understand what in 

lent phr^Bse are called accomplishments. Many an 

intelUgent and well-infi>mied woman cau neither sing, 

nor play, nor speak any other language than the mother 

tongue, and yet may be well-educated. To bo able to 

ite atid converse well, and be reasonably well-informed 

Bubjerts commonly oerurrent in the circle in which 

1 moves, is enough to entitle to the name of an 

educated woman. 

b. ilanHfrt, How often do we sec every natural and 
acquired excellence neutralized by dis^reeable manners! 
How often, on the other hand, has plainness, shall 1 say 
bgliness, appeared loveable, and a multitude of faults 
' covered, by the charm of a frank and winning 

nerl There b a life and [lOwer in this attribute, 
deservedly placing it in our list above mere form or 
feature, which in marble, or on canvass, can be equally 
admired. Beauty can be imitated by art, but who can 
paint or imitato with equal truth (he vivacity, elegance, 
dignity, attractiveness of manner? 

6. Beauty. This quality sjieaks to other senses than 
the ear, and thereloTS there is no need for the tongue 
describing it. 

7. fi'cAM. This clement, not of female character, but 
of an eligible wife, is alas, too well ni^derstood to require 

irk or explanation. 

coder 1 have yon ever known any individual com- 
biniDg all these qualities ? 1 have known many women, 
and loved some ; bat never had the good fortune to (neet 
(nu with this aeren-fold excellence. I nkeao of ooivse 
having a large proportion of each of the vlemenCs, for it 
Is taken tor gnntM that t, certain arnouDt of etch one of 
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'ive drawback tt 
i|uatter could d 



iliicd sndetT, Also, 
t d'efom' 



union. A savage, 
■pcnse with oduca- 
iiim ana manners in uis companions, but «e are taking 
the standard of civillinl life. I was asking the reader if ho 
knew of any person with all these element of character. 
Try your acquaiutoncca hy this test, hut Jieware of harsh 
judgment or incautious remark. I know one who ha* 
eminently the six first qualities in the list; i knoWBe*end 
who have four out of the seven ; one or two who have 
fivej yet the greater amount jwssessed by others of the 
three first elements cause me lo love them more than if 
they had only a smaller amount of all the seven. I should 
like lo givciltustrationB of every subject by citing examples 
of female characterfrom history and Ulerature, san«d and 
profane, but Ibis would occupy too much space, aikd 
the suggestions thrown out may lead to such applirahoni . 

I said tliat the arrangement in the test paper was a 
most philosophical as well as practical one. which will 
be admitted when it is observed how the qualities follow 
the order of soul and bndy. First, Ihi-re is piety, re- 
laling to what is purely Bpirilual, — tbe higher bculfies 
of the soul. Tlien. there is sense, or pure mind and 
judgment. Tliird, is lemper.^a mixture of miad with 
the passions belonging to animal life. Poorth, educa- 
tion, — an acquisition and enlargement of mind. Filth, 
manner. — a cotnUnatinn of mental with bodily attraction. 
Sixth, beauty, — pertaining to tbe body and its properties. 
Idstly, riches, or afquisilions and possessions altogether 
external to the person. Kpiritual iS at (he beginning, 
and mnterial at the end, of the list. 

These arc the jottings of one who at different time* 
of his life might, perhaps, hare arranged hi) list dif. 
ferently ; and it is a subject on whicb young and old, rich 
— .1 learned and unlearned, male and female, are 
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"Tbmtfa luMar; nuliou Uul ■ Urag tunt i> DKUH17 fii On 
iiM beaiulfiil dlmrtcriH ta docmd im nuke thrir ^nj to ttr 
_i*fHi, r*!. il i> Ibilr daHnt ig do M, ind Ihcte, iHcemlnit fiicd, 
pn-lun tkdillBatfruiu."— QiuMil'i TAioiy tf PniaitlUii'. 
_, 11159 Ihe opitol of our Joint-Stock Iron Compitnf wis 
jf3.7S3 IGs. 4|d. i in 1S69 il bad coniidcTsblj inrmsed 
' limnds of ioidb fire hundred capilslUts: wid nan 
9, ■ ijnce of Iwpniy yens, the liied and floating 
capital i« estiioated at lomewhere aboat £482,000, paying 
an avenge interest of tbitty per cent, to two thouaanil 
three bnndred capitalist! of all grades and conditioni, 
thoii|;h the lowest ratn now atlowed to be invested in Ihe 
general itock is £\0; this, however, wilhoot limiting 
■ouU deposits at a leu rate of inlcrest, on Ihe plan 
of Ihe Soolcb bank). 

To ihos the progreas which thrift and prudence have 
made amongit the working clauea in the apace of thirty 
jreari, nnce oar lirat introduction to the bMT-shop tailed 
■ho Cinnoek Anns, I find, by reference lo the boaki of, 
the 9hrop<hire forge, which we shall nee presenlly, and by 
Ihote of OUT Birminghim worka, and our Welsh elate 
quarriea, that, irrespective of cipitaliita of other date, the 
agea and sums invested by onr contribulora of Ihia year — 
1ST9 — are as follow; showing that, aa i>i atatislical tables 
of an entirely different character, the meetn prndenliBl 



rerageis 






c yeara. Thus I find, taking proportions of two years 
I. olDepDdlan. An. Yearly Savi 



I 



IT 



iH,MI 



of £\4.t03, traa 6S7 deposilorr 
lit of whom are under Ihe age o 
■learly proves an essential progress, anc 



This Mm, 
of this year 1 
twenly.five y. 

points ''nt uuuiiiowwno nave reacnea iiie age 01 twenty- 
flva fears, are miiat oHected in thnr educslion and general 
hablla of thrill ; whibit. ascending from this age lo that of 
(btty, it is evidimt that the inflnence or degree of edaca- 
tiun gradually diminii^ies with the incrasemenC of yean; 
proving, ihat a less degree of education infloenoed the 
youth ot sMh aduUr, oc that its influnoa is leas when 
■ibrdrdiftartbaieof adolMceDoe. On the other hand. 



the stringent fact is obvious, that taking Ihe flrrt yeaj' of 
depositfhip at lorty, and preanming marriage at the rule, 
celibacy the eiception, what an improvement Is Ibis ove 
a former italc of tbings, when a beutllesB hoy of nioeteei 
married a penniless girl of seventeen, and trusted t 
CUANCE ! la keep Ihem and their future offspring froc 
the Harkhause. Nwo, the man of forty mvea hi 
£ID and is ■ capitaUst; Mni the workhouae, or lb 
pauperism of Ihe beer-shop, was tbe largeat prababilily 
to be placed by tUs age. 

Looking again at our Joint>SlDck Company's books, I 
find, (mark me.) out of upwards of two tboosand three 
handled capitoliala, but one married at tbe age of twenty, 
eleven at twenty-three, fourteen at twenty-live, twenty at 
twenty-eight, and only eighteen at thirty. WlulM between 
this age and that of forty the amount of the number of 
married is consiilerably increased. 

Leatmg them more sbstncC |)Oinli again tor a wl 
though they ore omongat llioae vital priniaplea w] 
run like an imdercnrreiit through Ihis atory. I rest 
their elncidadon by my more ordinary method ; a method 
which you have rereived so well, dear friends, that 
are becoming as one, in this, our weekly communion 1 
each other. 

It ii an evening in the full winter, for the snow lies 
thick upon the itreeU of Birmingham, and though me 
irom off the roo& of the foundries, tlie weather is too 
cold lo lei it melt elaenhere. Out in tbe country, 
or three miles away, it is thicker stil), especially where 
it lies in Ihe large courtway of a very pUin, snbstantial 
cauntry-hou». Though the evening is very dork, for the 
aky b licavy wilb a mass of snow, ihe cheerful ligfat of 
gas and fire gleams warmly from man; of tbe niodows, 
particularly Irum three on Ihe somewhat elevated ground- 
floor of the house, and oa the windows ore only partly 
shuttered, Ihe cloth is seen laid for dinner, liie gas burning 
brightly above tbe table, and a large fire glowing in the 
highiy.polished grate. Though everything is simple, 
plain, and perfectly unostentatious, the extreme clea " 
ness and evident care bestiiwed on all williin the ro 
give an air of elegance and even luiury. A lady is 
slandiag by oue of the oindows, its worm scarlet curtoina 
yet undrawn, watching Ihe fai road, which the can see 
for some distance, a> it has an ascent. A boy of about 
seven years old is standing by her side, watching as 
eagerly ss she does, and a baby of a few months old, ii 

" How Isle paps is to-night." laya the boy. presently. 
" I never knew the church clock strike before with- 
out his coming. He is so punctual, that Amy says 
the sound of the carriage wheels is as good as 
nursery clock. But here be eomes, I lliink." 

As the child speaks, a carriage rolls down the slight 
descent towards the house, and the lady move* Irom tha 
window, stooping as she doea so to kiss the boy, a 
to tell him that as soon as he has seen his papa, he mi 
go up and have lea in the nursery with h^ little (liters 
and Amy, hut promises Ihat he shall come down again, 
and go with her as usual U> the " works." Saying so, she 
hurries into Ihe hall just in lime to welcome by Ihe very 
door, a Ull, stately man, with cheerful voice and loving 
words, to bold tbe baby up for him to kiss; and then aa ha 
sloops to caress Ihe buy, lo lead Ihe way, ondtbiow open a 
side dour into a small room, half study, half dresaing room, 
nhei« a lire bums brightly, where Ihe cuitaini ore drawn 
chiae and warm, where slippers stand warming and ready 
on the hearthrug, where the loose bouse-ooat is placed 
ready over the hack of an easy diair, drawn so close and 
snugly to tbe lite, as to make any one judge whose hand 
has placed it there, and where everything is a proof of a 
good wife's love. When she has tookvd again onc« round 
to sec that nothing u wanting, roused op the fire to a 
highcv glow, she leaves the room, takes the children np 
to Ihe nursery, where tea is ready, presided over by iho 
welt-dreaatd nurse, whote flock of some five or nx Bttlt 
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ones, arc already gathered niund the tahlo ; and tlnis 
assured that all in rij^lit, she pives a kiss round, and 
hurried again down stairs to the dining-room, to sec that 
nothmg is wunlitig to tlu: couii'^irt of tho dinner table. 
At the instant tlint all is ready, and the last dish on the 
tahle, her husband eomes in, and folds her in his arms, 
and say"!, with such empha<:is as to be a sign of pregnant 
truth, " Home, Juliet, h(»nie ! May God grant that in 
the time coming many wanting it may have one like this — 
for goi)d homes make grcut men — peaceful and cheerful 
hearths, tlu' purest jmtriotism, tin' be-«t of pnblii: virtue".'' 

The plain, unootciilalious, alinosi fnij^^d dinner i:* 'ODn 
over, the little ones arc brought down, baby and all ; 
when these have si>ent their much countcd-on half hour, 
thcv arc dismissed to bed, the bov and a little sister, a 
year older than himself, alone remaining — she being 
privilegcHl to sit upon ])a})a*s knee, and sitting witji 
her arms about his ne<?k, whispers her baby love. Silting 
thus, the grave, stern, taciturn man of the day, whi> 
directs the enormous powu-r of half-a-miltion of eapifnl, 
(a capital so rapidly inci'easing, as to be neet\*sarily 
before long, the most splendid power which scusible 
co-operation has yet creati'd,) who uses those concreted, 
sacred, honest, mighty pennies of near three thiiu>and 
capitalists, with the same pregnant interest, for a i^reseiit 
and a future, as if they were his own, (and this is truth,) 
who directs the movements of a thousand workmen, who 
is laying forth plans for the employment of as many more, 
who is carrying onward moreover a connection betwei;n 
the increase of capital and moral and social ]irogress, and 
who, in thu« endeavouring to solve the great ]irobIem be- 
tween capital and labour, has to watch the details of a hun- 
dred affecting, though minor agents, looks as free from 
Yain-glory or self-sufficiency as his arlless children, or as 
in those days when he made nails in Willenhall for so much 
a score, and was nothing more tlian John Ashmore the 
parish apprentice. No I no change is in the sterling 
heart of the man, though mneh in maimer. lie is no 
coarse demagogue whom wealth or poimlarity blinds and 
brutalizes ; who is so absorbed by the magnilicence of 
self, a« to be regairdle»s of real scdf-resju'ct, or the feoliag.s 
of others; but guided by nature he has striven to be a 
gentleman, grave, courteous, helf-reliaut; as muirh williout 
sycophancy as ^^ithout rudeness. He has succeeded — 
and as lie sit^ here with his little children, few would 
think that the plain, unadorned, though well-dresse<l man 
before them., is one who has fought with, and triumphed 
over a rugged destuiy, and now leads the way to make it 
clearer for those who are fighting, and have yet to fight. 

In Juliet there is litth.' change beyond that of wvaring 
a matronly look; all else is just the same as when she 
strove to win the love of the plain, resolute, iron-i?<mled 
artisan; by this she shows her knowledge of retaining 
love. Wlien ])eoplc t^dk to her about dn*ssing f<ir a 
party, a dinner, or a ball, she answer:*, *' Well ! this is 
easy to me. I have but to put on a gayer gown, for I dress 
my hair every day to meet my husband at his dinner-hour, 
as if he were my newest guest.'* This is true, and as she 
now bends towards her boy, to answer some question he 
puts to her, the strong fiiHi-light gleams upon her beautiful 
hair, and tinges with its brightneps the flitting tints and 
many-coloured hues which fall around. This beauty as 
she stoops her husband sees, and though he speaks not as 
he glances down, yet is his soul touched with this silent 
homage to his love; and in her ])lain but cari'fully 
arranged dress, rich, as it ought to Ih;, but pi-rfcctly unobtru- 
sive, he sees further considt nation of his wishes, unspoken 
though they have l>ecn, at least with regard to this point, 
that nothing around him, or about him, shall betoken a 
Tulgar display of wealth, other than what dignifies and 
graces a position of direi.'ting geniu«. 

Tea over, Juliet consults the time-piece, and then 
opening a side door, leads the way into another and 
tmaller chamber, where Light and wannth are equally 
cheerftil as in the one just loft, whcda np an easy chair. 



places her husband's (uipers and books at bis side, as is 
customar\' on these evenings, and then withdraws when 
he is comfortably seated with little Rosalind on his knee. 
She soon returns, however, drt^sscd in her cloak and bonnet, 
and with the boy just carefidly coated by Amy, caresses 
Rosalind, and hurries to the carriage which waits at thu 
door precisely as the clock slrikes seven from some 
neighbouring steeple. Driven for about a quarter of a 
mile t4)wards Birmingham, it turns down a lane, and 
htops before a long range of imn )»alisading. Here she 
alights, and passing with her boy through the gate which 
the coachman ojiens, she reaches a somewhat tasteful 
building, though not cme of very lai^e dimensions. It 
has two long n>ws of ox'al windows running from end to end; 
tlie lower of which, brilliantly lighted from within, throw 
out their graceful sliapes upon the snow, which though 
lying thick around, does not wholly hide the grass plot 
and shrubs of a pretty sitfrounding garden. Knocking, 
as any stranger would, Mrs. Ashmore is admitted into a 
witle well-lighted passage, from thence into a large room 
to the right, whero are collected forty-five to fifty young 
unmarried women, employed in some of the de))artments 
of the Joint-Stock Iron C>)mpany'8 Works, with which is 
now u)coq)orated the late Mr. Tavemer's brass-foundry. 
They iwe variously employi>d. Some arc seated sewing 
round a wide table, at thu head of which presifles 
our old friend Hannah, the schoolmaster's wife, now a 
widow, and superintendent of this home. Others are 
reading, others practising drawing or flower painting, so 
as to be able to advance a step at the "works," where 
many new artistic processes are now carried on, but most 
are employed hi some homely substantial work, such as 
coat rei)airlng, and trowscr and shirt making, at a cerlain 
scale of prices for the young unmarried operatives em- 
pIoyiHl by t he Company. For John Ashmore, learning, 
through the miserable cxpericuco of his youth, how many 
of the severest evils of the masses grow out of woman's 
ignorance of domestic economy and management, in- 
stituted this home in 1870, the year after his marriage; 
the Joint-Stock Inm Company building the Iiou.h', 
furnisldug it, providing a matron or superintendent, and 
l>oard, lodging, wasliing for the young women, and con- 
veyance to and fro to their shops and ft)undries in a 
covered omnibus, at a certain fixed charge per week in 
the f«)rm of rent. Tlius with fifly inmates — the usual 
average — ten, by rotation, perforin all the household 
duties, such as brewing, baking, washing, and cooking ; 
the three former, not solely for themselves, but also for the 
•* Young Men's Home," carried on upon the same system, 
in an appropriate building in the tow^n, and on the Com- 
pany's premises. Thus, in five weeks, the whoh> have 
gone through the routine of a week's domestic life and 
its duties ; and to obviate all difficulties on the score of 
earnings, tlie •• home week " is found the most profitable 
to each individual, by reason of the division, according to 
diligence and work done, of the profits arising out of the 
duties already mentioned. And so highly prized is this 
'* home week]]" tluit almost all consider it a holiday. 

The forty otherwise employctl have only been home 
from the shop al)Out an hour, but they have alre^idy had 
tea, smartened up their hair and dress, as is the rule, 
and are occupiecl as we describe. Two evenings a week 
a master attends to give such as require it plain instruction 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic, none being allowed 
to be thus far iguorant; but beyond this, there is no vain 
attempt to make them accomplished, bnt rather service- 
able in thoir proboblo future homes as the wives of 
mechanics. Few have ambition beyond this sound com- 
mon sense point ; but there arc exceptions. Some, with a 
great natural love for art, do not care for the amusement 
»)f, or the earnings of the needle, but saving carefully 
from their weekly wages, attend certain evenings a week 
the Company's privato School of Design, and now practise 
what they thus Icam. One or two, with an equal taste 
for music, take lessonB in ■iiigin& and practiae togetbor 
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in a ruom allotiod for Uio pur^tOM*, and sliarc in the 
concerts now and then given by the Comfuuiy. Others 
have a taste for reading, and pursue it diligently. 

When Mrs. Ashinure has gone round thepleusantdormi- 
tories up stairs with Iluunuli, and rsevu some iiiipruvemeuts 
made since her last visit, she goes through the laundry 
and the pantries and the dairy, takes much interest, and 
makes many inquiries as to the domestic labours of 
the week, and then returning to the cheerful, well-lighted 
sitting room, looks round ut the workwomen, sugt^estinp^ 
this thing to one and to another, but with no lur of the 
Lady Bountiful, but jm>t as a mother to children less in- 
structed than herself. SShe feels and knows, and has learnt 
from her great-minded husband, that the penny of honest 
labour is as noble as the ])Ound ; that the homy hand 
which cams it is as sacred in its independence as the 
silken one which derives it from another kind or degree 
of labour. No ! no patronage ; the hand or head which 
honestly exerts its power, has no right to bestow or to ac- 
cept any sign or token of the slave. The only thing which 
asks, and should have worship, is intellectual power, 
when nobly used in the senice of God and man. And 
yet, though Juliet Ashmore does not say, " I am the 
wife and companion of your great leader, your teacher, 
your capitalist, your master;" or, ''I am better taught, 
or better bred, and have known no hie but one of easy 
affluence :" yet, never once is passed the lino of dcnuir- 
cation which education fitly draws. Tlierc is resi^ect 
without familiarity. 

Sitting down for a few minutes beside one of the young 
women busily painting a group of flowers, &lrs. Ashmore 
bids another less busy to go and ask her c«)ai'hman for a 
small carriage liasket, and this being brought, she takes 
from it a few choice geranium blossoms whicli she 
cut from tlie greenhouse this very afternoon. These are 
laid beside the painter's ]iallet, and then a lesson given as 
to their introduction into the designer's group, as yet 
rather dull for want of brighter tints. From this basket 
conies out too, some patterns of various sorts of needle- 
work, some few articles of unmade clothing, as a job for 
the needle-women, and some numbers of new )>eriudicals 
for the readers. These kindly distributed, she withdraws, 
and proceeds in her carriage to the town. 

The carriage is not long in arriving at its destination 
in the heart of the town, where the Company's great 
workshops and foundries, now |>ermanently united with 
those of the late ^Ir. Tavemer, cover a largo and 
spaeious area. Here alighting, Mrs. ^Vshmore and her 
child, preceded by one of the Company's servants, cross a 
hall of immense height, into a large and vei7 hand.some 
chamber, so curiously deciir.ited an<l tittctl up, as would 
at once arrest the atteutiDU of a btranger. It may he 
called a "Botanical chamber." as it often is, being de- 
voted to the designers, students, and apprentices, who 
follow out this division of metallurgic art. Much an 
artistic subdivision as this could only be carried on 
through the means of great capital, for the purpor^es of 
what such subdivihion serves, namely, lU'rfection as a 
final result. But in the minute 8ubdi\ision of this 
middle course, unity of ])erfection, wliich is thus aimed 
at as the great rohult, is not forgotten as X\w commence- 
ment; but through tlie aid of clusiscs for mathenmtics und 
geometrical forms, the same primary course of culture is 
o])en to the young artisan, leaving his own taste and 
natural inclination to aftenM-ards pursue the branch of art 
most congenial to himself. 

From the advanci^l wall of tltis room are hung vast 
diagrams painted on canvass, finely coloured sketches of 
rare foreign pLmts, case.«, ench>»ed in frames, of dried 
flowcn, and fintly preser>'cd specimens of fossil plants, 

' giguutic ferns, and the curious twisted stems of tro- 
pical trees. The baize-covered tabh^v, on citlur side 

: the room, are enriched by more tluin one koriun tt'iccuM, 
mnny lai^-sixcd, aitd ricldy-colourcd, bolaoical works; 
wliilst heaped upon otlicrs, are such natural qiedmcns 



of leaves and plants as the fields and hedge-rows in the 
winter yield. 

There may be fifty or sixty students and apprentices in 
this room ns ^Irs. iVshmore enters, and returning their 
respectful recognition of her presence, by a graceful 
acknowliHlgnient, she modestly takes her place at one 
of the least conspicuous of the tables, after she has led 
and left her little son, in a small inner room at the end 
of thi<, where a master has a class of little lads three 
nights a Wi.« k — the children of the founders and others, — 
to iii-^trurt in the tirnt easy rudiments of geometry; 
and in this cl.i.is William Ashmore is a pupil these 
same two nights a week his mother presides over the 
artistic department connected with the study of British 
plants, ller class is soon formed, some twenty scholars 
(H-rhaps in all, and sitting simply here, bonnet and doak 
laid aside, as earnest as if she were the receiver of the 
l>enefits conferred, by her own elegant taste for floral 
art, a (u>mer-in, or lookcr-oii, would scarcely think her 
other than a worker amongut the troriera. This is the 
great point which John Ashmore has wished to carry out; 
the nobie claim ^f labour to itutructioit, and more genial 
iuterwurtte between the etitployert and creatort ofeapital, 
as things of vast impoi-tance to tlie course of civilization 
and order. Since the formation of this rla^s, five years 
ago, she has not only enaDle<l several pupils to undertake 
higher branches of art, but enabled them to produce some 
de.xigns so perfect, particularly in connection with light 
columnar wfirk, as to have far surpassed anything yet 
etfectetl in this department of metallurgic art. Yet 
there arc rudimentary pupils too, those colouring their 
first leaf, or drawing their first stalk ; but with all she is 
equally jMitient, down to the bashful lad of eight or ten, 
who, as she stoops and ])rais(.>B his lesson, half thrusts 
his hands into hers, to tlumk her as if sho was his 
mother. 

The lesson o\or, and some directions given to the pre- 
siding ma.ster, Juliet Ashmore looks through the adjoining 
cliamberit, where the various classes of the week are being 
held. Here in some t^he sees the magnificent draw- 
ings of the higher class of designers and students, such 
as thoiie who are striking out newer combinations and 
uses. Here, the outlines of marine animals of gigantic 
mould, as designs for the sea-walls of dock>, breakwaters 
and bridgc-])iers, winged and colossal sphynxes, and great 
outstanding shainrs of newer form, with which to crest 
the piers of vast tubular railways thrown across rivers and 
arms of the sea, and designs for cast iron light ho scb and 
coa.st beacons; and there, 8Uggcsti\edeC4)ration8f ^public 
and other buildings. 

At leiii;th, after passing through five or six rooms, the 
seeks the Mnaller (me. in which is }u*r little Mm, quite 
proud in ha\iiig reaclutl the top of his cla>s, all but two. 
When i<he has addn^bscd most of the other chiltlreii with 
respect to some d>>intstio point inten'sting to each, she 
takes her boy's hand and iii(|uires about his little lesson. 

*' Very excellent, indeed !" says the nuisttT, who has 
a mild winning manner, though he is a great disciplina- 
rian. 

•• I sinccn-ly hope so," replies Juliet, gravely. " Ho 
being my son, Mr. Seymour, must not influence you in 
the least. If old Mr. Fn-ld's grnndson Joe, or little 
Walter Allison, be belter or more diligent »^*holars than 
William, let such superiority a]>pear, for he must learn 
betimes that it is imt jiosition or money, but industry 
and intelli-ct, which make great men." 

*' Ay. but I do love my less<ms, mamma," replies Wil- 
liam, ** as well as Joe Field or Eilward Allison here, and 
intend to learn, so as to be able to carry on paiia's great 
Shropshire forge, one day." 

His iiii>:her smiles, and stooping, kisses him; and 
then, biiKlint; the rest ofthe little scholars and the school- 
man i or " ^ood ni^'ht,*' tjikes him by the hand and retires. 

As bhe crojuk's the liall, led by tho same stTvant of the 
Company as ushered her in, a man advanced in yein^ und 
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liaving the look of a respectable opemtiTo, issues from a 
tide door, and speaking a few words, opens it again for 
ber to enter into a sort of committee room, where the 
Board of Daily Management hold their meetings. All 
rising as she enters, the chairman, who is no other tlian 
our old friend Robert Field, looking hale and well in 
spite of seventy yean, places a chair for her by his side, 
and after she is seated, he reads s^mc letters wliich 
have been received since Mr. As)imore*s departure at four 
o'clock, making an official communicatinn, tlirou^^h the 
Secretary of State, that the attention of the Government 
having been directed to the remarkable moral, sanitary, 
and material improvement of the iovm of Birmingham and 
of a large portion of its operal ive classes, owing, as it is 
alleged, to the carrying out the Joint-Stock principle in 
regard to collective savings, and its application to the 
purposes of trade, and the progress of metallurgic art. 
Three Commissioners have been appointed to visit the dis- 
trict, not only for the object of inquiring into the princi- 
ples and working out of the same, but also with the view, 
should the inquiry prove satisfactory, of recommending an 
entire revision of the law affecting Partnerships, so as to 
enable the less adventurous or thrifty operatives in other 
large towns to carry out the principle of co-operation in 
a like direction. 

As ho thus reads the Government letters, old Robert 
Field's voice falters audibly, for the moment is one of 
intense pride and satisfaction to himself, not only because 
the Giovemment thus wisely recognises the healthy, moral, 
and industrial progress of its citizens, but because the 
working classes have thus practically demonstrated the 
majestic power of the resources they can command by a 
rigid adherence to industry and sobriety. But a grander 
and a more solemn thing than even this, is the testimony 
which it bears to the worth of John Ashmore, and his 
magnificent and honourable counsels. 

*' Oh ! madam," says the old man, when he has read 
the ofiSicial letter ; " how proud we ought to be, that such 
a man has sprung from up amongst us as thy husband ! 
So great, and good, and accessible, and rightly proud in 
his simple and unostentatious life, as to make those who 
well remember him thirty years ago, still recognise him as 
the man of great purposes, if of few words, for so ho has 
proved himself to us and ours. Convey this letter, there- 
fore, to him, madam, with our best and proudest thanks." 
Juliet is too moved to Bi)eak, but bowing her thanks, 
she gathers up the letters and retires, for it is a proud 
moment to her this, to have her husband's worth recog- 
nised on every side. Her whole thought is to hasten 
home, to kneel down before him, to press into his 
hand this proof of his great and fruitful labours; and 
loving him with almost sacred reverence, to make her 
bless the hour her own true woman's nature prompted 
her to value the genius and honest upright nature of the 
earnest, uncompromising, artisan. 

She is doomed, howeviT, not to reach home so soon as 
she can wish. In passing through one of the narrow streets 
which lead to the suburbs of the town, a young artizan, 
who has been watching for a long time at the comer of a 
street still narrower, which runs into this one, hails the 
coachman, and coming up to the window as the carriage 
stops, addresses Mrs. Ashmore respectfully, as recognizing 
his face she lets down the window. He is one of the 
Company's best workmen, who married last year a young 
woman also engaged in the works, and one in whom 
Mrs. Ashmore was greatly interested. 

" Pardon me, madam," he says respectfully ; ** but my 
Mary got safely through her trouble an hour ago, with a 
little son ; as this, she knew, was your night of going to 
the works, she has begged mo to come up the street and 
ask you, if you have no objection, just to step to our 
house and see the baby ; it will go half way to cure her, 
she is sure." 

It is a cold night, as I have said, and the snow begins 
to gweep tftia over the town, from the more open 



country ; but, without one word of refusal, Juliet leaves 
her boy in the carriage, and descending, follows the 
young artisan to his humble door. A good fire burns in 
the little kitchen ; it is decently furnished, and all wears 
an aspect of thrift and cleanliness. Following the nurse 
up stairs, Mrs. Ashmore finds the young mother and her 
new-bom baby snugly curtained within a comfortable 
bed. The pale young tiling feebly, though gladly, 
stret^rhes out her hand. 

" I am so glad to see you ma'am," she says, " for in 
times like these, when one hes between life and death, 
past good and evil come to our hearts as if they were 
fresh things ; so, when I thought of you, and all you 
taught me about home ways, and what my duties ought 
to be when I became a mother, my heart yearned to tell 
you, dear lady, all it felt, and what a different sort of 
home, what you've taught, has made mine, to what my 
own was when I was a little child. For you see thrifty 
husbands, like my Richard, can afford to keep his wife at 
home, to make it comfortable." 

" Well, Mary, thrift and knowledge are good things 
for all of us. Now, do not talk more, but let the nurse 
show me the baby ; and recollect, as soon as you are well 
it will be time for you to move into the Company's new 
lodging-house, which I learn to-night is ready. Now, 
take care of yourself, and I will come and see you in a 
day or two." 

After taking the baby into her arms, and kissing it, 
Mrs. Ashmore kindly bids the young wife " good night," 
and addressing a few cheerful words to the youug 
husband in the kitchen below, hastens to her carriage, 
aud is driven rapidly home. 

She finds her husband absorbed in some abstract 
papers, and RosaUnd asleep upon his knee. 

When the children have gone for the night, she 
broaches the subject at her heart to her husband. He 
receives the news like one who expected it, or as one who 
only receives an acknowledgment already due. 

" But, dearest husband," says Juliet, somewhat sur- 
prised by his calm, grave maimer, "Governments have 
hitherto been so slow to recognise great moral progress iu 
their people, or the grandeur of intellectual success, as 
surely to idlow us to take this recognition with some 
degree of gratulation." 

" If you will, sweet wife ; but the position between 
the governing and governed is a changing thing ; respect 
is taking the place of patronage, and good effects must 
grow out of flus. Now, let me see these letters." He 
opens several letters, and presently reads some portion of 
one, which is to this effect : — 

" That the aforesaid Three Commissioners are deputed 
to enquire verbally from all parties concerned, but chiefly 
fjpom the principal Director of the Joint- Stock Com]>any, 
the mode in which the capital was raised; the sums 
collected; under what form of joint-stock association such 
capital has been invested and used ; whether under a 
simple form of Partnership, such as that known in France 
as Societe en nam coUect{f: or whether such association 
has been one of limited liability, either as to the limited 
liability of all the partners, or of some of them only ; or 
whether it is simply a chartered company, trammelled by 
few regulations, as those of the New England States in 
America. Also, what is the amount of fixed and floating 
capital, the number of depositors, the division of profits, 
and the kind and nature of the publicity given to the 
Company's affairs ; its organization, branches of trades, 
and the situation of its works ; next, the physical, moral, 
and mental condition of the depositors ; and, lastly, the 
processes of their various operations — chiefly those which 
bear relation to casting decorative iron-work." 

'* These Commissioners will have a longer task than 
they are aware of," concludes Ashmore; " the beginning 
and end of which I suppose must be, that I must give an 
expbnatory sort of address, and take them by night to 
see our Shroptbiie forge in work. Till they see thal^ 
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they will fonn no idea of the mightiness of co-operstiTe 
capital." 

The grandest, most eyentful day, which has ever 
dawned on the great mannfactoring town of Birmingham, 
and the one of most importance to its large operative 
class, is this, on which her Majesty's three Commis- 
sioners are led, after passing the night, and breakfasting 
at the house of the mayor, throagh the magnificent 
wrought-iron gates of the Joint-Stock Company's works, 
by John Ashmore. In his proud, self-sustaining dignity, 
the man is a veritable hero ; one of the true sort — one of 
that gigantic brood, whose destiny it is to lead Labour 
onwai^ to its noblest purposes, through the power of self- 
created capital. 

A large number of the capitalists have congregated ; 
those who are directors, and compose the several com- 
mittees, await their arrival in the large Board Room. 
They are all men who, from their years, are evidently 
the oldest and wealthiest capitalists of the Company. 
After some preliminary business, John Ashmore is 
examined. 

First Commissioner. — " The number of the share- 
holders, and the enormous extent of the works, exceed- 
ingly surprise me, Mr. Ashmore. Pray, now state, 
what was the nucleus of this half-million ?" 

Mr. Ashmore. — " Sixpence ; tared by mytelfat the age 
t^ fourteen ! This was its germ." (Immense sensation.) 

Chief Commissioner. — " Pray state your age, and the 
amount you had saved, when you co-operated with others, 
and invested these savings. " 

John Ashmore. — " I was nineteen. I had saved £90. 
This sum, with a small legacy bequeathed to mc, and the 
savings of a few resolute and deep-thinking men, making 
in the whole a sum not much less than £500, was the 
capital with which we bought the original poi*tion of these 
premises, and commenced business. We sunk ;£r300 in 
the purchase, and had the rest for floating capital." 

Chief Commissioner. — " Pray proceed, Mr. Ashmore, 
with your statement as to the form of partnership, and 
other particulars." 

John Ashmore. — " You are aware, gentlemen, that the 
law, with respect to associations of this character, was 
very defective in 1849, the year of our commencement. 
Aft«r some consideration, this was the plan I pursued, 
being cognizant of two stringent points; that the ex- 
tension of the co-operative principle was then, as now, 
the great economical necessity of modem time ; and next, 
that the progress of the productive arts more and more 
require that many sorts of industrial occupation should 
be carried on by larger and larger capitals. Com- 
mencing on the principle of limited liability, that is, each 
capitalist stood exempted from any liability for the 
debts of the concern beyond the amount of his sub- 
scription, we were necessitated to gain a special Act 
of the Legislature, through the intervention of one of 
our then members of the borough, legalizing our asso- 
ciation as a "chartered Company." At the present 
time, however, through the improvement of the law, our 
association is of that kind in which the managing 
partners are responsible with their whole fortunes for the 
engagements of the concern ; those associated with us 
only contributing definite sums, and arc not liable for 
anything beyond, though they participate in the profits 
according to the laws of government we have con- 
stituted. This form of partnership is called in France 
en commandite, and the partners with limited means, 
to whom, by the French law, as it stood in 1819, all 
interference in the management of the concern was in- 
terdicted ; though we permit (the improved law leaving 
us liberty in tJiis respect) interference under certain 
restrictions. In fact, this form of partnership is the 
only one which would now fit our large projects. " In 
this way the matter stands ; I, and others, having large 
capitals, and thus associating together, borrow the capital 
of the thrifty operatives, and they, uaing our Chartered 



Company as a Bank of Deposit, receive that yearly 
rate of interest the division of profits affords, usually 
adding the interest so received to the capital invested ; by 
this means yearly increasing both interest and capital, 
minus a certain sum we each set apart, according in 
amount to the capital invested, for the purposes of moral, 
religiouj), educational, and physical improvement. Now, 
gentlemen, one thing must be clearly and stringently set 
down in your report ; our capitalists are not, by a 
majority of more than two-third?, ovr (or, I should say, 
the Company's) workmen. Every brass-founder's, pin, 
type-casting, silver-plate, and gunsmith's shop in thit 
town has our capitalists among its workmen — men who 
invest their yearly savings with us, and benefit by our 
skill and commercial prosi>eri<^y. With regard to our 
workmen, all are more or less capitalists ; we benefit them 
five per cent, more than others who have simple invest- 
ments, by an addition of five per cent, per annum out of 
our net profits. Thus our workpeople share our pros- 
perity. The mercantile, artistic, engineering departments 
of our vast business are conducted by separate committees, 
responsible to the body of directors ; whilst the greatest 
publicity is given to all contracts, liabilities, and other 
engagements, by making our accounts fully accessible to 
individuals, so that at any time the existing state of the 
Company's affairs can be ascertained, thus enabling them 
to learn whether the capital they may have invested re- 
mains unimpaired ; the fidelity of such accounts being 
guarded, as you are well aware, by the stringent legal 
penalties of the lately -passed law. 

" With regard to the extent of our business, the work- 
shops here will scarcely give you an idea. The amount 
of our fixed capital is enormous, more than we can accu- 
rately state, as we have three slate quarries in Wales, 
two smelting furnaces in Coalbrookdale, and one in 
Glamorganshire, a range of warehouses in London, three 
shops fur manufacturing encaustic tiling in Staffordshire, 
and here, as you have seen, thirty shops, carrying on 
under their roofs the processes of brass-founding, lacquer- 
ing, electro-plating, papier mach^, chemical preparations, 
glass-staining and blowing, whibt every cast and design 
we use is manufactured by ourselves. 

" You have seen the condition of our workshops, their 
efficient state of warmth, ventilation, and light; our 
regulations for decency and cleanliness, and our entire 
separation of the sexes; this the more stringently, as paying 
married men ample wages, we admit no married women 
into our works. Our hours of labour are eight in 
winter and ten in summer. We have a "home" for 
our single workwoiiic:!, at least, such as those who have 
no parents or friends to reside with, we have the same 
for our unmarried operatives ; and we have now just 
finished a huge building, capable of containing five 
hundred married operatives, their wives and children. 
W*ith respect to morals, I will guarantee that on these 
Birmingham works wc have not one drunkard, nor one 
woman of bad character, for I find that our rigid dis- 
countenance of early marriages, has in no way diminished 
the chastity of the female sex. As to Bodal amusements, 
our Committee of Management countenance them by 
every means in their power. We have a gymnasium 
attached to these works; in summer we hold a weekly 
concert, in winter a weekly ball ; and twice a year we have, 
as far as is possible, a great sodal gathering of our whole 
body. And lastly, with respect to education, the primary 
thing of all. With us, though we assist our schools by 
grants from our " progress fund," every child's friends or 
parents pay for its education ; we permit no charity ; and 
as we admit no child to labour till it is ten years of 
age; and after that, till it is fourteen, we continue its 
education through certain hours of the day, we guarantee 
sufficient instructional and industrial training. Then, 
gentlemen, we have an infant school, a primary school, 
where all receive an eijual rudimentary education of the 
best possible kind ; and lastly, oar own School of Design, 
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which you havB nlreadj been pleaaeii to mention bo favDnr- 
■btf, will bs upra in all its grrat, branclie:^ for four in<poc- 
tion tUia evaning. To one thing, hnwemr, gentlemen, 
I wiali, ill coacluiIiuiT. la rnrnially dinrt yoiir nttention, 
■D that tba vn-iC priniHpU- invoknl may litirl a favnuniljle 
and strongly cimveji'd niiEicc ia j^ar Uoport to Her Most 
Gradous Majesty. 1 allude to our mollieniBticnl dii«iCE. 
For t believe, (and gentlemen, my brliff is lli&t iif n 
practii-ol nitiu,) tliM not only lines our iniluatniil ]inli,-nisa 
IWioire, that the ]iroccssi'* of eiact Irulh thiuM liernmc 
diueminated nniun^ tlie ins<>ses, hut aUn lliat llidr 
moml >nd jihysical progress InrjtPly depondi u^n thoir 
comprehGUsiun of fixed and uiuilturnbli.' |iriiii'L]iinj. I 
do not insist that every oi>erst{ve shoulil b« a profound 
Vuthemstirian or gnnuietrieiBn, but ib-iC ho should at 
leut UDiIurstand tlioxo lev Kr^t priiid{>l»a whiith aiv tlii> 
boiB of all true knowlodse and perfect ort. For I 
•grceivitha great and moderu BnglislunBn in laying, tint 
"So fnr 03 civilization is I'Dnnected vilh tlm advance 
■Ud diOusion oi human knowledge, citiiization fluurishes 
when the prevalent eituratiiui Is matheniatieal, anil fades 
irbcn philosophy ia the subject mnst prefiTred.' " 

"This ovidencE is most aalivfuetiiry, Ktr. Ashmore," 
remarks tho chief Commissioner, " but sit down awhile, 
«e can examine Robert Field. I believe that aneh a Bi;- 
port OS we iliall make is destined ti) influence a fulore age. 

Utiiani far Etillc Onci. 

THE SCHOOLFELLOWS. 

I TbB great clock bad struck twelve, and the pupils uf the 

I I Collegiate School at S. were bu»lly CTicaged in making 
I tfae m<»t of their noon-tide hour of leisure. Marblea 
' atid leap-frog were the favourite ^mt-s, and load were 
i tke shoots and vociferous was the Inugliter that cchutd 
I fh>m one end to the other of the spncioua play-ground. 
I A pallid, thoughtfui-louking boy, who had been sitting 

Bp&rt ahBorbed in a book, was aroused from hia studies by 
the merry voices of bis companions, and come limping 
forn'oni to join the party ot leap-frog. In addition to his 
Isjuences, he was much deformed, but thij scarcely 
lessened his activity, and the game proceeded with undi- 
minished spirit. The humpbnchcd youth was preparing, 

' when he was startled by a rude |ical of laughter almost in 
his ear, and a well-known oud dibOgrEeable voice began in 
doggrel verse— 

I The singer did not complete his ftanin, fur Eilwin 

, Hichory, stung into excessive passion, dealt him suddenly 
B violent bloiv in the month, and rushed from the play- 
ground amidst a roar of hiiighter, futlowed by a mar of 
another kind from his persecutor, who, like all bullies, vros 

' a coward as well. 

The deformed boy had a consdence, and a tender one, 
and this conicience pricked him sorely as, bis tirst burst 
Of wrath over, lie wandered Kormwfutly away into tiie 
fields. Ho lind been tormented snilly by George Rirt'iii ; 
but this, he felt, did not justify htm in iiii revcngi'rul 
action. His H-lf-respecl was w.mndedi lie felt lowertd 
in his own esteem. Had the hoys wli..in he had lell be- 
Idnd in the play-ground known the generous hesrl tliat 
lodged in that uneiglitly funn, purely never more would 

I they have treated the desjiiscd huntpbock with cuutempt. 

; While Edwin Hichor? was timi meditating as ho 

: walked, bis schoolfellows went discussing the hitc uccur- 

. renee with some dilfercnep t,f opinion. 

• "I will tell of him, that I vrill," said George Barton, 
wliOHi mnuth began to fi-el very uneomfortnblc. " I 
won't be struck by a lit tin ugly fflliiw of a cripple." 

I " But what vrill yon say iibout the provocation you gave 

I Urn ?' asked Thoinas Crowther, ■ gtaic, setuible boj, oou 



of tho very few in the school who did i 
" Say ? why nothing. I only sang the ■ 
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'■Hichory' won't tell," said HWa Frank Turton, 
■' Hichory never tells tales ; and if you tell of him, Bt- I 
ton, we vrill stitad up for him. He can't help bi ' 
Iiuiii]ibnck, and you ought not to mock at him for it 

" lliglit my boy, right !" eielainicd a pleasant 
lii-]iinit. Tliey all ftarled, and louked round. It *■• 
Mr. Poide, the new n!<bcr, wbo hiul overheard tli ' ' ' 
wnnls of ihu conversation. lie seated himsvlf on a large 
HlonB that rtood near. " Come," said bo, " tell me who 
jou were talkini; about. Was it poor Edwin Hiobory?" 

George liartim loiiked sulky, nnd would not answer; 
but the others crowded round the ashcr, and put bim in 
possession of the cauao of dispute. 

" I em siinT' to hear this," said tho young m^n when 
they had fiiushed. " Though it was wrong in 
to strike ynn. Barton, it was for worse m ynu to provoke 
him to do it. His deformity onght to eidte your sym- 
pathy, Dover your ridicide. Put yourself for a moment in 
his place. Hod you been afHictcd as he is, would 

without becoming the laughing-stock of your companions, 
for ihnt which was no fault of yours ?' 

llefore George couli) answer, Edwin entered the gate of 
the play -ground. 

"Comu here, Hichory," said Mr. Poole, as goon as the 
boy was within hearing; "come here, 1 want to speak 
la you. What is all this thnt I hear about^your bavii 
Btruek Barton ?" 

"Itris quite true, Sir,"»idthe humpback, firmly. " 
did it in a passion, and I am now come to beg his 

" No, DO, Hichory, he ought to beg your pardon," ex- 
claimed several of the boys, touched by tho iKwr fellow's 
frankness and generosity. " You have been [Mitient with 
htm long ouougb, and he deaervcd what he got. Don't 

" No, not eiaetly that. I am sure Hichory feels that it 
was wrong to retaUate iu that way. At the same time, 
Carton owes him an apology for the insult he olfered 
lilm. So, my dear boys, the best way will ho for you 
to shake bonds with each other, and mutually forgive 
am! forget." 

Eilwin ailratued nirdially towonls his enemy, and took 
>iis hand, winch the other suifercd, rather than rer 
calcd. The hour of afternoon school arrived, the 
bell rang, mid all the boys were soon busy at their t 
Eilwin hail made so favourable an impression upo 
playmates by his conduct in this olfair, that his j 
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gnvo vray to the general opinion, and left off his ci 

Towards the end of this tniee, Genrgo Han 
taken very ill, and h.nl to be removed from schot 
dlmrder proved to be tlie small-pox, and so frightful 
were its mvages, thnt upon his return the next hnlf-year, 
tt was dilGcutt to recugniie him. He now, in his turn, 
hecams the butt of the maliciously -dispnfcd, and his 
irritable temper prevented him from bearing their 
witticisms wi^ any degree of composure. Under tlie.'o 
circunistanees conscience awoke, and be thought with 
Hliamo and sorrow upon his treatment of poiir Edwin 
Ilirhory. The latter had left school duritii; Gi-orge's 

illucaa, and was now upprnnllccd to a bookseller iti a . 

Here Gcorgo fought bim, and the two afflictea oaei 
becauu firm friends, while the school-boy learnt many a 
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m of tod di^ily and Christiao forbcannco from tho 
framerlT' -despised bumpbnrk. 

As thcjr itero returning from u walk one cvcnini;, 
George Hiiideuly Cumnl lo Eilnin, and said. " What can 
bo tbo nmun that people like la [omient tbow wbo arc 
■IniigeOj' uglji m their appearance?" 

" YoQ can answer that quejtion," said Bdwin »miUng. 
"CDme,euiiune jounelf. Vbf did you formerly take 
plwtiue ID tonneating a Uttlt: Lumpback baj of my 
acquaint^noe ?" 

"Ilicborr I tbongbt jau bad forgiven and forgotten all 
that." 

"I haya forgiven, dear George, but I do not winh to 
(ingot, fiir I like to Ihink how dilTcrent ynu aru iiovr." 

"Different indeed, with this (ace, 1 fear. I never should 
h>Te altered, but for becoming llio objeec of ridicule 
myself, n-hich fuugbt mo sympBthy for llioso who are in 

" George, I wiih I could see you less scnsicivo lo 
ridicule. A firm, mild, forbearing demeanour would 
disarra ynnr tormentors, and caiuo tbem (o ro|icct, 
initead of teasing you. Aa long as they see you 90 tliin- 
I skinned, ihey will do Ibeir best to onnoy you. And I 
also wisli. my dear fallow, that you rnuld but remember 

C' former self jujt as you were. You irould tlicn fee] 
hr happier jon are now, notwithstanding your 
I murtilicMions; you woutil kuuw how much rather those 

who oppress and torture others arc to bo piliuil than 
I feared. Tyianny and cmelty hinder growth in good, and 
I recoil bnck on the hearts of thniD who pructixe them, 
I making the tyrant and tho bully far more really objects 

of inmpSdiiioQ, than the vietims who shrink from their 
j |>reiH:iic8 with n dread. Assume your proper place, my 
j friend, rtspect yourself, and others will res|i(!Ct you," 
I From this time Ihcro was a great iinprovemvDt iu 
I George Barton's position with his schoolfellows. By 
I goad-bououredly joining in the jest or Che laugh against 
! himself, he deprived their sarcasm of its venom ; by 
; mingled frankness and forbearanco he disarmed tlicir 

boyish cruolty; and grailually rising by bit persevering 

industry lo the head of the school, bo became generally 

looked up to and respected. 
! As be grew older, his countenance, though It did no 

improTO in feature and complexion, was iUumineil by tin 
, beauty of a thouElitful and bcnenilont mind, and peopl 

torgot his face in his conversation. 

George Barton is now an author, and his friend is an 

eminent (lubUsber, and between them they do all in their 

power to cultivate the youthful heart, and to tearh the 

boys and girls of England tn look rather to tlio i 
1 thari (D the ouiwaril appiwanee, and in so doing, to 
roach nuarer to the iierfi'ellun of Gml. 



BUaAL LIFB. 

< eoma countries, and in Spain among otheis, agricul- 
irc was at one time regarded with contempt, a prejudice 
ittt only bt-ipnke the ignoroiira and debasement of the 
iiids that rlicrinbvd it. tn leltliiiK this (juestion, the 
[laninnl hiul mily to reeur to the lime " when Adam 
.■Ived and Em spun," and when (he sons of kings Wert 
Ewers iif wood, and their dauglitcra drawers of water. 
B mind, in faet, tree tiom ambition, and in timet 
lodcrstely favourable, there can be few occupation! 
lore drliglilfiJ than (hat o( a farmer. Ho iloes mil 
mslnnlly opcrati ' " 






I tliat 



he addn-sse* I 
directly In the f;TGat source of all our enjoymcnta, 
jiresses art into tho service of nature, and haa to do with 
tlio weighty concerns of soil, scuou, and climate; hii 
workshop is the fruitful earth ; his machinery the tun, 
moim, and cloods ; and aidi'd by tbcsi-, hu produces tha 
cIcmcTits of every comfort, irriealing the parched plain, 
drajnin): the morass, iniloidne the common, and reclaim- 
ing tlie h:irren waste. In a word, it is his fortune 
oicmplify, in some dei^ree, the truth of Swift's po«itii 
"that he whii raises Iwu can of com where only c 
grew hefnri'," i* more useful in his day and generation, 
than humlreils on huniheds of names which history, i 
hiT great charity, seems never tired of eulogizing, hv 
who, where Ihe truth dan? bo lohl, were only remarkable 

On observing (he lulc-fu'nl mechanic hunying a 
to hi* ni'iming Inhnurs, we almost regret, with Rousseau, 1 
that Croat cities Bliould have berome 10 numerous, that j 
should be congnitiiie " 









of the 1 



St pass in the tainted atinofphcn 






r feelini 



seeing the gardener resuming Hie badge of ha I 
the plongh-hoy hanieMing his well-tniined team ! 
the toils of both may bo hanl, they are sur 
with every object that is rural and inviting; the grass 
springs and the daisy blossoms under their TmI; the 
sun tells them by bis shadows how Ihe day k 
wanes ; the bbckbird serenades them from every hedge 
or tree; and lliev enjov. moreover, tho iaexpresfible 
pleasure of bebiildin;! Nnture, in hir fairct f.irms, 
rewarding most muni&eenlly their skill and industry. 
How does the oili:ien sigh tor imch scenes! and hoi^ 
soon, when hi< fcirtunc i* made, does he hurry away from 
the contine* of a aecund Itahel, lo sink tlio merrhant 
in Ihe gentleman fanner 1 Few strive lo rival the hi 
LTafi-inan by innking tlieir own fhovi, or any other 
niwtfu! article .if dress; Init all. yoi, all who 
strive I., trim Ihi'ir own Lirdi 
cultiva 



T»M dnctnne that the necessity of bbour is a blessing, 
nd not ■ cnrae, cannot be insisted upi>n tim slroiiglv. 
t li to tbit very nMi^sity that mankind owis not only 
■ Snt redemption Train Ihe lavtiige stale, but every 
tip of Its advanec in n citilizatii'n, from whii'h, wo (nut, 
. F«et Aeal more may be eipccled slilL 



!Xii-» i« lord of the wurhl. Slen Inbniir at 
fciundati'in of -uiciety, while Ihe lowly hirk, unseen 
tittle priu'd, •it*, lianl by, in hifl ne«t on the eartli, 
u'atherini: stn-nvlh lu bear liif snng up to the sun. ' 
ly ri>e Ini-o'uu'iiI and ninnuii*enlnl ai'Ie, eolumri mi 
tmve. d"nie aud lofty Iowitj ami when liie cloml- 
picreing spire is bomirJu^ wllh p»ld, and the fahrio 
standi piifeet and wnndmus, up spring the forgotten 
lark, witli airy wheel, to the pinnacli'. and standing I 
jHiiied and unwondering on his giddy pprch, ha pouri out 
his ci'k-itiBl miu'ic till his bright fooling trembles with 
barmony. And when the song is done, and mounting 
Ihenee, he wiara away tn Ril his cihansled heart at the 
fuuiit.iiTH nf the KUii, the dweller* in the lowers below 
h<..k n]i tn Ihe iHMfd fpire and 'h'lUt— not lo the bnr- 
ni<l.>-l 'hsn. hut til the Urk~]ust from il in the aky.— 

x./:»-iUi,. I 
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FORTUNE AND LOVE. 



Ltt me lire without Fortune, if Proridenee will it. 

For J07 can be found where immll treasure is shed ; 
ThoM who bear a fidl cup are most fearful to spill it. 

And oftentimes walk with the narrowest tread. 
I care not though Fate may deny me profusion, 

If earth will but show me some rays from above ; 
Ten me not that Ood*s light is a dreamy illusion — 

I could live without Fortune, but not without Love t 

Oh I 'tis pleasant to know there are beings about us 

Who tune the most exquisite strings in our heart. 
To feel that they would not be happy without u*, 

And that we, in our loneliness, sigh when we part. 
Oh I there's something divine in the thought that we cherish 

A star-beam within us, that shines from above — 
To know, that if all the world gives us should perish, 

The greatest of Fortune still dwells in our love ! 

Oh t 'tis glory to feel that we live for some others. 

That self is not all we depend on below, 
That affection yet links us to sisters and brothers. 

Whose foith will be constant, come weal or come woe. 
Though the vulture of trouble may harass our bosom. 

Ne'er fear while our spirit is fed by the do\-e ; 
Let the desert of Life give Eternity's blossom, 

And we'll live without Fortune, while favoured by Love ! 

Eliza Cook. 
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A VILLAGE SCHOOL FEAST. 

The children of the poor have few pleasures or amuse- 
ments which we can dwell upon. Charles Lamb said 
they were not brought up, but dragged up. Yet one 
scene in the life of village childhood is like a page out of 
a better and older book — and we may rejoice and be 
glad of it. What scene is this ? Surely the school feast? 
A homely and simple custom, yet one which, we ought 
to bo very thankful, is now of frequent occurrence in our 
country villages. The children are met on the parsonage 
lawn. A rare summer eve in some quiet village. How 
those little eyes sparkle with expectation ! It is but tea 
and bread and butter, or may be a bit of cake. It is but 
a childish game or a dance on the soft grass. It is but a few 
kind words of love and looks of affection. How simple 
the means to touch the heart of the poor man's child ! 
Now a hymn of little voices goes up the dear sky — best 
instrument of praise, " the mouths of babes and suck- 
lings " — now a burst of light laughter — ^for the children 
of the poor can laugh and play, and be innocently 
amused ; and who so ready to help the cJergyman in all 
his endeavours to mend the daily Ufe of his flock by all 
appeals to their gentler and better nature, than the 
" squire " ond his good lady ? though they may not see 
why some things which appear to them of little import- 
ance are insisted upon, and some of their own 
improvements not exactly approved of in their way. 
One, too, there is, a good and gentle form, helping in 
the wise and happy work, — loved by the weak, the 
young, the moumfol, whose mild and cheerful way with 
the poor goes so far with them ; whose bright presence 
in the poor man's cottage is always welcome — even the 
minister's wife. With the means near us and around us, 
of cheering and helping the labouring poor, both old 
and young, it is hard if we do not make some way in the 
MMttcr to a better and kinder itato of thuMp. 



Some persons are so tenacious of memory, that they 
forget nothing but the services they have received, and 
the errors they have committed. 

Talents, like riches, are dangerous for their pos- 
sessors to display them on every occasion. Mediocrity, 
both intellectual and physical, is the best shield, and the 
surest protection against envy and detraction. 

Life, like the diamond in a mine, is sometimes value- 
less to its owner, until it becomes estimated by another. 

The symbol of universal charity is the doll. It is the 
personification of an idea. It is good-will, made wood. 

Order is nature's beauty. 

The vices of the rich and great are mistaken for errors, 
and those of the poor and lowly for crimes. 

He who cannot hold his peace till the true time comes 

for acting and speaking, is no right man. 

There is a moral pauperism in the man who is 
dependent on others for that support of moral life- 
self-respect. 

Will the bending of another man's knees give ease to 
yours? 

MrsTiFiCATioNf are, and wiU continue to be, an 
amusement for idle people, whether more or less in- 
genious. A venial wickedness, a self-complacent malicep 
is an enjoyment for those who have neither resources 
in themselves nor a wholesome external activity. 

Sometimes, to unkindness and injustice, silence may 
be safer than even the soft answer which tumeth away 
wrath. 

He who takes conscience for his guide, will not easily 
lose his way. 

Liberty, exempt from the distractions of ill-fortune, 
and the encroachments of any social interference, should 
circumscribe its own caprices; otherwise it will grow 
sick, either through intemperance or satiety. Every 
man's thoughts ought to have some object in sight, not 
always, nor eagerly, but with hope. His right of selection 
is enough for liberty. 

There is pleasure enough in this life to make us wish 
to live, and pain enough to reconcile us to death when 
we can live no longer. 

Art is more godlike than science; science discovers, 
art creates. 

Rkflectiov is a flower of the mind, giving out 
a wholesome fragrance; but reverie is the same flower, 
when rank, and running to seed. 

The treasures of the deep are not so precious as are 
the concealed comforts of a man locked up in woman's 
love. 

In England we avoid a stranger for no other reason 
than because he is unknown to us, though in very many 
cases we have more reason to shun the society of those 
who are already known to us. 

Men must be more than wise and good, according to 
the ordinary measure of reason and virtue, before they 
can estimate morality by truth simply, justice abstract- 
edly, or even religion irrespectively and unconditionally. 

Self-respect is worth all the fame in the world. 

If wisdom is the head, and honesty the heart, ener- 
getic industry is the right hand of every exalted vocation ; 
without which the sluvwdest insight is blind and the 
best intentions are abortive. 
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GOVERNESSES. 



A^rroi 



mber 



t hm obserred tbe large 
of fonng womco ■pplTuiR «> ^ eDS>ged u tuchen of 
jouth ID priTite bmiliei. The nimibn' of inch appli- 
stndUj increMing. notwithstanding 
tho acknoirledged wrere laboon, and oflea punful triala, 
which the gorerneM hu to encounter in the perfonnMiCT 
of her duties. Yet do we find largo number* of these 
joung persons eagerlj offering themseWes to teach 
French, Spaniih, Italian, English, muiie. dancing, and 
othw brancLes of modern female education, genorally tor 
;be most slender pittaocea. 

We fear that in this there is the endence of something 
wrong in our lodil ■rrangements and management. 
Whf should BO many roong women bo eager to eubange 
I and the fsmilj in whirh thej haw been 
brought up, for tho hoosehold of tbe etranger, where 
nme no higher position than that of ■ hired 
In but too manf cases the reason is euffi- 
dontlj obviooe— it is the hard neoesutj which exists, 
that tbejr should labour for their dailj bread. But there 
lOther reason more cogent and preTnlent than this, — 
it is, that to be a goTemcis is brid to be getiteel^ 
messing being the onlj genteel profession open to 
young women who have recrived what is called "a 
biihionablo education." 

The canlcer of Gentility is ono that has very much 
crept in amongst (he middle etasacs of lale years. There 
1 straining after it; every one cagniy en- 
desTouring to gain a higher seat in the social arena than 
is neighbour ; putting on appearanees, and striTing to 
look belter than hii means will often allow. Instead of. 
being satisfied with theirpraaent station in life, and making 
the best of it, — instead of steadily and diligently laboaring 
iward, living within the means, and being satisfied to 
ait for the hetler fiirtonc— men are ever fretting on tho 
verge of siimothing higher, struggling to a«<un:c a 
po-ilion and t<> Vtrp up nppennmctn. thus endeavouring 
to lake (gentility by storm, and secure, by desperate 
effrirtJ, a pwilion higher than (he Uniits of thnr fortune 
Kill enable them to retuia. llic bamo false notions are 
impluute'l in thu minds of their children. Inilwul of 
giTin; them a aolid edueatioa, calculated to nutka them 



oaefiil and happy beings, they send them to feabionable 
schools, where they are taught a set of flimsy accom- 
plishments, which are of no manner of use in any moderate 
station of life, or, indeed, in any station. But the e 
arrives ; tbe family means are exhausted in tho effort 
be genteel; nothing boa been saved as a provision 1 
the incrensing wants of the growing children j the 
daughters come home from school full of sccompliiih- 
ments, which are found to be of no use. What is to be 
done ? The parents find that if gentility is to bo kept 
up, the daughters must da something to earn their own 
subsistence. But how are they to be employed ? Thoy 
dare not tooch trade — they must not work with their 
hands, say behind a counter, for that would bo "nn- 
genleel." There remains only the profession of govt 
essing ; and they advertiso in the newspapers accordingly. 
Hence the present enormous competition in this depart- 
ment of female labour. 

Now, we say all this with a deep sympathy for the po«- 
tion of the governess ; but, at the same time, wb cannot 
shut our eyes to the disgraceful social vanity to which so 
many young women are thus sacrificed ; and it certainly is 
an evil which deserves becoming censure and ciposure. 
A large proportion of the young women who go out as 
goremesses, are such as ought, under more prudent and 
sensible parental management, to have remained within 
the precincts of tbe home and the bmily. That is the 
true sphere of every woman ; and it is doing an ontiage 
on her loving nature to divorce her from it. We 
conceive no more unhappy fiUo for a girl thsn to be thus 
placed ont as a governess. Consider her position. In tlio 
first place, she is introduced into a ipbero whero t,\ 
called upon to perform highly responsible functions, 
requiring of her. if not high menial cultivation, at leort 
numerous acquirements obtained at moch cost and labour. 
But she hail no well-defined place in the family she has 
entered; she stands utterly isolated and alone in it; 
treated as a kind of upper servant, though posaessitig all 
that delicate sensitiveness which shrinks at the appearance 
of liarshness or uncivility ; regsrde-l often a* but a better 
breii sort of meniul, Ihongh ehcrisliing, perhaps, idea« of 
gentility cquHl to tho highest station; ptaeed mid 
between Ihe dmwing-mom and tho acrvants'-hall, jet 
permitted to bo a denizen of neither; proud of her 
TCspectabiliCy, and, it may be, no inconiidrrable share of 
mental cnltan^ yM oUiged to taccsmb before vnlgaritj 
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and ignorance ; stationed in the midst of society, yet alone 
in it ; a being of warm social sympathies, yet unaym- 
patliizcd with and socially neglected ; a gentlewoman, yet 
a hired senant ; a lady, yet a drudge, llow can her 
position be other than one of painful uncertainty and 
of harassing occupation, filknl with loneliness, despon- 
dency, and sorrow ? 

Perhaps tlie Governess has been brought up in good 
society, and has acrpiired the refinenient of manner and 
]»olish of conversation, which mere wealth cannot buy. 
Sucii an one, if forced by the adversities of her parents, 
by their failure in life, by their death, or any of the 
numerous casualties of our com])licated social state, to 
take strvice in the family of some nouveau riche, will 
meet with a thousand things to wither her heart — to 
mortify and gall her. Wlio would not sympathize with 
such a woman, compelled, perhaps, to submit to the 
Milgarity and cajirico of one as much her inferior in all 
the qualitii?3 of mind and person which constitute true 
worth, us she is their inferior in worldly fortune. She is 
liable to be reminded every moment that she is eating 
the bread of dependence, and may 1)0 thrust forth from 
the abode of luxury among unpitying strangers. On the 
other hand, should her ])arents be of a humble order, 
she may liear their calling ridiculed, their condition 
despised, until her mean origin becomes a thought almost 
too horrid to be entertained. Surely, it would be 
difliiMilt to conceive a more painful position into which 
virtuous poverty could be thrust thon this. 

We know well enough, tlint in many fan:ilies the 
governess is treat^*d with due kindness and consideration: 
in every family, the head of which is a good-hearteil and 
sensible woman, she will have that respect and deference 
paid to her to which she is entitled. But in any case, 
h(\* position is net to be envietl. She is not at home. 
Though treated with affability and Idndni^s, she cannot 
help feeling the sense of loneliness. Her lioart may fix 
itself in the family ; but in the midst of her attachments, 
they are suddenly broken otf ; her ser\'ices are no longer 
reijuired, for the ilaughters are now (>ducated ; and she is 
again alone. Such a manner cf life is calculated to 
destroy the qualities of the very best nature; and 
especially to sully the tinest graces of the female 
character — ^to induce harshness, ill-temper, and hopeless 
despondency. 

The too general want of regard for the position and 
responsibility of the governess, is in«licated by the paltry 
remuneration which is usually paid for her services. It 
is generally below that of the cook and butler, and not 
above that of the housekeeper, footman, and lady's maid. 
Yet she has to train and educate young women — to 
deveiope and store their minds — at least to impart 
manners and accomplishments. This low rate of remu- 
neration exhibits, in a melancholy light, the estimate 
entertained in this country of the qualifications of the 
Teacher. Take as a specimen an advertisement for a 
governess, which recently appeared in the Timet : — 

"Wanted, in a gentleman's family, a Young Lady, as 
Nursery Governess, to instruct twoyoimg ladies in French, 
Music, and Singing, with the usual branches of Educa- 
tion, and to take the entire charge of their wardrobe. She 
must bo of a social disposition, and fond of children, 
and have the manners of a gentlewoman, as she will be 
treated as one of the family. Salar}', twelve guineas per 
annum" 

That is to say, for *' twelve guineas per annum," there 
is required the ability to teach the French language, 
music, singing, the usual branches of education — 
that is, reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, grammar, 
and history ; the ability to take charge of the wardrobe 
of two young ladies, which implies the art of dress- 
making, the practice of a sempstress, and the habit of 
order; a social disposition, which means amiability, 
good address, powers of convcrsatioii, and a resdiness to 
do anything to serve and oblige those about her ; and* to 



crown all, the manners of a gentlewoman, implying the 
having been brought up in a refined, polished, and 
educated circle. And all this is considered to be worth 
only the paltry sum of " twelve guineas per annum ! *' 
We wonder how much the "gentleman" thus adver- 
tising paid for the services of the cook who ministered to 
the wants of his stomach, and to the butler who looked 
after his wine cellar ? 

Tlie story is told of a latly who once wrote to her son 
to look out for such a person as the ubove — that is to say 
a young lady, all-accomplished, and with the disposition 
of an angel. He wrote ])ack t^) her saying, that he had 
long been looking out for such a person, and that when he 
had found her, ho should not recommend her as a governess 
for his sisters, but keep her as a vife for liimselt". And 
the young man was right ; for, wives such as the gover- 
nesses who are so often advertisetl for in the newspapers, 
arc not very oflen to be met with. 

Here is another advtrrtisement, from the Erangelical 
Magazine, which shows the value set by some parties at 
the present day, upon female piety and education : — 

"Wanted, a young person of Decided Piety, about 22 
years of age, to take the charge of, an<l educate three 
young children under twelve years. She must l)e capable of 
imi>arting a sound English education, with French and 
Music. Any one who would feel anxious for the welfare of 
the children will be treatc»d as one of the family, and may 
realize the comforts of a home. Salary eight pounds per 
an?ofm.'* 

And for this, and similar paltry sums, are many of our 
finest and most sensitive young girls, with hearts full of 
affection and kindness, taken from homes which they 
ought to bless and hallow by their presence, under the 
roofs of strangers, where their affections are blighted, their 
chiirms despoiled by care, labour, and anxiety, and from 
which they are too often thrust forth at last, the melan- 
choly outcasts fn)m love and sympathy that we so often 
find them. Alas, that we should say it — governesses 
constitute the largest class of tenants in our lunatic 
asylums ! 

(3ne would scarcely imagine it possilile that such an 
occupation, and on such terms, would ])resi'nt any atrrac- 
tions for young women of good education. Yet the 
crowds of advertisements in the daily papers furnish 
abundance of proof to the contrary. And it is the same 
in the country. A family in the neighbourhood of Leaming- 
ton some time ago advertised for a governess, requesting 
applications to be addressed to certain initials, " Post- 
ofiioe, Leamington," and no fewer than 107 letters were 
delivered to the advertiser on his first application for 
them at the Post-office. 

Although the average qualifications of governesses 
are, on the whole, considerably better than their em- 
ployers deser>'e, if we take into account the low rate of 
remuneration allowetl them, they are still, it must be con- 
fessed, lamentably short of the qualities necessary for the 
instructors of youth. At best, a governess is a jK)or 
apology for a mother, who ought herself to be the chiei 
educator of her children. But there are circumstances 
which render the employment of a governess necessary, 
and in such cases little or no reganl is paid to her apti- 
tude to teach, to her capacity of developing the moral 
nature of children — by far the most important part of 
female education, — to her general soundness and bidancc 
of mind and character, qualities which have an imm(Ml^u 
influence over the future hap])iness of the children sub- 
jected to her training. The main thing souglit after, is 
the f nducati(m of acquirements, and the acquisition of ac- 
complishments ; and little or no pains are taken to 
secure the culture of the heart and mind. If parents 
possessed any adequate knowledge themselves of the true 
uses and value of education, and the qimlities it demands 
in the instructor, the position and quahfications of the 
governess would be very difiiarcnt firom what they now 
ore; but oi they do no^ there is every probability of th« 
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present evils continuing in force until ttey do. The very 
lowness of the remuneration offered to the governess for 
her services, is of itself a guarantee for her incapacity. By 
the low salary offered^ it seems as if predetermined that 
she shall want all the qualifications necessary, not merely 
for refined associations, but for the due exercise of her 
most important functions. It is true, she may promise; but 
will she, can she perform the services required of hor ? Is it 
possible that the qualities sought for — the capacity to 
teach drawing, singing, instrumental nm&ic, two or three 
foreign languages, ornamental needlework, geography, and 
the use of the globes, — can be fairly obtained in the 
market at the price which is offered — of from ten to 
twenty-five pounds a-ycar? And even supposing such 
qualities are to be found, is it generous, is it honest, 
either to the instructress or the pupils, to remunerate 
such services at a rate below that paid to the footmen or 
lady's-maids of the family ? 

We rejoice, in common with all those who desire to 
ameliorate the condition of the deserving classes of 
society, to perceive the efforts that are making to better 
the condition of the governess ; to furnish her with better 
training in Normal Schools, to provide for her an annuity 
in her old age (which is the object of the Grovemesscs' 
Benevolent Institution), and to furnish her with a home 
in the Asylum for Aged Governesses, when no longer 
able to pursue her laborious and ill-remunerated vocation ; 
but at the same time we must frankly confess, that how- 
ever laudable we admit all such objects to be, so long as 
parents of the middle classes will persist in educating t heir 
daughters in the present flimsy style, and scramble at great 
cost, to reach and hold upper seats in the" genteel" world 
— so long as mothers will not take the pains to train 
and educate their children themselves, but prefer hand- 
ing them over to the charge of ill-remunerated servants, 
the evil will continue, however much we may deplore it. 



SATIRE. 

While the numerous crimes which are pre^•alcnt in 
political society are counteracted by severe laws and 
rigorous punishment, there is a species of minor offences, 
scarcely less destructive of the true interests of moral 
society, which are best repressed by ridicule; since it 
often happens, that men arc shamed out of vices which 
philosophy has in vain admonished them to forsake. 
When the powers of ridicule are employed to correct the 
errors and expose the absurdities which prevail — generally 
umungst the untliinking, the profligate, and the vain, — 
their application is essentially beneficial to society ; but, 
when the flippant and insulting spirit of sarcasm is applied 
to (leprecbte and vilify individuals, the dignity of satire 
is debavd, and its aim defeated. When the excess of 
reproach is used towards inadvertencies, and all the 
indolence of invective is exhausted on trifles, it is no 
l:>ni;er ^atiro.. but scurrilitr. The true satirist, who lashes 
the deprjivity of fools, is to be distinguished from the 
scribbler thnt libels the infirmities of the wise. 

When a rhimi»ey-9iReeper rushes into the crowd, the 
by-standers instantly make way, not from motives of 
polite ceremony, but of personal cleanliness. To make 
a reformer of this cast there requires no further stock in 
trade than imi)udence. He may work very successfully 
for a time, with this tool alone ; but the poverty of the 
manufacture will soon betray the meanness of the 
material. He may delight himself indeed with his own 
fancied importance. Like the chimney-sweeper, ho may 
fancy himself a favoured son of Harmony, wliile he is 
only footing it, with merry heel, to the music of his own 
shovel and brush. 



THE PARTING OF FRIENDS. 

Of all the many sorrows that throw a deeper gloom over 
the care-strewn path of existence, there are none more 
disagreeably antidpated, or more acutely experienced, 
than thnt of parting with friends. Man is a creature 
made for society, and only when in the bosom of those 
who are dear to liirn, can he estimate truly the pleasures 
and drawbacks of existence : take him fh>m them, and 
he becomes an animated stone, without a joy or care, for 
even the absence of mental agitation is ever filled by a 
gloom in his breast ; the hope of meeting, indeed, speaks 
to his soul like a cheering voice springing from amidst 
a dreary wilderness, and fans the faint s^iarks of hope 
into the living fire of rapturous expectation. 

It seems a tax upon our existence, that those hearts 
which are most fc-elingly sensible of the pleasures of the 
world, should be doubly ahve to its pains and disappoint- 
ments. To the heart of sensibility, there is, even in the 
midst of our gloom, a gleam of secret, though indescribable 
pleasure, — " a joy in grief," as the Scriptures eloquently 
express the emotion. When young, we fancy we feel 
much, and, perhaps, our sufferings are proportionate to 
the degree of fortitude that Nature has granted us to 
resist them. While "touching this string," I cannot 
forbear speaking of what are generally termed " school 
friendships." Boys form intimacies not like men, in con- 
sequence of some similarity in disposition, nor in admira- 
tion of some quality which each discovers in the other ; 
tlicy do it as a matter of course ; and when the rehearsal 
of youth is over, they meet on the stage of life as two 
actors, who have their parts to play, shake hands, and 
make studied speeches, and then exevnt omnes. How 
different these feelings are to those exquisite delights 
which dwell in the bosoms of those on whom the lamp of 
friendship sheds its vivifying light, who has not ex- 
perienced ? On parting at leaving school, a tear may be 
shed, and the hand of your companion clasi>ed in your 
own ; but as soon as the vehicle approaches, all thoughts 
of him fly, and you take your seat within, in rapturous 
expectation of the friends and relatives that you aro 
preparing to meet, or the world you aro preparing to 
enter. But when the hour of separation arrives, when 
the dismal hand of Fate separates you from the being you 
love, the object becomes more tenderly entwined around 
your sinking soul, like that emblem of desolation, the 
ivy, which clings fonder to the ruin it has embraced, when 
it views it hasti'ning into decay. The hand is still locked 
in yours, and, when you have ^Tung it, the consciousness 
that the pressure that still tingles in your veins may bo 
never again felt — that, as you release it from your own, 
it may be for ever, — suggests itself in sad and melancholy 
foreboding; till Hope, cheering Hojk?, smiling like an 
angel of light, illuminating the dark clouds of sorrow, 
seems to lift up the veil of futurity from your eyes, and 
the object of your affections once more is before you, as 
tender and sincere as the moment you now part with him; 
and, ere he steps into the vessel that b^rs him from 
your sight, you behold him returning, accompanied with 
wealth, honour, and the best gifts that the sincerity of 
your heart can desire for his prosperity. 

These rcfli^ctions were in a great measure occasioned 
by meetini^ an old school-fellow in a packet, which was 
to convey him to the vessel wherein he was to voyage for 
a " far distant land." Prank and I had been school- 
fellows ; hnd read out of the same story-book, were al- 
ways partners in every game and every walk, loved the 
same church -yard and river-side; in fSsct, wo were cronies 
in every school-bo j-'s sense of the word. On leading 
school, a little concern was manifested on both sides ; 
we wen; ea(*h going to strange places, where wo should 
m(t>t with strange faces, and seek new friends : of course, 
we promised to write to eadi other by every post, and m 
the chaises turned their wheels in an opposite direction. 
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we remained bobbing our heads and waving our hands 
till both were out of sight. 

As soon as wo had reached our different destinations, 
each was too fatigued to write the particulars of his 
journey. Another day was taken up in engagements; 
and on the third, I received and sent a letter, both to the 
same effect. A page and a half of apology was a fatal 
beginning, for ceremony is the first thaw that separates 
the intimacy of friendship ; it was no longer " Dear 

Frank " and " Dear ;* but "^y Dear Sir," and each 

addressed the other by the title of esquire. Our cor- 
respondence continued, though each seemed to feel the 
want of something to render it inviting. In the course of 
time, both of us seemed to labour under a restraint, lest 
either should vote the other a bore. Nine months 
elapsed, and this irksome and cheerless correspondence 
ceased altogether. 

We had parted boys, and met men. Oh ! the world, 
the world! How it deadens every tender feeling of the 
soul, — how it chills every warm impulse of the heart. 
At the sight of Frank a thousand reminiscences rushed 
into my mind ; the past, with all its attendant associa- 
tions of pleasure and friends, and which had thrown a 
witchery round the scene, now was before me in its 
brightest and most alluring colours. The brook where we 
had sauntered, the old b^h which overhung the stream 
where we had so often bathed ; the solitary churchyard, 
wherein we had mastered many a difficult passage in 
Virgil and Homer; all came before me in company with 
him, the sharer of these departed felicities. Frank was 
then s bold, fearless, careless boy ; what did I now be- 
hold him ? An officer, in a cocked hat and military coat. 
As soon as he saw me, a transient glow of pleasure flushed 
his cheek; but it was momentary, and succeeded by a 
a touch of the hat and the presentment of his forefinger. 
Had my heart been laid on a slab of ice, I could not have 
felt a greater chiU, than that self-same bow and finger 
producMl. I was preparing to return it, but my rebel- 
heart would not allow ; friendship, I found, would not be 
compromised in politeness. After a few hasty inquiries 
and responses were exchanged, he informed me he was, 
that very afternoon, going to commence his voyage for 
India. He then left me to give some directions, and re- 
mained conversing with some friends in the most distant 
part of the vessel. Love may exist on one side, but 
friendship never can; its very soul is sympathy, and 
where the link of confidence is wanting, the chain is never 
binding. I felt, it is true, more sorrow tiian disgust ; 
and in the society of an intelligent young man, a Scotch- 
man and traveller, I soon dissipated my concern. My 
new companion I soon found out to be a poet in mind; 
he described, in rapturous enthusiasm, the beauties of his 
native bnd, and dwelled with delight on the remembrance 
of the friends and relatives he had left there. He was, 
like myself, an orphan, a wanderer, a citizen of the 
world. Drawn together by two corresponding links, in 
the course of a few hours, I firmly believe, we unbosomed 
our most inmost thoughts, with as much freedom as 
if we had been acquainted as many years. At last the 
packet arrived at its destination : my new acquaintance 
was, like my friend, about to leave the country, and for a 
permanency. I here philosophized at the parting of my 
old and my new friend : Frank sprang gaily up the side, 
directed his servants to take care of his luggage, pressed 
my hand, and with two or three indifferent words, he left 
me. Mackenzie, whom I had known but a few hours, 
parted evidently in regret, for each of us felt it was the 
greatest improbability we should ever meet again. 

But why complain of the transient and fleeting joys of 
life ? Their existence is like an April mom : the rays of 
sunshine dart seldom, but, when they do appear, and en- 
liven us with their warmth, we feel the glow, thoii(;h we 
know it is to be succeeded by a sorrowful shower. Were 
we to be perpetmUy on our guard againit misery, — ^were 
wo to dash the cop of Mkitj from our lips^ lest, in 



quaffing the draught, we should taste the wormwood 
dregs of disappointment at the bottom, — ^what s dull 
common-place existence we should live ; our path would 
be like the dull round of a hood- winked horse at a wheel, 
who labours without any interruption save eating, drink- 
ing, and sleeping, alike insensible to the flowers as to 
the thorns of the world, till exhausted nature sinks to 
repose. 

Let the misanthrope rail as he will, the world, though 
it bo over-run with the thistles of vexation, still here and 
there is brightened .with the blushing flower of hope. 
Life is given to us as an estate : we take it with all it^ 
incumbrances ; it is left to our resolution and diligence to 
pay them off: if wo suffer the clog to increase, wc shall 
soon be engulphed in dissatisfaction and ruin. 

I have known what it is to feel the soul swell with the 
knowledge of misplaced confidence. I have known those 
to be torn from me who have clung, as it were, round the 
arteries of my heart, and have felt the cold hand of Fate 
tear them from their resting-place, and, when the dear 
ones were gone, as if the arteries were alike broken 
asunder : I have experienced coldness where I expected 
fSsith and truth, and contempt frt)m the very beings who 
were hallowed in the deepest recesses of my soul: I 
have felt a seared heart, roughened by afflictions; yet 
would I, while smarting under their pain, joyfully dare 
their repetition, for the sake of feeling again those ecsta- 
des, whose early death caused my bitterness. 

Solitary and unfriended as I roam through the world, 
with a broken spirit, and a betrayed bosom, diuly, — 
hourly, — do I meet with some recollection, that acts like 
a talisman on all the finer and fonder feelings of my heart. 
The river that meanders through the mttds of my in- 
fiuicy, — the desolated castle, though too like my own 
rifled heart, — ^recall the scene of days that are gone ; the 
bough-enwoven harbour, and the deep-shaded wood, 
bring with them the forms that once were there by my 
side, and live over again in imagination the delights that 
rendered reality so dear to my soul. 

In scenes like these, every breeze that flutters in the 
air conveys to the heart the recollection of some impres- 
sion made by an object whose voice you may fancy on its 
wings. But whence are those strains which spring up, 
like the days of yore, from the grave of forgetfulncss, and 
die away with the faintness of a wearied soul ? It is mid- 
night ; and the author is alone in his chamber : a band 
of itinerant musicians are in the neighbouring street; 
they are playing that beautiful air, Auld Lang Syne. The 
scientific professor will smile, — to me it is more than 
beautiful; for, without prelude, it comes home to my 
soul, and speaks to it, in a language so sincere, yet 
so melancholy, — bringing to my recollection scenes of my 
childhood and youth, which, though notforgotten, arc not 
always present to my memory, — ^telling of friendship 
broken, of love forgotten, — ^that, although it be seldom 
the herald of happy feelings, yet I delight in the melan- 
choly its plaintive notes inspire. 

Can I forget when I last heard that air in my " ain 
native land }** — No, never ! like a bright gleam of sun- 
shine, momentarily darting through a cloudy atmosphere, 
bringing with it light and life for an instant, leaving the 
darkness greater and more insupportable, does thy re- 
membrance come to my soul. While the vrarm blood 
flows round my heart, and gives my hand strength to 
dwell on thy beauties, thou wilt still hold a charm over 
my memory. 

It was the night previous to my departure for this 
country, — a cold wintry night without, — but a blazing 
woo<l fire, warm hearts, and happy faces, gave an air of 
comfort within. My father, I remember, was in his ami- 
chair, with his children around him, and his grandchildren 
clinging about his knees, the picture of agetl happiness 
and unclouded serenity. If there were one in the room 
whose looks testified any portioa of uneasiness, it was my 
mother. Was it poasibia i eonid view it unodncemedly ? 
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I uiiiousif inquired Ihe aaue. The look she gave me, 
rhe t«« that fell finin her Kgcd eye, and tlie depth uf Uie 
■1^ thit. while it hesTcd bcr bruut, pierced mj 
" told, that the felt the purling wmld be 
: — a letter, Ueliverwl hi mo after lie 
■uiuccil aic she felt at that moment a pnuenliaieat Ibat 
■he fihnnld never see me again. Bat then was one fi 
whom even tlic ties of kindred were weaker, when eon 
pared to the Teelingi her presence oceouoDed. Ol 
EUea '. if, in thj moments of pleaanre thou ahouJdat tni 
thine eyei towordi poor old Scotland, a hope whisper* 
mine ears, thou wilt think of him who pledged his first 
TDwsorinnocHnee and trulh with thee; to whom thou 
gaTeat mmhcilDd, before thine heart was tainted with the 
pride and the folljr of the world, thjrproroiwo 
ubio ranitancr. One long, long thnoght 
remore from his oreoat the load of caret, o 
and disappointment, that has accumulated since then and 
now. But should a sigh pass throogh thy gentle bosom, 
or a pang read it, may thb fond wuh never reach thy 
heart, hut remain buried In the reemsea of mine own. 

ll was at the same still hotir when we separated ; the 
morning nin was to see me at Leitb. wbieb 
siderablp distanee from tnj hther's dwelling. We bad 
already risen from our leaU, — there were few whose eye 
were dry, — Ellen's flowed profnsely ; my father, ere h 
bade me fateweU, held my hand firmly grasped in his 
my mother, though ifae spoke not, looked as if her heart 
"would break;" wsall rose from oar seats, and my hther 
sung, with a voice quivering with age and agitation, the 
first line of this magical air. which waa re-eobood by every 
one present. Ellen's voice pierced with its exquisite 
ffiWerincss tbraugh the clang, with that tenderness that 
seemed Impoasible to spring but Erom affection ; and when 
our voice* had hurried over the preceding verse, till we 
dime to llMt beginning with, — 

" And fuu'U |ie me your tianA," 
she pressed mine with anch fervour, that it slitl neems 
vibrating on the chords of my heart, while the last sound 
of her voiri% " God bless yon t" yet lingers on my Kur. 
'Wn parted : a twelvemonth then appeared an age ; ah I 
little did I think our separation was eternal '. 

ffincc then, my parents have mingled vrith their ancei- 
ton; my father's dwelling, the liome of my infancy, 
ia level with the bare heath, and the tattle stray uncon- 
eereedly over that spot of esjth which is associated with 
the tendoreat feelings of my heart. She, whose smiles 
were to be my solace for all the unkindness and ve^istions 
of the world, who had accepted my heart for her own, has 
pledged her truth with another ; my brothers and kindred 
are scattered over the bee of the earth, and 1 '. — 1 am left 
alune, to moDm over the reaembraiices of past joys, 
broken friendships, and the hopes of affection uureolUed. 
— Smi/M and Tiari. 



SiLEKCK — What a strange power there is in lilmet .' 
How many naolulions are formed — how many sublime 
oonqanls effected during that paose, when the lips ore 
closed, and the soul secretly feels the eye of her Maker 
upon her! When some of those cutting, sharp, bliglit- 
ing wonU have be<!a apoken which send the hot indignant 
blond la the face and bead. If those to whom tboy are 
addressed kinp tilencr, look on with awe, for a mighty 
work i* going oo within them, and the spirit of mil, or 
their guardian angel, is very near to them in that hour. 
During that pause they have nude a step toward heavsn 
or toward bell, and an item ha* been scored in the book 
which tbe day of judgment shall tee opened. They are 
the strong ones of the earth, the mighty food for good or 
eiil, those who know how to ke^ tilenc* when it is B 
poin and ■ grief to them ; those who give lime la their 
own souls, to wax strong against temptation ; or la tbe 
power* of wtithj to stamp upon tbein their withering 



THE HOMEWARD BOUND. 

Hie Rood ship kaldi nn id ^tnTinus mj, 
Onnird < anwsni I tbroagli npple and 'pray, 
Thrvofli the piEh nf the dre]) snd bftliedillR Ha^ 
To Kngland the Itod of Ihc bnn uhI fnc. 
Hh« iB IcAvtag bcr port in the tunny Ktil. 
WiwR Ihe dtrwi ynUttb iu luKiona fcail. 
That rtipea of ^ttom. of poUl. and taaK. 
Wbrre the Guigea rolU du'jlf nnd deeply sloDg, 



Thfl Cspttio't only and miuh toted tou T 
BnjrblsitheniDnung'i nditnilMwu, 

t:heritbed and pelted sad loved wis be, 
Thil buntlful child on the wide, wide an 
And rough men wonhrpped hit innoTCDt < 
Ai tbej taught him ta miaiie (be tnariaer' 

The worda that proclaim when land u nea 



The iKolawaio had ilwlusn hii (io)' haod. 
And lluHight of Ut own young ehOd on land j 
Tlie v* boy the wiahfd for toy liad Dude, 
So nftea promited, to oft delayed. 

Ami wicsthed at Ibc end was the •oundiag lead. 

And " by the deep Dine" Bang tbe bmntiful boy, 
lie dipa it onet more In the deep blue main. 

When s pluafv 1 a tbriek I Db I wh«e it he * 
Overboard t onrboard I werdt are few. 
The Ifoals are lc»wer'd— ttie tliip brougbT to. 



Thaie beiiu tbil to loi 



But the wane ru 
Herey I whU iddi 
But agua tbtl n 



Alan f alaa T *ljt t thort-lived joy, 

F« Ihe tpicil of Me hu fled frotn the bey i 

Nought IU iTBtsn it. no eanUr «n 

Can brinf the warn btealb to thai (Uog an fUr 




Clara FoirrKE. 
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THE SUNSHINE OF LIFE. 






U xjjd Wind blowi 
T D*vii u> 



"WLo loves not tlia Sun?" oAei ttio bliiiil girl af 
Pflmpeii — painful qnwlion nn tlio !ipa of ono who luul 
noTcr Vlicl J the light I ■■ Whn loves not the 8un ?" 
HOOK NviliB, and thu (juration arlmitn of only one uiawcr. 
"Wc aU '(oiulJ it hp ulherwim- ?) l.ivp the Wun, the ilia- 
pcnicr of liKht snil hml ; imil «v iill (nm Tc hpl]' it !) 
Inve thu Kuni-hinc whidi clulhri Ilw niirlil »ilh beauty^ 
tho Hunshinp wWcU alniort |ium.'i>H'« tlu." iniposnblu 
power of jiErfLvtingliiifiiction; it "giUsniliiii'd p»ld"BDii 
"paints the tily," itiulJs a Eharm to tliu husutiful anil 
lends attmttioD to tlio homely. Bvnutifnl is the Sun- 
riiino ! BeauliCul oa it iflittCM in golilun ihiaits uf glory 
I tho bniwm r)f tlic iicenn, as it ilunCLi on the rippling 
Item uf tliD brook, aa it playn in tlio nin-dro|is by 
p wny-siilo. Beautiful lu it fainlly i;limin?ni over tliii 
i>untain-tnp!! nt curly dawn, ns it Bireama Ibith at noou- 
doy. dotliing Nuture in Iut j.'alu-ilri'ss, na it lovingly 
' iS upon euTth when " sumiDur'i iLiy ilwlinos ainng the 
." Hcautifnl is tho Hunshini' 1 Uut Ut us suppou 
tliat in tliia ago of woudurful contrivanocs, Mirnu 
itiMVuUous chi'micnl or scipntifn; prmviM were BUfitiiilMl, 
by mi'ana of wliich (witfaiiut ut nil intorfi-riuij with IhL- 
indiiqienublo light and beat) thu IJuiiidiine. willi ila 
beauty anil gliulnt^s, should bu fur I'ver vxtinguL-hul. 
The idea is prrpuslerous ; but (iritliti', ("ood frieudit, Ivt 
s ronaidiT it quietly for OUQ maiaunt. tt'Aa, we mk, 
ould niUHcnt to anuiLilate the Sunshine? Nut a voire 
n-plics. Who, again, would nut join with ni in ciindrnininit 
•lerralile proposition? At once, I'vi-ry vnii-e hri-ak!" 
L, en'ry bund is nuwd in Indieaatioii. ETCiy soul, 
young and old, TJrJi and poor, man and woninn, unites 
in vehement iMndcniiiation of the ntradoiii thought, 
" Kxtinjniisb (be Kun^iinel Wlint inunster bos lugifcstud 
H!" Uoniy, i«>My, ili-arini'iKls! IIi;st ui out and yc 
ahnll, many of you, be u-lT'BindL'nini.-d. There is 
anoliier Snitduuo besides that which gluds Iho nulerial 
world. There is n Sunsliine width inffniies with Jny and 
braiily our ipirilu^ life. Thu Sunidiino of thu moral 
world Lt l.'te ; not that Loie iii n-hicli nnvd-writers and 
Dovel-rvailurs ili-li^t, but LuioitMiifiii ila mnil huly and 
univon^kl application. Wc havu L-uloginnl the benuly of the 
Sun's beams a* tliey stream on laountoin and mnnr, forest, 
field, and fell; but more gloriona is Ibo light of this 
apiriluuL Suaahiiiu. It beams upon the human eountpnaurc 
with OS soft and ]inre n rodiance as tho Sun's rnys kindle 
an tlU! fiur Ihcc of nature, nnd it chccn human hearts with 
■ warmer glow than was eiur ocmslnncd by moteriul 
beat. This euuI's Suushiiie sjiarkleH iu tlii- titst Eonseious 
glniiCG whiclj lighla u]i the infant's faec as he smiles upon 
bis muthiT. It feebly Hickers on tliB trembling lip nnd 
' " ig eyo, oa the loving soul, tvluctantly turning &inn 

Aad caiji B luofimjr, Itn^ivrui^ Jouh behind." 
Ewns in the fetbet'a proud Bmlle, a.': the liltic group 
gladly rush " to greet Iheu* Sim's raluru." It lights up 
the joyriiis foci-s uf long-purtcd friends, nWn their hntid» 
aru oncu a;;iun clasped in syiuimthy. It shines forth in 
the wife's fund look of aaxiuus tunderuess, mid the bashful 
Ion's tiiuid glance. It gleams iu the Dptunied eye of 
ition, and the sorrowing gaic of pity. It Ilu$bi^> tlie 
cheek of gratitudu, and quivers in tbe lip uf sympathy. 
Tbrico buly, thricD heantiAil Sunshine of Ihe soul < And 
you, luven of earth's sunshine, would extinguish lliii ■' 
It is of yon we spenk. We ollnde not to the dogmatic 
philosopher (so-called) who sneers at romantii: uulLment- 
alily (fur which, perhaps, wo bava oi little lyrnpathy 
as himself) ; but wc speak of yODi who, extolling tho 



beauty of the Sunshine which gladdens your gsj^lons nml 
delights your eyes, mughly and carelessly eiluijrair'h tli;it 
brighli.7 li);ht which sliould illuminf yum hearlhr. niid 
wane your hesrls. IIuw niaay |iartieipate iu the sinful 
foUy they just iiuw joiueil ui mondeuining! — how nmi.y 
of you arc eitinguishin uf (tunahine ? You eitiuguith it — - 
you, whoso cnid hHiki, and harsh tonis, and unkindly 
words repel tho symiiDtby of Ihoao who love you. Yuu 
citinguish it — ^you, whom ogolism ami belfishuesa render 
blind to tho foilings and indiSercnt to the trDublcs of 
those utiuiid jou. You e^lin^uivh it— ynu, who.'ie paltry 
pride neami tii atk iiordon n-lu-n you lu»o oHeudml ; and 
yoii, wluisu still meaner spirit refnsi'a nobly to tiirgive wliut 
Li gnu'ninsly repenleJ of. Sbc ciiinguiahes this Sun- 
shine— Hie wife and mother who nightly leaves hur 
domestic hearth to seek happiness in the revel j no gentle 
beams illumine Atr rhildren's faces} no heart's sunshino 
lights up her husbanil's eye; do ray of it sjiarklea in her 
own. lie GTlingaishui this BuDshine — tJiB misrr. tint 
"Scmngi'," whoso gold is his god. No lii;ht of line 
clieen his life; his huort is dcsobte and dark: and Ae 
also, the avaricious man, who would scorn the companioti. 
ship of tho prufeiiu-d " miHir," hu also eiLlinijuisli'.'a thu 
Sunsliine lliat might beam upon his piith, who Hies the 
domestic drclu to buiy lumself in thu cuuutry-liuuse ; 
wtiii can never .'pore a wonl for liis wifu or a sniilu for his 
rhildren ; whose wluile he:Ut, like Solomon Jeri- 
cho's, is full <if baiik-uiiiea aud uuiliing else. She 
exCliiguislun the Sunsliine — tha Coquetl*;, who prcfen the: 
false ghuu of adubtiun to tho sunny Ught of love i who 
raiea moro for the empty flatteries of a hundred false lijis 
than Tor tlu: true devotion uf one linnest htart. 

How ultcn do bnithi-rs and sisteta, whosu cold looks or 
angry words, as they gather round the well-spread board, 
iliily verify the iiruvorb, "Bt^bar is a tliuucr uf herb.i 
where lovu is, than a rtatled ox and hatred therewith ! '' 
Ami in such rasas it U so difficult to eay vho is wrong. A 
trlUu— unu uflliuso " triilcs which maku the snm of human 
lhiii(^ " — may haro done all the misrbief. And bow 
shall it be undone ! If friends and relutive.' would only 
preserve, in their mutual intercourse, Ihuoulwarileriiirlesy 
of strangers, and if strangers would but ehl'ri^h a liltio of 
The cordiality of rcUlivrs, bowmuch hapiiiir wnid thi- 
wiirld be 1 Row mndi of hfi's nmsbine woiild then 
delight us I As it is, hovever, distant BC<|uuinlaiice4 
grei't one another liindly, while their henrta too often 
bclio thi'ir words ; and (rirnds and hrutbr^ lum froni 
eai'h other coldly, or tpoak harshly, vhilc fAeirhcurts too 
beliu their words. 

When tiie IJi^gnr"8 luind is mdely repulsed, nnd the 
pa?-*rr-by bonstfiilly lella us ho "munot ■■in^'omige 

Ciminmiiy bos spared his purso it has also dejirivLiI hi^ 
eart of a gleam of happiness? Bnt nv will not btoniu 
him, perhaps be is rigM in refo^^in^ to sujiitirt tho 
idler, (whether an idler from ehoico nr eiimpuljinn 
hu has not askeil). Is he, bowevir, more ready tu 
granttheprayerofhonostpoverty? Do the nemty find 
in him u willing helper? Dom bis band ever snatch 
the drowning from dcstniclion? Not so. He never 
hranl — we beg his pardon 1 he is too fsnoA a Christian 
neier to linvo Arorrf, but he never hi'eds, the injunction 
<- Give to him that aakcth of thee, and from him that 
wouhl borrow uf thee turn not awsy." Some may 
censure this worldly-wise one, fbr our port we pity him — 
he shots uji his heart from the SHectest Simuliitiu thut 
ever was — tho delight of conscious happiness — Iho true 
Sunshine of I>o\'e. 

Hut the citinguishers uf Sonshinc are too numenma 
to istalogae. Let as learu thein to the dewUtion 
of tbeir choice, and think of ourw'ltcs. We have 
no right to chide; we have no right to blame tho 
taskmaster, whose cruelty " presses" not the Sun- 
shine only, but "tho life from ont young hearia;" 
we hare no right to blame 
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forget that in their hands (nnder Heaven) is the happiness 
of Uie poor ; we have no right to blame till we ourselves 
are blameless. " He that is without sin among you 
let him cast the first stone." Let us forbear from 
chiding the wholesale extinguishers of Sunshine until 
we ourselTes have proved our love for it by cherishing 
its beams in our own hearts, and by our own firesides. 
Gentle reader, remember this ! — ^When harsh words fiiU 
from your lips, when an angry frown furrows your brow, 
when a cold smile curls your lip, when you turn a deaf 
car to the voice of sorrow, when your hand refuses the 
grasp of sympathy or the token of forgiveness, when 
your steps continually turn from home in search of 
foreign pleasures, — then, and in a thousand other instances, 
too trivial almost to notice, but, alas, not trivial in their 
consequence — you too, even you are an extinguisher of 
Sunshine — of the joyous and beautiful Sunshine of the 
soul. 
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MEMOIR OF MADAME CATALANI. 

The recent demise of this extmordinory lady, which 
occurred at Paris in the month of May, 1849, will render 
at the pri^sent period a slight sketch of her biography an 
interesting subject to our readers. It has been said by 
many connobseurs, tlmt were it possible she could re-ap- 
pear, she would not make the sensation she did in her day. 
It is true, that since her time music has made rapid 
strides, and has in consequence introduced to the public 
a host of talented foreign singer*, among whom we may 
cnumprate Matlamo Par^ta, Suntag. Grisi, Malibrau, PtT- 
siani, Alboni, and lasily, ** the Swedish inijhtingalo,'* 
Madllc. Jenny Lind. 

It is oiTtain, that during the time of Madame Citalani, 
she had not the same advantages which tho prci>t^nt race of 
singers enjoy. The last thirty years have been rcpleti^ 
with eminent composers. In her time, at least durini^ the 
time slie performed on the stage, there was no Rossini, 
an author, in whose brilliant com|K>sition8 she would have 
revelled with delight ; subsequently canto Bellini, Doni- 
zetti, Meyerbeer, with many other distinj;?uL«hed men, 
whose compositions would have been equally suitable to 
her extraordinary vocal powers. But situated as she was, 
a bright star amid a darkened hemisphere of talent, there 
is no wonder that she shone forth with so much 
sjilendour. 

During her stay in England, while she was performing 
at tiic Italian Opera, there was scarcely asingerofbccond- 
rute ability to opi>os4? her. She, in consefiuence, had it 
all her own way, and gave herself so many airs, which 
wi're sometimes attributed to ill health, that bhe would 
often leave out (while performing) the whole of a recita- 
tive, a cavatina, or an aria, without previously ac(|iULinting 
the leader of tho band, who was obliged to bo prepared 
for these occasional freaks of tt^mper. It wa.s often 
lamented by her hearers, tliat in tho execution of Mozart*s 
incomparable music, this arbitrary empress would occa- 
sii)naUy pay but little re<:pect to the taste and judgment 
of a composer, whose musical sentences, like the laws of 
the Medes and Persians, every true lover of harmony 
must wish to preserie unchanged iu tlieir own genuine 
purity and originality. 

It was and is admitted by those who have heard 
her almost su))crnaturul powers, which she di:»played 
in tho rliiUMcter of Seinirainulc, composc-d for her by Por- 
to<ralli>, that bLe slume in no chanu'ter so advantagi'ou&ly 
as in this, and wliich wa«* considered her chtf iVteurre. 

As an ai'tress, she was equally eminent in the tragic and 
e«>niic scene, and hiis never been, nor perhaps ever will be, 
surpassed on the (ij)era staire. The celebrated Doctor 
r<iirney. in his '' Ilistorj' of Music,** has the fuUowiug re- 
marks : — " Her voice, also, in |>oint of ccmipuss, exceeds 
any expectationa that the most sanguine audience could 



have previously formed of tho possible extent of the 
human organ. When she displays its frill volume, it be- 
comes an instrument of unrivalled clearness, and with 
power to penetrate through the loudest chorus and most 
complete band in the kingdom, as numy of our readers 
may have witnessed at the Concert of Ancient Music 
during the performance of Grod save the King." 

A curious and rather romantic story was at one time in 
circulation, relative to her introduction to the musical 
world. It was said, "that when very young she used to 
sing about the streets of Milan for ' voluntary contribu- 
tions,' and that she was heard by a musical composer of 
eminence, who was so charmed with her beautiful voice, 
that he at once adopted, educated, and brought her out 
on the stage ;" but such idle rumours are fictitious, and 
our readers may depend upon the following version as 
being a brief and authentic account of this singularly 
talented woman. 

Angelica Catalani was bom in the year 1782, in Sini- 
gaglia, a small town in the Papal territories. Though the 
accident of birth can add notldng, in the sight of universal 
reason, to those mental or physical quaUties which lead to 
excellence, and which nature only can bestow, it is, how- 
ever, due to the celebrated subject of our memoir to say, 
that she was bom of parents highly respectable, though 
poor ; and that this circumstance was nearly depriving tho 
world of those splendid powers by which it was afterwards 
adorned. In this case, Angelica owed more to birth than 
fortune; and she was, therefore, destined to take the 
veil. The nunnery is the only asylum which the pride of 
birtli has discovered in Italy to secure the fair sex from 
tlie contintjencies of circumstances and situations. Ange- 
Uca, however, displayed such superior j)owers during her 
noviciate, iu singing the jiraises of her Cremator, that, her 
parents were induced, by the s<dic-itations of her friends, 
to clianjfc* llieir intention of immurinj^; tlieir daughter in a 
convent from the world. She wa«i, nc<ordinply, Futiered 
to cultivate her musical powers, nnd the comhinetl ener- 
gies of nature and of art soon qualified her to take tlic first 
{larts in serious o|)era. Her vocal powers, howcM-r, were 
not the only qualities that reeonimende<l her to public 
favour. Beauty and youth, when a4*companii.>d by eleu::ince 
and grace of deportment, will not eiisily yield their con- 
te^tetl sovereignty to the dominion of music. There is 
witchery in beauty, as well as a charm in sound ; and it is 
so difficult to say which exercises the strongest infiuence 
over the heart and its affections^ that the admirers of the 
fair Angelica were at a loss to detennine which recom- 
mended her most to public esteem ! In the latter, how- 
ever, she stood unrivalled ; in the former, she had many 
competitors : and if her innocence and beauty were more 
highly est^H.'med, it was oidy because they were found 
comiected with such extraordinary endowments. It is 
certain, that the grace and elegance of her movements 
and jMirson, heightened and refined as they were by tho 
severe dignity of virtue, rendernl her one of those miracles 
of nature which only certain ages are pemiitted to behold. 

Her celebrity procured her an invitation from the 
Prince and Princess of Brazil, afterwards King and 
Queen of Portugal. The opera house at Lisbon boa'tted 
at that time some of the first Italian singers in Europe ; 
among whom was the enclianting singer Cr(>scentini, 
and to whos«' instructions, (for ho was deem(*d a prodiiry 
iu hLs art, Madame Catalani owed much of the celebrity 
»he afterwards obtained. She remaiuL-il five years in 

« 

LLbon on a salary of tlure thousand moidores, and was 
honoured with many presents of great value. It was 
during her residence in this capital she married Monsieur 
Vallebrague, still retaining the name which had rpised 
her to such notoriety ; but instead of Sifniora, she was 
henceforth known by the name of Madame (!atalani. 
She afterwards went to Spain, where she was honoured 
with the Triendahip of the royal £unily, and became 
extremely popuhir with the nobiUty and gentry during 
her residence at Madrid. 
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After havini^ vinted the French metropolisi, in 1806, 
she arrived in England, and appeared at the Italian 
Opera House, in the latter part of the year. Her 
engagement here for the s^tson was £2,000 and a 
benefit, a sum not more than one half what slie received 
at Lisbon ; but she felt confident from her snpcrior 
attainments, she should be able afterwards to make her 
own terms. 

On the 13th December, 1806, Madame Catalani made 
her debut at the Italian Opera house, in the character of 
Semiramide, in which she was received with the most 
deafening plaudits, and her fame became every day more 
firmly established. She afterwards appeared with great 
success in the admirable comic opera " II Fanatico per la 
Musica, and in 1808 her salary was increased to j^5,250, 
and two clear benefits; her health, however, did not 
keep pace with her fortune, and became as \'ariable as 
the climate. In consequence Madame Dussek used to per- 
form whenever Madame Catalani was unable. 

A fracas now took place between her and Mr. Taylor, the 
lessee of the theatre, which diminished her popularity in 
England. Mr. Taylor offered her for the season ;^6,000, 
and three clear benefits; but though this engagement 
was highly liberal, yet she refused to accept it. The 
public attributed her refusal to a spirit of avarice. It 
was in consequence of this disagreement that she accepted 
an engagement at Covent Garden Theatre in 1809. This 
occurred during the O. P. riots at that theatre, and she 
was partly engaged by the managers thinking her name 
would draw full houses, and quell the disturbance ; but in 
this conjecture they were wofully deceived, as she was 
hooted and yelled from the stage, and in consequence 
relinquished her engagement. Another circumstance 
contributed at this moment to render Madame Catahini 
less popular, namely, her refusing to sing for a charitable 
institution. The public attributed this refusal, as well 
as the differences with Mr. Taylor, to motives of avarice. 
We know not how to explain the cause, whether from 
fear of becoming unpopular, or whether from charitable 
motives, but certain it is, she afterwards sent 20 guineas 
as a donation to the very charity she refused to sing for. 

Madame Catalani*s refusing to sing for the charitable 
institution was, to say the least of it, very bad policy ; 
and it did not mend the matter by sending at the eleventh 
hour a donation of twenty guineas, as it a))])eared to be 
extorted from her through fear of her popularity. One 
rule, however, should never be forgotten in regulating our 
judgments, and that is, that the motive to which we 
ascribe any action, should always be comjiarcd with the 
general tenor and character of the life ; and out of all the 
possible motives to which it can be referred, always to 
select that which harmonizes best with this general tenor 
and character. Whoever is guided by this rule, — and 
what rule can we discover that approaches nearer to infalli- 
bility, — will instantly free Madame Catalani firom the im- 
putation of avarice in her quarrel with Mr. Taylor. The 
fkcts of her Uberality and reiadiness to promote benevolent 
objects, are known and published throughout Europe ; 
and even when her health has sometimes prevented her 
from singing, her purse has largely contributed to effect 
that good which was sought from her vocal assistance. 
The delicacy of her health has often obliged her to decline 
many engagements, which were sufficiently tempting, if 
avarice had been the god of her adoration ; and when it 
is well known that she actually refused 240,000 roubles, 
about 10,000 guineas, from the Muscovite nobility, for 
giving ten concerts in their ancient capital, we cannot 
think of ascribing her refusal of Mr. Taylor's offer to a 
spirit which, if it had existed, would have certainly 
gratified itself by embracing the offer of the Muscovite 
nobility. It might be that she had some other cause for 
refusing Mr. Taylor's offer; she thought her brother's 
talents were not sufficiently appreciated by the situation 
appointed him in the orchestra, and, therefore, as Mr. 
Taylor refused hin the place to which she thought him 



entitled, it is certain that she acted more under the in- 
fluence of her feelings than of her reason at the moment. 
To him, however, who can moke no allowance for the 
irritability of feeling, which is the inseparable attendant 
on genius, we can only say, that he knows too little of 
the human heart to istimate, as he ought, the moral 
value of human actions ; for though weakness and irrita- 
bility are not to be defended, yet, as they form part of 
our nature, and are frequently found united with virtues 
of a superior order, they should not be too hastily con- 
demned. 

In 1810, the serious opera of " La Yestalo " was pro- 
duced for our heroine's benefit, on the 3rd of May ; but 
the greatest musical treat of the season was the revival of 
Piccini's opera of ''La Buona Figliuola," the subject of 
which is taken from Richardson's novel of "Pamela." 
Madame Catalani, on this occasion, which was for her 
second benefit, fascinated every hearer; it is not possible 
to imagine any performance more perfect in every respect, 
or ever to forget the unaffected ndivet/ and innocent sim- 
plicity of La Cecchina, personated by this lovely and 
intelligent actress. The amiable disposition of Madame 
Catalani is thus spoken of by Doctor Bumey. He observes, 
" In such a drama as this, music is employed, as it 
always should be, to promote the interests of morality, 
and render virtue still more amiable and attractive, and 
we cheerfully avail ourselves of this opportunity to pay 
a just tribute of applause to the absolutely blameless 
private character of Madame Catalani, whom we firmly 
believe to be literally at home in the part of Ceechina, 
and to represent in real life, what she appeared on the 
stage, a correct and animated portrait of La buona 
Pigliuola." In 1811, Madame Catalani appeared in 
several operas, but the music is spoken of as being 
below mediocrity. On Tuesday, February the 4th, 1812, 
Martini's celebrated opera of " Enrico IV." was revived, 
in which the talents of Catalani and Tremerrani appeared 
to the greatest advantage : the lively and natural acting 
of Catalani while laying the cloth for supper, and the 
truly pathetic expression of Tremcrrani's manner and 
countenance, when, as the representative of the best of 
kings, he is supposed to witness the undisguised affec- 
tion of his subjects for his person, liave never been 
exceeded in excellence upon any stage. 

Afadame Catalani appeared in the year 1813, at the 
Italian Opera-house, in several operas, with her usual 
success. Subsequently she sang at private musical 
parties. Slie visited the principal towns in the three 
kingdoms ; — and the grand music meetings at Oxford and 
Cambridge, and at several benevolent institutions. She 
was at length induced to go to Paris, where Napoleon 
Buonaparte granted her the patent of the Theatre Royal 
Italian, with a yearly salary of jt7,000 sterling. This 
theatre, which was then by far the most elegant in Paris, 
has since been burnt to the ground. She managed it 
with great ability for four years, altcmati'ly engaging the 
celebrated composers Paer and Spontiui, to conduct the 
musical department : she also engaged tlie first singers of 
Italy, both male and female. The receipts, however, 
were trifling when she did not sing herself, so that her 
attention to the interests of the establishment became a 
fatigue to which her health was unecjual, and she deter- 
mined to resign the charge, and visit the capitals of 
Europe. She went first to Berlin, where she was 
received by his Prussian Majesty with the most flattering 
respect. The Prussians were at a loss which to admire 
most, her surprising talents or beneficence. From 
Berlin she proceeded to Hanover. She was crowned at 
the theatre with her usual success; and after giving 
a concert for the benefit of the poor, she departed for 
Stutgard. 

Munich and Vienna were the next theatres of Madame 
Catalani's vocal powers. Here her success was un- 
paralleled ; Bud a simple statement of facts will evince 
the enthuriasm with which she was reeeived. The gi e at 
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n oT thp redoubt vu filled to excGM nt eieh of the 
fanerrii. thuugh it contains three thousand pu'aoiu, nod 
I the tickMs armdmi^non were vn^bigli. The Emperor, a.4 
a mark of hii royal condeaceniion, pre»ented her with ■ 
] (nperb ii|>bI, set itilh dismnndi. Hen-, agBin. her libera- 
lity and iMmoTolenco to [be poor, vho alnaya partiei^nted 
[ in hi'T success, duplayed itself u naual. Every voice 
reMnindpd hpr proifr, and the magistracy of the city, to 
leslify thp high lensD which they entertained of her 
character, caused a mnlal lo be struck, which bore tn 
ioscription highly flntterlng to bcr. 

Madame Calaiaai had long cherjihed a desire to visit 

Russia, iToni which she hod received many iavitstiani, 

and lastly frotn tlie Emperor AJeiaoder. which at once 

caused her to put her wish into execution. Ou leaving 

Tinuia, therefore, she proceeded direct to St. PbUjtb- 

, burg, where she commencnl with a concert, the single 

' tickets far which were liied at twenty-flve roubles, 

ncarl]' equal in our money to five guians and a half. 

The sacce» which attended her performance the fir«t 

' night was great, and several hundred penoni were dis- 

I appointed of seat! each succeeding night. She was in 

conseqnence persuaded to ^ve her canciuding concert at 

I the public exchange, where she was honoured with the 

presence of four thousand — the elite of Russia. Tbe 

I receipts of this concert she devoted to the relief oF two 

hundred distressed broilics in St. Felersbnrg. Huch is 

I the illustrious character who has been charEod with 

I avarice in the metropolis of the British Empire. We 

I FOnfeas it gives as plnmn in being able to present these 

proofs of her liberality. 

At her departure from St. Petenburg, the empress 
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Aleumder also made her a present uf 
ficent girdle of brilliants, of the first water. She 
remained four months iu Russia, during which time 
she gave concerts at St. Felenburg, Riga. Moscow, 
3d Wilna. which produced her, exclusive of all ei- 
roses. and the sunu she bestowed on cbBrily, upwards 
r la.OOO guineas. When she went from Muscnw 
I Warsaw, she was pretenlod, on her arrival, with 
a letter from the Muscovite nnhility, offering her, 
we have already stated, 240,000 roubles, if she 
would come and give (en concerts at their ancient 
capital during the winter. But finding ber health woald 
it endure the severity of the climate, she declined the 
flattering and advantageous invitation. 

] July 1H32 sbe made her second appearance in 

EoKland, and i;ive a concert at Ihe Argyle Roodi#. since 

dntroytd hy fire, where ^he was received with the most 

busiastic applaoae. Nothing could equal, on that 

wiion, the effect which she produced in ringing 

Rhode's violin variations. In this extraordinary exercise 

I of bcr vocal powere. she dispbiyed at once her surprising 

npldity, strength, and (weetness. She gave another 

concert on the 30lh of July, the profits of whU-i 

amounted to .fSOO, which she devoted to the funds of 

the Wectminster General Infirmary; and indeed the 

wbola tenor of ber life shews the mistaken prejudice 

which had been, al one time, directed agaioit ber in this 

country. 

She itflerwardi made 
Newcastle, York, and I 
coDccrts, reaping an abt 
she proceeded to Leeds, ijheffii 

and Clifton; >lie aftt-rwards proceeded to Nottingham, 
and from Ihence to LoadoD. During this excimion she 
cteand above 1^6,000, over mi above the heavy expenses 
wbich she moat have necessarily Incurred. 

She afterwards cuiitioed her i>erfonnanec to the 
Loadon concerts, where her sui^ces* was without ex- 
■oipla. Al Ibis there was no wonder, for lince the ftnt 
oommniced ker musical career, to the time she retired, 
■be im twt onlr tbe titt ibuger in Burope, but is &ct 
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was the only singer who may be truly said to have bad 
no competitor. The pnhlic mind never hraitsted a 
moment between the comparative merits of her and any 
other performer ; and when we say the public mind, we do 
notmean the Englishpubhc alone, but that public of whidi 
all the nations in Europe are composed. No country 
ever baa produced her equal ; though Italy, France, 
Germany, and England have proctuced singers, of whom, 
perhaps, it would have been caid, " the force of nature 
could no farther go;" and if the illustrious subject of 
our memoir bad been silently immared in a nunaery, 
and her transcendent powers known only to ber cloistered 
sisters, their innocence or credulity would, in all pro- 
bability, have deemed them rather the work of inspira- 
tion, than one of those unattainable gifts which uatnrD 
bestows on her own peculiar favourites. 

Inthe year 182^-6 shu left England, and settled down 
in her native place. The money which she had made 
was immense, beeidea her jewellery, the gifts of foreign 
potentates; enabling her to keep a princely establisb- 
ment. We never beard that she had any children, nor 
whether her husband survives her ; in the early part of 
her career, he used, during her performances, to attend 
upon her with all the diligence of a servant. 

Madame Catalani was said (a be a strictly retigioni 
disciplinarian, baring being educated in the Catholic 
faith, to which she adhered ; and aa one of the principal 
features in that religion is tbe inculcation of charity, 
there is no wander that she so efficienUy carried it oat, 
throughout her singularly eventfiil life. 

At the commencement of her musical career, Signora 
Catalani was little more than scveuleen years of age; 
ber professionid existence continued, notwithstanding the 
delicacy of her healtl^ for more tiian twenty years, so 
that at the time of ber withdrawing herself from the pro- 
fession abe was not more than thirty-eight years, being 
then in the prime of ber life. She therefore has lived to 
enjoy the fruits of her hibour twenty-six years, making in 
the whole sixty-seven years, the age at wtkich she le^ed 
altogether from this tnuiMtory scene. 



JOHN ASHMORE OP BIRMINGHAM. 

1899. 
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Il was said, as we have seen, that the report of lb* 
Parliamentary Commisrioners, as tu the use of Joinl- 
I^tiick Capital for msonfaciuring prooesso, would in- 
(tnence the ago ; the prophecy has proved a jast one. 

Over Ihe great mining country, which from its centra 
sweeps for miles away into both StsiTordshire and 
iihropihire, a night of intense darkness haa cloaod 
aioond, though the Botamiu] woods have ttiU thdr 
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richest tints. It is darkness so close and thick that 
many nights seem gathered into onc^ and, pressing 
towards the eurth, try to crush down the lurid dames 
which run and leap, and part, and close^ one into the 
other^ from out the giant chimneys of u hundred forges. 
Yet, darkness such as this makes only forms like these 
more Titan-like. It only makes their columnar ascent 
more like a basalt pillar sweeping upwards from some 
Andean ridge; it only makes them as they part from out 
this giant combination, twist and writhe like monstrous 
serpents, waging war on one another, with outstretched 
fangs or crested or bent head ; it only makes that which 
is pale luridness by day, assume the blood-red hue of 
autumn sunset, till at lost this very darkness, by its 
own intensity, shows this same hue a ])ale and silver 
light as it fades into thin air, or steals far rearward in 
these ebon shadows. 

Where these forges are thickest and the light in- 
tensest, every tram-way, every rut, every mine-mouth, 
every giant ])ile of cinders, every barrow, and pick, 
and shaft chain, are as visible as in the broadest noon. 
In one largo open space of ground, where several 
narrow tram-ways meet, and where for a certain space 
across the red-Imed swimming earth, the iron walls 
of the greatest forgo of the district cast do^ii 
their monstrous shadows, huge lumps of cinders, trucks 
filled with cool, and heaj)3 of unsmelted ore, line either 
side a huge doorway which leads directly within the 
forge. And here, as in a focus, the deafening roar of 
the blast furnace within gathers itself up a thousand- 
fold. It rings on every inch of shapeless metal, it seems 
to bo a giant hand, which sweeps doorway, and tram- 
way, and roof, making them the merest plastic strings 
of some gigantic uistrumcnt ; it twists round the softer 
angles of the coal blocks, and gatliers up their echoes ; 
it makes every pick and chain, and barrow subservient 
to its will; and thus, at last, too gigantic for the thousand 
feet of space around, bursts like some monstrous out- 
pouring ilood, and sweeps from earth, as if in ab.<<olute 
derision of its length and depth and v;hole circumference, 
and as if tlie uiiivtrso only gives room enough to spend 
itdclf within. 

Two gentlemen who have ridden some miles since 
noon, and who now see that a tempest is quickly 
gathering up, gladly overtake a large group of workmen 
hastening to the forge, and make inquiries. 

" Yes, gentlemen," repUes the stalwart foreman 
spoken to, " Tliese are our works, and tliis is the right 
night for the great casting. Mr. Madeley is here, and 
so arc the four young Mr. Ash mores ; but dear old 
master has kept away, for our great anniversary conies 
on next week, and he'll have enough to do, though he 
be hale and strong, thank God !** 

"Your anniversary of fifty years, I think," remarks 
the gentleman. 

** Yes, fifty years, on the Tluu-sday of next wwk, 
since old John Ashmoro and Robert Field, my grand- 
father, and some few others, signed the Company's 
first charter, in a little room, and in a narrow street of 
Birmingham. And we working men of Engkind, have 
reason to bless the day, the house, the room,-*-but, more 
than all, the man Johx Ashmore." 

" Amen, I say with all my heart," sap the gentleman ; 
" my uncle not only loved John Ashmore well, but gave 
the Company its first important contract, the building 
of his country seat ui)on the Avon. As for small 
rooms and narrow streets, they seem prescriptively to 
belong to the circumstances of our immortal men. Our 
8hakspere liad his birth within a narrow niom; our 
Milton saw the Paradise of Heaven within a narrow room ; 
and he — the Uampden — breathed his last witliin a 
narrow room, if some traditions of the country side be 
true ; and, sorely then. Labour is not dishonoured by 
making her first sign of grand significance within ft 
lUROw rooml Bear on; maka much of tbeae poor 
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rooms ; to the destinies of this, of our matchless land, 
they are more glorious tlian ])alace8 — more sacred than 
shrines ! Workmen, I say this, though I claim an 
ancient name." 

These forgcmen look round ; to praise John Ashmoro 
is to touch their souls; and looking, they behold the 
nephew and successor of Lord Clydesdale, who died 
some few years since immarried, and in whose vast 
park, upon the sacred Avon's brink. Co-operative 
Labour's fiftieth anniversarv is to be held. 

But now the tempest gathering up apace, they lead the 
way into the forge, and to the private room of its con- 
ductor, Thomas Madeley, the son of poor dead Cary. 

In this room a large number of |)ersons are collected. 
The Directors of the Comjumy from Birmingham, the 
higher class of operatives from various departments of 
the works, members of other Chartered Companies, and 
a large number of scientific men. They are thus met 
to witness some gigantic castings for an International 
Senate House about to be erected at the cost of several 
conjoint nations, in the British ca])ital, where the re- 
presentatives of English Colonies, the civil administrators 
and native Rajahs of British India, Hungarians and 
Swedes, Americans and Frenchmen, Germans, Italians, 
Spaniards, and those far north from the Ukraine and 
south from the Bosphorus, will meet to discuss, through 
interpreters or oUierwise, those great common objects of 
commerce and production, of arts and letters, of science 
and invention, which are destined to advance liberty of 
thought and speech and action, and turn the sword of 
power, so long wielded by kings and ministers, into the 
pruning-hook of a mighty, a ])eaceful, and a congregated 
people; one in humanity and interests, if dificient in blo(Ml. 
A house where the British colonist may state his wrongs 
without fear of a bureaucratic colonisd office or colonial 
underhng, or advance the interests of those he represents ; 
where the administrators of the miUions between tlio 
Indus and the Ganges, may discuss the extension of 
the cutton trade, or mighty arteries and lines of railways ; 
where the Hungarian and Swede, the American and 
Frenchman, the Gi-rnian, the Italian, and the Spaniard, 
may develope their theories of commerce, of arts, of 
letters, of science; where the Russian and the Turk 
may hear the accents of human liberty, free from tho 
fear of autocracy or tho b(m--8tring; and where all, 
individually and united, may, through the agency of 
calm and sober reason, carry onward the great destined 
progr(?sses of men. 

Lord Clydesdale (tho successor to John Ashmore's 
early friend) being introduced by Madeley, tho foreman, to 
Mr. Ashmore's four sons, who are present, in especial 
to the eldest, a grave stalwart man of seven or eight-and- 
twenty, and who, more highly educated than the father, 
has carried out and perfected many of his best plans, 
particularly all such as belong to this department of the 
Coniimny's works, umch information is immediately 
given with respect to the great experiment of the night. 

" And this gentleman," says Lord Clydesdale, when 
William Ashmore has done speaking, " who derived Ids 
first knowledge from the celebrated Report of twenty 
years ago, has become much interested in all relating to 
these Chartered Comjmnies, seeing tliat they are fast 
spreading over every \wrt of the United Kingdom, and 
giving such extraordinary impetus to tho welfare of the 
people and the nation, as to make such a new develop- 
ment of the theory of production and distribution sig- 
nificant in the eyes of the world." 

** Still more is, I believe, this destined to be tho case," 
rephes tho grave, and earnest, and educated man, " and 
in my own estimation, and that of my brothers, we uro 
more honoured in owning the blood of a man, who set 
in motion such a mighty principle of human welfare — a 
)HK)r lad onoe, ragged, imknown, a parish apprentice, a 
Willenhall nailer, — thui by any mere honourable title*" 
Amen, I saj/' replies the gentleman, *' England hu 
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a right to be proud of men who thus ennoble them- 
selTcs." 

At this moment a door is opened for the company to 
enter into the adjoining casting-house, which is of such 
gigantic dimensions as to look like some vast cavern, 
whose height, and depth, and breadth, are too profound 
for ordinary sight ; but this arises more from the fact, 
that the long-threatening tempest has now burst forth ; 
and whilst the mighty thunder comparatively drowns 
the roaring of the forge, the ebon darkness and the 
pouring rain veiling the vast glass pcrfurated roof, the 
shadows falling through and mingling altogether in one 
giant blackness, only make still more lurid and more 
wonderful the smolten flames which fall around the 
furnace mouth. It is said by scientific men who imder- 
stand these things, that this is a wonderful experiment ; 
it is said by those who understand the rationale of 
8ubdivide<l operative labour, that only a race of work- 
men highly and intelligently trained could so minutely 
and systematically adapt their labour to one vast result ; 
and it is likewise said, that only men, habitually sober 
and careful, would be fitted to labour requiring nicety 
and yet strength ; and so this seems to bo the case, as 
by the precision of one will, a hundred or more stand to 
their great task in the brazen heat, and when not lost 
in the mightier grandeur of the tempest, the blast of the 
forgo deafly roars round them like a northern winter's 
wind around the peaks of Nova Zembla. 

At the signal given, at the same instant, the huge 
molten furnaces are unstayed, and the four gigantic 
casts receive the weltering streams of what seems liquid 
fire. It is a moment of intense doubt and excitement, for 
experiments on this scale have never yet succeeded, owing 
to some one deficiency or another ; but now, as the liquid 
streams jiour on,as success b obvious, as »uch a poiutas this 
has never yet been obtainc<l, as for many reasons this 
success is a fertile thing for the arts, as only capital 
so great and combinative power could have brought 
together all the needful accessories, as only workmen 
so intelligent and ably trained as these could act with 
the precision so needful, all this which is thus successfully 
obtained, all tliis which is thus triumphed over, all this 
which proclaims the future, strikes on the hearts of all, 
and with one mighty shout of triumph from every voice, 
a shout wliich hushes the blast-roar and the tempests, 
the Walls of Peace arc forged, and "Mas proves him- 
self sovereign over Nature. 

Yet, for a time the tempest urges itself on, and the 
thunder-shocks crash one upon another from all the 
points of heaven. So monstrous is the darkness, so 
dense the broad waste of rain, that for a time the forge 
fires bum 'dim ; but as the molten flood pours on, as 
the flames gain new vitaHty, as they creep across the 
floor, or coil, or meet, or rest upon the faces of the 
anxious crowd, at the very moment of grand firuition, 
slower and slower, fainter and fainter, sweeter and 
sweeter, sweeps the lessening thunder over the broad 
dark waste of heaven, like tibe diminished cadences of 
richest melody, till it pauses, and falls, and sinks away 
u])on the very edge of earth's far zone, and the i)alcr 
lii^htning and the clearer sky pour tlirough the lofTy 
roof their sweet serenity. Symbols of War and Peace ; 
the Age of Darkness and the ^Vge of Light ! 

Af^er viewing a portion of the magnificent works, 
the massive artistic castings for public buildings, docks, 
and railways, down to little ]K)rtable sheiiings for the 
shepherds of Aust ndian plaiiui. or warmer, cold-exclud- 
ing houses for the natives of Labrador, or Finnish races 
further north, and hearing one of the higher geometrical 
classes g(j tlirough their evening less^ins, the larger part 
of the company ri'tum by railway towards Birmingham, 
but stop about midway at tme of the stati{>n^t. A por- 
tion of them, aniom^st whom is Lord Clydesdale, and 
the stranger, and John Ashmore's four sons, immediately 
on qutting the ttation, tnm down a dirty lane, which 



here and there is crowded with a nest of miserable 
cottages, belonging to pit-men and nail-mukers. It is 
a &(}uuiid sight; for even in the general improvement 
which has marked the last fifty years, some of the 
unthriftiness of ignorance lurks in places like thesi', as 
seen by the dirty doorways, the broken windows, the 
heaps of rubbish lying round. After pushing aside the 
broken wicket, and making clear the little path between 
it and the cottage door, William Ashmore leads the 
way into the poor cottage, and asks the pitman's wife, 
who is cooking a supper, which in no way betokens 
poverty, for leave to see the chamber above. 

*' £h ! thee want'n to see John Ashmore's birth room, 
dun thee ? Well, there be a sort o'folks come to see it 
now a days, and that'n more and more, but walk up ; 
the beds be unmade, and it be untoidy loike, but if it 
pleasen thee thee may see it, though I dunna see 
what there be in four mud walls, and a broken floor as 
an had four patches in moy toime. But waik up, thee 
canna mistake. But one thing thee may make certain, 
gentlemen, that as soon as my Bill and Tum can save 
up the ten pounds a-piece, and they be moighty good, 
a deal better nor my maister ever was, a keeping clear 
o'th' public, them's a going into tli' Comi>any to get a 
step on in th' world. But walk thet^ up, walk thee up." 

As ho st4;ps amazed into the sordid chamber, the first 
to reverently uncover is the stranger, as he says, turning 
to the titled man, ** Is it possible ! is this the room, can 
walls like these, with all their sorrows, and their 
shadows, and their tears, cover the first germs of after 
greatness, tlirift or good ? for it is difficult for one like 
mo to understand. If this be so, what hopes for this 
great English people ? thnso toilers tlirough diflicultii>s, 
these hero-kings of labour, these handicraftsmen of the 
world!" 

*' If all of un, if all descriptions of men be true to 
one another, to their own duties ; if the demagogue be 
sunk into the patriot, the windy talker into the earnest 
worker and thinker, and all of us into men, self-rcliai>t 
and plain 8)>oken ; — if this be so, if the function of wealth 
and the function of intellect perform equally well their 
duties with the function of more material labour, I 
believe in an extraordiimry future for this country : a 
future of order, peace, and progress; a future whose 
knowledge, whose learning, whose arts, slmll carry 
on the ages, and impress thems<'lvi>s u)K>n a million 
generations! I believe this! and by this humble bid, 
/ do believe, in a great future for Enyliuli vurktHy men, 
provided they bepatriotn of two kind*, patriotn to them' 
selves, patriots to their country, and cakryin» orr 

THE PLAIN, TANGIBLE, COMMON-SRNSK FACTS OK JoiNT- 
StOCK LABOUR, LEAVE TfIR DIVINF.K I'RINCIPI.KS OP 
SOCIAL PROGRESS TO GROW OUT AND FIXX'RISH OF 
THEMSELVES, AS MOST ASSUREDLY THEY WILL, LIKE 
AN ABUNDANT HARVEST OUT OF A WELL-TILLED, WELL- 
SOWN, FIELD 1" 

" Amen, I say again," repeats the stranger, " no 
man ought or should wish it more fervently than I ; 
and so I say again, GikI grant us all a knowledge of 
our rights and duties!" 

And so thus standing in this narrttw room, the fmir 
sons gathered in a little group, the nobles standing 
side by side, the three or four aged ojwrativej* who 
helped John Ashmore onward in his grand work i>n- 
tering with even more tW'ling than the rest into the 
great and honest pride which sanctifies and makes this 
poor place holy, Kngland at this very moment, amidr^t 
iier million workers, or beneath her million root's, 
holds no sight more significant, than many men of 
ditlerent birtii and station standing thus in honountltic 
and silent homage, to the triumph of a vast and pn-?- 
nant principle, and to an hommrable, true, brave, Folf- 
reliant Englisih heart ! Nature sympathizes m(»st swet>tly 
by analogy; and so the moon, now clearing itself firom 
the mifti of the ipent ttmpeet» gtthen up iti nyi ae 
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the sun upon a burning-glass, and filling the wretched 
chamber with its glory, lights up the souls of all ! 

Such a bright, brave old sun, as this which shines out 
on the morning of the 28th of September, 1899, was 
never known; indeed the old luminary has been so 
strong and up betimes this morning, as nut only far away 
to have decked the autumn woods with splendour, but 
here, in the duller town, to have waked up by cock-crow 
almost all the little baby-eyes within this iron-house, of a 
thousand married operatives ; yes, and not only waked 
them, and heralded in an English holiday, but peeped in 
upon so many little bonnets, trimmed with pink and 
blue, and white, and green, upon so many little shoes, 
even to baby red-ones, upon so many little sashes, so 
many frocks and tiny spencers, as to double its glories, 
as when looking upon an eastern bed of radiant flowers. 
Talk not of jewels in a crown ; these little honest, hard- 
worked-fbr baby-finenesses outvie them all ! 

Ay ! and by ten o'clock they are on ; and to see the 
little baby-faces pranked and dressed in not only finery 
but smiles, it makes us in our very souls adore not 
simply our country, our nature, and our God, but the 
rich, fruitful, teeming thrift and labour which has created 
all tills sweet happiness for loving baby-hearts. And now, 
whilst the church bells ring wide and far, and mothers, 
and husbands, and children, are gathered together in the 
great room of this noble joint-stock house, waiting for 
the omnibuses which are to convey them to the railway, 
and that to those memorable woods upon the Avon, 
several well-dressed men. Directors of the Company, 
come in breathless with news. It is minutes before they 
can speak, so great is their excitement ; but presently 
they come within the anxious throng, which is as eager 
to hear as they to speak. 

*' You know the room ?" speaks one or two in a breath. 

*' What room, what room ?" 

" Why, the little stencilled one, in old Leah Burnett's 
house, the one in which Jenny died, which John took 
after her death, and in which our Joint-Stock Charter 
was signed. Most of you have seen it, with the little 
queer old oaken table, its three-cornered cupboard, and 
its two old rush-bottomed chairs, for we have now had 
the whole premises ten years as a wareroom." 

" Yes, yes, we know ; go on ! go on ! go on ! " 

" Well ! " and one voice which speaks well silences all 
the rest. " It seems about an hour ago, dear old 
master, old Robert Field, Edward Allison, and two or 
three others, went into the old room, just to see it on 
this morning, and lay out the old Charter on the self- 
same table on which it was signed. Well, whilst sitting 
there, (and this is not more than half an hour ago), who 
should enter the very room but the good Mayor and our 
two town members, and some others, to tell John Ash- 
more, that the Crown, unsolicited, ofl^ers to him a patent 
of nobility as Baron of this realm, in consideration of his 
pre-eminent service to the commerce, the arts, and the 
general well-being and social order of the state : the two 
Houses of Parliament and a royal prince having men- 
tioned such services with one unanimous voice." 

" What said he, what said he ? " 

" What your hearts believe, that he lives and dies with 
you, plain John Ashmore, a Joint-Stock Capitalist of 
England's Birmingham. God bless hiia — God bless 
him." 

The manly shouts which rise and drown the deep tones 
of the neighbouring bells, the raining tears, the nervous 
wonder, and the choked utterance, be8])eak that grand 
So BE IT to noble deeds, which falls not often on the ear 
of centuries. 

There is more to say, and they cry ** Go on." 

" It was beautiful to see him," says the speaker, 
" speaking in the very words of old Robert Field, the 
deep, affecting, solemn manner in which he laid his hand 
upon the joint-stock charter^ and said he was touks. 



'Oh I' said old Robert, 'it was a proud word, worth 
a life to have lived to say it ! And John is doing the 
whole thing grandly, too; he is going presently to the 
Town Hall to beg the Mayor to head an address of 
thanks to the Crown, stating his obligation for the 
honour conferred upon him, but that he wishes to live 
and die a plain, untitled man.' " 

Tho crowd still heap question upon question. 

" Well, the talk is, young William Ashmore b to be 
made a lord instead ; but I don't know. One thing is. 
however, certain, that that gracious gentleman, who saw 
the great casting at our C<Milbrookdale works the other 
nighty was no other than our prince, Albert of England." 

" So, too, to have been touched by the sight of the 
birth-chamber of a once working-man ! Well, princes 
who do these things deserve a noble people." 

Again the shouts ring out still louder than the bells. 

Could I place one of Watteau's pictures upon this 
paper, only taking out tho guitars, and a few of the 
bygone accessories, I should give correctly the ofi- 
repeated scenes within the glades of Lord Clydesdale's 
glorious park, now that the autumn sun wanes down 
upon the silver Avon, and richly carpets with its light 
the mossied glades. For scattered about at their several 
little feasts, or hero at a dance, or there gladdening the 
woods with sweet English songs, are the gathered mem- 
bers of a hundred chartered companies, making this 
the rarest holiday of their lives. Flax-dressers, fish- 
curers, peat-companies from Ireland, linen-weavers from 
Dundee, shawl-manufacturers from Paisley, and farmers 
from the Lothians, cloth-workers from Leeds and 
Huddersfield, cutlers and plate-workers from Sheffield, 
one chartered ship-company firom Hull, stocking and 
brace-manufacturers from Leicester and Nottingham, 
flannel-weavers out of Wales, conjoint miners out of 
Cornwall, and many belonging to the various chartered 
trades which have sprung up in London. All is enjoy- 
ment, all is unchequercd happiness, and never did an 
English sun beam on a fairer sight. There is no health- 
drinking, no long tables spread as in times gone by of 
patronage, each little group has brought its own simple 
fare, and is happy over it. Yet in the stillness and tho 
quietude, what a vast current of human interests is 
flowing on; of labour, of trade, of love, of companion- 
ship, the fruitful causes of eternal effects. So thus as 
the sun travels onwards, deepening the tints which 
garland the rich woodland, and the voices become cheer- 
fuller, and the dance more blithe, a hale, tall, eamcst- 
looldng man, not looking the years he is, comes quietly 
away from the stately house where he is a guest, and 
with a matronly woman somewhat advanced in years, 
upon his arm, passes on frt)m sunny glade to glade, from 
group to group. Here he takes fruit with one, or talks 
with some of tho elder men ; here the lady lifts a baby 
to kiss, or smiles congratulations upon a new made 
bride; here together they say something to a group of 
youths, or watch a knot of dancers, and at last in the 
quietest glade of all, sit down on the cool sod beside old 
Robert Field, and his friend Allison, and Thomas 
Madeley, and a sweet young lady, their own lately 
married Rosalind, makes tea for the little party. 

Then by-and-by, quite in a silent unobtrusive way« 
these elderly people take a lonely shadowed path towards 
the Avon, and crossing its plashy stones, ascend the 
sloping bank of greenest turf. Hero sitting down upon 
the mossied boll of an ancient elm, ttiey, as if by one 
impulse, look on the shore beyond, the lucent mur- 
muring stream so cool and pleasant, the rich woods and 
the glory on the boughs, and the faint perspective of the 
iron-house, as with its gorgeous hues, which have stood 
so well the tomrh of time, it lies bathed in the flooding 
sunset. So when this scene is travelled round, their 
mntoal gase rests beneath the quiet shadows of a broad 
old tree; the sound of distant voices coming at intervals 
in gradiial fidls upon the gentle wind, makes the stiUneai 
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still more hushed and touching. Then after a while, the 
grave and earnest man, so little shadowed by his years, 
takes the dear hand which rests beside his own, as if his 
troth to it were new this day. 

" Dear wife of thirty years," he says, " in this old 
scene of our first wooing-day, it is well we chose to spend 
this one of serene triumph. But on that day depended 
all this present; for though my stern, inflexible will 
might, and would certainly have carried out my plan of 
general prosperity, its nicer shades, its more spiritual 
portion, its large vital, abstract effect upon society is 
thine. Every child's accent lisping there, every mother's 
word, every sign of purity and truth owes something to 
thee. So thus our work is well." 

" As all work is, with unity of purpose and act. And 
never, John, through the whjlo thirty years of our 
marriage, have I regretted my faith and trust in thee. 
And dearer to me this day, than for all else besides, for 
which you're dear, is in still remaining the plain John 
Ashmore I first knew." 

" And plainly so, to the end, dear wife. For in such 
plainness of name, and earnestness of meaning, we may 
yet serve the noble hearts which love us so truly and so 
weU." 

Richer and richer sets the glowing sun, and, stealing 
through the boughs, fiiUs like a cloud of glory upon their 
clasped hands and on their venerable forms. 

My many friends of this broad country — Coloured with 
some fair hues, as painters love to show the touch of 
glowing morning on the hill-tops, yet the essential ele- 
ments, the great fiscts, the nerves and sinews of this indus- 
trial tale are true; its principles are amongst the 
profonndost of social progress. In order to show you 
this, I have quoted the texts of profound and great men ; 
men whose glory it is to be true teachers, men who have 
prepared themselves for this hallowed service by immense 
study and laborious thought; and I have done this to 
convince you that the Joint-Stock principle, thus applied 
to capital and labour, is no mere theory or speculation of 
my own. I have simply vitalized the truth which comes 
of thought; and in so doing, let me urge in plainer words, 
this hct of Joint-Stock means, this power of congregated 
pence, this real truth of the question between Labour and 
Distribution. Here I cannot enter into abstract gene- 
ralities, but one thing, in thus urging the matter of Joint- 
Stock funds upon your thoughtful attention, is this, and 
it will go far with many of you in your consideration of 
my right as a teacher, that I can have no personal, no 
selfish gratification in these matters, beyond the one of 
truth and of interest in your welfiire. This is well known 
to hundreds of you ; and I shall be well contented, if 
living to place maturer and more thoughtful work before 
you, some of the enthusiasm, which has burnt in my 
heart since I was a little child, serves to good purpose in 
your sacred cause of right, and order, and labour, and 
you give me at the last this character; " Here was one 
who served us and considered our interests, and this in 
a spirit of unselfish love." £. M. 



^Uni 0f £cfD WUixfa. 

Letien from Sierra Leone : — Edited by the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton ; Murray's Home and Colonial Library. 

Therr is no pleasanter mode of conveying information, 
than in the colloquial form of letters. These arc not the 
days of a dry detail of place and circumstance, especially 
in an author who avails himself of a cheap fi>rm of 
communication with the public. The readers to whom 
he more particularly addresses himself, belonging to a 
class, whose hours for intellectual improvement are also 
hours of rdaxation flrom daily toil, it behoves the caterer 



to their large and daily increasing number, to impart his 
knowledge and experience in the lightest and most agree- 
able manner possible. The author of this volume has 
succeeded admirably in affording a graphic picture of 
Sierra Leone, its climate, its inhabitants, and their customs, 
which will not fail to stereotype itself upon the reader's 
mind, without any effort of his own. Familiar writing 
upon a foreign country is the next best thing to personal 
intercourse with a dweller on its shores, and these letters 
from Sierra Leone convey the reader at once to its groves 
of orange, palms, banana, and plantain trees, teeming 
with beautiful birds, butterflies, lizards, chameleons, 
and magnificent moths, one of which we are told " mea- 
sured fully six inches and a half across the wings," of a 
rich dark brown colour, with circles of black, crimson, 
and white, and a head representing the face of a cat, 
" the head of the moth being like the cat's nose, and 
the spots, the eyes, even partaking of the same sly 
grimalkin expression ; " to say nothing of the swarming 
ants, bug-a-bugs, locusts, snakes, millepedes, "seven 
inches long, and as thick «s a young snake," spiders, 
some with large oval bodies, which look exactly like 
ivory baUs, covered over with great black Hebrew 
characters ; some, small round jumping creatures, others 
so large that a crown-piece could not cover them, and 
flat as scorpions; "making nests everywhere, and on 
everything, more like calico than paper in texture, 
wherein some dozen of eggs, or as many young spiders 
may be discovered." 

These rank animal productions of a tropical climate 
are analogous to the rank growth of the vegetable 
kingdom, where not unfreqnently even the grass is 
poisonous. The native inhabitants, half barbarous, half 
civilised, are the subjects of many an amusing perplexity 
and description. 

" The different tribes in Freetown (the principal 
settlement), seem as numerous, and quite as jealous 
of each other, as the clans of the Highlands. But 
instead of the variously chequered patterns which, in the 
tartan plaid, or Idlt of its wearer, distinguish a Stuart 
from a Macdonald, a Campbell, or a Gordon ; the 
negro carries his badge of nationality in his face, all of 
one tribe being marked in the same manner by cuts or 
tattooing. On notes and messages being brought to the 
house, when I ask my little waiting woman, in " country 
fashion," the only dialect they comprehend, " who been 
bring this ?" it 8uq>rises me to be answered " one Aku 
man," " one Kroo boy," as the case may be ; or by her 
saying " one settler girl," " one Maroon woman," wants 
to speak to me, though the individuals she thus distin- 
guishes, may be personally unknown to her; for, 
excepting the JoUofs and Mandingoes, all the black 
people seem alike to me. But it is by their national 
marks that she can so readily tell one countryman from 
another. It is only the Kroomen and liberated slaves 
who have the additional features of tattooed or carved 
figures upon their faces. The settlers and Maroons are 
totally different from all the rest of the community of 
Sierra Leone ; hate each other cordially, and look down 
with utter contempt upon the liberated Africans." 

The following is an amusing account of the idleness 
and independence of native servants and work people, 
which try, not a little, the temper and |Nitience of an 
European. 

" A young settler woman wis recommended to me as 
a neecUe-woman, and she volunteered her services by 
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walking, or rather awingingy her portly figure unan- 
nouncwl into the dniwinR-room, and holding out her 
hand to be shaken, said, with a movement meant to be a 
low curtsy, 'I am' the sewing-girl, murm!" She was 
followed at a resuectful distance by her attendant, and 
was arrayed in a gaudy-patterned govau with high head- 
dress, gold earrings, and coral necklace, fanning herself 
all the wliile with a handkerchief, redolent with musk, so 
as to display the numerous silver rings which glittered 
on her large hand. She came to enter upon her duties 
next morning an liour or two laU>r than liad been fixed 
up(m, and, after sitting for a short time in my drawing- 
r(K»m, said, * Sun too hot here,' and tliat she would like 
i.0 go into the front piazza, where she amused herself by 
looking out of the windows for about ten minutes between 
each stitch. Ab(»ut two hours earlier than she had agreed to 
Wiirk, she asked leave to ' fohl up,' and go home for that 
day ; to which I at once assented ; and seeing that a 
child of eight years old could have d'.ni(; as much in one 
hour as this i)rofessed 'sewing-girl,' in wliat she con- 
sidered a whole day, I added that I should not require 
her to come back. Having given the same work to a 
block man to do, you cannot imagine how quickly and 
neatly he got on." 

The difficulty of obtaining female ser>'ants appears to 
be among the most annoying of Sierra Leone minor 
domestic miseries. Li the present case, after many trials 
ond failures, Dinah, the laundress, succeeded in pro- 
curing for her mistress, — 

"A nice tidy-looking voung ])erson, who, besides 
having been at school in the mountain villages, had been 
in the service of a Europcsin family before. She was 
accompanied by her mother, who could speak scarcely a 
word of Kngli>h, but seemed, nevertheii-ss, quite pleased 
at the arrangements made; ami as the girl herself worked 
' very neatly, read remarkably well, and liad some activity, 
(a r:ire (juality with a negro, I can assura you,) I con- 
;. gnitulatctl myself on having at last obtained so efficient 
' • a help.* But she had not been thret.' days in the house, 
; V, uen Dinah came bark with a very lugubrious counte- 
nance, followed by Eliza's mother, who. as they both 
entered my r»iom, immedi-.tely ci»mmence<l a long 
'palaver,' using at the same time stran^o gi'.-'ticulations, 
acompanied by such sentences n< the-*!': ' Lmika, now, 
ma amiel' mldressing mi', * looku, ma piccan ! she ma 
hiad,*' (knocking her hand on her brow as she spoke,) 
*"hc ma foot, ma good foot,* (beating on the floor at 
th<"sc words ;) then strttching out her long bare arm, and 
making some rapid movements with the skinny fingers, 
* she ma hand.' The inteqiretation of all this was, that 
Eliza, when at home, tiiousht, went messnges, and 
worked for her mother; who, having ahready re)iented 
gi\ing up the serv'ws of her daughti'r, was now resolved 
to haw hep back."' 

IJai-k accordini'ly slie went, but to return some months 
after, being broiiiiht again by th<* old woman herself. 
In «me portion of the book, the author asks — 

" Is it not strange that the lanri wind, which is con- 

sl(l«'n»l '■•> unhealthy, is nevertheless a dnj wind, while 

. the deiiijutful sea-l»r<H'ze, to whose bland intluenco we 

willingly throw open all tiie win. lows, is, on the contrary, 

nioi^t r" 

And in anotlu-r this explanation is given : 

"The hrinnrittan wind is now blowinL', and every thing 
■ in the house U c<ivered with an impalpable red dust; 
I e\<M onr ey("< are alTectcd by it. The windt»ws l>eing 
j lapt curcfully shut towards the point whence it blows, I 
d » ?»"t jiTceivi' that the heat within doors is at all 
\i ■ lorl !iy the innucncc of the harmattan ; but I see 
tiij natives do not like it. The women are oil wrapped 
u]i in [tloid phawls, and tho men in blanket jackets, 
whiUt our servants go about with handkerchiefs hound 



round their heads, and complain that it is 'cold too 
much.' It LS a very dry wind, and ctunes from over the 
great de^^ert of Sahara. I was thinking one day lately 
how very strange it appeared to a new comer, thug 
carefully excluding the refreshing wind in this sultry 

climate, let it blow from any quarter, when Dr. 

entere<l the piazza, and, looking a]i})rovingly at tho 
closed c^isements, his first greeting was, 'windows shut to 
the land-side — that is right ! * in a most emphatic t(me. Tho 
swampy Bullom shore, with its mangrove-jungles fraught 
with unwholesome va{)ours, being separated from this 
colony merely by the river, of course when the wind 
blows right across, Freetown comes in for its full share of 
the miasmata. Tho harmattan is disagreeable from its 
extreme dryness and the sand it brings, which causes a 
dark, thick, reddish haze throughout the whole atmos- 
phere, almost obscuring our view of the opposite shore. 
Every article of furniture is shrinking and cracking, 
paper and the boanls of books curling uj), veneer peeling 
off, and tho strings of the pianoforte breaking. I hear it 
is much stronger at the Gambia, where it feels like the 
breath of a hot furnace, causing the panels of doors to 
shrink and fall out, and glass t^> become so brittle, that it 
snaps asunder, though untouched by any person. It has 
one good effect here, in rendering the water so deli- 
ciously cool. In a warm cUmate good water is a great 
blessing, and that arising from the springs in the vidnity 
of Freetown is excellent.*' 

Tho rainy season appears to sot in somewhere about 
June, and to continue from three to four months. The 
following description of a tornado in May gives ono an 
idea of the deadly effects of Sierra Lecme on European 
residents, from the exhalations of the earth, no less than 
from the miasmatic influences of tho swamps and rivers. 

" At first, when the rain comes down, the smell from 
the earth is excessive and unpleasant, and, as I should 
suppose, unwholesome, like that arising from stagnant 
water and diHiayed vegetable matter. Though cveiy 
window is shut as close as possible, this detestable 
smell pi'netrates e%en into the inner n)oms, so that once 
or twicte at night, when there has been no wind, I have 
bi*en aware of there Iwing a slight shower, by the strong 
earthy odour which accompanied it." 

A few words on superstitions we cannot resist : — 

" The most common superstition that has come under 
my notice is a b<*lief in charms, here calhtl ' groe- 
grces.' One morning, in riding past a small field of 
peas, then rich in blossoms, I desired Fanyah, (a black 
msiid) to pluck one fi»r me, which she went to do, but 
imru'dinti'ly came back without the flower, saying it was 
a * me<licino bush,* that would kill her if she ' been 
touch um.' Not imderstanding this. I asked an (txpla- 
naticni of the Aku horseman (or rather dinkey-man), 
who said, pointing to an upright stick in the midst of 
tho plot of p(>Qs, and to which a bunch of dried grass 
was fa-itened, (as I had imagined, to scare away birds), 
tliat tit^l up witliin this grass were poi<on«)us leaves, 
which tho propritrtor of the farm had put there as a 
• gree-gre<',' and that the general belief wa»», tliat whoever 
, tttole any of the pniduce of the field would die from tho 
I effects uf the poison contained in these leaves, as much 
as if he ate them. I have since seen many * gree-gri»es* 
of the same des<Tipti<m ; a bnjken botth? is placed on a 
stone, in a conspicuous part of the cassada, or corn 
ground, or it may be an ohl bly or calabash, each said 
to contain a ]K)tion of d(.*adly effect to the individual who 
attempts to appnipriate any of the productions of the 
farm : and such charms have the effect, it would seem, 
when all other means fail, to prevent this very common 
description of robbery." 

These eztracti, though giving but a faint idea of the 
many excellencies of this pleasantly-written book, ^irill 
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servo to Btimalatc \\ie curiosity of all who love " foreign 
travel," and in its pages they will find both amuse- 
ment and profit. Wo must, however, draw this notice 
to a close, with a passage to which many hearts will 
respond. 

" In the morning, which was beautifully clear after the 
tornado, I found that, between tide and land-wind, the 
long and anxiously -watched sail had got a little ferther 
to the southward, and a slight breeze setting in, she now 
made some progress. Oh! dear people at home! you 
little know the sensation of watching a vessel coming 
into port, when she is in a strange and distant land, — 
the exciting, feverish anticipation of receiving the 'good 
news from a far country,' so truly and touchingly 
designated as being even *as cold water to the thirsty 
soul.' " 



POETRY. 

It is with the Poet's creations as with Nature*s, great or 
•mall. 

Wherever Truth and Beauty can bo shaped into verse, 
and answer to some demand for it in our hearts, there 
poetry is to be found ; whether in productions grand and 
beautiful, as some great event, or some mighty, leafy soli- 
tude, or no bigger and more pretending than a sweet face 
or a bunch of violets — whether in Homer's Epic or Gray's 
Elegy, in the enchanted gardens of Ariosto and Spenser, or 
the very pot-herbs of the " Bchooimistress " of Uhenstonc. 
Not to know and feel this b to be deficient in the univer- 
sality of Nature herself, who call upon us to admire all 
her productions. 

What the Poet baa to cultivate above all things is Love 
and Truth — what he has to avoid like poison is the fleet- 
ing and the false. His earnestness must be innate and 
habitual, bom with lum, and felt to be his most precious 
inheritance. 

Treatises on Poetry may chance to have auditors who 
think themselves called upon to vindicate the superiority 
of what is termed useful luiowledge ; but if the Poet be 
allowed to pique himself on any one thing more than 
another, compared with those who undervalue him, it is 
on tliat power of undervaluing nobody and no attainments 
different from his own, which is given him by the very 
faculty they despise. The greatest includes the less. 
They do not see that their inability to comprehend him 
argues the smaller capacity. No man recognises the 
worth of utility more than the Poet ; he only desires that 
the meaning of the term may not come short of its great- 
ness, and exclude the noblest necessities of his fellow-crea- 
tures. He is quite as much pleased, for instance, with 
the facilities for rapid conveyance afforded him by the 
railroad, as the dullest confiner of its advantages to that 
single idea — or as the greatest two-ideod man who varies 
that single idea with hugging himself on his " buttons " 
or a " good dinner." But he sees also the beauty of the 
cimntry through which he passes, of the towns, of the 
heavens, of the steam-engine itself, thundering and fuming 
along like a magic horse, of the affections that are carry- 
ing, perhaps, half tlie {lassengers on the joumvy ; und be- 
yond all this he sees the incalculable amount of good, and 
knowledge, and refinement, and mutual consolation, which 
this wonderful invention is fitte<l to circulate over the 
glob4% ]>erhaps to the displacement of war itself, and cer- 
taiidy to the diffusion of millions of enjoyments. 

" .And a button-maker after all invented it !" cries a 
friend. Pardon me, it was a nobleman. A button-maker 
may be a very sensible and a very i>oc'tical man too, and 
yet not have been the first man visited by a sense of the 
gigantic powers of fire uid water combined. It was 
a nobleman who first thought of it — a captain who first 
tried it — and a button-maker who perfect«d it ; and he 



who first put the nobleman on such thoughts was the great 
philosopher Bacon, who said that *• poetry had something 
divine in it," and was necessary to the satisfaction of the 
human mind. — I^gh Hunt. 



LONDON IN THE SE^^ENTEENTH CENTURY. 

Take the present state of London, and contrast it with 
the picture which Macaulay gives of it in the seventeenth 
century, and there is no one but will admit the immense 
progress that has been made : — " If the most fashionable 
parts of the capital could be placed before us, such as 
they then were, we should be disgusted by their squalid 
aj)pearance, and poisoned by their noisome atmosphere. 
Ill Covent Garden a filthy and noisy market was held 
close to the dwellings of the great. Fruit- women 
screamed, carters fought, cabbage-stalks and rotten 
apples accumulated in heaps at the thresholds of the 
Countess of Berkshire and of the Bishop of Durham. 
The centre of Lincoln's Inn Fields was an open space, 
where the rabble congregated every evening, within a 
few yards of Cardigan House and Winchester House, to 
hear mountebanks harangue, to see bears dance, and to 
set dogs at oxen. Rubbish was shot in every part of the 
area. Horses were exercised there. The beggars were 
as noisy and importunate as in the worst-governed cities 
of the continent. A Lincoln's Inn mumper was a 
proverb. ♦ ♦ ♦ Till the last year of the reign of 
Charles II., most of the streets were left at night in 
profound darkness. Thieves and robbers ])lied their 
trade with impunity ; yet, they were hardly so terrible to 
pead'able citi2ens, as another class of rufiians. It was a 
favourite amusement of dissolute young gentlemen to 
swagger by night about the town, breaking windows, 
upsetting sedans, beating quiet, and offering rude caresses 
to pretty women. The machinery for keeping the peace 
was utterly contemptible. ♦ ♦ * Whitefriars was 
the favourite resort of all who wished to be emancipatcni 
from the restraints of the Uw. Th(mgh the immunities 
legally belonging to the place extended only to casi>s of 
debt, — cheats, false witnesses, forgers, and highwaymen 
found refuge there. For amidst a rabble so desperate, 
no peace officer's life was in safety. At the cry of 
"rescue," bullies with swords and cudgels, and terma- 
gant hags with spits and broomsticks, poured forth by 
hundreds ; and the intruder was fortunate if he escajKid 
back into Fleet Street, hustled, stripped, and pmnped 
upon. Even the warrant of the Chief Justice of England 
a)uld not bo executed without the help of a company 
of musketeers. 



I 



Parting. — Men seldom appear so humane, or in a 
position so advantageous to their humanity, as when they 
part. How few friends are there who endure a protracted 
separation without some abatement of warmth, or meet, 
by appointment, without some precautionary anxieties, or 
continue together long without some accidental discon- 
tents; but none, in any degree entitled to that character, 
ever part without much regret I Even the cheerful and 
social are not always exempt from those momentary per- 
turbations with which selfishness chills the pulse, or con- 
troversy overheats it. The needle will oscillate a lidlc 
from the just point of its affections, and though its 
polarity is never lost, it is seldom steady. Yet even the 
petulant, the irritable, and the more generous of the 
resentful, lose all unfriendliness as they pass away from 
each other — sighing at a conversation which, perhaps, 
they may have mutually desired. The last shake of the 
hand is sufficient to dissipate a hundred grievances. 
There are then no reprotches which we can read beside 
those against ourselTes. 
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•' BETTER FED THAN TAUGHT." 

Let him look about who wanden, 

And he'll rarely find, 
When he notes where Fortune tquanden. 

That she musi be blind. 
Gilded Ignorance will jostle 

Poor \V\% from the wall ; 
While brute Wealth pursues its wassail. 

Worth KoUs in thr hall ; 
And when such strange things confound fU$ 

Well may come the thought. 
Oh I how many are there round us, 

*' Better fed than taught ! »* 

When we see a stately madam. 

In some lofty place. 
Proud as any child of Adam, 

Of her worldly grace, — 
When we hear her lips inveighing. 

Bitterly and long, 
Against some lowly sister, straying 

In the path of wrong, — 
When she breathes the loud decrying, 

As no Christian ought, — 
Charity keeps gently sighing, 

" Better fed than Uught.'* 

When we find a Priest, who groweth 

Greater erery year, 
Taking com that Labour aoweth. 

When 'tis in the ear, — 
When we see his heart get thinner 

As his tithes increase, 
Snatching from the helpless sinner 

All he can of fleece, — 
When we find such saints defaming 

Creeds with mercy fraught, — 
Tell me, w ho can help ezrlaiming, 

*' Better fed than taught ! " 

When we see a ]roung man leaning 

Idly on his gold. 
Large in speech, but small in meaning. 

Out of danger, bold, — 
Whtn we see him rude to Weakness, 

Insolent to Age, 
Trampling on the words of Meekness, 

With a braggart's rage, — 
Whtn we note the revel vision 

Of his brain distraught, — 
Wisdom sneers, in cool derision, 

" Better fed than Uught." 

When some little miss or master, 

Fresh from desk and form, 
Manages to spread disaster 

In a household storm,— 
When they cry for " moons " above them, 

And for " chimney bricks," — 
When they cling to those who love them. 

With most flUal kicks,— 
Let us brand such olive blossoms 

As wise people ought. 
And hang tltis label on their bosoms, 

" Better fed than taught." 

Good sooth ! we must mind our manners. 

One and all and each. 
Or Shame will leap and plant her banners 

In some moral brearh. 
When Prosperity's broad table 

Yields us all we ask, 
^Tis to make us strong and able 

For some Duty>taHk ; 
I<et us feast, but let us reodei 

Goodly deed and thought. 
Lest our lives bear this addeado, 

" Better fed than taught." 

EuzA Cook. 
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There is something in an English landscape, to be 
found nowhere else ; an air of rich, sweet, h^py repose ; 
of safe tranquillity and successful industry, that is in 
itself almost sublime. 

When man curses, nature still testifies to truth 
and law. 

Every earnest glance we give to the realities around us, 
with intent to learn, proceeds from a holy iinjjulsc, and 
is a song of praise. 

The most inquisitive are generally the most loquacious ; 
and where an individual takes great pains to wake hiin> 
self acquainted with our circumstances, wc should 
suspect his motive, especially if he is lavish in his pro- 
mises of secrecy. 

By trusting your own soul, you shall gain a greater 
confidence in men. 

The modem majesty consists in work. What a noan 
can do is his greatest ornament, and he always consults 
his dignity by doing it. 

The heart, too often, like the cement of tho ancient 
Romans, acquires hardness by time. 

The hand which casts into the waters of life a stone 
of offence, knows not how far the circles thus caused 
may spread their agitations. 

Cherish your best hopes as a faith, and abido by (hem 
in action. 

Accept tho intellect,, and it will accept us. The nfe 
way into nature is to enact our best insight. 

If we take death and eternity into our reckoning, aU 
avarice, whether ambitious, or more sordidly rapacious, 
receives at lost much the same reward; for however 
great may be our conquests, and numerous our habita- 
tions, death levels them, and eternity retains us among 
their ruins. 

That every day has its pains and sorrows is univer- 
sally experienced, and almost universally confessed ; but 
let us not attend only to mournful truths; if we look 
impartially about us, we shall find that every day has 
likewise its pleasures and its joys. 

IIow many in hot pursuit have hasted to the goal of 
wealth, but have lost, as they ran, those apples of gold, 
— the mind, and the power to enjoy it. 

Though years bring with them wisdom, yet there is one 
lesson tho aged seldom learn, namely, the manageni;.iii 
of youthful feelings. Age is all head, youth all heart ; 
ago reasons, youth feels; age acts under the influence of 
disappointment, youth under the dominion of hope. 

Cosmetics are to the fare, what affectation is to the 
manners; they impose on few, and disgust many. 

Every violation of truth is not only a sort of suicido 
in the liar, but is a stab at the health of human society. 

Lkt those who are appointed to judge of the charact^Ts 
of others, bear in mind their own imperfections, and 
rather strive by sympathy to soften the pang arising 
from a conviction of guilt, than by misrepresentation to 
increase it. 

Harmony exists in difference no less than in likeness, 
if only the same key-note govern both parts. 

Conscience is the rcwarder of mtue, and avenger of 
crime. 

Pleasure is like a cordial, a Utile of it is not injurious, 
but too much destroys. 
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THB BLESSING OP THE BLIGHT. 

The woei and miicria of Ireluii] nncM tbe 
■drent of the jmt 1816. ue> Duluppilf, too well li 

trerj comer of tbe eiiler luDgdoms to need e 
eanarj daKription hern. And «rhila the tonowi of the 
grcea ule here been deep, her folliea end crime* have 
been menj and grietons. The mm of the population, 
with Tnrfctah apetbj, baTO annk into a eoudition of help- 
Icaa and hopeless panperiim, totallf neglecting that 
ancient connecl : " Aide toi, et le del t'aidera :" " Help 
thjrwif, and heaven *[llhclp tliee." 

But to this unhappy state of thiop there arn i 
bleaaeil eiceptions; and to one of them we noulil aow 
direct the attention of our icadora, as aSbrdiag 
valnable inttaneo of what the ilrennous and benerolent 
oRoTts of a few can accompliih, in promoting the welfare 
and changing the deilinj of manj. 

The Tillage of Bdlfcotton la litoated in a re 
tocalitj on the sea-ooaat of the Conntf Cork, 
inhabitants ire chiefly fiebcrmea; the only rcddent 
gentry being the ckrgymaa and the commander of I 

t guard. These gentlemen arrired at thnr po! 
almost simDltaneonslj in the commencement of the j( 
184S ; and the condition in which they found the distri 
together with their plane for ameliorating the lot of 
inhalHtants, will be beat explained by an extract froit 
letter addressed bjr them in April, 1818, to the Belief 
immittee of the Socety of Fiiends : — 
" We beg to submit to jonr eonsidenlion the case of 
the digtresMxl fishermen of Ballycottou and sammading 
diitriet, contuiung a po^ialatioo of about 2,S00. Of 
these, at least two-thirds ara now on the rai^ of 

ima distress, — many hnridnxls utterly without food, 

except a few Inmipi obtained, ne fur, in * manner not 

lisfoclory to any friend of tbe moral improvement of 

the peoi'le. Tho. only remorco that suicgeati itself in 

extremity is that afforded by ttie workhouse; but tho 
Board of Guardians hace rcrnied out-door relief, and, 
hciidcs tho known disinclinalion of the people to go into 
the houv. its distance is eleven miles, and it* over- 

ded stjte renders the Poor Lav system almnt a 
nullity lo thuBC for whom we apply. 

We are the only rcadent parties able to assist the 
pcopki but while aniioiu lo do onr own part, we cannot. 



of course, be deemed capable of meeting 
aa now urges us to this appUcation, and which is each 
day increasing. Onr great object is, with any funds 
SDpplied to us, to aid and encourage inilnstrious habits 
among tbe people ; to supply them with food aa the 
rcArard of their own toil, and for this purpose to purchase 
gear for the fishing boats ; to furnish materials (or the 
employment of the females of the place in spinning and 
making net* ; and only to give mere eleemosynary aid to 
poor widows and orphans, and to those recovering from 
the ferer and inflnenju, which havo hitcly added to the 
afHiction of tho district. 

" Though surroundod by scenes »o harrowing, oar appeal 
mates from no desire to minister to In-land's buie. 
idlmen <tf liaiil : our aim is, in our liltlo sphere, to pro- 
mote that admitted by her truest friends to be, tem- 
porally speaking, Ireland's hope, — remunerativt and 
rrprodiKtiPt emplnymenl. Tho result is with Him, who 
is man's example m ■ overcoming evil with good,' tho 
Author of tbe blessings of thosa to whose boarts we 
apply. 

" Grokob C. Kikoston, 

Curate of Ballycottou. 

" R. EDVl-AIlOt, 

Chief Officer, Coait Guard." 
This appeal was responded to by a grant of meal and 
ce from the Society of Friend» ; and several small 
sums baring been collected from various quarters, the 
gentlemen, thon|;h with such inadequate means, oom- 
iced operations by selecting from the hundreds of the 
destitute, S& of the poorest widows and female heads of 
families. These they employed in spinning and knitting, 
aid them in meal, at the rata of about tbrta pence 
for a day's labour. The poor creatures were moat greedy 
for work at this wretched remuneration, and scores oE 
ipplicanta appeared. Seven weavers were also kept em- 
ployed, and produced very good tini^n, Qannel, and 
stockings. Hemp was purchased, spun and made into 
by tho women, while a few pounds were expendeil 
u purchase of sail'clolli, lines, and books for the 
fishing-boats of the place. 

rhus," Mr. Kingston writes, " we have been striving 

imbine with the object of freding tho lamirhing 

igh thuir own indnstry, tie permannl impivrrmtnl 

(/■ JAe natural rtmimt of Iht ylnci , end, in the 

of our many difficnllio, wo bavg the gratification 
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of now beholding not only a manifest improTemcnt in 
appearance and habit among the people so employed, bat 

al=*o, that many bouts, hi tliLTto almost useless and unpro- 
ductive, are i;c)w a cr.Ji!: to our bay, and a substantial 
source of protit to their owiurs. Tlie material?, viz., 
nets, sails, and line:5, aiv let out to the parties on solvent 
security, und thtir c;)st is rei'aid by Wv'ekly instairujiits 
of one shilling i:i t]:o pjui.il, and we K-jwcc to add, 
iilthcrto with rf;;ular:iy. Tiii.s mode of :>:^:.^la^'.ce is 
only given to th k-^c ii.riion.icu v»'a0 havo obtained |;.»od 
ch:iracri rs fjr iihlu.-tr.- r.Lul Uv-iit-ial propriety, T\vj fir;?t 

u.i.v : — All aij^d iiihi-riiKui 
liad, thr.^U'.'h 



c;i.'v.» Ot losin was an 
i .'i::d hi.^ ;';i:.jii/, '^:' L:i<v-r u.k'.h '.i-i-.r.i; 



' 1 " ■ 



l.i;?t y(.:.i''o c;.iai;:ity, i"..;l. .: ivilo .ir:\';ir with hi., Ir.uilord, 
and vv.1^ en tnc jj/iur. .;f 'k-i...; <;l.p'. .i.-er.-:o:', ;viiu his little 



:-imrc;; of livcliii-: d r; 11. lie h.iJ :vv.'Vci-al hardy j-">ns, 
tiie I){v:.t civw i*i t!io ^/itc;*; v:e fell: tuit the loss of their 
example to tli:' villi -o \roi;;d bo irreparable; gladly, 
theroi'ore, <lid we ;i:r.\.iic;.', .he cvcnii;;; bcfure the day 
appointed for ji::*, nu'iil or ruin, the mcan^* of waflin^ olF 
destruction. 1'ii.» a'_:d latlior promised to repay us at 
the rate of on? sr.il!inr; in the pou:Ml a-wcek, out of his 
earnings ; and it is now gnitifying to us to lind, that the 
family in question, not <mly have b?en preserved in 
com])arative c{»mfGrt, but that their regularity of pay- 
ment is calculated to exercise a most beneficial influence 
on all around. 

" On the day we write, wc have been applied to by the 
crew of a hooker for materials for sails : tlirce days since 
a storm tore her sails to atoms ; and thus several families 
were deprived of subsistence wholly ; but they are now 
not left withcmt hope; in a fe*.v days their boat's worn- 
out gear will be replaced by Fuch as will enable them to 
obtain double takes of fish, by permitting them to 
venture to sea in weather and to a distance hitherto 
beyond their power. Many simihir cases might be added, 
wherein we have been privileged in rescuing worthy 
persons from destitution. 

" The importance of the object for which we struggle 
—the development of the fishery resources of the 
district — may be estimated from the fact, that this bay 
and adjoining coast have been usually provided with a 
fleet of two hundred boats, manned by at least four men 
each. During the last two years the combination of 
calamities which have affected the place have been so 
paralyzing, that the above number of boats have been 
reduced by fifty, either destroyed by neglect or disuse, or 
broken up for fuel, and their gear exchanged for food ; 
while those which remain are, as has been already 
observed, most insufficiently provided with fishing appa- 
ratus, sails, and oars." 

Six months afterwards, Messrs. Kingston and Edwards 
write : — 

" We are convinced by the experience of the years 
'46 and '47, and their scenes of indiscriminate, and too 
often, alas 1 demoralizing generosity, that any other mode 
of relief than such as we have worked to effect, most be, 
at the least, doubtful in its judiciousness, and certain not 
to tend to the permanent advantage of parties assisted, as 
it were, from hand to mouth. 

" Our manufactures include flannel, linsey-woolsey, 
blankets, linen, stockings, and also trammel, shad, and 
herring nets. Our original plan of payment has been 
adhered to : the employment thus given has been paid 
for in meal, not money ; and each day has convinced us 
more and more of the advantage of such a mode of 
remuneration. 

" The sprat seine is a verj'^ large and expensive net ; 
its cost about forty pounds. This requires mu(*h repair 
against each season; these repairs are made up in 
breadths, hitherto purchased in Kinsale for cash, by 
those possessed of the means ; while many a net has 
often been worked during the summer in a state of disre- 
pair, owing to the poverty of its owners. It struck us, 
that the employment required for this ought to be kept in 



the place ; and so we purchased p quarter ton of hemp — 
the parti(» whose nets requir* repair paying down as 
much as they could afford, and, on reccinng the manu- 
factured breadths, gi»iug solvent security for the balance, 
and cost of labour, i\"i>a\ah!eat the same rate as the other 
nets. The advaula;^e of this to our people is obvious ; 
the great obstacle is overcome — the means of purchasing 
a large quantity of hemp ; the produce of the manufactiire 
goe.s to their own families, v.hilc much expense is saved 
in travelling antl transmis^iiin, and what is charged to 
them is rej):iy::We at onv ^liilli:JJ^ in the jiound per week. 

" Besides thi'^, it \■^ will known that fishermen, to 
pjrjevere in all v.-eatiicrs in their occupation, re(iuire 
ilannel iiL-'ide gar.nents fron\ heatl to foot, toj:^ether with 
fltout pilut-doth I'jr outer clothing: to be furnished with 
Liii.-, i;s almost a; necessiiry to the frequenter of the open 
sea, in a locality like this, as the gear of his boat ; and 
tliis the BallycoJton fisherman has now the means of 
proiMirin;;, o:i the easy t*.*rnis above meniioiied. We 
believe there is ycareely a fi.sherman in Ballycotton who 
is not now chid in the handiwork of his neighbours, 
wrought under our superintendence — sometimes by his 
own faniily. 

•'It is impossible to describe the state of misery and 
destitution this poi)ulation were in a year ago, as to 
clothing for their persons and their beds ; now many of 
tliem are comfortably clothed, while we have the grateful 
duty of acknowledging the general regularity of the re- 
payment of the loans. Many are a second time in our 
books, having as a necessary condition precedent, paid 
up the full amount of their debts, and all arc, mon^ or 
less, brought into the habit of repayment ; the strictness 
that has been adopted with them in this respect, they 
could not at first at all understand, but now an im- 
pression prevails in the district, that 'honesty is the 
best policy;' that irregularity b injurious not only to 
the whole locaUty as cramping the resources of their 
well-wishers, but knowing, each of them, he can obtain 
no further favour of any kind till he has cancelled the 
old score, it would surprise the many who doubt the 
possibility of a poor Irishman's integrity, to look into 
our books and see their practical evidence of anxiety to 
deserve and seciu'e our ^ture confidence." 

March 1st, 1849, they write, — '* Of flannel we have 
sold, on loan, about £28 worth, the loans commencing last 
July ; and though ours is a continuing system, we find 
we have been repaid nearly two-thirds, or about £ 1 7. 
The hake fishing this year has been the means of re- 
storing to the famine-crushed famiUes of the place, many 
of their household comforts, much of their bed-clothing and 
furniture being thereby released from pawn. In 
Ballycotton alone there were 40 boats employed therein , 
each, on the lowest average, manned by five men, and 
provided with a trammel a man; each trammel took 
£8 worth of fish, making in the whole j£l600. To 
this branch we were enabled to give much impulse, 
in the sale of hemp and nets on loan. 

"Every one who has inspected our manufactories and 
our books, and seen our poor people on each Mondaj 
bringing in their work, has testified to the undoubted 
blessings which have resulted from the effort made. 
To use the expression of one of our friends, who saw 
it for the first time, ' she could compare it to nothing 
but a Bee-hive,* 

Now, at what amount of expenditure has all this 
good been effected? We beUeve we are considerably 
over the mark, when we state that the aggregate of 
the funds, botli in money and meal, placed in the 
hands of Messrs. Kingston and Edwards since the 
commencement of their labours, falls short of £150, 
and now, from the pressure of the times, their re- 
sources from without are dried up. 

*' The work was begun with a few pounds and five 
barrels of meal, and designed at first to stem starvation 
without the demoralizing clement of gratuitous relief - 
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we SCO as the result, work which, though plain and home- 
spun, will bear the inspection of those of our benefactors 
who look chiefly for evidence of industrial habit, and 
amounting to the quantity of betw^n two thousand and 
three thousand yards of linen and woollen goods 
alone. 

"We believe that few will now be found to dispute 
the following position, — that the most probable mode 
of accomplishing the temporal salvation of Ireland, or 
at least, preventing the almost periodical returns of 
famine and distress, will be gome plan, which will at 
once promote the emigration of our surplus population 
from the more central positions of our country, and 
concurrently therewith develope the immense mines of 
wealth which lie hidden along her coasts — the too long 
neglected Fieheriea qf Ireland, 

"We feel entitled to ask to have our hands strengthened 
in doing, according to our opportunity, our portion of 
this work; we ask this on behalf of a district, where 
crime and disturbance are so to speak unknovm, and 
which yet has most unfairly suffered in the English 
mind, by reason of the turbulence that has prevailed in 
other quarters ; but we can most cheerfully testify to the 
marked quietness of this place during the late exciting 
scenes elsewhere. 

"We think the judiciousness of our system is manifested 
thus: — we have simply taken advantage of materials 
which we found to our hand, viz., the people's knowledge 
of spinning and weaving ; this we have brought to bear 
on the staple resource of the place, its fishery; thus 
employing the poor women in their own homes, interfer- 
ing but slightly with their attention to thdr household 
and domestic concerns, and by the intimate connection 
between the manufactures and the fishery, making their 
handiwork to minister to the very source of their families' 
permanent subsistence, while relieving themselves firom 
the present pressure of extreme want. 

" In conclusion, we would tender to the Society of 
Friends, and the other kind individuals who have aided 
us, our warmest thanks, assuring them, that though Irish 
ingratitude is a bye-word, in one comer at least of the 
land a popuUtion can be found who retain their bene- 
factors in their grateful memory.' 



A NIGHTS SMUGGLING ON THE BANDS OF 

BARRIE. 

In the course of a pedestrian ramble amongst the sandy 
shoreS that lino the embouchure of one of our principal 
Scottish estnanes, I approached an old Scotch village. 
I could here claim some privilege of acquaintance, and 
purposed passing the night at the house of a small farmer, 
where i felt assured of meeting a hearty welcome and 
hospitable entertainment. 

The good man himself met me in fact at the door, and, 
with a shout to his helpmate within, " to come and see 
who was here," hurried me the next moment into their 
sanded parlour, the only apartment in the house dignified 
with a deal floor. There I was in due form subjected to 
the enthusiastic felicitations of the worthy couple. Pro- 
fusion of refreshments speedily covered the table; to 
which having done ample justice, a visit to the boundaries 
of the little farm was finished off in the dusk of tLb long 
summer's evening, with an hour of revelry in the goose- 
berry garden. 

On our retnm to the sanded parlour, we found that 
the good wife had gone to pay an indispensable visit to 
some sick neiglibour. Tho good man now began to 
betray no small degree of nervous anxiety, lest he should 
fall short in the double duty which had thus devolved on 
him, of both entertaining and amusing a btranger. I am 



warranted in assuodng that I was not very exiyeant, but 
such are the ideas of country people regarding those of 
the town ; they scorn to hold it an imiieraiive necessity, 
to keep up for us the perpetual whirl of excitement, as 
if our natural element being the ceaseless round of social 
gaiety, we could not live without it. 

This preposterous notion, in which my sea-coast friend 
was by no means singular, has always appeared to me to 
accord precisely with the showman's natural history of 
" an hamphibious hanimal — what cannot live on the 
land — and what dies in the water." 

In the country, they use you precisely as if, after you 
could no longer endure the town, the resources of rural 
life were totally inadequate to satisfy your tastes and 
habits. The chances are, that, at the moment when you 
are most bent upon enjoying the sweets of rural retire- 
ment, the excessive khidness of your country friends 
breaks out in the very form of annoyance firom which 
you are a fugitive. 

I throw out these remarks, because the honest farmer, 
under whose roof I had taken shelter, seemed acting 
under the uncomfortable necessity of taxing all his powers 
for my especial edification. 

The good wife was truly in no haste to return from her 
mission of mercy ; and the flEurmer's task would probably 
have got irksome enough upon his hands, had I not 
fortunately perceived his dilemma, and lent my aid to 
stimulate rather than to check his exertions. To have 
attempted the latter course, I was aware, would have 
been fruitless; the former manifestly opened up the 
most pleasant plan to pursue. My host, therefore, soon 
fell into the vein of story-telling, having himself for the 
hero, and his individual exploits for the incidents. He 
recounted 

" Many aa hair^breadth 'scape 
By flood and field—'* 

which, all save one, have certainly escaped from my 
memory. 

The village, wherein the little farm-house was situated, 
stood at the distance of only two or three gun-shots frum 
the open firth, and at a few miles from its confluence 
with the q)en sea. The broad bosom of the estuary was 
broken by long lines of ridgy sandbanks, particularly 
dangerous to the navigation, and marked by magnificent 
breakers at full tide. The shores firom the Ness, or 
extreme point of the firth, stretched upwards for miles 
without a rock. They were bordered by hght and sandy 
downs, blovm into a mimic ocean, with billows composed 
of sand-heaps, in spite of the binding supplied by the 
fibrous roots of the strong bent-grass, that gave the 
sur&ce a delusive aspect of greenness in the season of 
verdure. 

The villagers who are more immediately concerned in 
this narration, were mostly small holders of land, under 
old and easy leases. Their forefathers, time out of mind, 
had occupied the same spots of ground throughout succes- 
sive generations. Their traditions went back to the 
conflicts with the Danish invader, the numerous records 
of which, on the rude battle-stones that indent the face of 
the country, a public-spirited country gentleman (Mr. 
Chalmers, of Auldbar) is at this moment endeavouring, at 
his private charge, to rescue from oblivion. The name of 
one of the neighbouring places, for instance Meniefeith, is 
generally attributed by the peasantry (who, however, are 
no great philologists) to an expression of a Danish com- 
mander, who, riding forward to reconnoitre, and finding 
the countrj' fully peopled, had reported that there were 
"men i' feith," or men in abundance — the words being 
very good Scotch; but as for their Danish character, 
perhaps we shall hear from Hans Christian Andersen, at 
Ills next visit. 

The extended, smooth, and sandy shores of the 
estuary, and their proximity at this point to the ocean, 
unhappily, at one period, afforded temptations of no 
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ordinary kind to the smuggling of contraband goods 
from the Continent. Never did there exist a spot into 
which the " fair trader,** as ho styled himself, could pop 
under the very noses of the revenue cruisers^ and " ruu" 
his cargo. 

A preconcerted mark ashore, served to guide the 
smuggling craft to the line or run where her cargo was to 
be deposited. It was but laying her high and dry in the 
moonlight or starlight on the soft bed of the sands, where, 
however, the returning tide would again set her afloat. 
The casks or cases being buried in the sands in a lino at 
right angles to the shore-mark, and laid down at 
measured intervals known to confederates ashore ; the 
next tide, which bore away the misty vessel from the 
shore, at the same time rippled oyer the sand with the ac- 
tion of its waves ; and no man could tell from aught that 
appeared, that articles of value were ensconced below. 

As soon as the coast was clear the goods were removed 
by those ashore ; and again the returning tide did its 
office. It obhterated all traces of operations on the sand, 
whoso uniformly rippled surface told no tales to the 
prowling Coast Guard. 

Night, of course, was the appropriate season for enter- 
vprises such as this. We who live under Free Trade and 
low tariffs can scarcely conjecture the amount of business 
once transacted in this strange and adventurous manner on 
the British coasts ; or credit the audacity with which the 
large gains from illicit traffic caused it to be pursued. 

Whilst the fair trade was in its vigour in our Estuary, 
it would be incorrect to state that the rcntallers of our 
village, though not directly participating in the *' running" 
of goods, were totally ignorant of what was going on. On 
the contrary, I am sorry to confess, that while they dis- 
dained to mingle with the lawless men by whom *' the 
trade" was promoted, they were clearly cognizant of 
almost every "run " that was made upon the coast, and 
too often found means to obtain such articles as silks, 
teas, and spirits — landed through the sands, and not 
through the Custom House. 

This stigma, which brought home to the agricul- 
turists of our old Scotch village in all their hereditary 
pride, the full reproach attaching to the smuggler, existed 
not without honourable exceptions. Of these, my friend 
and entertainer, then newly united to his good wife, re- 
presented himself to have been one. Strict notions of 
propriety in which he had been educated, enabled him 
stoically to persevere in the resolution to have nothing to 
do with the ** fair trade " or its abettors. There are in- 
fluences, however, which men find it more difficult to 
resist than the temptation of gain. Our worthy friend 
was not long in finding his firmness assailed by one of 
these, and consequently subjected to a greater trial than 
he had anticipated. 

His newly married wife had conceived a desire to share 
along with others in the luxuries aud finery so easily ob- 
tained, which she beheld around her. She gave her 
husband rest neither night nor day until a reluctant pro- 
mise had been wrung from him that her longings should 
be gratified. How to do so, even after he had given his 
unwilling assent, was a serious perplexity to the poor 
man. With the whole contraband fraternity he had, as 
a matter of course, long been upon indifferent terms. 
His known repugnance to their pursuits had earned him 
none of their good will. The marvel only was, tliat it 
had never visited on him their suspicions. There had 
been frequent seizures and misadventures on the coast, 
manifestly caused by information given to the authorities. 
The smugglers, however, palpably entertained no animosity 
towards our hero. They kept aloof from him, as he from 
them. 

As his wife's importunities waxed warmer and louder, 
George Pringle (that was his name) in yain cast about for 
a chfuice of appeasing her. Amongst such of his neigh- 
bours as he knew, or suspected, to benefit occaoionally by 
the illicit trade, his chance was even worse then amonipt 



the actual adventurers. Our friend was thus placed betwixt 
the horns of a dilemma ; he had, on the one hand, suf- 
fered his principles to relax ; on the other, he beheld no 
means of accomplishing his bad intentions. 

It is said, thut such opportunities are Ecldom long 
denied to any man by the author of miscliicf. And so 
George Pringle found. 

As one day he sought refuge from Mrs. P.'s sneers 
and objurgations, on the subject of the coveted goods, 
in a day's shooting over the sandy banks which abounded 
in rabbits, and was sitting quietly watching for a shot, 
according to the manner of that tame and tedious sport, 
when, and wherever, it might please the unsuspecting 
conies to steal towards their holes ; he beheld, what 
he considered, about the largest and roughest piece of 
rabbit fur he had ever seen in life, pop over the brink of 
the adjoining sand-ridge. He, accordingly, let drive on 
the instant a storm of small shot about its ears. Hurry- 
ing towards the place, what was his dismay, when at the 
moment of stretching forth his hand to pick up the spoil, 
a thick, square-built man, in a conical seal-skin cap, and 
wearing the garb of a foreign sailor, sprang to his legs 
and confronted the sportsman with the pretty awkward 
salutation of a cocked pistol at his ear ! The click of tho 
implement, as it was rapidly cocked, grated horribly on 
the ear of Greorge Pringle ; at the same moment he was 
challenged in broken English by the enemy : — 
" Thnnerre de del, are you ze coast de guard ? " 
" No ! no r* shouted Pringle — perceiving that he had, 
in the language of the proverb, been thinking of a certain 
personage, and that, as usual, he had appeared — " No ! 
no ! a friend ! a friend !" 

" Sacristi ! un fr-r^eynd," replied the ferocious- 
looking Frenchman, restoring tho pistol at once to bis 
belt. " Un Jr-r-eynd / You take som run goots, mon 
fr-reynd. Vat for you fire a Jacques Nantz, if you no 
zo coast de guard ?*' 

Run goods ! Was there ever such luck. The farmer 
hastened to assure Jacques Nantz that the coast guard 
seldom employed small shot on game such as him. 

"Mafoiy* he continued, with a shrug of his shoulders, 
" I know you no ze coast de guard ! Ha ! ha ! I shoot 
you — dead — ^if I think you one moment ze coast de 
guard !" and he accompanied the words with the action 
of half drawing his pistol — ^a proceeding for which Pringle 
offered the most emphatic assurances that there wad no 
necessity. 

" Sappermint t** cried Jacques, " then joomp down 
into mino hole here in ze sand; and we sol talk a 
leetle." 

Jacques now presented a more agreeable pocket pistol 
of brandy at the head of the farmer. The discussion of 
this, and I believe another flask which Jacques had with 
him, occupied the entire afternoon. Evening set in, 
yet Jacques would by no means suffer his guest to 
depart. The latter discovered himself, in short, to have 
been literally made prisoner. Their talk, as may be 
supposed, did not limit itself to the " leetle " modestly- 
suggested by Jacques. Negociations were, amongst other 
things, opened betwixt the parties so unexpectedly thrown 
together, for certain articles of contraband traffic. And 
the farmer, by and by, began to perceive that his deten- 
tion over night resolved itself into a matter of certainty. 

Although possessed of misgivings as to the state in 
which he might find the good wife in the morning after 
such an aberration on his part ; the former endeavoured 
to console himself with the reflection that, in all proba- 
bility, he should at length bear home with him where- 
withal to gratify the wishes of Mrs. Pringle. Making a 
\irtue of necessity, he sat. at length, in stillness and 
restraint beside his ungainly associate, whose ears, like 
his pistols, seemed always on full cock. Jacques Nantz was 
intently on tho gift rtre; and an irksome injunction to bo 
silent and motionless was shortly imposed upon tho 
fiyrmer. The latter soon learned enough to comprehend 
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. that Juqnco, vho bail lanilod tlie pretioiu nigbl at ibe 

I KcM, Srtmi a lugger in the i^ng. «M inilia|[ to give tho 

I (ifiul for iiniBrnjr a targo. Indeed, wilh tunJty al- 

j loaicma, which ntlier mrprtwd him, to Ibe farmer's occa- 

pstinn, JncqilM pive hitn dUtincUy la undentond Unw 

cuentiiU; \a» [uvfcssiaiwl gsriicM would uiiat the 

apcrolion. 

I "Ha! lis!" churlleJ Jaeqnes, in 4n under tone, 

,1 "louwnd pit]r jran nnw cnast ilo ftuird! Bncrr.' if I 

I QDt first gboot you tlmmgh le lite, Iiov I make juu 

J " Tr«v*l !" iskRl tho firmer ; " liavo wb far to gn !" 
I " Nnn, Don— not go — travailler — to vork — tct hard. 
J Its! ha I now I mnke you vork, you coast de goiad'." 
I and be Mtiwlly Bhouttd Ihc wordi with iipp»rent emsper*- 

Itian, u Lr sprang at tho Tiirmer'a thro*t h!^c u mastiff. 
Rdaiing his gripe iDElaalnni^nilj', on reeoUccting him- 
I Mir, OS veil aa the better part of the two cipsrirus flaiks 
of braiidy would permit, ho added, with a ilij^tit indiralion 
ofulianiu at hit Impetaotitj, and tiith rather more of 
nalite politene™ then, to look at him, lie maid liovo got 
credit for, "Fardrmt men fr-r-cvntl! Ponrjnoi? 1 
take yOB m momeDt for ze coast ile gnard." 

It was well that in Hat moment Jacques Nantt had 
not blown out his " fr-r-opid'a " bruins. 

Jacque* Nantz ahortlj crept up with coulion on tlie 

Hand - ridge, whcnee he could eanimiuid a ricn of tlie wnler. 

Watching there patient]; for fuU; an boor, he sEemed to 

, deteot aome signal for whieh he by in wait, though of 

I what iintcre the former in his couch below remained i^o- 

nuit. WliatCTCr it might hate been, Jacigxie« by no means 

iniliniled mitisraclidn at the resnlt. lie alnnk biii:k iiilo 

I hia " bole," aa he had railed it. stiU muttering oniinoua 

I Boathrmaa a^nat "lo coast de gnaid" — the gnuid bag- 

brar of the aniugglet'a ciisli-nce. 

Sore enough tbe fanner tboitly tecogniaed, without 
dilGculIy, the tread of tbe coatt gunrd, posing in doll Bud 
nmtnrd nulrnco along the coni[^aet nonda oftlieneigh- 
bciuring aliure. He eien cbaUHns(-<l sonic one hciLij, but 
instantly marched on. 

Joequca Nonli suffered nearly another hour to eJapae 
cru be again beatirred bimaelf. The nigbt waa mianl tot 
muonliglit ; bat large masses of darb cloud, wilb here and 
Ihvre a rent that afforded a momentary brilliancy to the 
ic, raked the beavcDs, and obecnrcd the luminary of 
night. Jaeqnea Nanti busied himself in sinking a bght. 
"niduring n small dirlt-lanlbom, be lighted and duaed 

; crept once more to tbe lei^ of tbe sand-cliffy and 
suddenly threw the rays froni tlie lanthum far over the 
surface of the Ha. 

Apparently satisfied with tbe effect of this signal, he 
now took the former hurriedly towarda the shore. The 
splash of oan «a* speedily diecemible. Men ireni ere 
lopg BL-cn advancing straight onwarda wilb keg^ and other 
wooden casca, wbich they were silently engaged in deposit- 
ing at intend in the und. 

The fanaer, aa reijuircd, joined in the work, which bis 
auiistanca expedited nondeifully. Ile at length noticed a 
small keg. as well as a tmoll but strong box or caae, alone 
remaining uiunterrcd. 

" You load your nUHMfHrion, yoor/ujif, fitaN fr-r-eynd," 
obaerred Jacques Nanti, with unusual kindnrsa in bis 
tone. "You take xeae Utr jour lutuifft — your bice; and 
if you meet rit le coast du guard, you ihoot liio dead, 

M fr-i-ejnd. Adieu I" 

" Allont, eiq.<Uaitn 1" abontcd the smugglers, from tbe 
Inner. 

The fanner was left alone upon tlie aanils i and — wm 

a dream ? — alone with a keg of brandy and a caM of 
sllka — a tolerably generuu* return for bavlnir helped to 
tliKiw up a few sboielfula of aand t But what had be 
B ! He had beeome afcomplice to tbe conlnbandist [ 
He wo*. In bet. a *mu|]ler himself! 

Of short dorallon was hia exullaiioo over bis prite. 
Ha beard tba iphMb of tbe iMCdiog can, and al Ibe 



some moment n distant mnsket ahot trom the shore. 
Putting bis startled e*r to the aand-lovel, fear Inring 
rendered tho sense of hearing punfuUy ncolo, George 
Fringle. wtlb the utmost sstonishnicnt and dismuj , found 
Itimsi'lr abtu to detect, with palpable distinoluets, tbe 
quick dull trend of the reluming coast guard- 
To gaia poaaessioD of bis keg. his ease, and aporting 
BCCDUtrements noa but tbe work of a moment. Just 
then the moon burst through a chink of cloud. Tho 
fanner rushed across her wake and plunged Into tJia 
sand-hollow where be had consorted with Jacques. 

To add to hia concern, the mTOluntary smuggler at 
the same moment imagined tbat be beard a aliuut aet 
up fmm thorery direction in which the coast guard were 
adtHtidng. Hit first impulse waa to bury or cast away 
the contraband articles which he carried, and even hia 
gim. But a little refloctian ooaiinced him tiiat n-bilat 
this eonid only lead to deteetion by fating aasurnnce 
of an attempt at smuggling, and thereby caniing ■ 
stricter search in tbe vicinity; hia beat chance ofelu^g 
the vigilance of the Revenue, and getting aafely home 
to Ilia good wife, waa to gain tbe high grounds, which, as 
formerly stated, skirted the lands inland. 

With tbit view, George Pringle dodged along the aand 
hillocks towards ibr; rising ground. Ere long ho hud tho 
aatiafoction of hearing tbe sound Irom the sea-shore die 
completely away. Joyously he threaded his way along the 
aide of the acdivity when reached, puuling ont bis career 
as beat he might tfatongh tho moao of small cncloiorea 
nbich mral industry bad formed along the fertile steep. 
He was just in the act of approaching the Tilbj;e itself, 
when the apinunlion of a manpresentcditsulf uuuiediately 
in advance of the first gable of Ibe honaea — a man stand- 
ing stuck still, watching lua motions I 

Hud he then been tracked ? 'i1ie heart of the former 
sank within bim. when hojH) liad jilaced only at arms' 
length all be bod coveted of illicit goods 1 That the tigure 
watched, and meant to eneonnlor bim, he could banlly 
doubt. It moved aa bo moved; it halted if bo atood 
still. And lo tell the troth, he woa more inclined to llis 
laller than the former course. To advance wnuld have 
been folly, unless indeed bo intended to fuUow the 
amiable counsel of Monsieur Jacques Nanlz, and shooC 
tbe supposed coast gnard through iLe heed. Luckily tat 
George Pringle, be waa not eiactly in a cnndiLion to 
comply wilb this particnlar request, having so (ar disre- 
garded Jacques' injunctions as to leave bis piece un- 

Terror, too, benumbed the whole faculties of the man. 
He stood confounded and abased before the individosl who 
knew bim well enough to con Iront bim Aere. He who all liia 
life had atood aloof from tho malpractice of smuggbng, 
to stand now detected id the act ! It was too much I 
He well nigh swooned at the thought. Tbe pcrspiratiun 
broke out in cold and copious streams upon hia brow, 
and was shed in drops from each particuter hair of hia 
head. Ilia agony in that hour was in itself a punish- 
ment, fuch as. aftcrnarda, he declared tbat not for worlds 
hodM be again endure. 

One step backnarda or forworda and the enemy 
made a motion. George thought of Ihe good wi& 
at borne. What null alio supimse hod befatk-u bim. 
Ho could neither Deo nor adtanre. He waa routed to 
the ipot, wide awake, but paralysed as if by night-mare, 
and almost within a gnn-sbot of his own door. 

From wbatevH' motive, bis i^ponent teemed as averte 
lo grapple, or come to close quarters as himself. More 
than once Pringle almatt muttEred resolution to nsli on 
and either have a fair fight for it or sorrender at dis- 
cretion. His belter part of vslonr, however, rendered 
tbe decisive moment Ute in arriving. Diiy Lei^an to 
break as the ogitoled farmer atuud thus in llie ccatacy of 
fior. Gradually the outUne* of hia ttxrible foe grew 
more defined. At last a tuspidon struck Iliia novice in 
amugKling, that hii enemy wu net a huh. And sore 
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enough when day-l^gbt and c\)mporiirc gave courage 
sufficient to draw nearer, lie dbcovcred that he had 
spent the loug and weary hours precijding co<;k-crow in 
terror of a thorn nusn, belonging to the dilapidated 
hedge of Jemmy List, the village shoemaker. 

Tlie mistake was altogether &o ludicrous that the 
farmer could not resist relieving himself of his burthen 
of trepidation by the hazardous indulgence in a good 
loud laugh. He had better have taken another oppor- 
tunity to celebrate his own stupidity ; for that laugh drew 
forth the "wakeful man of wax," the aforesaid Jemmy List, 
then bestirring himself for his daily labour.s which he 
usually ornamented with vocal efforts both as gay and us 
early as those of the lark. Jemmy List maintained for many 
a day, that, with his own eyes, he had beheld the paragon 
of idl that was proper and lawful in village morality, 
armed with fire-arms, pass him at four in the morning 
with a quantity of run goods. Nor can it be denied that 
the village gossips waxed very significant on the origin and 
quality of our good wife's next silk gown. The honest 
farmer himself ever after protested to his jwrticular 
friends, and now again to me, that he had been a smuggler 
for that night (ndy ; nay, more, that never whilst he 
breathed should he go out alone rabbit shooting in the 
links, or touch a contraband keg of brandy or case of 
silks, were the sea to give up the articles at his feet. 
How he became reconciled to the good wife on regaining 
that morning the shelter of his own roof, history sayeth 
not; but indications were not wanting in the parish 
kirk of a Sunday that a fine silk gown had something to 
do with the matter. And such is the strange way in 
which ideas are associated in the human mind, that some- 
how George Pringle never saw a rabbit but be thought of 
a smuggler, nor a thorn hedge but he tb ought of the 
coast guard! 

W. W. Fyfk. 



THE THREE CLASSES. 

The people of England may be classified in three 
distinct masses. — 

First, there are the toiling millions, subdivided down to 
that unhappy i)orti(m of the grade to whom is not vouch- 
safed the privilege to toil, or who pass their days in 
work, the remuneration of which barely feeds their bodies, 
or in begging for work, and receiving instead, poorhouse or 
private charity. Neither of these portions of one class, 
(the lower) have a thought to spare from the labour that 
buys their daily bread , they are ignorant of what has 
happened in by gone ages, of what is happening in distant 
parts of the world, nay, of the tendency of events passing 
in their native land, and e^en of the events themsdves. 

Would you behold the second and higher section of 
English society ? Go into Hyde Park, when the summer 
days are slowly sinking towards the twilight. There 
you will sec men and women, decked out in all possible 
magnificence of costume, lolhng in the enervating 
arms of luiur}', ignorant of the meaning of poverty, 
and too often selfish and thoughtless to a dcmoralired 
degree ; this class cares little for the nation's weal or 
woe, so that their rights and privileges are undisputed. 

There is a third section of this nation, the lovers of 
freedom and progress; and happily a similar section 
exists in every country, and forms a larger or greater 
minority. Some of these are to be found in every class ; 
they are the gems of every class, or to use a better 
term, they are the salt of every dass, and save the whole 
body of the nation from corruption. 

Thvi minority it is to which the worid is indebted for 
its progreM ; in them abides the spirit which is to subdue 
the earth and iti enril^ and to ni4»niBh it vdth all happi- 



In Spain, in It-aly, in Germany, in France, in England, 
nay, in Austria, and even in Russia itself, there are in 
every class thinking brains, noble hearts, devoted souls, 
sympathizing with those who are now struggling to repel 
a military and barbarian despotism, and to achieve a 
larger amount and a nobler kind of liberty than any 
country has yet seen. 

This minority is destined to victory. It will extend 
its numbers and its power ; ignorance, strife, and selfish- 
ness are by it to be banished from God's earth. 

Truth is mighty and sliall prevail ; falsities of tyr&nny 
and suffering must pass away, l^t not then those 
nt)ljlo hearts that by turns beat high with hope, or are 
ugitat^'d with fiercest indignation, as the strife in Europe 
seems to favour or foil the liberal cause ; let not such 
hearts fever themselves any longer, but look on with the 
cabnness of certainty. 

These are days when it is necessary to take large views 
as well as spiritual views, and to pursue with keen philo- 
sophic eye great spaces of time, and vast regions of the 
globe ; and from the history of the past, to derive that 
immoved faith and ]ieace which, without such know- 
ledge, we could not have. 

The reader of history knows, that good often does ** go 
and come again." It never is lost, Hke the fountain of 
Arethusa ; if it sinks out of sight, it re-appears in some 
distant point of time and space ; and on the whol^ tha 
world does and must progress. 



PERILS OF THE LEARNED. 

Literature has often been called a thorny path — a path 
strewed thick with flints and briars ; whether truly so or 
not we will not say. Perhaps the dangers of literature, 
upon the whole, have been exaggerated, for a large pro- 
portion of the perils incurred by literary men originate in 
themselves. But in all ages men of learning have been 
beset with troubles and calamities, their pursuits scan- 
dalized, their doctrines mbunderstood, and themselves 
persecuted for discoveries which their contemporaries had 
not the sense to receive or understand. In all ages, too, 
there have l)ecn among the powerful, those who possessed 
narrow and grovelling spirits, who thought nothing of the 
high resolves of the thoughtful and aspiring mind of 
genhis, whose souls never rose above their sense, but 
clung so much to earth, that they found no pleasure in 
the exalted pursuits of the learned. These are they who 
have evt»r proved the enemies of literature, and who have 
strewed the path of genius with perils and difficulties, by 
arousing the prejudices of men against them, and laying 
fabe accusations to their charge. TMiat have not the 
philosophers of old gone through for the sake of truth ? 
Pythagoras was driven from Athens ; and Socrates, for de- 
monstrating the unity of Grod, was compelled to drink the 
rankest poison. We have all from our youth sighed over 
the hard fate of Galileo. Formerly, it was a common 
circumstance when a new discovery was made, the conse- 
quences of which were deemed prejudicial to preconceived 
opinions, to charge its author with employing supernatural 
agencies ; when a great cure was performed, with practising 
sorcery ; or when a new doctrine was developed, to subdue 
it with the iron rod of persecution. Many of the bright 
names tliat shine in the annals of our literary history had 
to battle in their day against all this. Girald, Arch- 
bishop of York in the eleventh century, (a man of res- 
pectable learning for the early time in which he lived, 
though, perhaps, we should not think much of his erudi- 
tion now,) was accused of magic, — " a lecherous man, a 
wytche, and euyl doer," were the epithets applied to him 
by Trevisa, in his " Polychronicon," — ^because, under the 
pillow on which he died was found a volume of "curyoiis 
craftes," by Julias Firmicas. Roger Bacon, too, tbe 
most enlightened sdiolar of liie thirteenth century. 
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accused of magic ; for in no other way could tlie ignorance 
of the age account for the wonders which he unfolded. 
The microscope, with ita power of disclosing what before 
was invisible to the eye, ho endeavoured to explain to the 
studious of his age. Gunpowder, that terrible instru- 
ment of slaughter and destruction, he was the first to 
compound. In Astronomy, in Alchemy, in Optics, aud in- 
deed in the whole range of natural philosophy, he was a 
profound student ; and he studied not without enriching 
each branch with some new discovery, or some novel ap- 
plication of known facts. In the learned languages he 
was singularly proficient, and read and spoke them with 
the utmost fluency. But for all this learning, and all 
this benefit to science and mankind, what was his reward ? 
The Superiors of the Franciscan order, of which he was a 
member, who ought to have been proud of his name and 
talent, accused him of magic; and he was prohibited 
from investigating further into the mysteries of experi- 
mental philosophy. He was kept in the closest confine- 
ment, and bread and water given him as a sustenance for 
bis body. For ten long and dreary years he bore with 
patient suffering this xnruel persecution for the sake of 
truth and knowledge. At last they opened his prison 
doors ; but a very short time, and he sought in death and 
eternity the peace and quietude denied him here. 

Many of the popes have been sad persecutors of learn- 
ing; and those who have been distinguished for their 
own talent, have, in their turn, received annoyance and 
ontumely. Gerbert, or Silvester II., was accused of 
iuagic, on account of his great knowledge, and because he 
had studied the Arabian philosophy. Many evil reports 
were spread during the dark ages respecting him ; some 
said that he had entered into a league with tiie devil, and 
that, to gain the Papal chair, he had bartered away his 
soul. Aymeric de PejTat, Abbot of ^loissac, tells us 
with amusing gravity, that every time a pope was on the 
point of death, the bones of Gerbert were heard to rattle 
with much noise in his tomb. Innocent the Sixth pre- 
tended to regard Petrarch as a magician, but there was 
more of spite and rage than folly or superstition in the 
accusation, for the poet had lashed him with a rod of 
satire, and offended his holiness with an eclogue full of the 
bitterest reproach. Petrarch is an example of the 
troubles and anxieties of a literary life. In the zenith of 
his honour and glory he was not happy ; the laurel that 
adorned his brow was not worn without pain. He com- 
plains sadly, in one of his letters, of the envy and malice 
of which it had been the cause. But many of the troubles 
of Petrarch were imaginary, or sprang from the perversity 
of his own heart ; for with all his virtue and benevolence, 
the poet was not free from the infirmities of our nature. 
His irritable temper was wont to vent itself in declama- 
tions too fierce for the spirit of a Christian poet; and his 
vanity, which was great and sensitive, caused him to 
flat^T too readily, that he might obtain flattery in return. 
\^r'ith all the perib of his literary life, resulting from 
jealousy and envy, and which he has not omitted to tell 
us of, ho was not deprived of a fall measure of worldly 
honors ; all that kings and popes had it in their power to 
bestow, were lavished upon him with liberal hands. Yet 
he wandered about with a discontented heart, lamenting 
his sad and desolate lot — 

** By land and Ma, to laating woct a prey." 

Dante know what it was to suffer for fame and glory : 
he was banished from his country, which he loved with 
all the warmth of an Italian soul, and when his bones 
were crumbling to their original dust, he was excom- 
manicatcd by the Pope, and it was even contemplated to 
take up what yet remained of him to biim, and afterwards 
scatter to the winds, that none should know where his 
bones had found a resting pbcc. It is a thought sufficient 
to chill and make desolate the stoutest heart, that we 
cannot escape animodty even in the gtrnn, and *^»^^ tke 
ihrond of death win not ttve the body from tbo indignity 



and dishonour which the fury of our enemies may think 
fit to inflict upon it. Rousseau was constantly in trouble ; 
he laments that he had no support, no counsel, no friend, 
no light, but thought himself 'surrounded with snares, 
treacliery, and darkness. Wo have all heard and sighed 
over the lot of Har\-ey, who, when he made his grand 
discovery of the circulation of the blood, was loaded with 
the vituperation of the whole medical profession; the 
people thought the philosopher turned mad ; his patients 
decUned a continuation of his professional services: 
he complained bitterly of this, but it was the tribute 
which many as great, and greater than he, had paid before 
him ; for it is no easy or frivolous task to arouse the 
sleepy thousands, and instruct them in the wonders of 
some grand truth newly revealed to the human mind ; 
many are they who would rather hoot and laugh at the 
strange revelation, than shake off their slothfiilness to 
study and believe. " Much learning hath made thee mad !" 
is the boisterous cry raised against him who propounds 
what before remaixied a mystery ; truth has never ap- 
peared in the world without a severe wrestling vrith 
ignorance ; all who discover and advocate it must be 
prepared to fig^t the battle. He who passes under the 
torrid zone caimot expect to remain insensible to the 
scorching rays of the sun. Still we cannot forget that 
the perils of the literary man are voluntarily incurred — 
if it is a dangerous path, it is one which he is at liberty to 
forsake ; but if he chooses it above all others, we expect 
him to bring into the field a strength of mind capable of 
supporting him amidst these troubles, and a spirit of per- 
severance sufficient to sustain him in his arduous labour. 
For if literature is a labour of love, it is one requiring 
great bodily strength and indefatigable application; 
think of the toils of Stephanus, Fabricius, Boyle, Johnson, 
Chalmers, Gibbon ; it was no light study with which they 
won their laurels. Hence the great peril of the learned ; 
the sweets of the closet are not unmixed with bitterness 
if we neglect to indulge in their gratification with great 
moderation and care; the constant exertion of the mind 
and the inactivity of the body at the same time, ^ve birth 
to disease and bodily suffering of the most acute nature. 
The connection between the mind and body is truly 
wonderful ; we cannot injure the one without impairing 
the strength and vigour of the other. Intense application 
to study has often produced ihe most melancholy results. 
The nerves become debilitated, and are susceptible of 
being disordered by the most trifling cause ; the stomach 
loses its proper functions, and refuses to digest the aliment 
with which it is supplied; its inactivity breeds fresh 
disease, which reacts upon the delicate organs of the 
mind, generating the most cruel tortures, and bringing 
insanity and madness in their train. Pome mentions the 
case of a man of learning who had so weakened his 
stomach by incessant thought, that he vomited im- 
mediately after eating. Ariosto died from indigestion 
occasioned by constant study and a too sedentary life. 
Sometimes the whole organization loses its strength, 
and the liquids of the body are deprived of all power to 
nourish and sustain. The case of Chevalier de Pemay, 
reported in the Gazette de France, is a curious instance 
in illustration of this point: after foor months inde- 
fiitigable reading and study, his beard, eye-lashes, eye- 
brows, and the hair of his head fell off; so weak had his 
frame become by these four months of intense and 
continued thought. Tissot lays he knew a man who, 
when he applied closely to study, the muscles of his head 
and face were torn with convulsions which caused them 
to swell like ropes. Tliere are cases reported of literary 
men, whose nervous systems have become so sensitive, 
that they could not read a fine book without pain. 
Malebranche, on perusing Descartes' " Man," experienced 
the mo6t painful palpitations of the heart; and Lorry 
mentions a professor of rfaetorio who fainted away whilst 
reading some of the beantifnl lines of Homer. Galen 
alludes to the case of a grammarian who was seized with I 
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a fit of epilepsy whenever he read or thought deeply. 
Petrarch, the poet of Love, suffered from a similar attack 
by a too great application to his darling books. Some 
have died whilst indulging in their studious occupation. 
Petrarch, himself, was found dead in his study, with his 
head resting upon a book which he had been perusing ; — a 
congenial pillow that, for the immortal poet, who 
knew no dear domestic tie to drop a parting tear, 
or soothe him with a farewell kiss, or on whoso 
breast he could lay down his head and die. His 
book had been his friend and companion through life, 
and it was tho last he saw to solace and support him 
at his death. Dwelling long and devotedly on one 
subject has been found frequently to impair the other 
powers of tho mind ; hence, indeed, have arisen all the 
eccentricities for which authors have been so fitmous, 
and which, in some, have assumed the more serious 
aspect of mondmania. The mind of Pascal was so dis- 
turbed by excess of study that he fancied a globe of 
fire was constantly by the side of his head, nor could 
his better sense succeed in banishing the strange de- 
lusion ; and Peter Jurien, so famed as a controversialist, 
and expounder of the Apocalypse, imagined that the 
severe fits of colic, under which he suffered, were occa- 
sioned by a constant battle carried on between seven 
horsemen shut up in his bowels. Luther himself, whose 
labours and memory we all love and venerate, was not 
entirely free from a distempered imagination — the sad 
effects of an overworked brain were visible — he tells us 
with the utmost gravity that he held frequent converse 
with the devil, and assures his readers that he knew his 
Satanic majesty intimately. Tasso too, the author of 
" Jerusalem Delivered," laboured under an aberration 
of the mind; he was fully persuaded that a familiar 
spirit was constantly by his side, and with whom he 
frequently conversed. His fnend Mansn endeavoured 
to dissipate the illusion, but all his persuasions and argu- 
ments were ineffectual. One day Tasso invited him to 
be present at an interview with his spiritual guest, so 
that he might be convinced of the fact. Manso kept 
the appointment ; they commenced a conversation, and 
whilst so engaged, suddenly he observed Tasso keep his 
eyes stead&stly fixed upon the window, apparently un- 
conscious of all else. He called him by name, but received 
no answer ; at last Tasso cried out. " That is the spirit 
that is come to converse with me ; look, and you wiU be 
convinced of the truth of what I have said." Manso 
did look, but nothing was to be seen, save the golden 
sun-beams darting joyously through the windoi^; he 
was just going to ask, with a smile, where the spirit 
was, when Tasso burst forth with great eloquence of 
language, first putting questions and then answering 
them himself; his language so pleasing and elevated that 
Manso was lost with admiration and astonishment. At 
last the conversation ceased ; and Tasso, turning round, 
asked his friend with an air of triumph, if he was now 
convinced. Manso was more than ever amazed; he 
began to have doubts of the poet's sanity, and waived 
any further conversation upon the subject. 

Numerous other Instances might bo given of the 
perils thus incurred by literary men. The heart of him 
who taught us the Uws of gravitation — ^who unravelled 
the entangled mysteries of the solar system — ^who taught 
us how to calculate the quantity of matter in the sun, 
and how to trace the motion of the planets in their 
heavenly course— was crushed, and bled for the sake 
of truth. Long, tedious, full of perversity and vexation 
was the controversy which these grand discoveries en- 
gendered. A man, said the great Newton, might as well 
be engaged in lawsuits as meddle with phUoaopby. 
From the learned, scorn, and contempt (so bitter to tlie 
mind of genius), and envy, ud miar epr es e ntatkm on 
every aide ; combined with (nammU ttmdy of the moat 
stupendous depth; theae impaired the ^telleet wUdi 
had surprised all Europe with ita atmngth. 



In conclusion, we cannot refrain from quoting s 
passage from a letter of Southe/s — ^it proves the poet to 
have guarded well against one of the dangers, which as 
a man of letters and sedentary habits lay in his path. 
" I cannot," ho writes, " do more than one thing at a 
time, as sure as I attempt it my health Kuffers. The 
business of the day haunts me at night, and though a 
sound sleeper otherwise, my dreams partake so much 
of it as to harass and disturb me. I must always, 
therefore, have one train of thoughts for the morning, 
another for the evening, and a book not relating to 
either for half an hour alter supper; and thus neutralizing 
one set of associations by another, and having, God be 
thanked, a heart at ease, I contrive to keep in order a 
set of nerves as much disposed to be out of order aa any 
man's can be." 

F. S. Merrywsather. 



WHAT IS POETRY? 

Til tli0 wum and leady iwelliBi of the tpriofi In ntj*» dwelling, 
Tin, up throuch Its channcU welling; tear-droiw tremble in tbe eye ; 

Tia jrouth'i enchnntfld dreaming ; tla bright glanoet gUulljr beaming. 
Whan hcana with mirth are teeming, and when voice* iveU with Jojr 
Tia in man, and aU araond him of creation 'neath the tkj ; 
Tb in our amile and in our ligh. 



In the deep l a a wa ve it glaneeth, up the rainbow It advanrcth. 
On the lightning*! flath it danceth. and it gUttera in a star ; 

Lurki in the midnight'e acowling. Htm la the tcmpetf s liow ling, 
And, in the hollow growling, in the black-cloud path afar. 
When the champing iteedK are hamcss'd to the thunder*! rattling ear, 
Yor the elemental war 

Tia the meny rQleta ringing down the hills firom whence they're springing; 

*T1b the thoosand Toiee-harp singing to the bribk winds aa they pl^jr 
Through deep'ning dells before us, while birds and leaves make cborasb 

And clouds go floating o^er ns to the plaintive roundelay ; 

Tis the aommer valley smiling in the sunbeam's chasten'd ray 
At tlie close of djring daj. 

Tis in ruln^ wreath'd and homy, crumbling relics of their glory. 
That, in some old onl stoiy, flooteth down Time*s murky stream ; 

'TIS In Morning's blush of brightncsa; £ve*s brow of florid lightness; 
Night's ally clouds of whiteness, bathad in the pale moonbeam ; 
Tis in forest, dale, and Jungle $ *tis in the starlight's glesm. 
And the owlet's waUing acrtam. 

Winter's hmrleanes and floodingi ; spring, with all its dewy buddings ; 
Bummer booghs, with blossom.«tuddlngB; autumn's sere leaves in tbe blaat; 

The beanteoos; the romantic ; rocks, caves, and hills gigantic. 
That Nature, in a frantic mood, hath mad^ to start aghast. 
Sublime in rugged grandeur— grey mem<Hrtals of the pakt ; 
AH on which our eyes we cast 

Tis the hcavlug of the ocean In its darkly>wrlthing motion; 
Tis the q^t of devotion that within tbe boaom springs, 

Ai^ wrapt in meditatloB, vre gait upon ereation. 
Till fervid adontion flies, on potv Beligion's wingi. 
With the mac, finom carth-nurs'd nature, to the Author of all tUngi, 
And like a seraph linga. 

James Watson. 



MENTAL AND SUBSTANTIVE BEAUTY. 

" A rnixo of beauty is a joy for ever," Keats said, and 
Keats was partly right and partly -wrong — right in the 
idea, wrong in the expression. We narrow the force of 
the sentence and the intention of the poet, by giving 
the substantive "thing " a material meaning only. In 
justice to tbe memory of poor Keats, we must not r»- 
dnoe this poede tntUi to a mete corporal fact. We 
must not test ft as we weald test the essays of BmlEe. 
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' "Hie mnn u plun. The poet belinreil, if he did not 

prmc, thai buuty *is aiuverwl ; llie philMoiihcr, on tbe 

other luml. filed the liniiu of btinly with ■ mmthe- 

mntiol nictlT. Burko wntc M the Brintifal; Kenti 

/or lh(i BmatiFul. Barkc wrulfl oo BenutT in thu 

obiFTl ; aai KvaM for Beauty in Ihe abitnct. Tl.e 

nllencc of esch is distiaet without beins antagooitljc. 

Tbe poet cotnnicnrpd where the philo>o|iher left olf by 

' dng- Ihc Dauttful more menlikl eixpanaiveneu, and 

this iDilwico our iatcution ii to falloiv the iwne 

It ii almiMt idle to wy that in Ihe onler world, the 
I world of mutter, benuty it the >atitbe«s at defonuity. but 
tbii i* not so well undemood of the inner »orid, or 
world of Bonl. ShcUcy may have denied thi' eliitence of 
a God, bat he contd not bare been vieioui. Shelley lield 
the humanitiei of life ma the emsnaKona of menial 
beuity. The Besutiful with him extended no farllier 
than tbivtympiithiei uf hit own h«n. Thia, bowerer, 
■nbtaciiJ tbe Bpirilual festoroi of erery rlau and calaur 
if men. Men of gcniiii, lilie Sfaelley, have done mentally 
what monarchs could not do ao well phyaically. The 
law and tbe poirer of beaaty always render te« neces- 
sary the law of anthorily. Whoever aisiitt to make 
beanty universal, assiiti in making men belter and 
, piiT. For thia object there should be unity of bibonr 
fta well BJ unity of purpose in men of intelligence. The 
harrier which has been perreroely placed between fact and 
' 'on is tery destructive of bcau^. We want a closer 
kindred between the dbdple of scicnoe and the disciple 
of literature. There is no necesaitf that each should 
I stalk along in hi* isolated self-suffiraency, as if it wore 
' llv autocrat of all the Yaluabte materials of thought. 
I EMeor* is too much sdence, anil fancy loo much 
J ! Pascal questioned the utility of poetry, and 
Voltcire afaarply replied, " What right had be to speak 
of what he did not undcriland?" Thii qoarrel is not 
onlj duldiah, it ii deatmctii'e. 

Beauty b not so self-evident as some would hare us 
bi'lirvn, in a variety uf ioilAnecs. It it a mystery, which 
only faith and eameitneH can salve. It is a mystery, 
broMse the auperlatite part of beauty is a principle of 
' d. and not on unmiitaksble bet. Aceoiding to 
this theory, every man becomet the creator of beanty 
' for hioiMlf. Prospero is not less a ml personage than 
SLakspere — the poet and msgidan are synonymous. 
Frospero, the lofty individonl,' represents the loftier 
individuality of Shakipcre. The delicate Ariel was 
ethcrini beyond the age i and to iSholispere load* the 
btber of Miranda with the retponnbility of hit own 
eleoulvo imaginalion. True to his nature, Shaktpere 
croated that subtle beauty for Limself wbicK be iuleudod 
tot the inttruclion of all men. 

Mental beauty is more powerful than substantive 
beauty, bemuse it is more frequently with u>. The 
luperior activity of the mind and Ihe lus activity of the 
0JV account for this fact, i^ubstantive Beauty, however, 
ti strung in il9 individual influence. It would be nuy to 
ihow from history that the public fympathy which has 
kept pace with tho misfortunni of more than on" "- — -= — 
arose partly, and in some caaN, wholly, from 
lincN of its object. Tfaii national fact hoe not escaped 
the obtcrtatian of nareUitB, and hence it is that 
moral iMitoiim is repraaented so troqucntly nnder phyncal 
exoclleuce. We are not now arguing whether novel- 
mder* are right or wrong in beUKriiig lliat tirtoe ii 
ottenest found under a gn^oftal exterior. Our purpose 
[| only to show the influence of beanty. Tbe eiter- 
I nilly leprous generally repel; lliu fair has the ]iower of 
■tbvstian. Men arc rarely lympathetkt with women 
who fall below womanly grace, even if Ibey approach 
titt angd* in SouL Correr Bell did not place hit heroine 
baknr the ptrint which could h« eanly rwhed by the 
■ympatby of rtadota. Jane Eyra it onlj ptaimi tbe 
'boTi wttk all bis gi^hie deacription and nkv db- 



'rimination in picturing mental beauty, did not chooM 
a make her ugly. The reason which dictated this wm 
he reason of a philosopher. What we disrelish in 
utward form can never be the best medium of teaching 
9 the value of inward lorelincss. 

How occurslely the Greeks nnderstood tbe nature and 
im of beauty; and with what critical nicety they pre- 
BTved it ! Take as an eiample the Narcissus. In 
this fable, the Greeks anticipated Keats' celebrated line, 
" ■ thing of beanty is a joy for ever." Tbe boy who 
'd away for his own image has a higher meaning 
and moral than con be appUcd to vanity. The Greek* 
poetical to siicrifice tbe Beautiful, even where 
best be sairiliccd, at the shrine of self-love. 
They were jealous of its worth, and ao tbe boy it gra- 
duoted into tbe lily! 

'joy for ever" suifeTed do diminution ot their 
hands I The orUstic skill is equal to the design t We 
catch no glimpse of diseue. Tho boy fadet. but not 
tiie slightest intimation of pain is given ; nothing re- 
s of (he hectic cough and other ghastly evidences 
jition. Iliemoltaon tbeNorciiEusis. "Besoti- 
fully Less." It wgs the highest art of poetry which gave 
U9 the Narciisus. Tbe painter could not preierve iti 
perfection as the poet has done. Tho most enthu- 
siastic painter need not deny this, becaute it detracts 
nought from his power or excellence. The roason Is 
found in Ihii, that the poet dealt with generalities, and 
the painter with detail). When we ore told how a 
Greek boy changm to a flower, tho mind catches the 
renU of tbe transfiguratian without iti meana or pro- 
■gress, The painter might give ns the alpha and tbe 
ODiega — the youth reflected fVom the walir. and tbe 
flower — but in attempting the middle courre, be could 
inly present us with physical deformity; and to in 
caching tbe end he would lose the aim of the fable. 

Taking the Narcissus as the highest example of the 

ma^nalion of the lireeki, it bears out oar position, 

that mental bconly is more powerful and more ccrtaia 

in its result than aubstantivo beauty. If, bowereTr 

this power could not be applied to our daily doings, *it 

would be lets valuable (ban we hold it tO bo. In 

searching after spirilnaliim, we n^ust not lose ri^t 

of an earthly purpose. The worid is not made up of 

dreams, but made op of labour and struggle. This it 

-ssenlially a working-day world, but none the worae 

in this account. Kuergy it always preferable to apathy. 

A proper cullivation of Ihe intellect would never, in 

the tiarch aflur beauty, detract from indicidnal auergy. 

Whatever detracts from social duty or individual ei- 

tion, is an enemy to mankind. Let na then apply 

is subject to our every-dny wishe* and wants. Meny 

pia considered at theoretical and abstruse, have an 

ilil; that men are apt, at tint sight, to overlook. 

Ho long as mind and matter shall viist, there will be a 

sympathy between mental and suhrtanlive beauty. Every 

' I perfected by the perfeoiion of an idea. Tbe daisy 

field, tbe moss on the mountain, the lily in tho 



are idl and each complete by (he cuuipletenessofourper- I 
ceptive qualitiea. Hit were not wi, llwse objeda would 
appear the oame to every individual. The poet 
would see in them no more superiority than th* most 
worldly man obsertrs. Tba intimacy of form and idea 
aSect* the conrac of our whole todal and moral life. An 
idea] unagc of domsitic peace goremt tbe literal eiisleoee 
of domestic feeling. We will take two inslanci 
and PlCBsura. It is neceestfy to have a lofty a 
of love, that the reality may not fink into mere ooi 
tional duty. How oflni do we wonder at the mad 
nial bappinest which exists in tpito of poverty ? We 
contrast this itate of tiling* with the proverb. " when 
poverty comes in at the door, lino fliet^out of tbe | 
window ;" and we And tbe pravwb falte. 
the blilty in the adage can only b> traoed to (li« agency I 
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of ail idea. The happiness of the marriage state exists 
only when the anticipation of good has preceded, and is 
preserved through the existence of the evil. When ihe 
faith in happiness is weak, the growth of misery is rapid 
and strong. 

Can it be said tliat, in proportion as the age becomes 
intelligent, it anticipates the advent of social beauty ? 

No. Look around, and see how love lies bleeding 
under the golden hoof of Mammon ! Few, very fe*.y, 
have knelt before the sacred altar with bosoms untoucheil 
by the gangrene of selfishness. Alas! the traflic of 
human hearts is as common as the traffic of common mer- 
chandise. Hearts in the freshness of innoccncy are blec'd- 
iug their life away at every pore. Affection has \o»t a 
portion of its sublime completeness, and is fast dwindling 
into a thing of shreds and patches. " Many a man has 
married a house who should have married a woman ; and 
many a man has wedded a fidgety uncle's will, or an 
asthmatical grandfather's legacy, when the world has ap- 
plauded him for a more magnanimous action. Can we 
then wonder when we see bickerings instead of blessed- 
ness, flirtation instead of fixedness, fiilsehood instead of 
faith, despondency instead of devotion, and caudleism 
instead of consolation ? 

More than any other people the Greeks strove after the 
ideal beauty of Love, but they could not divest it of cor- 
poral attributes. They endeavoured to embody a nonen- 
tity, first, by the instrumentality of the poet, and after- 
wards, in a less perfect degree, by the agency of the 
sculptor. They failed in the attempt to exhibit a splen- 
dour of the mind by the coarser exhibition of a substance; 
but their failure was not the want of artistic skill, but the 
natural result of making form the representative of spirit. 
Give the material Venus as much beauty as you can, but 
you cannot invest it with, what Emerson so grandly calls, 
the " over-soul I" The Venus has all the spirituality 
that genius could give it. It represents an ideal image of 
domestic beauty, but it is less complete than the idea. 
Vulgar taste, or vulgar error, sees in the Venus no more 
than physical grace, and barely that. We have heard 
shallow-thinking men question the moral effect of statuary. 
What a contemptible thing is modem prudery compared 
with the classic genius of ancient Greece ! They are sorry 
fools who look on humanity only to find the pimples and 
the warts upon it. There are men among us who carry 
their eyes in their hand, like the fabled inhabitants of the 
moon ; and when a fact is too lofly for their \ision, they 
imagine that they assist their sight by pushing their eyes 
up to it. They are so amusingly shiu|)-sighted, that they 
can look seven days into futurity, and prophesy with the 
accuracy of a Murray. 

They are so outrageously discerning, that they can sec 
the shadows of dishonour stealing over the escutcheon of 
a Capulet, because, in the innocency of faith, a Juliet 
wliispors, from her window, to a Romeo. They are such 
unscrupulous fault-finders, that they will quarrel with 
Nature for making her grass too green, her buttercups too 
yellow, or her daisies too white, as if, in their wretched 
delusion, they were better painters than God ! Depend 
ui>on it, that in this wide world there is more to praise than 
blame, more to imitate than shun, more to cherish than 
denounce, more to build up than strike down ! 

Akii^ to the idea of Love is the idea of Pleasure — ^the 
Psyche to the Venus I The loftier the idea of pleasure, 
so in an equal degree will be tlie loftiness of the pleasure, 
which goes beyond the idea, and which is felt and enjoyed. 
The purest pleasure is not the child of the senses, but the 
offspring of the intellect ; and no pleasure can be strictly 
vivid and vital unless it is perfected by the perfection of 
an idea. The combinations of harmonious tones arc less 
harmonious to the idiot than to the musician, becanse he 
has merely the sense of hearing without the intellect 
which shoold govern it. 

We have n*d thit whatever ia good or noble in lore 
and pleasnrc, is always preceded 1^ a mental antidpation 



of goodness and nobleness. Now, let us tq^ply this 
idea of beauty, in our relationship to muukind and the 
universe. If we preserve the idea of beauty, wc shall en- 
deavour to onnobio society not so much by denouncing 
tlic bad, OS by discovering and encouraging the good. It 
is tliis that many of our social regenerators do not under- 
stand. From this cause they labour hard, and produce 
littk* effect. They are sappers and miners when they 
should bo architects. He is a slow reformer who is 
quicker to perceive darkness, and deformity, and vice, 
than light, loveliness, and virtue. Amidst a multitude of 
faults, wo tmght not to overlook a sr^litary virtue, and we 
should not overlook it if we preservt;d the idea uf boauty 
in uU its completeness. \Mien one star breaks through 
the gloom of the midnight, it is for us to welcome it and 
cherish it the more, because that one star prevents the 
spread of universal darkness ! 

£. H. BrRRINGTON. 



EXTRACTS FROM A JOURNAL IN ITALY IN 
THE YEARS 1845— G. 

ENTRANCR INTO ITALY. THE BRENNBR PASS. 

Oct. 25th, 1845. — We left Innspruck by an excellent 
road, and at seven arrived at Steinadi. Tlierc the girl 
spoke Italian, brought us in a profusion of excellent 
grapes, and tlius reminded us of Italy. It was, howercr, 
very cold, and the German stove was quickly lighted. 

Oct. 26th, clear and cold. — ^The sun rose and tinged 
the summits of the mountains ; and peasants, comfort- 
ably dressed in their woollen short petticoats, warm scarlet 
stockings, and curious, but warm-looking round black 
caps, were passing to their early church. The dress of 
these peasants, — no cloak for the men, no shawl for the 
women, — ^warm, but close and compact, seems admirably 
adapted to their vigorous and industrious habits. There 
was an air of comfort about the houses and the people 
that surprised and pleased me much. The houses often 
had bow windows, and paintings on the walls, either of 
religious subjects or perhaps the trade of the owner. On 
our inn, besides the sign> a man on horseback with a 
letter in his hand told it was the post-house. Some 
women were sitting in the quiet church, but more were 
wending their way to a little chapel at a short distance. 
The Sunday seems quite a day of rest here. I did not 
see any one at work either in the fields or the shops, 
but most good-tempered, cheerful faces, and kind words 
and smiles from all we met. Between Stcinach and 
Brenner we passed the highest point of this passage of 
the Alps, 6,000 feet above the sea. It was interesting 
to see the point whence our two companion rivers ran in 
opposite directions. The little river Sill, whose bright 
dancing waters had been running towards us, as we 
journeyed from Stcinach, was exchanged for the Eisach, 
whicli ran swiftly by our side as if it too were goings 
down to the sunny Italy. And so we have again crossed 
the Alps. Experience of the Splugcn and the Mont 
Cenis had led me to expect more difficulties, but this pass 
of the Brenner is an excellent road, of very gentle ascent 
throughout. It is the lowest pass of the Alps. The 
Eilwagen and post carriages go all through the year; 
only, in winter, on sledges. At Brenner a girl bronglit 
us the finest grapes we have yet had, with the bloom on 
them. The air was warm, genial, loving; donds of 
dost, were raised by evety passing carriage. We were» ia 
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very tmthy on the ranny side of the Alps. The nest 
poet brought us to Stendng. On the left, just out of 
Sterzing, is a little chapel, on which, under a portrait 
of the Virgin — as guardian of the Tyrol — is the in- 
scription : " Thus fflf , and no fiirther, came the enemies' 
trDops." The French, under Joubert, were, in 1797, 
forced to retire from this point. 

Oct. 29.— Botzen is more Italian than German. We 
1^ at about tweWe, and soon after six arrived at Trent. 
Our road has been along the valley of the Adige, a broad, 
but quiet, and somewhat muddy river, contrasting, in this 
rospect, unfavourably with our companion of yesterday, 
itB tributary — the sparkling, rapid Eisach. The river u 
now considerably within Its banks; large deposits of 
mud, and fields covered with water, show where it has 
once been. The valley is bounded on either side by lofty 
hills, sometimes richly wooded ; at others, covered with 
terraces of the vine, even to the summit. The rocks, 
generally, of a warm reddish tint, and of a very soft 
friable nature, so that the debris give an idea of deso- 
lation in the midst of beauty, strikingly in keeping with 
the approach to Italy. Of this approach we are re- 
minded at every step. In the mixture of German and 
Italian, which we have met since we left Brenner, the 
Italian now decidedly prevails. The vine, on poles in 
Germany — on trellises at Botzen — ^here climbs the trees. 
The houses with double windows at Innspruck — slight 
and imperfect fastenings, and uniformly green outer 
blinds at Botzen — here, often in the villages we passed 
through, have not even glass. The people, too, are as 
changed as the climate. The fiair hair, clear complexion, 
stout, athletic make of the German peasant, are exchanged 
for the slight form, dark complexion, fiery black eye of 
the indolent, but spiritual, Italian. The waggons have 
lost the sacred text or quaint device which ornamented 
them in the German Tyrol. They have lost the peculiarly 
neat and excellent covering with which the cautious and 
industrious German peasant sheltered his goods from 
wet and danger. Bearing sow the wine casks, very fre- 
quently, and drawn by cream-coloured bullocks, instead 
of horses, they are driven or rather mounted by their 
nonchalant driver, very much as if he cared not whether 
the journey occupied a day or a life. At the last post 
the names over the shops were in Italian ; the post-boy 
said "Si Signora," and, to complete our indications of 
Italy, we have lost our German feather bed, and had 
macaroni and parmesan at table. 

ANTONIO, TUE GUIDE OF 60RENT0. 

March 4, 1846. — ^The day was bright and beautiful. 
We were leaning over the terrace of our inn in Sorento, 
in loving admiration of the delightful view it gave us of 
the opposite coast of Naples and Vesuvius, and the blue 
sea between; when, in the orange gardens below, stood 
my favourite goide Antonio. Could we refuse his invita- 
tion to take an excursion over the mountains ; certainly 
not. Accordingly the mules were brought, and we set off 
for the Conti deile Fontenelle, whence the " two seas " 
may be seen. The view as we gradually ascended the 
mountain, embraced the whole (plain) of Sorento, its 
white houses, churches, and convents, embosomed in 
the rich green of the orange and lemon trees; the 
beautiful blue sea beyond, and Naples as a fiury city 
lying on the water. Vesuvius, a column of smoln still 
rising from the crater, imparted an unusual interest to the 
scene, and the whole was more exquisite than any words 
of mine can telL Whrn, however, passing along mule 
tracks winding at the side of narrow terraces, cultivated 
wherever there was a little soil upon the rock in com, 
and flax, and lupin, and amongst olives and vines, and 
dwarf chcsnut trees, for the orange and lemon are con- 
fined to the plain, we reached the summit of the ridge of 
hills that divide the gulf of Naples from that of Salmo, 
and looked down upon the two seas as our guide said,— • 
the exceeding beanty of the scene, the deUdous freshness 



of the air, the clear blue sky above, and the sea, the 
reflector of its depth and purity below, — we could not but 
feel the force of Antonio's " See, Signora, what beau- 
tiful things the good God has made ! " 

A deep conviction of the boundless love and mercy 
of the Great Creator was irresistibly forced upon the 
mind ; and yet, even here, in this earthly paradise, as we 
declare it is — garden of the Hespcrides, as some have 
thought it — even here, men and women are found, who 
think to do good service to Grod by shutting their eyes 
and hearts to his glorious world; and to whom, to stand 
as we do on this, his magnificent temple, would be a sin ! 
One, two, three, four, five convents were pointed out to 
us in this beautiful piano of Sorento — and from many of 
them the inmates never go out. A poor old woman told 
me, (and her lip quivered as she said it), that when she 
was seriously ill and could not go to sec her daughter, 
neither could her child come to see her. Tlie young girl 
had entered the convent at fifteen ; she is now forty, and 
the only communication the mother has had with her 
child during that interval has been at the grate of the 
convent; excepting once, when the poor Nun was 
seriously ill, and then the rules of the convent allowed 
her to go to her mother. As soon, however, as she was 
better, she returned to her life of penitence and devotion. 
" But they do not live long," said the old woman ; " the 
hard life thev lead shortens their days, and they soon 
die." 

The present Archbishop of Sorento is very rigid in 
enforcing observance of the rules; so that the convents 
here are very strict. As we looked at them, the thoughts 
they excited were strangely out of keeping with the world 
of beauty in which we were placed, and we willingly 
allowed ourselves to be interrupted by Antonio, who 
delights in directing our attention to anything he thinks 
will please or interest us. " Sec," said he, stopping short 
and taking a branch of the vine, now without sign of 
life, in his hand, " is not this a marvellous thing ? It is 
a dead stick ; nothing more ! and yet by-and-by it will 
put forth buds, and then leaves, and then grapes ! Is it 
not a wonderful thing ? And then," continued he, pursu- 
ing his train of thought, " we make wine of it, and men 
di^k and lose their reason. Tliis is not good ; this is 
not thanking the good Grod as we ought." He had been 
led to this by seeing a man who had drunk too much, 
and was carried home by four men last evening — a very 
uncommon event here, if we may judge from our own 
experience. The history of poor Antonio is very interest- 
ing. He was living with his father and sisters; the 
possessor of two miUcs, and thus guide., in his own right, 
to the strangers who came to visit Sorento. He was 
gaining, as he says, a " great deal," and who knows what 
visions of a black-eyed bride and an independent home may 
have been hovering over him, when, alas ! the conscription 
came into the peaceful villages of the Piano, and any 
young man between the ages of eighteen and twenty-five 
was liable to be drawn. Poor Antonio was twenty-four, 
and hope fondly persuaded him he should escape yet again 
this time, and be free for life. But his fate had decreed 
otherwise. The fatal lot was drawn, and Antonio was to 
enter the ranks of his country's defenders. In other 
words, he was to leave his family and home, which his 
peculiarly affectionate and domestic character had ren- 
dered doubly dear to him ; he was to leave his beautiful 
country, which his unusual susceptibility to natural 
beauty had so well fitted him to enjoy ; he was to leave 
his mules and his mountain excursions, and his office of 
guide, in which he displays peculiar talent, and was an 
universal favourite, and in which, besides, he was earning 
eight or ten carlini * a day, and must go to Naples — 
must mix with strangers — ^he, who had never left 
his native village, must wear the soldier's uiiiforxn— 



* A cadino is about 4d. 
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be, to whom shoes were irksome, put on to go to 
church, and gladly thrown off when he returned home ; 
must submit to the coarse and scanty fare of the soldier, 
insufficient, as he declares, unless eked out from home ; 
and for all this change, if not privation, is rewarded with 
twelve grani a day, instead of " the riches," as he said, 
which ho bad been earning before. Tiie revulsion was 
too strong, and after six months* service the poor fellow 
became very ill. His father and sisters, and friends, 
who had wept bitterly, as he said, when ho left them, 
and could never be comforted; now that they heard that 
be was ill, could bear his absence no longer ; they would 
sell all they had, they would borrow wherever they could, 
but their Antonio must come back. The sum to be 
raised, however, was no less than two hundred ducats — 
one hundred and seventy to be paid to the substitute, the 
remaining thirty to the officials, and for legal expenses. 
The mules were sold ; articles of furniture, even to the 
beds, were sold ; still only one hundred ducats could be 
raised ; the remaining hundred must be borrowed, and 
an engagement enter^ into to pay an interest of twelve 
ducats yearly, until the principal should bo repaid. " And 
thus," said the poor fellow, " from a master I became a 
servant — from having my own mules, and earning some- 
times a ducat a day, I am obliged to do as my master 
bids, and to be contented with what strangers like to 
give me." " But it is the will of God," he added, in a 
tone of resignation. 

I was very glad to find on this, our third visit to 
Sorento, that the poor fellow had, aflcr ten years 
struggle, been enabled to repay all his debt. The 
railway from Naples to Castel a Mare has been of service 
to Sorento. Many more strangers come now than before 
tho line was completed to Castel a Mare. Antonio has 
evidently participated in the progress of the age. He 
has not guided strangers for so many years to the 
beauties of his native scenery, vnthout receiving from 
them a somewhat more enlarged view of things. He 
bpcaks with less respect of the priests, and of the saint"., 
even his own patron St. Antonio was slightly passed by 
I thought this morning. But Antonio now — ^that he has 
paid his debt, and that the beauties of Sorer.to, and the 
facilities of the railway bring every year more and more 
strangers — Antonio now hopes to save enough to buy a 
mule and be his own master again. " But are you sure 
it will be better for you," I asked. " Certainly it will 
be better ; the six carlini which my master gains now, I 
should gain, and I could feed the mule with two." "But 
in winter ? " " In \^inter, I have my friends. I can work 
in many ways. I am not idle; but I Uke the fair 
thing — my master is never satisfied. I and the mules 
have never done." Antonio too has other visions. 
"I cannot remain always so, I must marry." "But 
have you seen the girl ?" asked I, wickedly. " Yes, I 
have uome acquaintance with her," said he confidingly ; 
" but I have told her that we must wait two years." 
Promising him something towards his mule, I thought I 
might safely urge him not to marry until ho had provided 
a house fit for a man, and not merely for a donkey. 
This he firmly promised. It is the custom, too, in 
Sorento, he says, for the bride to prepare a complete set 
of household linen, which, in his case, will not be 
neglected. 

March 5. — ^We made an excursion to-day with the 
mules and Antonio towards Massa. Passing through the 
gate of Sorento, the road lies at the base of some 
beautiful grey rocks, upon which, wherever there is the 
slightest ledge for earth, — ^wherever they are not per- 
pendicular,— -all green taxings love to grow; and then 
ascends on the edge of the clifis, giving a fine view of 
the sea and the coast of Naples, Baise, and Ischia. 
When we had ascended about a quarter of an hour, we 
enjoyed one of the most splendid views imaginable of tho 
whole Piano of Sorento. On the right, were the fine 
grey rocksy at whose bue we had paased; just below us. 



the Marina of Sorento, men and boats looking tiny 
enough. On a cliff, projecting into the sea, to the left, 
a convent of the Jesuits (there are fifty men there), then 
the Cathedral of Sorento ; nearer, the old grey stone city 
walls and gate, with the bridge crossing the ravine — 
beyond, diminishing in the di:itince, but still white and 
clear, the houses, churches, and convents of the several 
villages of Meta, Carotta, S. Agnello, &c. The whole 
plain, on three sides, is enclosed by sheltering mountains, 
and on the fourth, slopes gently down to the sea. The 
richness and luxuriance of the scene cannot be described. 
Mr. Starke's account of the products of the Piano of 
Sorento will give a better idea of it than any mere de- 
cription can do : — " The plaiif is one continued series of 
orchards interspersed with villas and villages. These 
orchards, however, are not of the common sort ; for here 
the pomegranate, the aloe, the acacia, tho abele, the 
mulberry, the apple, the pear, the apricot, the peach, 
the sorbus, tho fig, the vine, the olive, the bay, the 
cypress, the chesnut, the walnut, the oak, and the 
maritime stone pine, are so beautifully mingled and con- 
trasted with multitudes of oranges and lemons, that 
persons standing on an eminence and looking down upon 
this spot, might fancy it the garden of the Hesperides." 
We were much struck with the fine athletic appearance 
of the country people we met on this mountain road. 
Tho women of Massa look, if possible, too strong, ai;d 
carry weights upon their heads fearful to behold : huge 
planks of wood, and baskets of oranges and lemons, even 
slabs of stone do these people, seemingly without injury, 
bear upon their heads. Sorento is the market for Massa, 
and troops of healthy strong men and women were 
running down to Sorento to return up their steep 
moiuitain path with loads fit only for beasts of burden. 
The produce of the gardens is sold to dealers at Nuf dcs, 
so that oranges are often dearer in Sorento than at 
Naples. Antonio lias often, he says, in the month of 
June, given a carlino for three or four large oranges, 
when desired by strangers to get them. 

Poor Antonio and I talked again over his own story. 
At Naples, he said, they do not so much mind going 
into the army, but in Sorento they are not accustomed 
to leave home ; they cannot bear it. His father wept 
80 much he became ill. Antonio was absent six months ; 
was sent into Apulia. 

Why were you sent there ?" 

I think, because I loved Sorento, and that I might 
be a long way from my own home," was tlie simple 
answer. 

One could hardly help smiling, so oompletx.ly did his 
own grief occupy the mind of the ignorant peasant, and 
narrow his view of the objects of the military expedition 
of which he, poor fellow, was an unvrilling instm* 
ment. The remark, that we had been glad that momin(( 
to see him with Tlieresa, brought the color into his iiice, 
and the rejily — " We have been so long in tho same 
house together ! " 

This Theresa, by-the-by, waits npon us at the inn, 
and is one of the most quiet, gentle creatures imaginable. 
It is quite a pleasure to hear the sound of her wooden 
shoes upon the tiled floors of our rooms, not only because 
they announce the approach of breakfasts and dmners, 
which are somewhat tajrdy, but because we are then to 
hear the music of her gentle voice, and to be charmed 
with the simple kindness of her manner. I was surprised 
to find from her, and from Antonio, how strictly Lent 
is kept here. Unless permission from Rome is brought, 
peoplo may not, and do not, cat meat, butter, eggs, 
cheese, milk, — only broad, oil, vegetables, wine, fish. 
At Castel a Mare, many will cat, but will not pay; not 
so at Sorento. 

Antonio hopes now to earn enough to buy his mole in 
a year and a half. Theresa, too, must in that tioie sa?* 

what she can, and then , they will make as 

and trathfol a pair as the world can show. 
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Here, as in most cases, how much depends upon the 
Ught in which we yiew an a^on. To work a year or 
two to save money enough to bny a mule, appears but a 
poor ambition for a man ; but to work, in order to gain 
an independence, and to secure the true-hearted com- 
panion for life, to whom affection has already united us, 
this is an ambition, before which many of the EO-called 
lofty objects of an Alexander or a Napoleon might 
well sink into insignificance. I wish I could draw a 
picture of these two peasants of Sorento, as they now 
stand before me, — ^Antonio, in his blue linen jacket and 
trowscrs — his bare feet — ^his brownish woollen cap, 
hanging on one side — his good forehead, and honest 
open expression. 

His companion, Theresa^ is not handsome, it must be 
Gonfiesscd, and her black hair is not done so tastefully as 
u the custom with the girls at Sorento, but her pale oval 
face and quick black eyo are expressive of truth and 
kindness. She is somewhat more civilized than Antonio, 
inasmuch as she has shoes, but they are of wood, and 
fastened on her feet by a broad piece of leather. The 
pair are alike for honesty. The thought of increasing 
their slowly-advancing fortune by any little imposition 
upon strangers, does not seem to have occurred to either 
of them. We left them and the beautiful Sorento with 
regret, and returned to Naples. 



A BRIEF CHAPTER ON OLD MAIDS. 

Thb title of Old Maid, and the ridicule once attached to 
the condition of elderly female singlehood, are rapidly 
passing away together. The world is becoming enUght- 
ened upon many subjects. It no longer tolerates old 
evils; and amongst others the idea that women, unless 
married, are useless and neglected, querulous fault-finding 
busybodies ; this idea is being swept a?ray with other dust 
and rubbish of the past, amid the general clearing for the 
" good time coming." 

In society where good taste prevails, we now seldom 
hear the term of " old maid," the milder appellation of 
" single woman " being substituted. This is as it should 
be ; for wherefore brand, by what has, from association, 
become a ridiculous nickname, a respectable class of 
females who are in no wise inferior to their married sisters 
— nay, who arc in many cases a thousand times better ; 
for is not your old maid often one who has had to deny the 
dearest iirpulses of her nature, and to stifle all her natural 
yearnings for a love and a home of her own, for the sake 
of others, devoting her life a living sacrifice to those who 
may be perhaps all the while unpercipient of, ungrateful 
for, her burdens and her cares for them ? Oh ! if these 
women be happy, persist in being happy, notwithstanding 
their renunciation of self and the lingering prejudice 
against their condition, why rob them of the smallest por- 
tion of their tranquillity by a silly jejt or sneer ? 

It is a pitiable fact that young women, especially in the 
middle classes, often marry without love, without even 
esteem, for him with whom they wed, solely for the pur- 
pose of escaping the stigma attached by the ignorant and 
unthinking to the state of old maidenhood. Are we far 
wrong in referring to this dread of remaining unmarried, 
the numerous devices of vanity, the flirting, and dressing, 
and visiting which retard the growth of many a rational 
brain, and cause the fathcn* of gay, expensive daughters, 
to sigh over tlieir rapidly-diminisliing means, and half re- 
gret the day when they mshly took upon themselves the 
cares, and risk, and burden of a family ? We know we 
are not. When old maids shall bo invariably treated with 
the respect and consideration which are their due — when 
the last joke at their expense shall have vanished into the 
Lethe of fiorgotten absurdities — then will husband- 



hunting be at its last gasp« and matrimony again be a 
sacred thing. 

Old maids' pets have furnished occasion for many a 
graceless sneer, for much bitterness and affected disgust. 
And wherefore? Surely those to whom circumstances, 
or their own sense of right, have denied the station of 
wife and mother, may expend a portion of the stifled love 
throbbing within their womanly hearts ; and which, had 
they married, would have formed an inexhaustible pro- 
vision of tenderness for some sweet infant, or may be, a 
whole rosy little troop of boys and girls, — simply they 
may at their pleasure bestow tliis objectless affection 
upon a faithful dog, intelligent parrot, or gentle, domestic 
cat. Their friends are fiot bound to like these pets, nor 
even to approve of them, but that b no reason why our 
single sisters should bo ridiculed for loving objects, 
which, though others may see nothing to admire in 
them, touch their lone hearts, and are«pcrhaps the means 
of preserving in its living and purifying flow the well of 
sweet waters therein. And which in reality is tho 
worthier of disapprobation ; the woman who in the 
absence of all legitimate outlets of her overflowing affec- 
tion, fondles and carefully tends a favourite dog ; or, the 
man who neglects the wife of his youth, and seeks tho 
convivial revel, wasting his substance upon the smoke of 
cigars, the fumes of wine, and the selfish indulgences of 
masculine dissipation ? 

No ! " old maids " are neither to be pitied or despised. 
Of this we are in a position to speak, for wo have the 
pleasure of knowing several excellent specimens of the 
class; and we can assure our readers that many an idle, 
pleasure-loving matron might benefit by their example. 
Active, cultivated, energetic, judicious, widely -benevo- 
lent, their scant home-ties Icavo them at liberty to 
diffuse their words of wisdom, and their deeds of kind- 
ness and of mercy, around a larger circle than can be 
undertaken by the strictly domestic woman : and in the 
constant exercise of their faculties, and their untiring 
devotion to the interests of their fellow -beings, they 
experience a solid happiness which surely is equal to any 
that this changeful state of being can afford; and we 
emphatically aver, that we have often obsencd the 
noblest and widest benevolence of conduct in tho abused 
state of " Old ^laidism." 



GIBSON AND TIIORBURN THE ARTISTS. 

Thk number of praiseworthy men who have worked 
their way up from ob;;curity and poverty to fame and 
affluence, is as great in the department of Art as in any 
other. Numbers of illustrious instances of this fact will 
at once flash upon the reader's mind. Claude Lorraine, 
the p<»try-cook; Salvator Rosa, nursed in hardships 
and sorrows; Opie, the carpenter's boy; Inigo Jones, 
the cloth-worker; Caravaggio, the mortar carrier ; Cave- 
done, turned out of doors to beggary by his own father ; 
Wright and Gilpin, the ship-painters ; Barry, the ship- 
boy; Sir Thomas Lawrence, the prodigy child of a 
spendthrift father; Giotto, the peasant; Zingaro, the 
gipsy; Canova, the stone-cutter; Cliontrey, the car\er 
and gilder ; all these and many more that might be named 
earned for themselves reputation and wealth by tlicir 
diligent study of art, under circumstances the most 
untoward and adverse. 

Let not any young man suppose that theso individuals 
wero elevated in the world by " luck," ** good fortune," 
or any thing els<i but by dint of sheer industry, appli- 
cation, and hard work. Neither knowledge nor any of 
the advantages which flow from it are to be attained 
without diligent application and labour. Tho love of 
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art, and tue genius by means of which greatness is 
aohicved, were, tloii])tles.«, iiiheront in the natures of the 
men wo have nai.iod ; but it was by pei-severing diligeuct* 
only tliat tliey were enabled to mature that genius, and 
to secure its ultin'.ate results of fame and competence. 
Nor was it wealth only that these men sought by the 
diligent cultivation of their powers. The attainment of 
wealth is not the stimulus to labours of the highest kind. 
The pleasures and advantages of knowledge are far above 
any that mere wealth can buy. It is its own exceeding 
g^eat reward. No love of money could sustain the 
efforts of the artist in his early career of self-denial and 
hard work. There is the love of the pursuit, the love 
of art, the love of knowledge, to sustain him. The wealth 
which follows is but an accident ; many artists labour 
on in the teeth of poverty ; they often prefer following 
the bent of their own genius to chaffering with the crowd 
for terms. Barry^ Haydon, Blake, and others, preferred 
high art to wealth; and Si)agnoletto, after ho had 
acquired ample means and luxurj', actually preferred to 
withdraw himself from their influence, and voluntarily 
returned to poverty and labour; thus ^erif^Hing in his 
own life the beautiful fiction of Xenophon. 

Among the living artists, who Iiavo honourably fought 
their way upwards from poverty to fame, and now rank 
among the highest in their several departments, we may 
this week mention the two individuals whose names we 
have placed at the head of this article. The beautiful 
groups of statuary from the hand of John Gibson which 
have been exhibited of late years in the exhibitions of 
the Royal Academy, have given to this artist a world- 
wide reputation. There is in his works noble simplicity 
and high sentiment ; combining much of the beauty of 
Thorwaldsen with the stem grandeur of Flaxman. He 
is full of a genuine enthusiasm and love of his art, which 
place him high above those sordid temptations which 
urge meaner natures to make time the measure of profit. 
It would take much space to name in detail the numerous 
fine statues, groups, and bas-reliefs, which have come 
from his chisel ; and which enrich the sculpture galleries 
of English noblemen and foreign potentates. The 
duke of Devonshire and the king of Bavaria are in 
possession of some of his finest works ; and the galleries 
of many of the Italian nobility, as well as of the more 
opulent of our English merchants, arc also indebted to 
his genius for some of their cliief attractions. 

Gibson was born at Gyffn, near Conway, in North 
Wales, in June, 1790. His father held the situation of 
gardener on the estate of Mr. Griffiths of that place ; so 
that the origin of Gibson is a very humble one. The 
boy early showed indications of his talent, by carvings 
which he made by means of his knife; and, by Mr. 
Griffiths' advice, he was sent to Liverpool, where he was 
bound apprentice to a cabinet-maker and wood-carver. 
He soon manifested a growing tast« for sculpture, excel- 
ling greatly in caning, and in the modelling of small 
wooden figures. When in his eighteenth year he 
execute a model of Time, in wax, which attracted 
considerable notice. This model is now in the possession 
of the Messrs. Franceys, sculptors, of Liverpool, who, 
on witnessing the work, immediately appreciated the 
ability of the apprentice, whose indentures they purchased 
for jL70, and at once engaged him as a sculptor in their 
own works. Whilst in the employment of these gentle- 
men he executed numerous works, some of the finest of 
which, among others a Cupid, and a piece representing 
the Seasons, were executed for ^Ir. Gladstone, and are 
still in his possession. He served out his apprenticeship 
of six years with the Messrs. Franceys, to their complete 
satisfaction, and then went to London, recommended by 
Mr. Roscoe, no mean judge of talent, to the notice of 
Michael Angelo Taylor, then M.P. for the city of Dur- 
ham, who at onco furnished him with employment. In 
1820, he proceeded to Italy, furnished with letters of 
introduction to Canova, by Lord Casdoreagfa. Knoe 



then he has chiefly resided at Rome, studying the old 
masters, and there elaborating those noble works which 
have gained him so distinguished a celebrity. The duko 
of Devonshire, a munificent patron of English talent, 
there commissioned the admirable jnece of Mars and 
Venus ; and the King of Bavaria enriched his Glyptothec 
at Munich by others of Yds works. Commissions flowed 
in upon him, and since then his hands have been full of 
highly remunerative work. His poor parents were not 
forgotten in the midst of his good fortune, and their old 
age was made happy by his generous help. 

No one who has visited the exhibitions of the Royal 
Academy, has failed to notice and to ailmire the exqui- 
site portraits of Thorburn which adorn the walls of the 
miniature room. There is a power and grace about these 
pictures which elevate them far above the level of mere 
portraits. They indicate a consummcte knowledge of 
chiaroscuro, and a careful study of the old mast^^rs. 
They remind us of the portraits of Vandyke and 
Holbein ; for force and expression, for grace and dignity, 
there is nothing in modern portraiture to equal them. 
We have now in our mind's eye a portrait of our Queen 
and her children, exhibited, we think, in 1848, which 
exemplified the genius of Thorburn in a remarkable 
manner, and showed his power of idealizing his portraits — 
an indication of the highest order of art. This portrait 
might have been exhibited as a Aladonna, so exquisitely 
simple and so heavenly was the expression ; and yet the 
portrait in all its essential features was remarkably exact. 
We also remember many other noble portraits by the 
same artist — Lady Francis Egerton, the Duchess of 
Buccleugh, and the Duchess of Montrose, exhibited in 
1846 ; the Princess Charlotte of Belgium, Lord William 
Beresford, and the Duke of Brabant, exhibited in 1847; 
and others equally fine in recent years. These are more 
than portraits, they are noble works of art, and will live 
as such. 

Robert Thorburn, like John Gibson, was bom of poor 
parents. His father was a shoemaker in a very humble 
way of business, in the town of Dumfries, in Scotland. 
Besides Robert, there were two other sons; one of 
whom is still noted in his native town as a skilful carver 
in wood. One day a lady called at the shoemaker's^ 
and found Robert, then a mere boy, engaged in drawing 
upon a stool which served him for a table. She examined 
his work, and finding that he had abilities in this direct ion« 
Mrs. Pitt (for so the lady was named) interested her- 
self in obtaining for him some occupation in drawing, 
and also enlisting in his behalf the services of others who 
could assist him in prosecuting the study of art. Of 
these the most conspicuous was Mr. Craik, master of the 
writing department in the Dumfries Burgh Academy. 
Himself no artist, except in caligraphy, he was yet of 
the greatest service to Thorburn in providing him with 
subjects to copy, and in procuring purchasers for his 
drawings, whereby he was enabled to obtain materials 
for the prosecution of his studies. He was very diligent, 
painstaking, staid, and silent, mixing little with his com- 
panions, and forming but few intimacies. About the 
year 1830, some gentlemen of the town provided 
Thorburn with the means of proceeding to Edinburgh, 
where he was admitted as student of tlie Royal Scottish 
Academy. There he had the advantage of studying 
under competent masters, and the ])rogress which ho 
made was rapid and decided. After residing in Edinburgh 
for some years, he removed to London, where, we under- 
stand, he had the advantage of being introduced to notice 
under the powerful patronage of the Duke of Buccleugh. 
We need scarcely say, however, that whatever use 
patronage may have been to Thorburn in giving him an 
introduction to the best circles, patronage of no kind 
could have made hira the great artist that he unques- 
tionably is, without native genius and the most di^gent 
application. The number of portraits, of exquisite finish, 
which he yearly exhibits, aru sufficient proofi of hit 
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TEACHING THE YOUNG. 
Maky parents who undertake or (Bperintend tbe e^uu'a- 
loo of their ova ehildreo, >re tormented by an o\ei 
niiotf, which but evinces their sad want of fiuth, nliil^t 
; is s bindninec to that real mental progreas ihey io 
ardently dosire to see goioK on in their offtpring. This iner 
aniietj is a feeling completely at variance vith that quiet 
lOlidtDde, whosu distinguishiQ); feature U calm hopeful- 
nau, accompanied by a cautiuos, persevering spirit, tor 
removed from thtt neai-si^hCed, fouy feeling of accouiit- 
ablenesx displayed by egotists, who cannot tniit anythhig 
to God's providence, but will take the whole burden and 
responsibility upon themsdves. 

The feeltnga of childrcD are so inconcriTably delicate 
and just, that wo should respect their natural devclup- 
ment, gradually, and almost as imperceptibly, as lUe 
unfolding of a rose-bad. 

Tet, how many sdnlta commence "educating" Irtlh a 
vague notiou that children are ill-orgsniied beings, *.'liam 
it is their business in some sort to remodul ; and «.hiht 
danonndDg the Chinese cnstom of flattening tbe headii of 
s between boards, in order to produce ijiat 
oval shape so much admired in the celestial empire, thi 
people complacently set to work to perform a similar 
)peration upon tbe nundt of their own hopeleis charges. 

Primary education should bo considered rather as c 
developing than an engraittng system. 

Behold with what •!■» ' ' 
the l«eth, w«Il-meaning people march Ut meet 
bomi with what self-satisfaction they sloop to gue upon 
it, whilst a confused idea is floating through their bruin 
le great beam to be removed, which, instead of in 
their own, they seek in the child's honest eyes. 

~'e should remember that the tittle Dn« baa, at atut^ 
ing, one grnt advaotage over as — it stands npob the 
thrcihold of life without one prejudice, it owe* th 
world no grudge, nor any human being therein. 

How loving, and how trusting is a child ; unless pei 
wted, trusting and loving il remains. 

' ' t lightly pass orer this *lemeniol love — this 

Ltjfol and blessed ; here are we bnjugbt 
It uum uiwi ■jiatluA with the fuudamenlal and most 
Bnnobling affection that atin and expands the soul j bvre 
wo encounter a pore breeic, fresh from Paradise. This 
Is the sacred lire, whose flame should be jealo 
guarded ; this is the pure leaven ; this is the lever ' 
which we may lift die world even unto heaven, 
fulcnim is in the strong mill and &ith of man. 

How vitally actire and inqnIsitiTe is a child, nuining 
hither and thither on the threahold of its new lif» — see 
haw it enjop the predous gift. 

Listen to Its original prattle t and since we can 
reply la all ita queries, we will ponder them ia 
hearts, world-worn, weary men ; for the time being, 
child shall bo our tutor. 

St go cautiously, lest we ioadTertontly mai n: 
wound his spirit, and there be wnr between us, . 
thcncefiirth every link in the social chain should gnti 
i A^in. ab;er%e yon sunny child, with the bra.ii, 
smile, and clear 0]>en eye, fearlessly ciprcssing his yo 
ideas i wherefore is ho so joyous whilst bis little rr 
panion is pale and shy. and silent? or undoseth Ml 
dewy lips, bat to uttf r falsehoods ', Mark, the d 
I and tbe moral courage of this little one have be< 
ttioyed, and be is left timid, trembling, and qfrmid. 

Ofwhttf 



first fact BO bi 



Rfbulc 
afrnid he i 



•T Stripes percbance. 



Hin opening fijculries littTO been (bailed frfim the smb, 
ind fall droopinj back to earth. 

Prighttid pervcrsiou! when a child's a'pimliuDj are 
leutraliieil by fear,— ^rar, the root of dLT:iit, wlwiB 

tendrils run downward, instead of u))wiij\1. 

Away with every system of infin:ida1ian nhicli but 

gives the spirit back to cliaos. 

It has been well Eaid, " never dcput from the W.n -il 
iirtcay and goud breeding with children; Ihirc i., ni 
jre necessity for doin^' BO with them, than wiili pt'<;-.a 

Hearts arc to be won, not fbrccd. Reason and ulfic- 
m are the golden links of humnnity. 
Lastly, let over aniioas guarMaiii beware, lc-1 tlH-y 
place Ihemsehtt between tbe child and him, whu ^uill| 

" Suffer little children to come unto me, nud Ibrhid 
them not." 

I.et them go, let them love. 

Let the light, the brceie, and the dews from heavtn 
freely visit the plants of earth ; allow than to open their 
' " run,- would yon destroy, because it 
Pipected, the flower for which you 
loohed, or the fruit for which you toiled J 

Let all aban: those gcuial influences that ronvcrt 
death into life, and instead of wild wastes and barrni 
ihrubs, the earth will bear more |ialm-trces and pildni 
ihrab!!, the men and women shall walk erect in the pri-' 
lence of their God, feeling they aro more "hke uiiCo 
Hbi image." 



ENGLISH INDEPENDENCE. 

EIONEH3 find it hard to understand the Imjiortance 
h every well-bred Englishman, as in duty bound, 
^bes to himself. They cannot conceive why, wLen- 
Ihey have to spenk in the first person, they must 
stand on tiptoe, lilting themselves up, until, like Ajai, 
tower with head and shoulders above their com- 
Hence, in their letters, as in those of the un- 

Dle on a little /. with a startling shock, as on coming 
hort step in a flight of stain. A Frenchman is trw 
cons and polished to thrust himself thus at full 
length into his neighbour's face. Indeed, this big onc- 
■ itiered pronoun is quite peculiar to John Bull, us mnch 
I as Magna Charts, with which perchance it may not bo 
altogether unconneclnl ; at least, it oertMnly is an apt 
symbol of our national character, both in some of its 
nobler and of its harsher features. In it you may discern 
the Englishman's prudence, his onbending flrmness, bis 
itTBJgbtforwardness, his individaality of character; yi)u 
may also we bis self-importance, his arrogance, bis 
Opinionativencia, bis propensity to separate and seclude 
himself from his neighbours, and to look down on all 
mankind with contempt. As he has reUeved his rrprc- 
' tive I of its consonants and a4junct», in like manner 
e also stripped hia soul of its consonant*, nf thit^ 
social and affable qualities which smootbc the iiilercoutic 
between man and man ; and by the help of which peo|ile 
readily one vritb another. Look at four Eiigli^linu-n 
in ■ stage-coach, the ndds are, they will he sittiuK as 
'" >nd anSDCinble as four I't. Novalis most have had 

.TV Enghshman is an islan.l." 



Grbat 


n"n ar" Ihc first that finri their own griefi^ 


thnuith t)u 


v are sometimn the la-<t that find their ova 


faults ; n», 






is to them a source of tba greWest in- 


Snietude. 
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THE CHURCH-YARD STILE. 

I LXFT thee young and gzy, Mary, 

When last the thorn was white ; 
I went upon my way, Mary, 

And all the world seemed bright ; 
For though my love had ne'er been told. 

Vet, yet I saw thy fonn 
Beude me, in the midnight watch. 

Above me, in the storm. 
And many a blissful dream I had, 

That brought thy gentle smile 
Just as it came when hut we leaned 

Upon the Church-yard Stile. 

I'm here to seek thee now, Mary, 

As all I love the best ; 
To fondly tell thee how, Mary, 

I've hid thee in my breast; 
I came to yield thee up my heart. 

With h(^e, and truth, and joy, 
And crown with Manhood's honest faith 

The feelings of the boy. 
I breathed thy name, but every pulse 

Grew still and cold the while. 
For I was told thou wert asleep. 

Just by the Church-yard Stile. 

My messmates deemed me brave, 3f ary. 

Upon the sinking ship ; 
But flowers o'er thy grave, Alary, 

Have power to blanch my lip. 
I felt no throb of quailing fear, 

Amid the wrecking surf, 
But pale and weak I tremble here. 

Upon the osiered turf. 
I came to meet thy happy face, 

And woo thy glcesome smile. 
And only find thy resting-place 

Close by the Church-yard Slilc. 

Oh I years may pass away, Mary, 

And Sorrow lose its sting. 
For Time is kind they say, Marf , 

And flics with healing wing ; 
The world may make me old and wise, 

And hope may have new birth. 
And other joys and other tics 

May link me to the earth ; 
But Memory, living to the last. 

Shall treasure up thy smile, 
lliat called me back to find thy grave, 

Close to the Church-yard Stile. 



Eliza Cook. 



Happiness. — ^The idea has been transmitted from 
generation to generation, that happiness is one lai^ and 
beautiful precious stone, a single gem so rare, that all 
search after it is vain, all effort for it hopeless. • It is 
not 80. Happiness is a Mosaic, composed of many 
smaller stones. Each taken apart and viewed singly, 
may be of little value, but when all are grouped together, 
and judiciously combined and set, they form a pleasing 
and graceful whole — a costly jewel. Trample not under 
foot, then, the little pleasures which a gracious provi- 
dence scatters in the daily path, and which, in eager 
search after some great and exciting joy, we are so apt to 
overlook. Why shoidd we always keep our eyes fixed on 
the bright, distant horizon, while there are so many 
lovely roses in the garden in which we are permitted to 
walk? The very ardour of our chase alter happiness, 
may be the reason that she so often eludes our grasp. 
We pantingly strain after her when she has been gnd- 
ously brought nigh onto na. 



DIAMOND DUST. 



Trust men, and they will be true to yon ; trust them 
greatly, and they will shew themselves great, though 
they make an exception in your favour to all their rules 
of trade. 

Interested motives are the rails on which the carriages 
of society run smoothly and securely, without coming in 
collision or injuring each other. 

A GREAT soul will bc stroug to live, as well as strong 
to think. 

Some people seem to consider the severity of their 
censures on the errors of others as an atonement for 
their own. 

There ought to be in a healthful ambition the stubborn 
staff of persevering longevity ; it must live on, and hope 
for the day which comes slow or fast, whose labours 
discern the good. 

Poetry is the key of memory. 

We are nearer to true virtue and true happiness vrhen 
we demand too little from men than when we exact too 
much. 

Politeness is too often but a perfidious generosity^ 
which leaves the heart cold and the prejudices un- 
touched. 

A MAN remains of consequence — not so far as he leaves 
something behind him, but so far as ho acts and cnjoja, 
and rouses others to action and enjoyment. 

Arithmetic is a science differently studied by fathers 
and sons — ^the first generally confining themsielves to 
addition, and the second to subtraction. 

Youth is the vernal season of life, and the blossoms 
it then puts forth are indications of those future fruits 
which are to be gathered in the succeeding periods. 

The defects of great men are the consolation of the 
dunces. 

MoNARCHS seldom hear truth until too late to deriTO 
profit from its knowledge. 

To be truly groat, it is necessary to bc truly good and 
benevolent, for all other distinctions the clods of the 
valley will cover, and the greedy worm destroy. 

No man struggles honestly and ardently, utterly in 
vain ; for in us dil, if we would but cherish it, there is a 
spirit that must rise at last — a crowned, if bleeding con» 
qucror over hate and all the demons. 

Let us rather seek to be the judges of ourselves than 
the executioners of another. 

The aristocracy are prone to ridicule the elevation of 
men of the middile plass to high official situations, not 
reflecting that it is easier to transmute men of talents 
into gentlemen than it is to convert mere gentlemen into 
men of talents. 

Small griefs are loquacious — great are dumb. 

One should not quarrel with a dog, without a reason 
sufficient to vindicate one through all the courts of 
morality. 

Truth ! men dare not look her in the face, except by 
degrees ; they mistake her for a GrQrgon, instead of kjiow- 
ing her to be Minerva. 

Life is a warfare of conflicting duties and oppo^ini^ 
principles^ — ^a choice of evils, or a choice of goods. It is 
the business of a wise man to divide not between the 
nearest and the most distant, but between the greater 
and the lesser obligation. 
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PROGRESS OF MANNERS. 

TllOSK nlio baie li'itmrd at any liino tu llie fL-rvfiil 
ajifietls of lliit noblo bKiwl af social rffimnm and 
eleratora, the a|io«tle) of Tempemnize, iiiar nut ioi- 
probablif have b«pn imprciHil wi(b llie Mu>( tbat In- 
temperance wai rolling omrnnls like a Urliige. and 
engulpMng in its bill watn all that reniDined of the 
Tirtue, moraU, and rdigiun of our coiinlry. Tho pictut* 
Ihej draw malt bo canfvssed tn be a vet? blacli unp, anil 
in too many nitiuieti, alu, it hiu been but too fuitbrul. 
Let it be oonfened, howcTer, that IfaGre ia also a bri|;hti.T 
ode to Ihe picture, wbich it ia well, ocrauionnlly, 
to bring la light ; audit i> tliii, thikt although drunli- 
cnneu ia ilill fiigliirully prooleol, it is, nevertli«le«i 
ftmdiljr on llie dccriiasc. Tliia. »e iJiink. there are 
abundant tacls euougli to ptorc. 

Any ouo who knows what wa« llie ordinary tocial 
lUs of the middle rla»u of Gr™i Britain fifty or sixty 
jKan ago, and compares it with the aocjat life uf Ihc 
preaent day, will at once concede that Teoiporate 
Habits have Diaile great and nnequiToeal progrcu among 
w. There are now none of tho drunken orgiei prac- 
tiled vitlier at public dinners or private parliea which 
ware fonnerly ao caaiman. A parly does not now rt- 
mun at lablo till one half of tliem are unable to lit 
upright. The writer Temcmbcn when it wu an 
ordinary practice among tho (knnera, in a pirticnlnr 
diitrict, for the master of the houw to grt Dp from 
tlie Uble after the cloth waa remored and the drinking 
niateriali were )>la<^ed ou the table, and lock the 
door, putting the key in his pocket. No lucli bar- 
baroui practice wonld bo tolerated now-a-daya in any 
claia of aoclHy. The gnett does not now couudei it 
a reflection on the hospitality of hi« entertainer that 
be has been allowed to rise sober (ram bia labh>; nor 
ia dninkenneu any longer rceogtuied a« a manly or 
lepntablo practice. We do not boaat ■■ we did of our 
•■»U-bottlc men." The grosarr farms of inlenipwance, 
•I k fcatnre of onr locial enlertainmeiiU. haie. indeed, 
beooma ubwiele. In the best claiaee. iDlniicatiug drinka 
•re eYery day tailing into greater disuse, and in some 
of tlie most rerhrrrhr partica uf Ibe metropolis, iced 
water ia Ihe ftron^at beverage pbuxd an Ihe table. Mi 
and women Iutc found ways and meaui of enjoying 



ml evening togelhar wltliout the employment of 
:ial ttiinuti. Tliia progrem lias been general 
amongst the middle and upper clauses in all parts of 
country during the last cvntuvy. Toke tho pirlure 
which Mncaulay gives of the country Squire uf the 
■venleenth century, and contrast the iiniiiense distance 
between him and liia modem represcntalive :— 

Ilia chief pleasnrea were cummuiily derived from 
field sports and from an uiin'BiHnl Miisuality. His 
language and pronnndaliun were sucli as we should 
now cjipect to liear only Iroiu the moat ignorant clowns. 
His oaths, coar>e jeste, and scurrilous tcnna of abuse, 
were uttered with the broadest ucrenis of his protincc. 
His table wiu louilnl with coante pb>nty;Bnd guecta 
were cordially welcomed to it. But, aa the liatnt of 
drinking tu exccia wna general in the da-<> to which 
he belong, and as his fortune did not cnnble him lu 
intoxicate lai^ aaacuiblica daily with claret or canary, 
strong beer wiia the oritmary beveisge. The ijuantity 
of beer consumed in thote days was, indeed, enormous. 
For bter, thru, woa to the middle and lower dasscn, 
not only ill that beer now w, but all that wine, tea, 
and anient splrila now are. It was only at great houses, 
or oit great oecnaiujia, that foreign drink was placrd on 
the board. The buties of the house, whose buaine» it 
bad commoidy been to cook the repast, retired oa toon 
a* tho dishes had been deroureil, and left the geullomvn 
to their ale and tobacco. The coarse jolhty of tho 
aftcmoon was often prolonged till the revellers were laid 
under the table." 

Ac a more remote date, the social practice* of the 
EngUib caunlry gentlemen were still worse. U'illiau ol 
Halmnbnry, who wrote in the days of Henry U., aays, 
" that the English were unirersally addicted to drunken- 
ness, continuing over their cups day and night, keeping 
upeu house, anil ajiending the income of their estalca iu 
riotous feasts, where eating and drinking were carried la 
eiceat, without any elegance." How unlike is Ibis 
picture to that of the modern English coiiiitry grt.lle. 
man, the model of mannera, and the pattern of his 
neighbourhood '. 

Down to • comparatively recent pcriixl, the same 
pneticei prevailed among the Iriab country grnlbsmen, 
of which many curious instances may be fouiiil in 
Barrington'a " tikelcbcs of his own Timca," and Dr. 
Maddcu** " IreUnd thirty yean tgo." .K writer in 
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the Dublin VnirerHtty Magazine thus depicts the old 
>isas:es amoni; the Iiigher classes in Ireland : — *' Tlie nilo 
of drinkint^ was, that no man was allowed lo lelv^e ihe 
coinpany till he was nnabk* to stand, and then he ini^rht 
d?}.ai't ii" lio tMjuld walk, li" on any occasion u ^ucst left 
tln^ room, bito of p.^Kr v/erc drojipod into his glikia, 
iiitiinating the number oi rounds the bottle had gone, 
and on his return he was obl;:;ed to swallow- a glass for 
cacli, under the penalty of so many glasses of salt and 
water. It was the practice of some tu have det^ntem 
with round bottom^, like a modem soda water bottle, the 
only contrivance in which they could stand being at the 
heaid of the table before the host. Stopping the bottle 
was thus rendered impossible, and every one was obliged 
to fill his glass at once, and pass the bottle to his neigh- 
bour, on peril of upsetting the contents on the table." 
The writer goes on to state that on one occasion two 
individuals of such a party ** stole away," and ran out 
into the park, where they concealed themselves among 
the deer, and so passed the night. " Towards morning 
they returned to the house, and were witnesses of an 
extraordinary procession. Such of the company as were 
still able to walk had procured a flat-backed cor, on 
which they heaped the bodies of those who were insen- 
sible; then throwing a siieet over them, and illuminating 
them with candles, like an Irish wake, some taking the 
shafts uf tiie car, and others pushing behind, and all 
setting up the Irish cry, the semible sur^'ivors left their 
departed insensible friends at their respective homes ! " 
For this, and similar vices and follies, the Irish landlords 
are now paying a fearful penalty. 

The progress of temperate habits among the bulk of 
the working classes is, wo think, equally decided. So 
general had become the habit of drunkenness among the 
English people in 1606, that it was found necessary to 
pass a law, constituting it a criminal offence against 
society. Drunkenness, nevertheless, went on steadily 
increasing in the face of this law, and about the middle of 
last century the vice had grown to a hideous magnitude. 
Some idea of tho low state of the national morality may 
bo formed from a fact stated by Smollett, and repeated 
by the Bishop of Salisbury during a debate in the House 
of Lords, that on some of the publicans' signs in London 
it was announced to the public, " Vou may here get 
drunk for one penny, dead drunk for twopence, and 
have clean straw for nothing" " They accordingly," says 
Smollett, in his ' History of England,' " provided cellars 
and places strewed with straw, to which they conveyed 
those wretches who were overwhelmed with intoxication. 
In these dismal caverns they lay until they bad recovered 
some use of their feuiulties, and then they had recourse 
to the same mischievous potion; thus consuming their 
health, and ruining their fomilics, ih hideous receptacles 
of the most filthy vice, resounding with riot, execration, 
and blasphemy." Although at that time the population 
of London was not one-third of what it is now, there 
were computed to be no less than 20,000 houses and 
shops in which spirituous liquors were sold, beeidee those 
in which fermented liquors only were kept. Whereas at 
present, the total number of public houses, spirit-shops, 
beer-shops, and hotels, in London, is stated not to 
exceed 7,000. If other evidence were needed, we 
should find it in the moral and orderly aspect of 
the London population of the working onlers on all 
days of the week — in their improved tastes and habits, 
which now lead them to frequent reading-rooms and 
news-agents to buy their weekly paper or family 
journal, in preference to wasting their means on 
debasing self-iudulgcnco. Much drunkenness there 
yet assuredly is; it is btill tho daily vice of the do- 
graded, tho outcast, and tho ignorant; wo think how- 
ever, it must be admitted, that although formerly the 
moat conspicuous antl prevailing vice among the work- 
ing classes, as it was among the middle and upper 
rlawiei, it is so no longer, but has given way in a 



great measure before tho progress of public morality 
and int<;lUgence. 

Tho progress of tempi ranee has been equally decided 
amongst the Scotch pwiple. One (;ould scarcely 8upj>ose j 
that in the following dorription by Andievir Flet<:her of | 
Sultoun, he couKl have been fcptMking of a people now j 
considered so moral, orderly, uml inti.'lligont. And yet ' 
here was the moral condition of the ^)cotch at the ! 
early part of last century. *'At country weddings, • 
markets, burials, aud other the like pubhc occafiious, >i 
both men and women arc to be seen perpetually drunk, .\ 
cursing, blaspheming, and fghting together" Thanks ■' 
to the Scotch parish schools, such feiuful abomioations ;! 
have been to an immense extent abated. Drunkenness I 
was at tho same time frightfully prevalent among the ; 
Irish ])eople ; and to such an extent did the rage for , 
usquebaugh proceed in Ireland in the reigpa of Ffailip ' 
and Mary, that the people converted so much of their i' 
Grain into spirit, as to cause great famine and priyation i 
throughout the country from time to time. Deplorable ■ = 
though the condition of the mass of tho Irish people still : 
is, they are no longer chargeable with the national . 
vice of drunkenness. Father Mathew having succeeded in I' 
nearly banishing it from amongst the poorer claisaes of 
the people. 

But the steady decrease is best proved by the govern- 
ment returns of tne quantities of British and foreign 
spirits entered for home consumption at different ' 
periods. Thus we find that while the consumption of 
coffee has increased from 7,593,0011bs. in 1821, to ;' 
34,293,1 OOlbs. in 1845, and the consumption of tea has 
mcreased from 20,358,7021bs. in 1800, to 44,193.433lbt. ''. 
in 1845, the consumption of spirits is now, in the whok ■ 
of the United Kingdom very httle more tlian it waa in ', 
England alone in 1 742 ! The amount consumed in Eagland \ 
in the year last named, or about a hundred years ago, hy ' ' 



a population only one-third of that of England now, 
about 20,000,000 gallons. The quantities consumed 
have very much varied according to the tax on spirits — , 
the lower the tax, the greater the consumption. But if ' 
we take the last few years, during which the da^ hai I 
been stationary, we find that the increase in the eon- ] 
sumption of British spirits has not at all kept pace witb < 
the increase of the population, but the contraiy. T^aa I 
in 1831, the consumption of British spirits was 21,845,408 
gallons, and in 1841, 20,660,847 gallons, and in 1845, i 
23,122,588 gallons. The consumption of malt also b 
stationary, if not on the dechue. The quantity of h(^ 
charged with duty in 1835 was 49,086,7091bs. \ in 1845, 
the quantity charged was only 32,974,7501bs. The oon- ' 
sumption of brandy, rum, and other foreign spirits had 
also declined from 4,883,596 gallons in 1831, to 8,464,074 
gallons in 1841, and 3,549,589 gallons in 1845. TIm 
quantity of wine consumed remains also as nearly ai 
possible stationary. 

These results are, we think, of a very satisfacUxy 
character ; and they prove a remarkable progress in the 
manners and habits of the people. Tho marked dimimi- 
tion of intemperance must be attributed in no t' ^^ i 
degree to the efibrts of the Teetotallers, of whom 



ore estimated to be no fewer than 1,360,000 in TCwg ^ ^ ^ . 
Scotland, and Wales ; but it is also to he attributed to 
the improvement in the moral tone of society, and ths \ 
advance of intelligence, of which indeed the Tcmperanos j 
movement itself may be regarded as one of the i~Mf»- . 
tious. There are numerous other proofs of thif , Ovj 
elections are not now the scenes of debauchery that thflf i 
formerly were. Tho Eatanswill boroughs have nov h 
shrunk into a very small number; and the finger of pabHe j 
re]m>bation is generally pointed at them. Fnnerua ait .{ 
now conducted decorously. Workmen are giadiiaBrJ 
giving up thieir system of "footings." Gc 
traTellers no longer think it necessary to coax 
out of a customer by inviting him to a dxinkinj 
The friendly societies and dubs of the labouring 



nors Bud doi« dUcai 
ting in public-hottus for tlie 
bnaineu ; tai be/ore muiy yeurt U« aier, we look to 
■till greater impravemeDti in *U thaw reipecU. 

lie ama progrsu majr ba noted ia a rcmu'kBble 
degree la our Public Amiuemeals, wbicb aSbrd a pretty 
correct indicatioa of the monil state of a people. Tbe 
Royal iport of Qumd £lizabetb'« time was b«i-buting 
by mconi of saviige dogi. To lucb on entertainment did 
the "good Queen Be:u" lead the Freocb Ambaisador ai 
to a gHDuine EngUsb treat ! But Ibe sporta of the 
people ilowo to a lary recent date were of an equally 
ungentle kind. Bull-buting wu a common amnsaoient in 
England only aiity yean ago. Many of our large towns 
bate alill tboii bnll-ringa — bappily only »o in name. At 
Gnatham, we belieie, the ring at which the lurtured 
bull waa pinned by tbs nose, and there baited by 
buU->dagi» ia ilill to ho lean. The bult-ring at Birming- 
ham is ■ noted place. At Sbunford, tbe sport wu bull- 
bunting, The poor brute waa tortured into fury by 
pouring turpenliae on ita back, ind tlicn aetting it on 
lire, by pricldog it with iron epikei, bunted meanwhile by 
all the feraciam doga that could be got together; and 
thu grandest feat of all. was lo bustle the agoaiied bruM 
over the bridge into tbe Witbam, tliere to end it) 
torture*. And atieb were tbe scene* with which lbs oyet 
of the riling youth of England in those dayi -were 
familiarbied — happily now entirely passed. Yet snch 
•cenea as these wure eulogiied in the House of Cotanious 
by one of our l^aUlon, (Mr. Wyndbam.) aome tifty 
yean ago, M manly iporti, and cakubited .to stimulate 
the uoble cooraga of EngUahmea 1 The pugilistic ring 
liai also been abandoned, excapc by tbe most degraded 
port of oar popolalion. It ii no longer patronized by 
tbe kinli and gantry, nor trequGnted by the middle and 
working ^la***T Men can stiil be brave, chcnsh brave 
thougbta, and do brave deeds, without needing lu ratoit 
la such Boeaes of frightM brutality to feast their deatmc- 
tive propensiliei. 

Tbe SMorualla of Plough Monday is no longer known 
in the rural districtai nor the cnielly of oock -throwing 
00 Shroie Tueadayj nor tiif borbuMUI plough-man's 
play of riding under a rope on which live gueso and 
ducks with soaped necks were hung, and pulling tbe 
creatures off, if they cooll by the neck ; all theae dis- 
masting amuscmenlii hate been banished ; and badger- 
buting, dog-fightin|b and ceck-fi^ting, are, we trust, 
speedily to follow tbem. Tbe world is realty growing 
better — ^more bumane-^more generous — and much lass 
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demands of public ofjinion» the protection of the Uw is 
now thrown around dumb brute* ; and at the moment we 
write, "An Act for the more aBeetual prevention of 
Cruelty to AnimaU," is in its progress through the 
British Partianient. 

An extraordinary progrcaa has also been made in iLa 
utterance of tree thoughts. We no longer bum a man 
because be diflers (h)m a* in opinion. He may now 
eonscipntiously entertain views which the majority rrgard 
as helemdax, and stilt tetain the use of lus ean! ll 
was not eo in tiie time of Hearj VUI.; Bliubeth, 
CharUs I., and even more recent rngns. Then, 
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itci-ordance with the views of the rubi_ 
liable to be whipped at Ibe cart's tail, lo have his ears 
cut off, to be set in the pillory and pelted with rotten 
aggs and drod cats, to bv branded in ttie forehead and 
buth check* with a hot iron, periupa hually to bo 
thrown into a dungeon for life. A auui's liand b not 
now ctkoppf d off because he veiitiira tu writo a book or 
Irart in which he ([ueatiom tli« ejtunl of rujal preroga- 
livfi nor are grim human beads any lonjp^r iiurk on 
London Bridge or Temple Bar. Thank (iodl all toeh 
bnitslitioa have been baniabed for ever (mm Ibi* eouitry i 
and tlmmh i»(4iriin tnA pnlitifl fwltm inTl turn mrntj 



it dares not now prooead to tbe Irighthil utramitiea Hut 

it was allowed to do of old. Such n riot a* that w 
occurred at Birmingham about the end of last oentury, 
in which the learned Dr. Prieilley's library was burnt, ia 
now, liappily, no Linger posiibta. 

Our manoeTs aj a people are beooming belter, hecanse 
as a people we arc growing more wise and InleUigoit. 
We lite among a generation of readers and tbinktn. 
The literary man is now a power. He is no longer the | 
hanger-on of a great man, nor kicks bis heels, like Dr. 
Johnson, in the lobby of bis " patron." He writes ~ 
the people, in a time when the nation bu grown reading. 
Hi* sympathies are becoming every day more popular; 
and literature has come to be regarded as tbe great 
instrument of pr<^;Tesi. The writers of books, and Uia 
editors of newspapers, are tbe great movers of the mind of 
the age I they are the corals which build up from the 
deep great continents of knowledge and dvilimCion. 
And here let ns not forget to say a word for ourseUe* ; 
for we loo haie our influence, humble though it be. To 
pour into tbe people's minds, week aAer week, insiTuctinr 
which is elevating, and thoughts which are ennobling; U 
stimulate the tens of thousands of readen who bavt 
already generously patroniied mir enterprise, to stforta al 
self-improtement. self-advancement, and self-iultiife i t- 
giveabeallhy direction to their activities, and supply them 
with a ratiaual recreation in their leisure hours i ikii we 
feel to be no mean task, on unworthy labour] and we 
shell lite and work in the hope that, throngh our efforts, 
the people's taste* shall be still further impmved, and 
tbe world ba made still better. 
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THE JOURNEYMAN. 
CouuKacE may be regarded as the world'* "lime'piao*," 

baring for its dial, the "merchant" class, fur iu haniLs, 
the " retailers," and for its works, or hidden spring* of 
motion, '* tbe manufacturing million," who, althougli 
belonging to the phun, substaniial hard-wearing t " 
amongst nature'* crockery, are, if not so ornament 
quite as useful as its punted and decorated china Tber* 
are persons who lavish praise and wealth upon the sc 
tures, paintings, and trinket* of past ages, as the 
like productions of inspired inlollvct; look upon 
thousands of proofs of genius, labour and persevers 
existing, and being called into existence, around then^ 
with a dull eye and thankless soul, as ornaments merely 
to be bought with money, and consvqnently to wbii' 
(hey have ns great a right of inheritance, as peacoci 
have to tbdr tails. We wonder wbellier it never occu 
to these "money's-worth" tbeurists. thatonesingloouni 
of the breath of gratiluda will outweigh untold pounds of 
gold, when the latter ia given as mere " mone/a-wortli." 
It may be true that every thing, like avety one, " baa ill 
^ but one single atom of heart-bit aoknowledg> 
I &om the purchaser, acting as it would upon 
uiain spring of human action, self-eateem, would do c 
to fiirtiliae and expand tbe creative powen of the ioumoy- 
nian, (a cansummatiou devoutly to be wished,) than fifty 
pieces of the glittering metid itself. It would show bim 
tlint be WBS no longer regarded as an individoaJ nun- 
entity, but (aa he really is) a «o-opeiattve in the m 
of the world's progress. 

Individnally, tba world may notoouaidar "tbe jouraay- 
man " to great, or so fit to ivccivo the enlire cnsdic of 
one greal work, a* the "generaL" who moDopoliie* ti 
liimHlf tiui bme of a (Af/'-ifsinant of dostruction, i 
victory ; but, aa a body, tliey are respondents ti 
"ualurt's" oonuuand of univnak i!D-opcralion. Zoo 
pbyiet tailing in Goneart. hate Utfown up nst eonti 
MQta. TbaAtfaptciMaMiBeadi. miUiMMoftin* 
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larger than themselyes. Our "joumejmen" are erecting 
a fiibrication in which "fEune" herself will not scorn to 
rest; and where vicious indolence, though electro-gilt, 
with the three passports to social honours, rank, pride, 
and bullion will be admitted ; but as human skeletons 
were to the merry-makings and feasts of the ancients as 
immoral " scare-crows." 

" Early to bed and early to rise, makes a man healthy, 
wealthy, and wise," said that journeyman philosopher 
"Franklin," whose existence alone would for ever have 
rendered illustrious the "journeyman'* class out of 
whom he sprang. Fatigue sends to an early couch the 
sober and industrious journeyman — and as for his rising, 
it is at the same hour with the lark. We have never 
been in a house which has been under the hands of these 
toiling bees, but awake what time we would, the music 
of their hammers, or their merry sounding whistle, has 
greeted our ears. As for the "wealth" produced by 
their early rising, their necessitous condition, large 
families, and the fete of all mechanical "hand- work," are 
stumbling-blocks to an accumulation of this world's 
goods, (with the exception of that practical erudition, 
the knowledge of supporting their families by their hand- 
labour alone in which they excel.) The artificial require- 
ments of the "washed" cUsses, and the interests of their 
employers, conspire to preclude all possibility of the tree 
of "wisdom" growing as tall as the "poplar," or as 
robust as the "oak," however well it may have been 
planted, or have taken root in a willing soil. 

If it is true that "time is money," then is the 
"journeyman" the real "man made of money;" his 
whole existence is meted out at so much per hour. From 
fourteen to twenty-one he is being wound up with ap- 
prenticeship, and then set in motion for the rest of his 
Dfb. He is a human chronometer, whose steady going 
and correctness of keeping time is regarded with the 
utmost care and jealousy by his employer ; he picks up 
the support of his life by grains, and this employment 
monoj)olizes nearly the whole roimd of his earthly career ; 
he works not for luxuries, but he plods for necessities; he 
does not make, but earns money, and that, not by the 
scheming of his brain, but by the outward and visible 
"sweat of his brow," and the wear and tear of his 
muscles. If he wishes to embellish his life of toil by 
mental ornaments, it must be at the cost of his bodily 
health by " robbing Peter to pay Paul." 

In storming the breach of human knowledge what 
difficulties has the journeyman to contend with, what 
opposition is fired with deadly but erring aim from the 
cannons of pride. Pride, like the Turk, can bear no 
brother near his throne ; but, in defiance of all, he is 
advancing, for he has no longer to be the mere brute 
who is to drag the commercial barge of commerce through 
the canal of prosperity. 

The journeyman inherits more of the " Samaritan " 
blood than any other class of society ; he hcj himself 
known the bitter sting of penary, and is seldom suffi- 
ciently removed from it to forget an old acquaintance ; 
therefore, though he may be jeered at by a dissolute 
"shop-mate," he has ever a shilling to lend him in his 
distress or illness ; there is an electric sympathy between 
the hearts of the prosperous and the unfortunate 
mechanic which is never felt between the simibrly 
situated in the higher classes, or known by those who 
have never lived within their jmle. 

If a bachelor — (for though strange it may seem to the 
Malthusian aristocracy, working men are not always 
vicious enough t<J marry) — he will save his money, at 
least a moiety of it, for a week's jaunt to Gravesend or 
Margate. We have even known him presumptuous 
enongfa to visit Ptois, and talk of "going up the Rhine." 
If a family man, he uses his holidays at the British 
Museum and the Kattonal Gallery, or for a voyage to 
Chabesy bnt spenda but Utde of hii smaU aharo of the 
stem reaHty of life/' moMj, for it would break his 
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heart to waste on pleasure any of the little store which 
is silently accumulating in the savings' bank, for the 
apprenticing of a son, or as a dower for a daughter. 

It was long a vulgar supposition that heads were 
made to fit coronets ; and we have often heard, aa % kind 
of illustrative argument of the impossibility of raising 
men from the ranks without creating the worst of 
tyrants, that, if you made an equestrian of a beggar, he 
will immediately ride to the " autocrat of all evils." Now^ 
we will just mention one of a thousand instances to tlie 
contrary: 

One John Edwards, a hard-working mechanic, by dint 
of great self>denial, saved a little money and sot up as 
" master," and so far was h? from taking advantage of 
his new position in society, that, urged by the re- 
membrances of his sufferings, under Messrs. Penury. 
Toil, and Notime, the " masters " who own almost aJl 
the "journeymen of London," and under whom John 
had been brought up ; and although his object was to 
make money, he thought he would associate with its 
manufacture an improved class of workmen, and that he 
was eminently successful we shall see. John commenced 
by creating for his journeymen a little intellectual " OTer- 
time," when he woald discuss the necessity of master 
and man being partners in reality, and not the mere 
ghosts of association united by the selfish^hain of intefest. 
which political economy makes them; another of his 
topics was the ridiculously fine shades of rank, so 
rigorously observed in " town," and the positive rice of 
their existence among the working classes. " Why,*' he 
would say, " it is as ridiculous as if the small end of a 
telescope were ashamed of the larger, out of which it was 
drawn." Not a few were the tea parties, and eren ti^ets 
for the " play," and occasional country jaunts which he 
gave his men, — ay ! and what is more, accompanied them 
too. By this simple process, the cunning John 
Edwards, organized them into a very powerful money- 
making machine, which never flagged while well 
with good-will and urbanity. John was as 
conqueror in the world of workshops as Napoleon was in 
the world of battle-fields. Aye, and John was loved as 
much by his subordinates, who not only admired, but by 
John's helping hand, were enabled to imitate his great- 
ness. " Spare time and kindly encouragement," John 
would say, " must be mixed with labour in tbe cnp of 
life to render it palatable and wholesome;" "and" 
the Utopian John Edwards would continue, " as for a 
master's success who is ever at ' loggerheads ' with his 
journeymen, one might as well expect the prosperity of 
a young couple who commence life with creating those 
domestic vessels, 'family jars,' for," and heie the 
worthy John would look particularly instructive, " iwa^t CT 
and man are united in the bands of commercial 
matrimony for better for worse during the whole of their 
productive existence, and, therefore," — he would wind 
up his speech with the homely proverb— "what is sanoc 
for the goose is sauce for the gander." 

William Daltox. 



FACTS PROM THE COUNTY HISTORIES. 

BY DVGDALE, THE YOUNGER. 



BLOMEFIELD'S NORFOLK, AND A MS. CHARTUUkEV 
llELATING TO THE COUNTY. 

THE CLERK OF ST. BENEDICT'S DE HULMO. 
In tracing the early history of the East Anglian diviaioB 
of England, as it existed under the governance of 
kings, or under the Dane-Lage of Guthrun and his 
oessors, the historian and antiquary hate little moi« 
a few brief facts or dim tradition for their guides. YttL 
from these, in the brevity of monkish recordsi, in tiM 
half myth of antique legend, much truth may be 
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}>y th< earafnl pnieM* of the indncttTa mind ; *Dd, Ibcrc- 
fero, he who, like D<ui:dalo, doth wiiel)- trace Tiitoe. or 
heroism, or good, in tha deeds o( iDng-passed men, doth 
not nti>|illj cherish the nreetest wncliUe9 of "hour trodi- 
tion," wliicb, like the incense of a Bicrcd shrine, atill 
lin|en round the islands of the eut and nett, of the bolj 
piMM of CrorUnd, Ely, St. Benedict'* dc Hnlmo, ind 
the Hicred ATklon, or Glaatonburj', nbere St. Augustine 
prajed. Sweet places in ereo thcic our DewFr dajs ; aud 
where yet the beaucie* of their ei^desiaitical remiins, uid 
the brniJth of their tilled and pastured lands, still bearinf 
on [hpm signs of ancient culture, in bending hanesti of 
full-eared and golden com, sltcat the success of Felix the 
Burgundian, and the Raman St. AuguaLne, in taming 
savage valour, and the spirit of tbnsc Soion men whom, 
like ai was Kt. Jubn, tliey baptized in the wilderness, 
and taught the humaniiing (ruths of Christ. For, 
though in later days, the (arerdolal spirit of monacbism 
was rightly crushed, — ta avarice and lust of power ihall 
oTer be, — still, in thoee early, simple, Soion limas, it was 
only a prieathood sacred and aneled ia the eight of 
superstitious and rerocioug men, who, unmolested, could 
rear babilsttons of learning and peace amidst de!oUle 
marshes and swamps, where the St. Columbos and St. 
Patricks might treasure the predon* remnants of Roman 
letters, and the rich promise of SaAn wisdom. 

The idea that islands were, by natore, unctifled to 
religions use, may be traced to an eastern origin. For 
it was not only a Druidical belief, hut also one strongly 
cherished by both Saxon* and Northmen, that Islands 
were holy plnrcs, fashioned out by Hi 
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■he rare tnylh of groves, and jibiiiis, and barren hills, 
and lonely isles, yet did the newly bsptiied Saion, true to 
the superstitions of bis race, build his rude church on the 
same lonely islet which had been the place of heathen 
and mysterious rites. The ifle of Avalon or Gkutonbury 
•as a sacred spot of remote antiquity; and, doubtless, 
some superstition of this kind, beyond the purpose of 
mere jieaee and aecnrity against tho northern pirates, 
prompted tho early priesthood of East Anglia to raise 
monastic piles in the lonely manbes of the Girvii. 

The nncicnc estuary of the Garmenos, or roagA valm, 
which, in the time of the Romans, formed so great a 
feature in (he geography of tbc eastern coast of Norfolk, 
was, by the subsiding aftlie walen, divided into narrower 
channels or riven. The most northern of tliese, flowing 
through manhes raiud from tho Iccnisn sHtuary, con- 
tained a small and desolate island, scarcely raised above 
tho level of the Howl. This sandy hulm. separated from 
the main land by a rough ocean stream two miles in width, 
remained nninliabiled till about tbe close of (he eighth 
century, when some recluses founded there a monastic 
i.islilulion, which original settlement ntterwards became 
tbc mitred Abbey of St. Benedict's de Dulmo. Hut the 
loneliness and de»lation of this holy place did not pro- 
tect it from the furj and ravages of the Vikingers, who, 
under loguar and Hnbba, towards the dose ' ' 
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hrneefoTtb, (be lonely island uf Ihe Garruenoa r«(ained 
! its holy name ; and soon after it was again peopled and 
I its monastery restored. This, and its Siwon community. 
< aiuiued to such importance in the East Anglian kingdom, 
that ibiiul ihe year 1020 Canute ervrted it into a mitred 
Benrdic(ine Abhey, called thusfrrHn its silualion, end (he 
patron saint of the order. Si. Benedict's de Hutmo. or St. 
Bonnet's of the bolm or island. After iU rich endow- 
ment by CaniUe, vast wealth flowed in from the hands of 
Salon and Danish benefncton, and the charter of Edvrard 
(he (kiiifesiior raised it into one of the greatest monaMie 
establishments of England. The Abbots from this lime 
ranked with tbe Thanes and Elderinen of Ihe kingdom, 
and were entruMcd with tbe government of Noifiilk. 



" FgrU (adansfcrit bnchlanai dinipavit ntimliiii csglnUiacc 

■■ He hoih aliawed invaElh nilh tiii ami j lie Lalh icmllcreJ th* 
pmud in ilic uDDsinaciDa of ihelr hara."—St- Luke, diap, L. 

2 Will. I., I06B. Compline was over, nnd though it was 
Ifnlcn-tide, tbe .\bbot had granted an eitraordinary dis- 
pensation for Waaiiail, the portly cook of 3t. Benwlict'a 
monastery prepared a aavorous dish for the Abbot's 
chamber. It was nne which mi^t have suited an Eoster- 
day, for llie herdsmmi uf Ludham Grange bad slain the 
firstling of tbe flock, and now iU daintiest pie<»B ~ 
frothed in butter. 

" Oh ! that tliis were not Lent," muttered (he cook, 
as he licked bis fingers. 

" Say an Art nnd repel Satan," slid the lay-brolher, 
who wailed for tbe dish, "the guest is hungry and Iravel- 
wom, or else no dispensation had been his." 

" For him only should tbe firstling hove bled," spoke 
(be herdsman, who resting by tbe heaped faggots on 
the hearth, waited to gaido tbe Saion guest back 
through (he intricacy of the deeoUle marshes. " for it 
WHS yeaned in the winter month. But h^s Heteward 
Lord of Bourne, and who shall say bim nay ?" 

" Ay, be was one who got cloven in the thigh at 
tiastinp. For Ibis he's a mighty guest, our father 
Edelwold loving flowers fi^im that hebl." 

"And yoB a lick at a dish, though yon say it not." 
muttered the cook, as he placed the dish in (bo Uy- 
brolher's bands. 

Tbe herdsman raised up his shaggy, unkempt head, 
id drawing his band from beneath (he sort of sheepskin 
lirt or tunic he wore, caught the Benedictine roughly 
by the girdle, " Recollect, 1 waa bom (hnll of (ho Lin- 
coln Hereward. and be who speaks slightingly disturbs ■ 
n its native pastures ; for though Salons are leaves 
upon the winter's tree, dropping and dead, yet the field 
of Hastings will outlive marc winter trees than moneyers 
could reckon." 

oogh the lay-brother Simeon could give advice, be 
rarely put in practice his own precepts ; so as resolvrs are 
weak, as fingers will slip, as palates may water, he bad not 
token forty steps towards tbe Abbot's cbaniber before he 
' ' lasted twenty bnies and said Aertdo in the bargain. 
only this, hot as the Abbot's chamber lay apart, be 
fonnd t(K> (hat diibes were weighty things, and therefore 
-ested in Boniface's, the sub-prior's cell, and found 
\ helpmate in both his Aoly and bis firiifant offices. 

Edelwold. the Abbot, sat with his guest in a low 
raulted chamber of stone, dimly lit up by one narrow 
Ullice, which looked out far away upon the darkening 
r of waters. A lire of massive wooden togs burnt 
cbeeifidly on tbc wide stone hearth, and whilst he waa 
thus a deep and earnest listener, his guest sat Ibrward 
with uossuJalled feet, drying them in the blaie, and 
talked in that pure rich !^axon tongiu of the day* of 
Alfred, ere Edward Ihe Confessor and his courtiers bad 
engraned Norman words upon (he breadth and depth of 
the Saxon idiom. 

"Well, one lldng 1 wot," spoke Ihe old priest, 
after some minutes silence, "that God be with thee, 
Hereward 1 Thou art a Soion, one of the old race, 
of Odin's battle men, heathen though they were. Nor- 
mans may say that Saions were always slaves, but it 
is a lie no worse than (hat the Bastard sworo upon 
the saiully winding-sbect.*' 

" So say I," rei'lied tbe Thane of Boome, " and 
knowing tins, therefore, father, — what you will— will il, 
and do il. Do not thou, tho mightiect amongst the 
Sa>on prieslhood of Iho East, like a craven hawk. — 
stiio]!. then fly. then stoop again as Stigand does — and 
this for what? Why to bo a puppet (o tbe Non 
No, hold out — No, this island aC God's people can I 
out, and a Lttla freedom. Either, ia sometliiag to tbc 

" Freedom is worth its ptjiw." replied the mild old 
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man* *' and my soul yeoma for it as much as thine, 
if not 80 resolutely. Thane of Bourne. But there is 
something yet unveiled my son, speak on." 

'* Yes, the nest defended can house a white necked 
swan. There is Muriel de Lothingland, daughter of 
Hurnwulf, who perished by the stroke of a Norman bill 
at Hastings ; she must not be trusted to the chastity of 
Norman soldiers." 

"Thou sayest well," replied the old man, "our blessed 
saint must not forget his children. But as for defence, 
brother Porphyro will know best ; he helps to reckon up 
the tallies, and can tell to a sheaf and an arrow what 
men the granges and the lands can yield. If we are to 
tight and to defend, we must not be lack in drawing the 
axe and arrow from their resting gear." 

"No I but can you trust this monk, for ho is no 
Saxon, and the sparrow always doubts a cuckoo in its 
nest." 

' " But not a father his children, or a Franklin his own 
Guild-brother. No I I can trust; and added to this, he's 
learned, and can note down the dues from the tythingt^ 
for he writes manuscript like St. Dunstan himself." 

At this moment Simeon entered, and placed the seethed 
kid on a trencher before the guest, with oaten bread, and 
some new drawn mead in a cup. He then, at the abbot's 
bidding, withdrew to summon the monk, whom Ede! 
wold had already mentioned. Though the OTening 
service was over, the monk had still lingered in the 
choir, where the lay brother found him seated in the 
recess of a low ardied window, which overlooked the 
marshes of the Bure. He read not, though here beside the 
lattice there was light enough to have read a manuscript 
of rare Latinity which lay hard by ; but gazing out upon 
the rough waters, which dashed against the convent walls, 
he sat abstracted, with his face half buried in his hands. 
He started when the lay brother touched his shoulder ; 
even in the duU evening light, the hectic which so visibly 
dyed his cheek was observable to the looker on. 

"Then the abbot hat a guest;" he asked, when 
Simeon had delivered the holy fiither's commands ; " one 
who left the shore before Ck)mpline." 

" The same. It is against the rule, blessed be Saint 
Benedict, but cellarers and kitcheners will whisper, 
brother Porphyro, and they say 'tis the Saxon Hereward, 
the Thane of Bourne." 

"Aye I" gasped Porphyro, "Saxons crowd enough 
now to convent walls, and make no shrift of the blessed 
bread of St. Benedict's. But stay 1 Hereward did not 
blow the blast upon the convent horn, it was like a 
swineherd's uncouth breath." 

" No I Grimm, the Ludham herdsman. He was once 
thrall of the Lord of Bourne, and he brought beneath 
his sheepskin, his yeanling of the winter month, so that 
the Norman King, who crossed the Grxkn Wat last 
eve, may not chance to taste a Saxon dainty." 

"Enough,'* spoke Porphyro, changing his idiomatic 
Saxon into Latin, " say I'll attend our holy father." 

Simeon departed, but for many minutes after, the pale, 
stem visaged monk, stood still beside the lattice, and 
gazing out upon the looming waste of waters, partly 
spoke out tlie thoughts which occupied his brain. 

"A star led the men of old, and why not me. See 
how, as the night comes on, one which is bright and 
hopeful, twinkles ; moving higher and higher, from the 
dark cloud to Heaven itself. So shall the spirit become 
greater than matter, as the logicians teach ; so, therefore, 
shall the lean- visaged monk say, Benedicite, my ton ; and 
commanding as a mitred Abbot, no longer crawl the 
feeblest drone in the Saxon hive !" 

He stalked moodily from the choir, and reached the 
abbot's chamber. By this time Hereward had supped, 
had moved the faggots more within the flames, and 
replenished hit cup with ale, wanned and spioed hy the 
oook; and as he sat on a low stool beside the haarth, his 
fheaf of arrows tod his bow nstSng bmt him* hSf tonic 



ungirt, his feet still unsandalled, his rich fiur hair flowing 
to his shoulders, and softening features otherwise too 
fierce and determined, nothing could contrast mora 
btrongly, than this the Saxon guest, with the aged and 
decrepit person of the abbot, and the face and form of 
Porphyro, pale and rigid as if hewn from stone. The 
gentle abbot and the high-souled Thane were but pigmiae 
in his hand; the doves to the cunning serpent 1 

(To be eonduded in our nest.) 



SHAKSPERE. 

What care we where kings are laid down in the earth, 

'Neath castle, or palace, or pyramid pile 1 
Or for tombt of rude warriors cathedral-begirth, 

While Str»tford-on-Avon bdonga to our iale ! 

What care we where tadnta in their ihrinet are cmbalm'd f 
That o*er land and o'er oeean weak pilgrims beguile. 

Or where wise onea of old may rest alnmber-beealm'd. 
While 8tratford-on>Avon belongs to oar isls 1 

What eare we where nobles in marble or brass, 
Arc enscolptur'd to fascinate Flattery's smile ; 

There's a bust that a thousand of such can surpass, 
For 8tratford>on-Avon belongs to our iale ! 

What care 7 If the monareha of Europe tum'd day. 
Should the hands of the fashioning potter beaoil 

The ashes of Shakspere are sacred for aye, 
And Str»tford-on-Avon belongs to our isle ! 

Hknry Frank Lott. 



THE HISTORY OF AN OLD SONG. 

" Not worth an old song" has been a compendious aort 
of estimate among intending purchasers time out of 
mind. Though vague and indefinite enough as moet 
estimates are, the "old song," here alluded to» is 
generally considered to be about equivalent to the 
" peppercorn rent," and " one farthing damages," whi^ 
members of the legal profession delight to secure tor their 
favoured clients. In fact, if we desire to run down any 
invaluable eommodity, and obtain it at our own tlgme^ 
we instinctively resort to this poetic standard of value. 
Who, having a horse to dispose of, would recognise him 
for one moment after he has been candidly told by ea 
honest gentleman in top boots that " it b'nt worth an 
old song." Such is the notion that most persons enter- 
tain of the value of an old song; but, to show that this 
value is of an extremely variable nature, and that, how- 
ever much an " old song " may be cried down, it he^, 
ere now, been the means of rewarding honesty and 8Uo> 
couring the oppressed; we will just narrate the history 
of an old song — as old a song as any that we are on 
singing terms with — ^from its cradle to its grave. 

The first service in which our "old song" dis- 
tinguished itself was aiding a poor widow whose husband, 
a dock sawyer, had been killsd by the falling of a stack 
of timber, leaving his wife and child entirely destitute. 
By the esmest advice of some well-meaning, but over- 
sanguine firiends, the poor woumn opened a little school 
— a very little school it was certainly^-consisting of aiz 
pupils at two pence per head weekly, occasional sugar- 
plums included. The school made some little noise in 
the parish, but it could not long struggle against advene 
circumstances, which had apparently conspired together 
to wrest from it all prospect of educational renown. Tlie 
poor widow was soon compelled to withdraw the prop on 
which she could no longer rely for an adequate subrilU 
ence. As a last resource, she undertook the sad teek of 
8iq>porting herself and little Annie by making nilan^ 
shin*, but in less than • month her sight beoeme to dtai^ 
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; langUi, having rucbsd ■ nice quiet >trc«t, 
inie commmod Ilia "oUI 3un|, but in so 



that ihs wu ohU^ to •bKirion it in dctp^r. It wmi. 
tlieralbre, no morbiil love of indolciHW which pnimptnl 
I tliB widow to cmbncs lh« wtsj life of an Jtin«nuitb*llpd- 
iUiga % not WM it wIthoDt mt.nj a iloep and Uada lifh 
tint ihe tUougbt of t'ji}w lon^ wliich, In Iter nuinf girl- 
hiiml. ibe «ang for ja)', and to wbicb the Ddw turned 
njifHalinitlT fur bread. 

At that period, the mint fUnOOi mart for popular 
balJad}— old and new — nu in Bowling Green Ltne. and 
liiUier, accordinglj, tha widnw and little Anniu repaired, 
for the purpoH of ablaioing a choice aitoTtmeDt, tullable 
In the eitendie buslnen Ihef had in Tiew. Old Mr. 
. Chirrup, wboH imprint On half a million theeta of long 
I border minalrcUy, bad won for hie name a world-wide 
reputation, receitad his fenlle ceitomun most gnunoiuly, 
and Laving liil^ned to thv widoVi simple atAtement of 
I her wanu and withei, heielected for her ten pennyworth 
of vuoal merchandise, which had passed unsmtbed 
< through the lierr Ordstl of critidsBi, and bnre the stamp 
of unquesliouble bme. Nor did good Mr. Chirmp's 
bineiolrnce slop here, for, on learning that little Annie'< 
muiical ediicatioa bad been sorely Deflected, he con- 
■iderateljr offered to allow hi* jroQtbful SHiatanl, Pekr, 
to leaeh her the tune of an "old lOng," which bad ^ne 
through fi*a hundred dnaalj.priiiled editioua in lens than 
twelve menthi. Tlie propoul waa, of ooune, accepted 
with the Mme good feeling ai that Krcnn which it sprung, 
and Peter, whon chubby ^heeka pleasingly contraated 
with fail daeplf leDtimenUl nrioe, gave Aniile her first 
lingiog Iruou. Tlie result was that Annie, as well a: her 
uiQIber. I'lune out of Mr. Chirrup's bark parlour fully 
prepumd to do justice to the " old aong," whiph wi 
deitiiied hcrrafler to confer so much benefit opon them. 
It waa not till after dusk that the widow could aummo 
lufficient molutian to make her first oppeanuice 

public. At Ian -■ • ■ 

'e and Annie 

. iriwly I 
smile nf derinon on the eadaverons fore of the doctor'^ 
boy, who wai deliveiiDg a mlilnre and pills " as before.' 
to a young woman through the area railinp, before whirl 
Annie and her mother IumI just commenced their cam 
paign. The "old song," however, though so Imperfeully 
eiecuted, teemed to please the smiling housemaid, for 
aba beckoned to Annie, and wilhont lo much as asking 
the priOB, gave her a penny for it. This wm ■ good 
beginning, and stimulated the poor i" • ■ ■ 

lo more than natural energy, under 
which thay were very sDCOesshil. 

On counting their rsceipti that night, the widow and 
Annie were bewildered at finding a half-crown among.tbi 
hmited number of half-pence with which ■ hlwral publli 
had rewarded tbeir eiertioni. Where could this have comi 
from f Little Annie remembered that the only person 
who gat* her what she tnok for a penny, was the dimple- 
cheeked housemaid. This was rather morticing, for the 
hour *aa late, and Annie and her mother were both 
tired with walking so far, and singing so long; but It 
would not look well they thought, (o postpone the rectifi- 
cation of the error lUI the next day. and so Uttle Annie. 
who aaanrad her mother that she knew every step of the 
way, laft bmna with the half-crown, rarefully tied up In 
a Utile bag in her boeom, and .llrected her 'iteps to the 
lofaUty. Jort as she rcw^bed her place of destination a 
carriage drove up, fi«M which a lady and a gentleman 
■Uchtad, and sning little Annie, who had just rang the 
ball with a IretnbUng hand, (be lady, doabllns gurprieed 
•> pareaiilng • rhild there at that time of night. Inquired 
where she come from ? 
\ • Vrt com* with tha half-eriJwn if y/yn pteaie mo'am." 
said Ansis, dinpplng a nnairrt, and drawing forth the 
litUa bag. 
I "What Is It you wl.h me to do?" said the lady 
■mlling, as Annla Hsildly tendered the precious oud toi 
htr aoeaptmc*. 



" If ynti pleaaa ma'am it was a ntstake," replied 
inie, ilnipping nnnther eourtny. " Mather never takei i 
ore than a penny for an old sonf," 
Simple honcity doei not alway* meet with II* Inme' 
diata reward, we are awara, but it did in this intrfanc*. . 
next eleolnn, litlla Annie was " returned " hj i 

an overwhelming majority, te the Orphan Asylau, 

' a having previously been appointed matron of 
ill infirmary. Such were the services reudered 
widow, by the onconiciuus agency of an "oU 

r uld song was destined to figure in many othcf 
and scarcely less-ennobling scenes, bcfota it 
cloned its usefnl career. The party to whom it wM 

igned by our little batlad -singer, it mar be remem- 
bered, waa a pretty dimple-oheeked housemaid. This 
foKunale yunng puruin had, shortly prior to the making 
of that valuable putchuae. received from a hale young 
farmer proposal* of marriage, and It was under the 
agitation i:realed thereby that she committed Ihu mis- 
take which proved ao beneficial to our Uttle ballad-^nger. 
The long-deeired ring was caref\illy, on its reeeption, 
wrapped up In the old song, as much to prevent seratehea 

'•> iicreen it from impertinent cnriosity. An evening 

two before it iras brought into t«qnisition, theae 
united treasures disi^peared, under very ominous 
circumatanoei. Having an intimate friend who she 
fancied would be gratlftnl by inipecUng the mystelioui 
symbol, Mary look it out with her, irrapped in ils fragile 

'elope, when, lo I lo her constematiou. on feeling in 

' pocket, neither ting nor Bong was longer tangible. 

The tirst indignant suspicion, that her pocket had 
been picked, yielded aRer a moment's reflection to the 
more charitable auppntition, that her property had es- 
caped through a minute aperture, whose axistenee, 
rendered by ocular evidence no longer doubtful, sslonisheil 
her beyond measure or expresiion. It ws* not (he 
hare vntue of the truant ring that grieved her so much, 
a9 the fearful omen which its diMppearance carried with 
it. And then, again, what would John think of herF 
Animated rather by a forlorn seuse of duty, wlucb dic- 
tated the propriety of making on immediate effort to 
recover that wbich was lost, than by any e»pectalioa of 
success, Mary retraced her steps, pausing to pick Up 
every fragment of waste paper which caught her eye, and 
with difBculty reetrsiniug [he unbidden tear, when slia 
found herself apparently as far From Ihe"oUsong"M 
ever. At length, in passing a station-house, at no great 
distance from her own, her atlenlion was forcibly arretted 
by a police-sergeant who, standing beneath a naligbU 
was conning over an old song, which he held in hit 
Berlin -gloved band. 

Mary felt — to use her own graphic imagery — her heart 
in her mouth, on recognising the musical companion of 
her beloved ring, and feeling moreover assured of Iti 
roetoralion, she was quite overcome with emotion, and 
could almost have leant upon the sergeant'* shootto, 
and wept, for want of words to SpMk her happiness. 

Rejoiced are we to lay that her prophetic calculatiimi 
were earrect. Mr. Sergeant, on bdng inlermfated by 
thnl name, kindly condescended to describe how (hb 
old song came into hit possession- It appeared that • 
suspected rogue and vagabond, having been apprehended 
on the serious charge of being unable to give any 
intelligible account of himself, anil hi* penon having 
been subjected to a rigorous search, the old song «Hh a 
hoop ring eoclosed was fnnnd concealed in the leg <if hi* 
stocking, but haw this came tlien^, he dther would not, 
orcautdnotciplain. Tliegnod-heaKed little Mary Maple*. 
however, did not flllow any pwofol mysterv long !o hunj 
over tha milter, for she nnt only nsferted most strenu- 
oujIv, that no robber* had beeu committed, bnt iniiHed 
on presenting the Under nf the lost ring with a douerur 
of one ahillii^;. The bU«k stain ot poverty being thus 
washed out, u it wcra. and then b^g no othm eharp 
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i against hhn, he was forthwith set at liberty, and hurrying 
I off to a famous eating-house, regaled himself like a 
I prince. Now Mary Maples might not so quickly have 
recovered her ring, nor that i>oor famished fellow so 
easily have obtained a supper, but for the interposition — 
most judicious and timely — of an ** old song." 

For some time after this memorable event, our old 
I song seems to have retired from active service alto- 
gether. Five years at least must have elapsed, before it 
' again resumed its proper functions as a public benefactor. 
; One dull October evening, however, a solitary horseman, 
I crossing Bagshot Heath, was smitten on the breast by 
what he supposed to be a bank note, with which the wind 
had been idly sporting over that robber-haunted waste. 
Before he could seize it, another aerial missionary had 
wafted his imaginary prize some fifty yards away. 
Chagrined at being baffled in his first attempt to secure 
the valued waif, the traveller spurred his steed onward 
to the spot where quivering, as if with excitement, from 
the recreation which it had recently enjoyed, lay the 

Sretty fiigitive, the object of his ardent wishes. Fancy 
' it be possible his vexation and scorn, when after the 
trouble of dismounting, he perceived it was only an " old 
song!" He had never entertained much relish for 
poetry, and crumpling up the despised ballad, he flung 
it from him with very sincere contempt, and had placed 
his foot in the stirrup preparatory to resuming his 
journey, when a sound like the groan of a wounded man. 
detained him, and looking round he perceived a gravel- 
pit which, fringed with brushwood, had hitherto escaped 
his observation. He listened for a moment, and dis- 
tinctly hearing a human voice supplicating help, he 
approached the edge of the pit, and looking down 
discovered an old man lying at the bottom of it appa- 
rently in great agony, his leg being so much injured by 
the fiedl, as to prevent him from making any attempt, 
beyond that just mentioned, to obtain casual succour. 
The driver of a lumbering country waggon, which 
happened fortunately to be upon a musical tour across 
the heath, was hailed by our unpocticol horseman; and by 
their combined exertions, the ]>oor old man was lifted 
into the waggon, whore on a pile of soft woolsacks he 
had every available comfort afforded him that his case 
required. 

No wonder that the old song, for some hours after it 
had assisted in this humane undertaking, was seen by a 
star or two, who could not help smiling through their 
tattered veil of clouds, careering across tho windy heath 
in a state of the wildest revelry ; it was astonishing, con- 
sidering its melancholy nature, how an old song could 
appear so elated. 

Where and how the old song Flept that night, whether 
it was in field-clover, or on a road-side bed of thorns, we 
know not. Considering, however, tho distance which it 
had travelled, we should presume, that it had little or no 
rest at all, for shortly after sunrise on the following 
morning, some children who were driving cows in 
a meadow near Addlestone, discovered it lying among 
some cowslips as quiet as a lamb. Ignorant of the "value 
of an old song," and quite unconscious of its charitable 
disposition, the youngsters rudely seized upon it to wrap 
round their posy of daisies and bluc-bclls, with which 
they boisterously returned home. Home! a sweet, yet 
solemn spell hangs over that familiar word. Tlie poor 
outcast's "alas! I have no home," blanches tho kind 
enquirer's cheek, and makes his heart thrill to tlie inmost 
fibre. The patient settler toiling alone in tlie backwoods 
of a distant land, rests ever and anon upon his weary axe, 
and thinks of his " boyhood's home," with a regretful 
sigh. The homo to which our old song was borne, had 
for many years been a silent witness of those gloomy 
•orrows, wbidi, under providence, were soon to be dis- 
persed by the sun of a distant and more generous dime. 
Tho emignnt fiunily were assembled in silence at their 
I last meal beneath iti atriw-booiid roof. Their acanty 



stock of furniture was huddled up ready for transpor- 
tation — all save a large oak chest, the lid of which 
standing 0]>en, revealed a bright silken dress, sprinkled 
with sprigs of lavender. The young fjeumer as he knelt 
to lock the chest, turned to his yoimg wife and said 
" Is there any thing else, Mary ?" 

She pressed tho infant slio was nursing to her bosom» 
and as her tears fell fast and warm upon its sleeping lids, 
she said in a voice tremulous with emotion, " Have yoo 
got the old song, John ?" 

It was tho same poetic talisman which long, long ago, 
she had bought of little Annie, and which after having bciii 
lost for many years, had at length been picked up by her 
" little Bobby," while gathering some daisies and blue- 
bolls, and brought home by him unconscious of the value, 
which in exile, every heart that loves the music of its 
native land, sets upon one of its old songs. 

But old songs, like old shoes, however much we may 
love them for their soothing properties, they cannot 
last for ever. Our old song had passed through many 
hands, and though it had never given offence to any 
human being whatever, fate had decreed that it should 
meet, like other gentle natures, with some rough treat- 
ment before its earthly pilgrimage was dosed. At its 
birth, a curious critic had remarked that it was a little 
crippled about the " feet," and now its constitution was 
visibly sliaken. Indeed, on more than one oocasion 
during its outward bound voyage, it had shewed such 
alarming symptoms of dissolution, that it had been found 
necessary to strengthen its back by a plaster, composed 
of calico and paste. We proceed, thercfore, in redemp- 
tion of our promise, as briefly as it may be, to trace it to 
its final resting place, the tomb. 

At a rude log hut, on the green banks of the 
"Hudson," a traveller one day halted and solicited a 
crust of bread and a cup of water. He asked, and would 
accept no more. His powder flask was empty he said, 
or he. would not have been obliged to beg for bread* 
The good woman whose hospitality he sought, would 
fain have prevailed upon him to rest himself, at least till 
her husband returned, but to all her kind entreaties he 
only shook his head and sighed. 

" I want not rest of body," he murmured, with down* 
cast eyes, then taking up Ms rifle he briefly thanked his 
hostess, and plunged into the dense foliage of the forests, 
whose gloom was perhaps a sohice to his sorrow-stricken 
heart. 

There was a mystery about this nameless person, 
which the settler's wife would have " given worlds " to 
unravel. Judging from his slender form, his age could 
scarcely have reckoned twenty summers. His raven hair 
fell in careless ringlets round a throat as fair as Parian 
marble; yet, despite the individual beauty of his 
features, there was, in their combined expression, that 
which exdted less admiration, than a painful sympathy. 
To the intelligent observer, his large dark mournful eyes 
and sunken check betrayed a secret and inexorable 
remorse, that was eating canker-like into his soul. He 
came he said from England, though he was a native of, 
and had been partly educated in the Isle of France. 

A thunderstorm which burst over the forest shortly 
after the stranger had committed himself to its intricate 
windings, drew the settler's wife to the cabin door from 
whence she descried her husband approaching; and 
supported by his arm, with his head bent down, as if 
from physical weakness, was that young man whose 
haggarid aspect had so strongly claimed her sympathies. 
He had been found by the young farmer leaning against 
a tree and vomiting blood. 

Three weary days and three long dismal nights he lay 
upon a pallet, his cheek now white as the pillow which it 
pressed, now robed with a flush, bright as the crimson 
dondsi, upon which he would gaxe for hours, with a silent 
awe. He was sinking slowly, and seemingly without 
pain. No hnmaD power oonU hsTe deferred the lenteMOC^ 
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Dtati, whicb uhfluBted DBhire hsd tnced in Ivgrtilc 
rliarulcn u|)On hig brow. And bad it Itcen nllierwiic, 
there <r«a no mediuil pnetitioner for miles and miln 
from that doolate habitation. Ere aid could be pro- 
Eund. tha prairie had to be travCTwd, tlie torrent forded, 
and the JMilons Indian conciliated or detied. The settler's 
foung, jet motbcrly wife, did ill that woman'i kindness 
conld devise, to feed the flkheriag lamp at life, and saw 
with growing agony, that ber gentle arm wu powerleu 
to shield him from the de^troyer'a impending dart. 

It wu at sunset on the thn^ iny, that the stranger 
woke Irom the troabled sleep iatD whicb ho hod btlen — 
bis Jast on earth. The settler*! wife was sitting near him 
by Iho pine-wood firs — ber eye* bent on on old song 
which bail long lain neglected in nn Dak chest, wberu her 
much prized silken dress sprinkled with larender was 
kept inriolate. At len^b ber eyes became blinded with 
tears, the old «ng dropped from her hands, and fell upon 
the sick man's couch, 

A sod smile curled his lip as he bent over it pensively 
for a long time, and then looking at the settler's wife, 
motianed her tu draw near. 

" 1 want this," he said, in a hollow, and almost inarti- 
culate voice, " to send to Kllen — it was one she used to 
sing; will yoD give it me f" 

Tbe poor woman would niher have given a bright 
guinea, than hove parted with the old song; and but 
for aomething which made her bosom henve, and ehokcd 
her utterance, she might have told him bow great a rnlne 
■be pat on that food memorial of enrher and happier 
days. 

The oU song pawed sway from her for ever. 

He then took a locket which bang round his neck, and 
bidding the settler's wife cut a lock from his hair, he 
placed them together, and wrapped tbera up in the 
ballad -ibich he so dearly coveted. 

" Send this," be said, " to Ellen with a letter, which 
yon will tind there;" and he pointed to a morocco 
clasped case, which wu id the poach of his shooting 
jacket, and gently prcsiing the poor woman's trembling 
hand, he heaved one long drawn eigh — a change passed 









igone 



Beyond the letter to Ellen, there was nothing which 
the yoang man left behind him, that coutd Ihraw any 
light upon his history. Some time after his death, 
however, a paragraph in an English p^>er, spoke of a 
Baronet'i sou, who, in the heat of passion had stabbed a 
fellow collegian, and fled. His description closely corres- 
ponded with that which wo have already given, but no 
clue was furnished to hia family name. We need scarcely 
add that big bst request was scrupolously complied with, 
and the old song went back alone upon its meUnoholy 
miition, to the land that gave it birth. 

A pretty picturesque farm-house in one of the most 
fttigrant nooks of the pleasant county Kent, was now its 
place of dostinatjon. The gladness of a May morning 
welonncd its arrival, when the rustic postman, blowing 
his bom at the end of a rugged bridle-road, dropped the 
packet whicb contained it into a boi, ptieed there to 
receive exciasivriy the Gum-house corrreffpondence. 
Two open carriages were rtanding at the boneysnckte- 
porch, and from the while aatin msettea with which 
drivers and hones were decorated, it did not require 
much sagadty to divine, that nuptbl ceremonies, of no 
mean order, were in actual prepualion. On hearing the 
IKMlman's horn, a boy ran down the hridle-road, and 
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few weeks pn»ised away, and then bentsth a Mtble pnll, 
attended by sin fair girls in white, (ho Was borne along 
that wbi»|)ering aisle, where soli winds nightly Hug ber 
monoJj. 

It was her dying wish that the lock of hair sent, w tlia 
hi>t token of love, should not be taken from her; and to, 
still wrapped in its ancient envelope, it was pUced upon 
her young bosom, and the old soug is now her mute com- 
panion in the grave. 

Yet, though its perishable votnre may long since have 
mingled with the dust to which it clang, that old song it 
not forgotten. The spirit which dwelt in it sUll renuint, 
and still is linking heart to heart in a chain of world-wide 
brotberhood. The high anil bumble are alike earnest in 
its praise. The highland girl delights to sing it at her 
spinning-wheel in the rude shieling, on tho mist-wrapped 
bills; anil tbe lady at her harp, with jewelled tingen, win) 
from golden chords tbe tender melody which is as 
imperishable a« itself. "Give me the making of ■ 
people's ballads," sud a great man, " I care not who 
frames their laws." Elected by acclamation SoverMgn 
ruler of human sympathies, the "people's ballad" l^;bi- 
hites for no class or colour, but for all 1 Such is the 
value of BU "old song." A. A. 



SONG OF THE DEPARTING SPIRIT. 

Lit niF so— let nw (D— ffit tbt dajrishmUBit, 
Tbe ikiH hm ■ •unk of oiicul IIbIiI ; 

And the tunbcanu sre chiuig llK niiD ot tbe nlghl 

Let me gt>— tri ine fo — for tbp pqrple dawning 

U msntUag the dsrk dull tomb of lime. 
And then •Lnlcth tbt »;■ of s bliuful msminit. 

Thai bludm tnd burnt in s daihlni ibnie. 

t have doae wilh lin— I bivt done with Hrtow 
I uir to the tpotlev realoi of light, 

Joai.ru FBA>y, 



THE POUTE PHILOSOPHER. 
These are some persons, whose whole lives are made up 
of form and ceremony. They exist only in the dispUy 
of what they term good-breeding; and in the interchange 
of those civilities, their nice observaoco of which would 
put to shame tho nHniroije *OB(e of plan everyday 
civility. 1 have often thought there must be something 
wry deUgbtful in alt this ; but could never effectually 
acquire the tact, nor shake off the unfortunate habit of 
letting my real sentiments peep out at every seutenoe; 
and while 1 should bo busied in so couching my laDgunte, 

I have blundered out some unwelcome truth, which haa 
well-bred party with horror. When asked my 
pn'fcrcnco at table, instead of replying. " which yon 
please," or " really, I have no ehmce," ic, &c., I have 
bluntly made my election, and spoken what I meant. 
with an unvarnished sincerity, which hai eicil«l tbe 
blusbesof the whole company for my incorrigible rostieity. 
Nav. I have been rude enough to refuiea chair, purpowly 
me by a bluing lire, for no other reason 
than because I was ia a state of prrapiratiDD from the 
eiertian* I had used r ' - ■ .- 
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I bftd however suffered bo much from this irgadicioui 
sincerity, and the inconTenienoes it entailed upon me 
were so numerous, that I at length determined to square 
my behaviour by the observances of etiquette, and to 
crucify those foolish sentiments of plain dealing and 
honest truth, which had hitherto been my bane. I 
reasoned with myself most logically on the folly of speak- 
ing what I thought; formed a resolution on all occasions 
to slide in with Uie opinions of others, let them be ever so 
absurd ; to acquiesce in all that was said, though I knew it 
to be false ; and to have no one thought, feeling, or wish, 
that could properly be called my own. I studied Chester- 
field, ransacked every library for essays on politeness, which 
I devoured with avidity ; and in short, philosophised so 
largely and so long, that I at length flattered myself I 
had become the very Polouius of good breeding. 

Mankind, I said to myself, have, in every age, been 
the slaves of ceremony. The saint and the savage, the 
enlightened and the ignorant, alike bow down before it; 
and though it is an idol of our own creating, yet as com- 
mon consent has united to give it importance, it must be 
both just and proper. 

I fell in with some details of Spanish manners, and 
there I found abundant proof for meditation. How 
much I admired that precise, punctilious people ! and 
with what feelings, approaching to veneration, did I view 
the amazine self-possession and fortitude of Philip the 
Second, who suffered himself to be roasted to death, 
rather than violate the rules of etiquette by rising from 
his chair I How delighted I was at the calm and digni- 
fied refusal of the grandee to lessen the fire, because it 
was the office of an attendant ; and how much I admired 
the philosophy with which he beheld his sovereign writh- 
ing in agony, rather than offend the rules of decorum by 
huidling the fire-tongs ! Neither shall I forget the 
impression made upon my mind by the commendable 
obstinacy of the two ladies of Spanish grandees, whose 
carriages happened to meet in a narrow lane, where one 
oould not pass without giving way to the other. Rather 
than yield the point of precedence, they remained in that 
situation till midnight; nor were they released till by 
mutual consent, they backed out simultaneously, and 
thus preserved their mutual dignity. 

But my polite studies were not confined to books. 
I mixed with the best company ; and endeavoured to 
approximate to living examples of good-breeding. I 
admired the philosophical complacency with which they 
smiled a welcome on those, who, the moment before, 
were the subjects of their bitterest sarcasm; and the 
sympathy they expressed for parties present, whose 
reputation they had so unmercifully handled in their 
absence. This, however, was a spedes of politeness, 
which, I regret to say, I could never acquire. But I 
made up for it in other respects. If I met a friend in 
the street, (one of the button-holders, I mean, described 
by Lord Chesterfield,) I patiently listened to his tedious 
harangue, without maidfesting the least impatience, 
though every moment was &tal to my interest; and 
when he had finished, politely bade him good morning, 
with a complacency of countenance as opposite to my 
real feelings, as the shades of night to the " bright lustre 
of the risen day." In short, my respect for all the 
courtesies of life, and even the very minutin of etiquette, 
was so conspicuous, that it obtained for me the title of 
the " Polite Philosopher." I was constantly invited to 
the best company ; and was so altered a being, t^at I 
looked back with horror on those days of boorish rusticity, 
when, to the enquiry of *' Pray, sir, is your tea to your 
liking ? " I had been temerarious enough to reply " No ; " 
and actually help myself to the ingredients which miJce 
the beverage palatable. 

It happened about thu time that I received a card of 
invitation from a friend, who had obtained a similar 
▼ietory over early habits of veriloqnj, wd was sobered 
down from ft free^ jooitiid» pkin-apokoi oompanion* to a 



polite, precise, punctilious pattern of ceremony. Hia 
example contributed not a little to my perseverance { and 
I was indebted to the reputation 1 had acquirei'« for the 
honour of this in\itation, the first since hia marriage, 
although the ceremony hod taken place upwards of five 
years. 

I must dilate a little here to give a description of my 
friend. In our early intimacy, he was, as I have before 
hinted, distinguished for the freedom of his behavioiir. 
With that alliterative talent, for which he was frunous. 
he used to call ceremony the cold confounded curse of 
civilized company; and was as free with a perfect 
stranger as if he had been acquainted with him all hi« 
life. And this sort of conduct did not proceed either 
from inadvertency or a desire to offend ; but firom that 
carelessness of consequences, and determination to apeak 
his mind, which, he contended, were the true criterion! 
of independence. He agreed with Cowper, that 

<* Our polished manners are a mask wt wear ; 
And at the bottom, barb'rous still and rude, 
We are restrain'd, indeed, but not subdued." 

A well-bred man, he would affirm, was no better than 
a hypocrite, who was either too timid or too prudent to 
speak the truth. Polite conversation was always artiii- 
dal ; any thing was said but what was really meant ; thus 
free discussion was checked, and all tlie generous and 
noble feelings of our nature paralysed. 

It will no doubt be a matter of surprise, how such a 
man could have his asperities softened down to the Tery 
degree of smoothness it was the business of his life to 
condemn. — Such however, was the fact ; and the wonder 
will cease when I explain the mystery. It was his good 
or ill-fortune, (I shall not pretend to decide which) to 
marry a woman of some property, but more pride. She 
was of a good faetmily, as they term it ; that is, she boasted 
a genealogy of honourable spendthrifts, who transmitted 
nothing to their descendants but gentle blood and barren 
acres. This honourable family, who would not sully their 
descent by honest industry, were well nigh reduced to 
beggary, when the timely legacy of a rich cousin, about 
fif^ times removed, and whose acquaintance they had 
shunned because he had disgraced his ancient blood by 
commercial pursuits, saved Uiem from penury, and once 
more cemented the union of pride and riches. How my^ 
friend, who could boast no such exalted lineage, pur- 
suaded the lady to accept his hand, I cannot pretend to 
explain, but so it was ; and from that moment, the change, 
which I mentioned in my early notice of him, began 
rapidly to take place. I am at no loss to find a reason 
for this ; the necessity of conforming to the usagea of 
that class of society into which he was so suddenly thrown, 
and the fear of exhibiting that nonchalance on which he 
had formerly prided himself, to lay no stress on the 
influence of his wife (no doubt the most powerful of the 
whole) will satisfactorily account for the change. But I 
have nothing to do with causes; I am only relating 
effects. 

In brief, then, I accepted his invitation, with the 
resolution of letting him see, that Beau Nash Redivims, 
as he was somewhat hyperbolically termed, was no match 
for the Polite Philosopher. He received me at the door 
of the drawing-room with a bow of well-bred decorum, 
which I returned with the most petrifying politeneia. 
No reminiscences of ancient friendship were expressed bj 
our lips ; none of that foolish cordiality, and beartiBeea 
of feeling, we were at one time so ready to evince ; no 
inquiries of " how have you been ? and how do you do ? " 
We had each learned to despise such vulgar sincerity. I 
was at first, I own, tempted to shake Us hand with a 
" Jack, my dear fellow ? and my own was instinctively 
held out for a friendly grasp, but I checked the impulse 
with admirable dexterity) and crushing the rising senti* 
ment of friendship, mat the pitnctiUoua salutations of 
the company (to whom I waa Mparately intvodvoed 
with all the ponp of mmaoaj), with the 
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witfattteg tbnniUtT. Whan I n* nittrd, Mid (he 
ircU-brcd aaiBatj of tha coinpuiy, ticiW bf the 
^■punnce of a (tnngeri wu Hmtnliul uIuIihI, I imtured 
to at»l ■ glinca at my friend, ("liom I hilhvrto icarwljt 
dared lo n^ard ; ■■■'1 I ■"' (truck niih llio duinse 
which the tborC ipaoe of five jtai* hkd effected. The 
jolij ulr of canleH iodependenc*, whlcli el onl tioie 
nuked hia counleiuuice, vim eiclitngiil far the miut 
emmoDious plijiiognomy I had ovsr l»>hnlil. His 
■mile wee lilce n cuiial gleam of (uiuhme oTer a buroo 
beUb, vluch i* luddeolr checked by the inturpiuitian of 
■ fiaanDg cloud ; it only peejied uul at intnrrals, ftud hit 
counlentaoe >o quickly r^niued its primitive formality, 
that it seemed uliamod uf bnving indulged In ntcli ■ pt«' 
bciaii (ecting. 

Hy friend was )o fearful of trefpHsiiag tho bounda of 
clecomm, that he did not due to truit tho ordinary 
Ktpreaaion of lua fdelingi. In lua dread of being U>o 
familiar, hs became precise ; and mistook formality and 
FMsna far politenaat and good-breeding. 

It had been my omal habit, in my gone-by daya of 
Tulgariam, to fill up tliote chilling and truly Engliih 
pause*, which occur in polite cnnrarulion, by some 
geoeral reoiark, that ihoald draw out a aeutenra of some 
kind or other from ona of the party. But I had beoonie 
wiaer; and therBfore tat in the ailPDcc of myiliintai, 
■brondiag my features with tbnl fiinnal no-miianiag 
negativineu of eipreanon, ao conapicuoua in the phy- 
nogDomy of my friend. I was made up of manoayllablei. 
and Hid yes or no to tba tew obierrationi which were 
elicited, in polite acqnieacence with tJio sentimenta of 
Othon, without daring eieu to imagine, much le« cipreii, 
on opmion of my own. 



Ibi 



migbi b. 



CuK'iiD) u (•« la haricf nimc at all 1" 
Everything went on amoothly t and the convaraation 
WBi debghttul. For eumple : — My Mend remarlwd tbat 
il wai a fine day, and this piodncMl five toinaldencc* of 
opinion, vii. ; — Mr. A. obaerred It wa« " Beautiful wea- 
Ibar." — Mrs. B. "Very ohanning weathar."— Miai C. 
" Delightful."— Mr. D. "Very pleaunt weather, indeed." 
—Mr. B. " Fine weatber for the haneat."— The latter 
observation was addressed to nie, and I politely replied, 
" It la iDdacd." — Then enaoed an appalling panic, which 
BO one (Mmed inclined to break. 1 cannot aay that I 
Ml altogMhar at my ease. A tort of tingling aensation 
CAine 0(*r nw. Hyeyea wandered from the oaipet to the 
eoilinf, from the dealing to the fira-placv. and from the 
fira-place, by a sort of redectiie altractiun, to the red 
HOH of a gantlaoian opposiMv till at but they liicon- 
liaMitly Aud on the hMr hca of a young lady, who, 
happeiUng to raise it that moment, her downcut eyes of 
ccnleau hoe accidentally enconnterad mine, and auffuaed 
both our ooonlenances with crimson. This was not to be 
borne ; I therefore endeavoured to nmora our mutual 
ambarraaiDient by Inquiring if >be bad seen the lut new 
tl^edy i Sba had; and about five minatea more were 
COnMBied in realUng to nch olher*> remembrance what 
MCh MoaidaKd worUiy of nwllection -, but as. uufortu- 
nMely, tba ml of the company bad not seen this said 
tragedy, onr onaTenation waa carried on mora aa trials of 
llw patianoa of the baarara, than for the amusement of 
owwl*a» and rathw taodad l« inereas* than loasn 



Aa lb* iat«reb*ng« ef MntiBMnt began to glow, tba 
ebetaa ol sabjaoti became leaa •onpalona ; and my friend, 
vbo, by<Iba-by, enjoyed a roog poat ondar government, 
inlrodaoed politics, assured that the sense of decoram in 
Ua goaata would certainly let a man hirvc liis own way in 
hia own boosa. Petbapa tbii waa the only lubjact which 
eoold brinf ny nawly-aoquind poUtanau to a il 




tadlty agreed to tho 
subjects which oro ordinarily 
vuiiiiHieu. I aDuwa aasent towhat 1 did not nndentaiuJ, 
and was vehement in my support of what 1 did. I was 
" a comfortable hearer:" and where I could not npprove, 
I was at least too polite lu condemn. Bat it so bspponcd. 
that my friend, (with whoso political opinions, by-tho-by, 
my own were completely at variance,) prcsniniog on lb« 
silent acquiescence of his goesta, at flrat cautiooaly 
hinted, aiid then openly eipreasad, his 0[Hnion, on wbai 
he was pleased to term the licentjousnesa of the preaa. 
Ho quoted the opinions of every tynot that ever hved on { 
tha danger of allowing Ihe fTee eipreuion of poblio 
npiiiion. Ho had at bis fingers' and all the arinunents 
which venal miiiiitcrs or their piiraaiica had ever jumbled 
logether, to prove the expediency of eitingoishing te 
freedom of this organ of public opinion; and though h# 
began by deprecating all attempts to quench Ihe gloriwM 
spark of liberty J Ihough hoeulogiEcdlbeart ofpriolingaa 
the day-star of knowledge, the lamp of truth, the diip^ler 
if the mists of ignorance, yet he managed at length to 
nsinuate, aod ultimately to assert, that nothing bat a 
firm and decided censorship, a strict poUtieal inquiaitiosi 
public aentiment. could aave us from anarchy, or 
■e tlie dignity of Ibe throne, and tha jiut and rational 
liberties of tba people. 

During this harangue I sat motionless. I lelt my 
blood rush tumultuously through my veins; the flra it 
indignation mantled in my cheeks. But, like tha ghott 
in Monk Lewis's ballad, " 1 spoke not, I moved not, I 
looked not around ;" I gathered together all tha energiM 
of my mind, all Ibe senlimenta of politeness, to jireveol 
my bursting the bands of decorum. I placed benira mj 
eyes thu rudeiicu of contradicling a man at hia own 
table; the forfeiture of all that reputation for politeness, 
I bad with so much labour acquired ) thoeichange of my 
title of the Polito Philoaopber for that of the Undviliied 
Boor. My lipa quivered ; I wand pale and red by turns , 
1 was conrulsed with feelings, which 1 nnined evMy 
nerve to repreoi. But all would not do. He paroxysm 
waa at its height, and oonld not be controlled. 1 1«- 
Bimbled the madman, of whom it is related, that be eon- 
verted rationally on every subject, till Ihi point waa 
touched upon, which had deprived him of liis senses. 
Like tba glau-man in tbe Arabian Nights, I destroyed 
ill the bright visions of my brain i and 
ptndn of enthusiasm, which must have 
seemeil little else than madness. 

So ! " 1 eiolaimed, when he hod flnubcd, "yon 
lid crush tho freedom of thought. — tha libarly of th* 
press 1 — our vital air, without which we caimol breallM | 
and ' if we have it not, we die !' You would annibilala 
tbe dearest pritil^e of Englishmen; and sacriflca publie 
opinion at the shrine of tyranny. A bosom like youri U 
alone worthy of such a Ihought ; none but the pander of 
a minister, the hireling of a court, the slave of a party, 
would have dared to utter such a aentiment. — Yon vrould 
sell your birl bright for a mess of pottage, yonr couniry'a 
freedom for a aordid ainecure. But beware, lest, while 
plotting yonr couniry'a ruin, you secure your own j and 
be aaiurnl, tbat however you may be aelf-exalteili bow- 
ever tha parasite* of power may Sing before yon tha 
incenaa of adubttion. in tbe minds of honest man you IM 
debasod, despised, aaecrated i" 

1 paused. I looked around. Tha Conntenanee of mina 
host was suffused with Ibe blnihas of stume. and lb* 
orimsou fire of iodignation. " The gnasta sat in sileno* 
and fear;" they ware ibookad at ny vulgar lanarrily. and 
ware fixed to tbcir seats, dumb, spritlcs*, mOtionlaM. 
t rose from my seat ; I offered no apology, t made DO 
bow, I uttered no adieu. Tba woonda I had inflicted on 
tbe tender nerval of etiquette 1 felt were too d«p to ba 
healed by lip-aalva. I mabed out of Ihe room, wiMd taj 
hat, and left the boose, oan _ 
pnnctilto, poUtaoMs^ sad daoonu bam 
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my Boul. And here I am, once more stripped of the 
artifice of politeness, and reduced to the plain blunt being 
which nature made me. — Literary Speculum. 



EARTHQUAKE WAVES. 

The destructive effects of earthquakes upon the dry 
land; the evidence of their power manifest«d in the 
desolation left behind, are familiar to every one, but the 
influence which they exercise over the ocean is less easily 
traced. It is quite clear that the mighty agent, whatever 
be its nature, which gives rise to those convulsions, by 
which whole tracts of country are laid desolate, and entire 
cities are swallowed up; may pass along in its subter- 
ranean course under the bed of the ocean, as well as 
under the peopled plains and mountains which we 
inhabit. The surface of the ocean itself can bear no 
trace of the upheaving, or agitation of its waters, they 
ioon resume their wonted aspect, and give no indication 
of what has taken place. That we know the bed of the 
sea is repeatedly disturbed by earthquakes, is sufficiehtly 
shown in the changes which frequently take place in the 
currents of the ocean, which have caused the destruction 
of many a goodly ship. But it is along its shores that 
permanent traces of the ravages committed by the sea, 
when thus agitated, are to be found. The sudden and 
extensive inroads which have been thus frequently made 
upon coasts where such visitations occur, have not inappro- 
pristely been termed earthquake wav^. Many notices 
of these remarkable phenomena are on record; the earth- 
quake waves which burst over Sicily and Lisbon are well 
known, but in Europe, and the eastern hemisphere, they 
are comparatively rare. It is along the shores of the 
Pacific Oc«in, in Peru and Chili, emphatically the lands 
of earthquakes and natural grandeur, that we are to look 
for the most striking and numerous instances of these 
direful phenomena. The early writers upon South America 
relate many instances of earthquake waves ; and though 
the exaggeration which prevails in their descriptions, may 
cause us to doubt the wonders related ; modern authors, 
aud authentic records make us sufficiently aware of the 
calamitous natuno of these oceanic disruptions. A few 
instances from the older writers of earthquake waves will 
be interesting, and sufficiently show the ravages they 
commit, and the desolation they leave behind. 

Acosta, who wrote a history of the Indies in 1590, has 
a chapter on earthquakes, in which the following passage 
occur : — " On the coast of Chili, I do not remember 
precisely the year, there took place a very terrible earth- 
quake, which overthrew whole mountains, stopping up 
with them the courses of rivers, and turning them 
into lakes, destroying towns, and a vast number of 
people." On the occasion thus referred to, the sea rose 
several leagues out of its bed, and carrying along with it 
in its resistless course several large ships, left them when 
the waters receded high and dry at a distance from their 
native element. 

The town of Avica was destroyed by an earthquake 
wave in the beginning of the seventeenth century. On 
the 26th of November 1605, the sea was much agitated 
by an earthquake, and suddenly rising, hove down the 
greatest part of the town, and drowned many of the 
inhabitants. The ruins of its streets are still visible. 

Lima, the capital of Peru, has suffered more from 
these appalling catastrophes, perhaps, than any city in the 
world, at least of which we have any record. Shocks are 
felt every year, particularly after the periodical mists 
which visit the country have dispersed, and the summer 
sun beats warm upon the surface of the earth. The most 
violent generally take place at intervals of about a half a 
century ; the most disastrous having been those of 1586, 
1630, 1687, 1746, 1806, and 1828. The earthquake of 
1586 extended for 170 leagues along the coast, and is 
thus briefly described by Aoosta :— '* Th« aea Uien was 



upheaved as on the former occasion on the coast of Chilly 
rising after the shock of the earthquake mightily oot of 
its bed, and bursting over the shore nearly two leagues 
inland, overwhelming all that shore, and leaving the trees 
and shrubs as it w^ere swimming in the waters." 

Alloa, in his celebrated voyage to South America, thus 
describes the calamitous earthquake of 1687 : — " One of 
the most dreadful of which we have any account was that 
of the 20th of October, 1687. It began at four in the 
morning with the destruction of several public edifices and 
houses, whereby great numbers of persons perished ; but 
this was but a prelude to what was to follow. Daring 
the second concussion, the sea retired considerably from 
its bounds and returning in mountainous waves, totally 
overwhelmed Callao (the port of Lima) and the n^h- 
bouring parts, together with the miserable inhabitants." 
And the commander of an English ship who was in these 
seas at the time, gives the following striking account of 
this same earthquake : — " When we were in the latitude 
of twelve degrees and a half south, and about 150 leagues 
from the coast, our ship and bark felt a terrible shock 
which put our men into much consternation, so that they 
could hardly tell where they were or what to think, but 
every one began to prepare for death ; and, indeed, the 
shock was so sudden and violent that we took it for 
granted that the ship had struck upon a rock. But when 
the amazement was a little over, we cast the lead and 
sounded, but found no ground, so that, after consultation, 
we concluded that it must certainly be some earthquake. 
The suddenness of the shock made the guns leap in their 
carriages, and several of the men were shaken out of 
their hammocks. Captain Davis, who lay with his head 
over a gun, was thrown out of his cabin. The sea, which 
ordinarily looks green, seemed then of a whitish colour, 
and the water which we took up in our buckets for the 
ship's use, we found to be mixed with sand. This, at 
first, made us think there was some spot of land, but 
when we had sounded it confirmed our opinion of the 
earthquake. Afterwards we heard the news that at that 
very time there was an earthquake at Callao, and the 
sea ebbed so far from the shore that on a sudden there 
was no water to be seen, and that, after it had been away 
some time, it returned in rolling mountains of water, 
which carried the ships in the road of Callao a league up 
the country, overflowing the city of Callao, together with 
the port, and drowned man and beast for fifty leagues 
along the shore." 

A similar catastrophe happened at Santa, a small town 
about three degrees to the north of Callao. The same 
author from whom we have quoted above (Hafes), whose 
style is both graphic and minute, and who visited the 
place after the calamity, says : — " On landing, I went up 
to the town, which was throe miles, or thereabout, from 
the sea. In our way to the town we crossed a small 
hill, and in a valley, between the hill and the town, we 
saw three small ships, of about sixty or one hundred 
tons each, lodged there, and very ruinous. It caused in 
us great admiration, and we were puzzled to think how 
those ships came there ; but proceeding towards the town 
we saw an Indian, whom we called, and he, at first 
motion, came to us. We asked him several questions, 
and amongst the rest, how those ships came there ? 
He told thus : — ' That about nine years before (1678) 
those three ships were lying at anchor in the bay, which 
is an open place, about five or six leagues from point to 
point, and that an earthquake came and carried the water 
out of sight, which staid away twenty-four hours, and 
then came in again, tumbling and rolUng with such vio* 
lence that it carried these ships over tiie town, which 
then stood on the hiU which we came over, and lodged 
them there ; and that it destroyed the country for a con- 
siderable way along the ooast.' This accoimt, when we 
came to the town, was confirmed to us by the priests, and 
many other inhabitants of the town." 

Any one accustomed to the sea — to the rolling of bil* 
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Iowa, tad the bwb which they injpire, mmy have an idcn 
of tbe amgnitudB of Ihe wave whicK could thos rut; 
ahipf of iuch tonnn^ over A hill. Terrible and ftlnvoit 
reaistlesa as the witcs arc upon the ahorrs of oor own 
ses-girt iile, (bef ire but the ripple on onr rivpra and 
panda in compariaon to Ihe gigsntic earthquake vave, 
Tremendoua u this canhi|iuiiiB was. however, which 
could cury ships over > bill, that which befEl Callao and 
Lima in 1746, wai much more (slamitous in its rc- 
t. In Ibii inafoncc, the waters arose, and wHh re- 
sistless fiirj, swept away ercry xesligo of Callao, and 
pouring over the plain beyond, camcil deilraetion to 
every Itiing thing which had not the opportunity lo get 
out of its reach. Lima iIhIF was almost destroyed; 
Callao completely so, as the roUowing eitrsct from the 
account pnbliahod by ardor of the Viceroy will testify : — 
" Vi'l. at least, the remaim of what Lima waa, are 
II eiisting; not ao (ares it with the garriaon, and 
port of Callao, where Ihe ver; objects of the misfortane 
■revauishei) ont of ughti this donbles the concern and 
anguish of the minJ which shudders at the contempla- 
tion of the dreadful calamity. Nut tho least uga of ita 
former figure docs now appear." 

The above extract will convey an idea of these terrible 
convulsions which arc even more dreadfal than an raKh- 
miaLfl itself, however deatrucCive lo lifu and property. 
Though more modem instances might be cited of their 
nvascs, there have been none so direful as those to which 

boost of the same grandeur in nature as exists in tropical 
countries, let us at least be thankful that (o such horrors, 
j sudden death in the midst of peace, the instant eiitinction 
eommunily, wc are also strangers. 



finliccri at ftm WSnxH. 

Knamofi, by Lohofellow ;— John Wiley, 12, Pater- 
noster Row. 
A HEW work, by Longfellow, is cprlain of a warm 
volcome fram a noneroii) cla«s of readers on this side of 
I the Atlantic — where men have learned to look upon him ai 
r of no ordinary magnilude in the literary bemiaphere 
I of Ihe New World. There i( in bis pnise.works a po- 
ic poetic colouring, which, not uufrequently, aup- 
plying the place of stirring incident, throws an inei- 
I preaaible charm over tliecommoneal details. "Kavanagh" 
a lalo of New Kngland home life ; and the ichoal- 
utor, Ihe ex-minister, and his successor; tbe school- 
I fUjf^l'''''^ ""^ '^ humble servant arc each pictures of 
■ 1l|||lA*tcbed with a masterly luind ; but, while pre- 
'~~lt{ (hem to us in the flesh and blood, real man and 
m, the development of their spiritual life is no lees 
I gmphically depicted. In Longfellow we lind a combi- 
on of powers, which in the literature of onr country 
9 stood nngolariy apart. Scott and Quiwer, the 
] matter writen of the age, are instances of what we mean ; 
one pmdudog his efTocts by action, the other by 
thought. Wc do not mean to say that either of these 
great muti?rs, altogether, raebcm tulk mean% but as 
1. L. justly obsmea (leaving it to the reader lo sub- 
I itltut* Dulwcr for Goolhe), "Scott is not given to subtle 
aualyais, and we never come in hi* writings upon those 
irks, which te«m like a window suddenly thrown 
I Open, that we had never seen unclosed before, but he is 
gnat master of the outward and the a^-tual. AU 
I SeoK's qualitie* were D|<po«d to the metaphysical; he 
■nd hi* eotttopomty, Gaethe, were the antipodea of each 



other. The German looked within, the Scotcbman 
looked without ; to one was assigned the provinoe of 
thought, lo the other that of action." It Is the unio 
these powers in Liugfellow, the just balance of BCtion 
and thought, which leaves an impreasion of campMenta 
on the minds of bis readers, so that let his subject be what 
it may, one feels it to be treated in the ablest manner. 
To tbe mere lover of a Btory, ■' Karanagh " has much to 
olTer, but to the lover of chanctcristic development, it 
will bo found a harvest well worth the reaping. Mr. 
CborcUill, tlic schoolmaster, and one of the heroes of the 
book, is thus concisely, hut powerfully described. 

" Nature had made Mr. Cbnrchil! a poet, but destiny 
made him a schoolmaster. This produced a discord be- 
tween his outward and his inward existence. 1" 
presented itself to him like the Sphinx, with its perpetual 
riddle of the real and tbe ideal. To the tolation of this 
dark problem he devoted his days and his nights. He i 
forced (o teach grammar when be wonid fain have nriti 
poems; and from day today, and from year to year, th« 
trivial things of Ufe postponed the great designs which 
he fell capable of accompli»bing, but never had tho t 
solulecourage to begin. Thus he dallied with his thoogbta 
and with all things, and wasted his strength on trifles ; like 
tbe laiy sea, that jilays with Ihe pebbles on ita beach, ' 
under the inipitalion of tbe wind might lift great naviei 
on its outstretched palms, and toss them into tbe air 
playthings." 

Through life be is haunted with literary ambition, i 
to wrile romance aeems to him the r"mmum boann uf 
rarlbly eiialence. Tbe Bist aiOHsl of tliis upiraLioi 
thus made to bis wife : — 

When tea was over, Mr. Churchill walke.1 to and fro 



study, , 






Andu 



gaied with secret rapture at tbe books which Uned the 
walls, and thonght how many bleeding hearts and 
aching heads had (bund consoUtion for them! 
imparted it to others by writing those pages. The books 
Miemed to him almost as living bwngs. »o instinct were 
tbey with human thoughts and sympnthies. It waa as if 
Ihe authors themselves were gazing at him from tbe 
walls, with connlenaneee neither sorrowful n 
full of calm indifference to fale, like those of the poeU 
who appeared to Uanle in his vision, walking logetber 
on the dolorous shore. And then he dreamed of faow, 
and thought that perhaps hereafter ho might be, 1b some 
degree, and to some one, what these men wero to him j 
and, in the enthusiasm of the moment, he eichumed 
aloud, ' Would you have ma b* like thesa, dew 
Mary.>' 

" ' Like these what T asked hia wife, not compre- 
hending bim. 

" ' Uke these great and good men, — like these scholar* 
and poets : the authors of all these books I' 

" She pressed hia hand and said, in a soft, but ( 
tone, ' Oh yea t like them ; ay, perhaps bettor '. ' 

■■■Then I will wrile a romance!' 

"'Write it!' said hia wife, hke the angel. For slw 
bflieved that then he would becon 
and that all tlie vexed and busy world would stand still 
to hear him blow hi* little trumpet, whose snund waa lo 
rrnd the Adamantino i^alls of time, and reach tbe ears of 
a lar-off and startled posterity." 

Years pass on and the romance is still unwritten. 

'■ One evening, a* ha was siting down to begin for at 
least the bondredth lime the great romance,— subject of 

iipon but never begun, — a loud knock at the slrect-door, 
which Blood wide open, announced a viiitur. Unluckily, 
the Mudy-door waa likewise open ; and, conseqaenlly. 
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being in full view, he found it imposaible to refuse him- 
self ; nor, in fact, would he have done so, had all the 
doors been shut and bolted, — the art of refusing one's- 
self being at that time but imperfectly understood in 
Fairmeadow. Accordingly, the visitor was shown in. 

" He announced himself as Mr. Hathaway. Passing 
through the village, he could not deny himself the 
pleasure of calling on Mr. Churchill, whom ho knew by 
his writings in the periodicals, though not personally. 
He wished, moreover, to secure the co-operation of one 
already so favourably known to the literary world, in a 
new magazine he was about to establish, in order to 
raise the character of American literature, which, in his 
opinion, the existing reviews and magazines had entirely 
failed to accomplish. A daily increasing want of some- 
thing better was felt by the public ; and the time had 
come for the establishment of such a periodical as he 
proposed. After explaining in rather a florid and 
exuoerant manner his plan and prospects, he entered 
more at large into the subject of American literature, 
which it was his design to foster and patronixe. 

<"I think, Mr. Churchill,' said he, 'that we want a 
national literature commensurate with our mountains 
and rivers — commensurate with Niagara, and the 
Alleghanies, and the great lakes ! ' 

"'Oh I' 

" * We want a national epic that shall correspond to the 
sixe of the country ; that shall be to all other epics what 
Banvard's Panorama of the Mississippi is to all other 
paintings, — the largest in the world * ' 

"'Ahl' 

"'We want a national drama in which scope ttiough 
shall be given to our gigantic ideas, and to the unparalleled 
activity and progress of our people ! ' 

"'Of course l» 

'" In a word, we want a national literature altogether 
shaggy and unshorn, that shall shake the earth, like a 
herd of buffaloes thundering over the prairies I ' 

"'Precisely,' interrupted Mr. Churchill ; ' but excuse 
me I are you not confounding things tiiat have no 
analogy ? Great has a very different meaning when 
applied to a river, and when appli«»d to a literature. 
Ltfge and shallow may perhaps be applied to both. 
Literature is rather an image of the spiritual world than 
of the physical, is it not ? of the internal rather than the 
external. Mountains, lakes, and rivers are, after all, 
only its scenery and decorations, not its substance and 
essence. A man will not necessarily be a great poet 
because be lives near a great mountain. Nor, being a 
poet, will he necessarily write better poems than another 
because he lives near Niagara.' 

" ' But, Mr. Churchill, you do not certainly mean to 
deny the influence of scenery on the mind ? ' 

'"No. only to deny that it can create genius. At 
least, it can only develope it. Switxerland has produced 
no extraordinary poet; nor, as far as I know, have the 
Andes, or the Himalaya mountains, or the Mountains of 
the Moon in Africa.' 

'"But, at all events,' urged Mr. Hathaway, 'let us 
have our literature national. If it is not national, it is 
nothing.' 

'"On the contrary, it may be a great deal. Nationality 
is a good thing to a certain extent, but universality is 
better. All that is best in the great poets of all countries, 
is not what is national in them, out what is universal. 
Their roots are in their native soil ; but their branches 
wave in the unpatriotic air, that speaks the same 
language unto all men, and their leaves shine with the 
illimitable light that pervades all lands. Let us throw all 
the windows open ; let us admit the light and air on all 
sides ; that we may look towards the four comers of the 
heavens, and not always in the same direction.' 

"'But you admit nationality to be a good thing ?' 

"'Yes.ifnot'texiedtoofiw; stiU. I ooofdM. it nthw I 
limits Qiis^i viewi of trath. I mdm whi* is MtenL ! 



Mere nationality is often ridiculous. Bvery one snulat 
when he hears the Icelandic proverb; 'Iceland is the 
bedt land the sun shines upon.' Let us be natural, and 
we shall be national enough. Besides* our literature eaa 
be strictly national only so fsr as our character and modes 
of thought differ from those of other nations. Now, as 
we are very like the English — are, in fitct, English under 
a different sky, I do not see how our literature can be 
very different from theirs. Westward from hand to haii4 
we pass the lighted torch, but it was lighted at the 
old domestic fireside of England. 

'"Then you think our literature is never to be any 
thing but an imitation of the English ?' * 

" ' Not at all. It is not an imitation, but, as some one 
has said, a continuation.' 

" ' It seems to me that you take a very narrow view of 
the (subject.' 

" ' On the contrary, a very broad one. No literature ia 
complete, until the language in which it is written is 
dead. W^e may well be proud of our task* and of oar 
position. Let us see if we can build in any way worthy 
of our forefathers.' 

" ' But I insist upon originality.' 

" ' Yes ; but without spasms and convulsions. Authors 
must not, like Chinese soldiers, expect to win vioUniea 
by turning somersets in the air.' 

" ' Well, really, the prospect from your point of vieir 
is not very brilliant. Pray what do you think of our 
national literature ?' 

'"Simply, that a national literature is not the growth 
of a day. Centuries must contribute their dew and sun- 
shine to it. Our own is growing slowly, but surely. 
striking its roots downwards* and its branches i^>warda, as 
b natural ; and I do not wish for the sake of what some 
people call originality, to invert it, and try to make it 
grow with its roots in the air. And as for having it so 
savage and wild as you want it, I have only to say, that 
all literature, as well as all art, is the result of culture 
and intellectual refinement.' 

" ' Ah ! we do not want art and refinement ; we want 
genius, untutored, wild, original, free 1 ' 

"'But, if this genius is to find any expression, it 
must employ art; for art is the external exprmsion of our 
thoughts. Many have genius, but wanting art» are for 
ever dumb. The two must go together to form the great 
poet, painter, or sculptor.' 

" * In that sense, very well.* 

'" I was about to say also, that I thought our literature 
would finally not be wanting in a kind of universality. 
As the blood of all nations is mingling with our own, so 
will their thoughts and feelings finally mingle in our 
literature. We shall draw frx)m the Germans, tenderness ; 
from, the Spanish, passion; from the French, vivacity; to 
mingle more and more with our English solid sense. 
And this will give us universality, so much to be desired.' 

" ' If this is yoor way of thinking/ interrupted the 
visitor, ' you will like the work I am now engaged upon.' 

"'What is it?; 

'"A great national drama, the scene of which is laid in 
New Mexico. It is entitled Don Serafin, or the Marquis 
of the Seven Churches. Tho principal characters are 
Don Serafin, an old Spanish Hidalgo; his daughter, 
Deseada; and Fra Sorapion, the Curate. The play 
opens with Fra Serapion at breakfast ; on tho table a 
game cock, tied by the leg, sharing bis master's meal. 
Then follows a scene at the cock-pit, where the Marquis 
stakra the remnant of his fortune — ^his herds and hacienda 
on a favourite cock, and loses.' 

"'But what do you know about eock-fighting >* 
demanded, rather than asked, the astonished and half- 
laughing schoolmaster. 

"'I am not very well informed on that subject, and I 
was going to ask you if you could not recommend some 
work.* 

'The only work I am ao^eafaited with,' replied Mr. 
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Churchill, ' is the RcTerend Mr, Pcgge't Gasaj od Cock- 
fighting unong the Andenti ; and i hardlj see how you 
could iiiply thM to the Mexicana.' 

" ■ Why, they are > kind of ancients, you knov. I 

eertiiinly irill hnnt up the eiaay yon montion, uid see 

wlist I nn do nith it.' 

I " 'And &1I I know abont the mittcr itself,' vontinuEd 

Mr. ChurehiU, ■ is, th»t Msrk AnWny wm a patron of 

the pit. and that his cock) ware otwayi b«ten by 

I Ceiu^b; and that irhen Themistoclo, the Athenian 

genenl, <ras nutrebing a^nst the Persiann, he halted 

: hit artny to aee ■ eock-flght, and made ■ speech to his 

I Boldiery, to the effect that those animalB fought not hr 

' the (ode of their country, nor for the monumenta of 

' Iheir ancestors, nor Ibr glory, Dor for tnedom, nor for 

I their chndren, bat only for the take of Tictory. On bis 

rrtnm to Athens he established cock-fighta in that capital. 

But how this ij to help you in Mexico, I do not tee, 

unless you introduce Banla Anna, and compare him lo 

I Ctssar and Themistodcs.' 

) "'That isil;l will do sol It will gire hiabiric int«re<tt 
I to the play. I thank you for the Haggestlon.' 
' ""TTie subject is certainly very original ; but it does not 
etrilca DU IS particularly national.' 

' ' FrosptctiTe, you see ', ' said Mr. Hathaway, with a 
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1 the luturn — among posterity, 

" ' Yoa baie seized tha idea. Bendai, I obviate your 
filqection by introducing an American drcui company 
'com the Doited Slates, whioh enables tnn to bring horsei 
'in tha stage, and produce great soenio effect.' 

"'That is a bold design. The critics will be out upon 
yiia without (oil.' 

" 'Nerer fear that. I know the critics, root and branch, 
out and out — haie inmmered Ihein and wintered them — 
in fact, am one of them myself. Very good fellows are 
the critics ; are they not ? ' 

"•Oh. yee; only they have juchaploasant way of talk- 
inn: down upon anlhort.' 

" ' If they did not talk down upon them, ihej would 
tbnw DO superiority ; and, of coarse, that would neier do.' 

" * Nor is it to be wondered at, that authors aio some- 
timet a little irritable. I olten recal the poet In the 
Spanish fable, whose man utcripls were decoured by mice. 
Mil at length he put sooie comstve sublimate into his ink, 
and waa nemr troubled again,' 

"•Why don't yoa try it yourwlf ■■ said Mr. Hathaway, 
rather ihuply. 

" ' Oh,' answered Mr. Churchill, with a smil* of 
humility, ' I »ai my writings ira too inngnifteaal. They 
may gnaw and welcome, f do not like to have poison 
about, eren (Or such pnrpotea.' 

'■ ' By the way, Mr. ChurchiU," said the tisitar, adroitly 
chBiipng the subject i ' do you know Honcywitll?' 

" 'No, I do not; who is he ?' 

" ' Honeywell, the poet, I mean-' 

" ' No, I never cren beard at him. There ate to many 

"'That u very ttrange, indcrd ! Why, I coniider 
Hoiufwell one of the finest wrilen in the eoDntry ; quilv 
in the ftont nok nf Amerioan atrthora. Ha Is a real 
poet, and no mistake. Nature made him irilb l>i< 
al(«vea rolM sp I ' 

'■ ■ What haa ho pabliabed >' 

" ' He haa not pahliihed anything yet, etrmyt i 

newsgiapen ; but Ibta autumn he ia going lo bring 

tolumu of pvemi. 1 canldnot help haling my joke with 
him about it. I (old him he had batter print it on car- 
trid^naper/ 

"'Why to?" 

" * Wbj, (o make it go aft batter ; don't yau nnder- 

ttud;> 

'• ' m. jM, Mv that yon eiplaln It. Very good.' 



" ' Honeywell is going to write for the uiaguitnu. He 

lofnmish a poem for eiery number i and as he suc- 
ceeds equoUy well in the phiintivB and didactic style of 
Wordsworth, and the more vebement and impaasioued 
itylo of Byron, I Ihink we shall do very well.' 

" 'And what do you mean to call the new magaiine ?' 
mqoired Mr. Churchill. 

■' ■ We think of calling it * The Niagara.' 

" ' Why, that is the nama of our Bre-engina 1 Why not 
call it ' The Extinguisher ?' 

- 'Tliat it also a good name: but I prefer 'The 
jkra,' as more national. And 1 hope, Mr. Churcfaill, 
you will let us count upon you. We should like to hftva 
an artirlo from your pen for every number.' 

" 'Do you mean to pay your contributors.*' 

" ' Not the first year, I am sorry to say. But affiv 
that, if the work succeeds, we shall pay handsomely; and, 
of course, it will succeed, for we mean it shall, and we 
never say fail. There is no such word in our dictionary. 
Before the year is oal, we mean to print fifty tboosand 
copies; and fifty thousand copies will give ns, at lesa^ 
one bondred and fifty tboosand readers; and, with such 
an audience, any author might be satisfied 1 ' 

" He hod touclicd at length the right strings in Mr. 
Churchill's bosom ; and they ribrated to the touch with 
pleasant haroionies. Literary vanity 1 literary ambition I 
the editor perceived it j and so ounniogly did he pUj 
upon the«e chordii, that, before he departed, Mr. Chnr> 
chill had promised to writa for him ■ aeries of papers on 
' Obscure Martyrs.' — a kind of tragic history of the nn- 
recordcd and life-long anITcrlngs of women, wbidi hither- 
to had found no historian, save now and then a novelist- 

'■ Notwithstanding the certainty of sncoess, notwith- 
standing the fifty thousand subscribers and the one 
hundred and fifty thousand readen, — tbemaguine never 
went into operation. Still the dream was enougli to 
occupy Mr. Chiurhill's thoughts, and to withdraw them 
entirely from the Romance for many weeks t^^thi^r." 

Have we no girototypei of Mr. Hathaway, nye, and of 
Mr. CbnrcbiU, too, on this side the water.' 

The reader must not imagine firom this quotation that 
there ii in " Kavaoagh " any absence of that greatest of 
all charms in a work of fiction,— love, it contains many 
sweet histories of happy and unhappy afTeclioa; of man'a 
Ikithleisness and woman's constancy ; and now, if thia 
be not enough to plcikse all readers we give up in deapaif t 
Who shall define the age, when love, almighty krrei 
ceasei to enchant ' 



Scandal. — A great proportion of human niffarin|a 
arises ftom the misreprcMntatiDns of others. Many of 
the most painful momonts of our live* might have been 
spared, had We cea»d to have judged, and others (o con- 
deuin. The blast of calumny has loo often withered the 
lutett flower; and the smooth slream of domeatie 
felicity Km been too often raffltd by unhallowed intet- 
WrtncB. Hail the time wa^tfd in idle curiosity upon the 
aflairs of olhvr^, been devoted to personal mvestigation, 
ne should lutio fouud but one dulini]iieu[, namely, Sblf; 
and ahould have bwu too much absorlied in the recol- 
leiitiun of uut uBU liTe|auritlea, to hate fitund time tin 
idlu i<t>rruUliuD (it inMiupoialc aniuadstraon. Too 
eauM a dvaire to be wadu acquainted with tha coucenii 
of tlKMe around us, ii a pnvailiug evil ; aud aome di>> 
imaitions are made continually unhappy, bwause a veil of 
obscurity hauga over certun circnnHtancei which their 
- - ,ut remove. Our stores el 



rdl beooma rather burdeosame than i 
Ibr we (hall b« coolinually Nuplayed either in avoiding 
GircuautanoM whieb are painftd to our ret;olleoCiOBB or 
in fainini intormation wUch wiU eipoM ua to aoBtaMpt. 
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3af)s;mtJEt for $oun0 XlralrcrjEt. 

THE BLIND BOY'S BEEN AT PLAY, MOTHER. 

Thk Blind Boy's been at plaj, mother, 

And merry games we had ; 
We led him on our way, mother, 

And erery siep was glad. 
But when we found a starry flower, 

And praised its varied hue, 
A tear came trembling down his check. 

Just like a drop of dew. 

^ We took him to the mill, mother, 

Wliere falling waters made 
A rainbow o'er the rill, mother. 

As golden sun-rays played ; 
But whta we shouted at the scene. 

And hailed the clear blue sky, 
He stood quite still upon the bank. 

And breathed a long, long, sigh. 

We asked him why he wept, mother, 

Whene'er we found the spots 
Where periwinkle crept, mother, 

0*er wild Forget-me-nots : 
" Ah, me ! " he said, while tears ran down 

As fast as summer showers, 
** It u because I cannot see 

The sunshine and the flowers." 

Oh, that poor sightless boy, mother, 

Has taught me I am blest, 
For I can look with joy, mother, 

On all I love the best. 
And when I see the dancing stream. 

And daisies red and white, 

1*11 kneel upon the meadow sod. 

And thank my Ood for sight. 

Eliza Cook. 
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IICSIDB AND 0UT81DB. 

Is general, the consciousness of internal power leads 
rather to a disregard of, than a studied attention to 
external appearance. The wear and tear of the mind 
does not improve the sleekness of tho skin, or the 
elasticity of the muscles. The burthen of thought weighs 
down the body like a porter's burthen. A man cannot 
stand BO upright or move so briskly under it as if he had 
nothing to carry in his head or on his shoulders. The 
rose on the check, and the canker at the heart, do not 
flourish at the same time, and ha who has much to 
think of, must take many things to heart ; for thought 
and feeling are one. He has a world of cares on his 
hands, which nobody knows anything of but himself. 
This is not one of the least miseries of a studious life. 
The common herd do not by any means give him full 
credit for his gratuitous sympathy with their concerns, 
but are struck with his lack-lustre eye and wasted 
appearance. They cannot translate the expression of his 
countenance out of the vulgate ; they mistake the knit- 
ting of his brows for the frown of displeasure, the pale- 
ness of study for the languor of sickness ; tho furrows of 
thought for the regular approaches of old age. They 
read his looks — but not his books ; have no clue to pene- 
trate the last recesses of tho mind, and attribute the 
height of abstraction to more than an ordinary share of 
stupidity. The majority go by personal appearances, not 
by prooft of inteUectaal power; and they are (foite 
right in this, for they are better jodgei of th» one than 
of the other. 



ViRTUK, like a dowerless beauty, haa more admixers 
than followers. 

As discretion is said to be the better part of valour, 
so merit never appears to greater advantage than when 
accompanied by modesty ; as the lamp throws around a 
mellower and more agreeable tint, the rays of which 
are intercepted by a transparent shade. 

Superstition is but the fear of belief — ^religion is the 
confidence. 

To be independent of external circumstances is the 
firEt step towaids the enjoyment of life. 

Nothing seepis misplaced which the heart dictates. 

The kindness of distant friends is like the polar sun, 
too far removed to warm us. 

If rich and poor could but change places for a while, 
they would understand each other better ever after- 
wards, and make more allowances for their respective 
failings. 

Every incident of our lives contributes to form our 
temper, and character, and our understanding ; and the 
mass thus formed, modifies every one of our actions. All 
in man is association and habit. 

A WISE man will see inconveniences before he makes 
his bargain, and an honest man will stand to his bargain 
whatever may be its inconveniences. 

The friendship of a great name, indicates the greatness 
of the character who appeals to it. 

Those who make the world laugh— often themselves 
laugh least. 

Persons of all ages and conditions, are fond of pre- 
serving reputation, and there cannot be a more effectual 
method of reclaiming those who have not publicly 
diverged from the paths of rectitude, and are not abso- 
lutely sunk in the abyss of infamy, than to give them an 
ostensible credit for all the good qualities which they are 
still ambitious to be thought to possess. 

It is hard to personate and act a part long ; for, where 
truth is not at the bottom, nature will always be endea- 
vouring to return, and will peep out and betray herself 
one time or other. 

Time is a stream in which there is no mooring the 
barks of life because there is no casting anchor in it. 

Few people look on any object as it really is; but 
regard it through some fitntastic prism presented by 
their own prejudices, which invest it with a false colour. 

Angbr in dispute is like an unquiet horse in a dusty 
way — it raises such a cloud in the eye of the under- 
standing, that it obscures its vision, and impedes its 
operations. 

The smiles of youth form channels for the tears of age. 

Confidences aro mora frequently reposed in persons 
through a want of discretion than from excess of friend- 
ship, and are oftener betrayed through incontincucy of 
speech than from motives of treachery. 

There is nothing more universally commended than 
a fine day ; the reason is, that people can commend it 
without envy. 

Youth resembles a Claude Lorraine glass, which 
imparts to all objects its own beautiful tints; but age is 
like a magnifying lens, which leaves no defect unseen. 

It is time only that is influenced by no name, and will 
never, like contemporaries, mistake the true work of 
genius. 
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>nd thdr own eflbrti Tor their auilcnance aad adouicc- 
■sent in the world, thej ire yet liable to oTeriook and 
oeglcct some of ths beat pnclicil m«thodt or improving 
their porition, and accuriiig theqr sodat well-being. We 
not yet Hufficiently educated to bo temperate, prOTi- 
dent, and foreseeing. Wc Htg fur the prcjcnt, and are 
loo regardlesi of the coroins time. Mon who are hm- 
li and patents, gcticnillf think Ibej do their daty il 
Ibcy pratide for Ihe hour that ii, oeglectfiil or the hour 
i> to come. Though industrioaa, we are improri- 
deut; Ibough monef-makiag. we are spendthrift. We 
int exerciM forethought enough ; and we ue defective 
in the virtue of prudent economy. This, we think, is 
prated bjrtlie neglect still toopreraleat among all classes, 
of the practice of Life Asiunuice. 

~'e often hear of men who, olhcrwise, bavc been dili- 
gent and useful mcmbcri of society, dying, and-Ieaiiog 
heir wivea and familici in absolute poverty. They lived 
a respectable style, paid high rents for their houses, 
Iroaed well, kept up good visiting BCqnuintsnce, were 
ecn at most plncos of amosement, and brought up thdr 
ehildrea with certain ideas of social position and respect- 
ability; bat death hits slriclEcn them down, and now 
what is the litDStioQ of their famitiet > Has the fnlher 
provided for their future ? From twenty to twenty-five 
pounds a year, paid into a Life .iisurance Sodety, would 
have secured thdr vridowB and children against want. Have 
they performed this duty ? No — they have done nothing 
of the kind ; it tnms onl that the family has been living 
their means, if not beyond them, and Ihe issue is, 
they are thrown suddeidy bankrujit on the wotld. 
r, WD cstl this conduL-t not only thoughtless and 
improvident, but he&rtlesi anil cruel in the lail degree. 
~ bring a famity inUt the world, educsle them into 
\ed tastes, and accustom them to comforts, the loss 
of which 13 misery, and then to lenvo thst family to the 
workhouse, the prison, or Che street — to thealmsof rela> 
tivM, or Ihe charity of the public, — is nothing short of a 
mme done a^nsl lodety as wdl as against the tmtor- 
tnnatv ioditidnals wbo are the immediate tuOerers. 
It will be admitted, that the number of men who can 



tny by a sufficient store of capital for the benefit of 
their families, in event of thdr death, is, in these timi 
of intense competition and low profits, comparatively 
small. Perhaps Ilie claims of an increasing family absorb 
nenrly all their gains, and they find the sum which li 
ciui put Bwsy in the hank is so small that it is not put 
awny at nil, and they become reckless of ever attaining 
so apparently hopeless an object as that of an accutii 
tion of savings, for the heiieflt of thdr families at death. 
Bat the beautiful opcdient oTLireAaiurance here presents 
itself, and at once solves the difficulty. By this arrange- 
manl, BO strikingly illustrative of Ihe beneficent power 
of co-operation, a man Ib enabled at once to provide a 
comfortabhi provision for his family in event of his 
decease, by depositing with a Life Assurance Company ■ 
small periodical contribution, monthly, qoarierly, or 
annually — the condition being the payment of a round 
■um, the omount of ths assunuice policy, to his bmily 
at his death. And yet, notwithstanding Ihe obvioai 
advantagea of this syetem of life Assurance, not i 
than one in twenty of ths persons belonging to those 
classes to whom this practice is especially applicable, have 
yet availed themselves of its beneliti. To what are we 
to attribute thii ni^lect, if not to improvidence, wsnl of 
prudent forethought, and even culpable disregard of the 
claitDSof others opon us ! 

There are various ways of illustrating the advantages 
of Life Assurance. But we shall suppose > case — that of 
a young msn, newly married, aud just commenced 
business. By-and-by s family springs npi his g 
arc not grcal. and he finds he has difficulty in saving 
money. Ills capital ii small, his eipense* ai« i 
ddcrable, and his family increanng. Ho thinks that if 
life could be secured to him, he might sacceed in >lo 
up a competency fiw them ; but life is uncertain, ani 
feds that he tusy be cut off In the midst of bis struggles. 
Uu is harassed by the Ihoughl of the destitution of those 
whom he lovea as his own life; and this thought, R 
slantly pressing upon him, roba him of present enjny- 
meiil. He belhlnlcs himself of dfectinga Life Assurai 
he feels that, by denying himself some litlk- lull 
which he csn do well enough without, he can set ■ 
five or ten shillings a week, and invest it in a gnml office. 
if be it thirty, ten shillings a week, or tweniy-five 
pounds a year, will secore the payment of a suu 
;CI,[HKI to his tamily, in event of his decease. He deter- 
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mines to carry his project into eflfect. He is at once 
stimulated to the exercise of increased indostrj and 
eflforts ; he feels more of a man as he carries his resolu- 
tion into force ; he is instigated by the meritorious sense 
of duty, and grows better and stronger with the occasion. 
He insures ; and, at once, his mind is set at rest, con- 
science approving of the act. From the day on which 
his tirst instalment is paid, his family is rescued from 
waiit, although he died the very next day ; he has secured 
them agauist poverty, and all its sorrows and privations^ 
for, say what we may of the salutary schoolings of poverty, 
it is a condition from which all wise and prudent men 
will, as far as lies in their power, endeavour to rescue 
those whom they have made dependent on them for sub- 
sistence and comfort. 

Now, Ih the case we have supposed, had the young 
man yearly deposited in a bank, at 3^ per cent, interest, 
the contributions which he thus made to the Aiisurance 
Society, it would have taken some five-and-twenty years 
before it could have amounted to the thousand pounds, 
the amount of his Policy, payable to his family at 
death. Even supposing he had lived these five-and- 
twenty years, it will be obvious how much he has saved 
in mental satisfaction and quiet, not to mention what he 
has gained in the stimulus which this effort to provide 
satisfactorily for his family has imparted to his character. 
He may have succeeded in business* in the mean time, 
and gone on accumulating in other ways ; but here has 
been a fund secured — a certain provision, which might be 
relied on in the event of his labours being cut short by 
death. And, even although he should live beyond the pe- 
riod required to enable him to contribute the full amount* 
of his policy, there is the provision made in the Mutual 
Assurance offices, by which he shares in the accumulating 
profits of the Society of which he is a member, cither in 
the shape of a diminished ftnmf>l payment, or an increase 
in the sum assured by way of bonus. By the accumula- 
tion of such bonuses, the amount insured may, in the 
course of an average long life, be nearly doubled, without 
any increase in the original premium. 

Life Assurance may shortly be described as a Joint- 
Stock plan of securing widows and children against 
destitution. It may be regarded in the light of a con- 
tract among those assuring their lives together, by which 
the inequidities of life are compensated, so that those 
who do not live to an average age, or rather their ftunilies, 
shall be sharers in the good fortune of those who live 
longer. Its leading feature and object is, to provide a 
reliable fund for widows and children, in event of the 
death of the husband, the father, the bread-winner, by 
which they may be saved from penury and destitution. 
It affords the means of at once forming a fiind, by those 
who have no other means of storing up accumulations of 
property. The reasons which induce a man to insure his 
house and stock of goods against the accident of fire, 
ought to be still more Imperative in inducing him to insure 
his life against the accident of disease and the con- 
tingency of sudden death. What is worldly prudence in 
the one case, is something more in the other ; it has 
superadded the duty of providing for the future mainte- 
nance of a possibly widowed wife, and orphaned children ; 
and no man can justly stand excused who neglects so 
great and binding an obligation. Is it an obligation on the 
part of a husband and father to provide daily bread for 
his wife and children during his life ? Then it is equally 
an obligation on his part to provide means for their ade- 
quate support in event of his death. The duty is so 
obvious, the means of performing it are so simple, and 
now so placed within the reach of nearly all men, — ^the 
arrangement is so eminently practical, rational, benevolent 
and just, — it is, moreover, so calculated to increase a re- 
flective and prudent man's sense of self-respect, and to 
encourage him in the performance of all proper social 
duties, — ^that we cannot ooncdTe of ai»j poieible objec- 



tion that can be urged againt^t it, and it is only to be re- 
gretted that the practice is not far more general and 
accustomed than it is amongst all classes of the com- 
munity. 

Some will bo ready to say, — "We can't afford it." 
This objection may be put forward by one who expends 
at the rate of i;200, ;£300, or £40U a year, and even 
more. Is it not clear enough that all of these men 
might live undet tlieir incomes if they early fortued the 
resolution to do so, and determined to comniencc lifu by 
setting apart every year a bmull portion of their earnings 
in a Life Assurance Society? Everybody knows that 
there are far more persons who have incomes under 
than above the amounts we have named, and who yet 
manage to bring up their famihcs comfortably and res- 
pectably. There are very few persons, even of the most 
limited means, who cannot afford to lay aside one shilling 
a week, or say £2 28. 7d. yearly, commencing at 25, to 
provide £100 at death. The sacrifice of some temporary 
gratification, perhaps very easy to forego, would secure 
such a sum, and save much sorrow and privation to the 
helpless. And there are very many individuals who 
might lay by a larger sum, weekly, to secure a corres- 
ponding greater benefit. About eight shilhngs a week, 
or equivalent to a sum of £21 a year, invested in a 
Life Assurance at 25, would secure no less a sam than 
£1,000 at death; and there are many professional 
men, tradesmen of the middle classes, and even of the 
higher order of mechanics, who might, by some degree 
of self-denial, effect this amount of saving, and secure 
for their families the ultimate benefits it is calculated to 
confer. 

The practice of Life Assurance peculiarly commendi 
itself to the notice of the working classes generally. They 
are so circumstanced as not to be able to accumulate 
savings, except by small contributions. From their 
weekly or monthly wages, a large proportion of tbem 
might, by economy and self-denial, efiect such an amount 
of insurance as would secure their wives and families 
against want in event of their dec^ise. Forecast and 
prudence require such exercise of economy and self-denial, 
even on the part of the poorest. Such forecast and pru- 
dence tend to elevate a man, and raise him above tha 
animal : they extend his thoughts beyond the mere grati- 
fication of the wants of the day, and raise him in the 
scale of social being. It is a mistake to suppose that 
life assurance is the luxury of the rich ; it is far more the 
necessity of the working man. Let us see how he may 
aecomplish it. 

A glass of beer a day is equivalent to Jt2 58. a year, 
or sufficient to insure a man's life, commencing at twenty, 
for ;^ 130 at death. Two ounces of tobacco a week are 
equal to an expenditure of £l 10s. a year, or sufficient 
to insure a man's life, commencing at the same age, for 
£95. How many working men are there who, to the 
great benefit of their physical health, might give up these 
indulgences, and secure the great benefits we have indi- 
cated for their families ? Is it not worthy of a great 
effort on their part, to throw up a barricade against the 
future want and misery that may otherwise overwhelm 
them ? For, it is an appalling fact, that the death of 
every thousand heads of families leaves at least four 
thousand women and children in poverty, unless some 
such provision as that we are now pointing out, has been 
previously secured. 

Let not working men, any more than the men of any 
other class, think that help worth anything is to be got» 
save from themselves. Those who look to the patronage 
of others for aid, will invariably be deceived in the end. 
Charity and patronage do quite as much harm as good ; 
they destroytke native energies of those who are subject 
to tiiem. The true patriot spirit is self-help : this is the 
TOot of all virtiio* knowledge, freedom, and prosperity. 
Men musts m iiiidiTidiiali»eixflrt themselves to better thsir 
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i&diTldml eomJittoa. H«n mart >mbe tb«n<>FlT«« — mail 
wmk out Uieir otni salntioD, II in onl of soeh rffoM* 
ttul tbe gmtni^, Btrenglh, aiH true glar; of k peuple 



criirs. It is one of tbe Arst obligMions of 'Jie i 

b eUIed bj [he ounn " husbuid" and " blher- 

aot oa ohIigktioTi Impomible to peribrm — life at 

to > e'^'Bl'i' "' !<** Btt«Dt, u wilhin the niesiu of neulv 

a!! mwi. Twenty miUions ■ jm are spent on 

cntlnK drinks in this coaDtr}. Let the tame ama 

eipended on life aaaurance, and bow infinitely 

the marti and aodal oonditian of all da«iei m m 

tberrbyl 



FICKLENESS i A TALE OF WEST TOKKSHIRB. 

Ir llirre was a man in our snburbsn nGighbonihood 
whose hirtory vmuld InloKst yon, pertupii it wai 
WMtoood Fonntnin. As a wealthy Lmded pro- 
tirietnr, he was held in great respect, and onr tillaEF 
belmsTi, nlio wu fond of the wonrieHul and the 
■«lrerae tn every thing, used (o say "the S^iuire at 
Beech Grnie mnld bed bia boraea with buik-uatea, 
and «al able to bay up all tbe parish, live and dead 
blocii tugctbei." He wu > bachelor, and inherited a 
princely fortune, bequeathed to him by his uncle, a rich 
East India merchant, who bad taken bim nben a child, 
nnd reared bim as the solo heir to hia vast poueiBion*. 
BcTure the demise of his nncle, Mr. Fonntsin wa« a 
bliTjiing pBTtner in a very reipectable mercaDtlla firm in 
n ccnlri^ part of the West RitUng of Yorkihire. But tbe 
requisite quBlificatimis for a man of biinae« were by no 
aic«n« the distinctire features of bis character. He Has 
■' uU by turns, and nothing long." UnforlunaWy, ai I 
stuU eudeaWnr to ihow. this wa« a btal biling to him- 
wlf. and was also a cankering blight to othen. He was, 
to all appearance, full of energy for every new under- 
taking (hat presented itselfi but tbe flame was soon 
over, and he bad scarcely attached himself to a f^esh 
light, ere it began to flicker and die out. As a merchant, 
liU money was the only serviceable potion he gave to his 
partnen in trade. It ws£ ever the wish of tbe old Bast 
India merchsnl to see bis nephew >n induitrions plodding 
tradeiman. Mr. Fonntiunwas qinte sensible of this, and 
alsa of the neoeeaity of making an ippeanuice of business 
habits, Having an eye to (be immense wealth of his 
nncle, whatever bis own likes or dislikes might be. he 
invariably played off the ehnm-ter of a busy merchant 
when bis benebclor was preseut- 

This gfTbtlemua, to whom Mr. Westwood Fountain was 
90 much indebted, was of very humble origin, and dated 
bis rise in tbe world ttma very singnJlBr drcurastancn, 
Thnolhy Westwood wu tbe son of a poor Yorkihirv 
drotcr, irho ww often employed to travel with herds of 
oitlle. sent by tbe northern grariers to the London 
markets. When ten yeani of age he accompanied bis 
Gitlier on oae of thoce journeys to tbe south. A fine 
robtut lad, it was with no little pride tiiat he bM adieu 
to his relatives and vilbi^ oampaniuni, and started 
off vpon tbe long Journey. Praiweding hrvrard, onr 
droTcn nJcly rtarbnl the vicinity of t*t. Albana, where 
It naa tbelr cnstom to delinr np their flock* to the 
Lnndon dealerl, and then return home. When, howevor, 
the buj was told that London was only twenty-oiie milea 
daUnt, fan sigbivl to go forward. The wonden of the 
iicbty ^bylun" fiilnl hli sleeping and waking 
-■ be used all bis eiittvaltn to imiuia hit 
lei on thit oaC*sion to tliil tbe mMropolii before Ihey 
limed to Torkshlre. But it iraa irf no avail i th« 
T«r «M M fidtf Mara thai barimw li " tha Mit of 
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life," as tbong^ his humble oecnpatjon bad bcon of the 
highest importance. He was a fru^t, ptodding fellow, 
who would at any lime baie gone a mile oat of his ««f 
lo earn a penny, bnt never to spend one. Be knew 
I hat nn a certain day he most be dawn again to 
charge of another herd, and nothing cnuld induce him W 
neglect the regular routine of his hnmble dutiet. 
Timothy had something of his btber's determiited 
chancter, and secretly resolved to see London at »U 
hniards. It was a beantiful Eummer's night, when ha 
took the adrantugn of bit hther's absence, and (totting out 
the badi way, crossed !he lieldi to a distant part of 1h» 
road- Timothy did not look back or linger on the way, 
until he had completed more than half the jonmey. 
It was now long after sunset, and he began to feel oi- 
hansted; Ihc clouds gathered up in blackneas, and the 
low creeping breeie foretold a beary night storm. Ha 
was almost a lonely pedestrian; every step he took his 
path grew darker; until a broad flash of lightning 
illumined all around, and left him reclining upon the rosd- 
side bank, half blinded and bewildered. Tbe thnoder 
broke over his bead, and rolled away in a«f\il mnrmiin. 
Poor Timothy was alarmed, and crird aloud in very 
angnisb. At that inslsnl, a gentleman canie rapidly np 
the road in a gig. and hearing his cries, pulled up, ta ' 
encjuire if he was going to town. Timothy replied in the I 
affirmative, was tskjn up, and soon found himself in the 
vicinity of London. He had heard his father talk abonl 
Islington, and he named that place as his deatinacbw. 
Pew words passed between Timothy and the gentleman j 
ho was left at Islington, and had scarcely alighted, when 
be was met by some of the party wfao had been down at 
St. Albans vrith bis father. Ho was questioned, and 
earnestly requested to remain there for the night, and ' 
retnm to bis biber in the morning; but the young 
adventurer seeing that his intentions would be thwarted tf 
mained at Islington, got nway, and night as it was, 
the best of his way to the great city. Once agaia 
upon the track of his bard-songht pleasure, be almost 
flew along. Arrived at Finsbury, he fell in vrith some 
BS, but. in ■ short time discovering their character, 
Timothy, impressed vrith his father's teaching, felt the 
horrors of his situation, and tbough deatilnte and 
penniless, walked away from th«T loalhsoine den, like a 
; giant in the pnde of hie honest poverty. 'nmoAy 
aunleriog along the streets hungry, and thinking of 
the far-distant Yorkshire cottage, where his homely fare 
vas never wanting ; when be observed a gentleman drop 
lomething upon the causeway. It was but tbe vioik of 
1 moment to pick it up, and restore it to Its owi 
Hie rich Londoner, for an instant, had to contend n 
larious emotions, but he was amazed at an act so devoid 
if sdfishness. Here was ■ poor country-looking boy 
vho had brongbt him a lost packet of valuable documents, 
and as instantly made off without craving the smalleet 
reward, or even waiting for tbe owner's thai 
Timothy was darting away, and would soon have been 
■ " among the passing crowd ; but the bright star of hit 
dettiny was shining over bim wiUi grent refulgcnee at 
that moment; for, the gentleman, never loaiug sight of 
him, pursued and overtook him, determined to reward 
inch an act of eiraple honesty ; but bow great was bis 
inrprise when he found that the restorer of his lost 
packet was none other than the rustic youth who 
was benightal in tbe thunder-storm between Barnet and 
Islington. Stepping within a gateway, ho drew the boy 
' 'e, and asked him several questions. 

And what have yon been doing, yongg fellow," said 
" Kince you cams to London ; where do you rende V 
or ■ moment the noble-minded Yorkshire boy 
besilated at eivin;! an open explanation ; he was con- 
I of having bcni the inmateof slliievea'den; he felt 
He was in a strange plaoe, and without fiends, and 
h* qwdlsd httUre the ^anee of the gnatlMnan who looked 
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into his fitoe bo intently when interrogsting him on 
so delicate a point. The pure consciousness of his 
youthful integrity, however, triumphed, for he simply 
related the whole affair, and in so ingenuous a manner, 
as to win the admiration of his questioner; who, though 
a magnate of the Hon. East India Company, was a plain 
kind-hearted man, and truly alive to all the gentler 
feelings of humanity. It was indeed a picture worth 
looking at — a glimpse of the spiritual, among scenes of 
metropolitan avarice and depravity, — there, in the midst 
of his money-getting speculations, had circumstances 
suddenly awakened in the breast of the man of pounds, 
shillings, and pence, — ^the light of high, pure, and holy 
feelings of benevolence, softening down every other 
quality of a harsh, sinister, and worldly nature. There, 
was tiie rich man leading the penniless, but honest 
adventurer of a boy, to his own pslace-home. He clothed 
him, sent him to school, wrote to his parents, arranged 
cveiything to their satisfaction, and, having no child of 
*Ja own, the young drover was made his adopted son ! 
Years rolled on, and Timothy Westwood*s benefactor 
died, and the Yorkshireman became a very important 
personage in the monied circles of the metropolis, and no 
insignificant member of the Hon. East India Company. 
With a mind formed for mercantile speculation, he was 
ever absorbed in the commercial interests to which he 
belonged ; nor could anything else take off his attention 
firom what had engaged his undivided skill and industry 
from his youth up. In grave deliberations, on finance, 
in matters at issue between the British government and 
the directors, Mr. Westwood was ever found to take his 
part as the indefatigable co-worker, and active member of 
the princely body of " chartered mercliants trading to 
the East Indies." Moving as he did, however, among 
the first circles of society, the millionnaire remained a 
bachelor. Rumour, certainly, did ever and again push 
about various matrimonial engagements for him ; but he 
was often heard to say, when some jocular friend gave 
him a hint respecting the approaching nuptials which 
fiuhionable gossip had made current, " Ah, my dear Sir, 
whenever I set off a wife-hunting, I shall go down into 
the country, and seek out some bonny lass milking her 
cow, or tending her father's flock." During his latter 
years he lived in comparative retirement, with not a 
male relative on whom to shower his smiles and his wealth, 
save one, his sister's child, Westwood Fountain. The old 
gentleman had ever been most abstemious, and might be 
said to have studied economy in all things; yet, his 
fondness for the adopted child of his sister, led him out 
into the most extravagant expenses. In his endeavour to 
elevate young Fountain upon the pedestal of fame as a 
great and princely merchant, though thousands were ever 
making their exit in following up whims and extravagan- 
cies such as those of his nephew, he never seemed to think 
any thing too much that was demanded of his golden 
hoard. His fondest earthly wish was to see his name 
perpetuated in the person of a relative, and one whom he 
vainly thought would take a place among the greatest mer- 
chants of the empure. But in this, Mr. Timothy 
Westwood, with all his knowledge of the great world, 
was utterly blinded, — blinded through his affection for the 
object. But, his days wandered to a close, the stalwart 
oak must at last bend to the breath of time ; and the old 
East India Merchant, after suffering a slight indis- 
position from cold, died very suddenly at his house in 
Berkshire, at the advanced age of eighty-seven. And 
now Mr. Westwood Fountain was one of the richest 
commoners in England. Never did such an amount of 
this world's strength fall : into the hands of a more fickle 
possessor. From his youth up he had been the creature 
of present impulse, and his dreams of the fatare varied 
many times in a day. > To one friend he expressed him- 
self desirous of appropriating the greater portion of his 
money to humane purposes. He would found an hospital 



that should bear his name, and become a benefiictor to 
the poor and needy. At the next turning, he was weary 
of the country, he would go abroad, and colonize some 
beautiful spot in a distant region. Again he would be a 
metropolitan denizen, the fashionable associate of rank 
and gaiety; lounge at the club, or mingle with the 
promoters of pleasure and elegance. It is not necessary 
that we consider what were his expressions of decent 
sorrow upon receiving the intelligence of his uncle's 
death ; he was now the possessor of vast wealthy and he 
withdrew from all commercial pursuits; he was un- 
married, and there, alone, in the midst of his riches, he 
had ''all the world before him, where to choose" his 
place. After hb mercantile affairs were settled, he came 
to Beech Grove with the owner of the estate, and he 
instantly fell in love with it, — he was now resolved to 
be a retired country gentleman, with equipage and hounds. 
For this purpose he settled in our neighbourhood, pur- 
chased the large domain of Beech Grove, including the 
lordship of a manor, with tenantry sufficient to give him 
some weight in the county, with the probability of his 
being made a district magistrate, or lord lieutenant. 
Beech Grove had been frittered away by neglect, the 
house was dilapidated, its late tenants had thought more 
about the London gaming tables than the old baronial 
pile at home ; and, consequently, Mr. Fountain entered 
upon the wreck of an estate that required considerable 
outlay to make it the magnificent home of an aristocratic 
commoner, with every convenience for displaying to the 
neighbouring gentry his vast abundance. For a time 
Mr. Fountain's attention was fully occupied in remodel- 
ling Beech Grove. Often was a fine gable, or rich 
portico, soon as completed, reduced of its ** fair propor- 
tions," and made to assume another form at the caprice 
of the noble owner. It was a fine old English residence, 
and with the advantage of an extensive park, it also 
commanded many natural and romantic beauties ; it was, 
as Evelyn describes his own pleasant abode, " large and 
ancient, suitable to those hospitable times, and so sweetly 
environed with those delicious streams and venerable 
woods, as in the judgment of strangers, as well as 
Englishmen, it may be compared to one of the most 
pleasant seats in the nation, most tempting to a great 
person, and a wanton purse." After the hall was in 
proper trim for the reception of visitors, a round of 
fashionable divertissements whiled away the length 
of a few months, the bachelor's ball at the Grove was 
attended by all the country squires in the neighbourhood, 
and Mr. Fountain's splendid rooms were occasionally the 
resort of fashion and elegance. But after all he was a 
discontented man, and was often lost in deep abstraction. 
When left alone, he was restless as a leaf, tossed about 
in the autumn breeze. 

It was during that delightful summer, well remembered 
in Yorkshire, when the youthful Princess Victoria, and 
her mother, the Duchess of Kent, were sojourners among 
the oat-cake lads and lasses of the West Riding, that our 
hero took up his residence for a few weeks at the Crown 
Hotel, in Harrowgate. At so fashionable a watering-place, 
it was not to be expected that Mr. Fountain would 
remain long undiscovered by people of his own class ; 
and, indeed, ou the very day of his arrival he was taken 
cordially by the hand, and was welcomed in such a man- 
ner, that he wrote ofif for an extra phaeton and servants, 
for the accommodation of some old friends, among whom 
was an aged clergyman, who attended his uncle during 
his last moments. Sometimes Mr. Fountain would rise 
early in the morning, and accompany the old clergyman 
and his daughter to the old spa (discovered by Captain 
William SUngsby in the year 1571, and who, after prov* 
ing it to be superior to the Savini^ in Germany, caused 
it to be enclosed, and it was afterwards otherwise 
adorned and made more fitting the notice of visitors, by 
Lend Loughborough, who had an estate on the common 
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adjoining). The Tenenble fKend of Ids uncle 
«MMaiFd, and the sadetj at bifl daughter vaa 
gctber without it) inRucnce upon tJie mind of Westwood 
Fuuntnin. There wot a charm about Fuinj DsvidBO] 
that, for (he time, diitipited every rioud, sad gave bin 
■ cup of pure J07, aach as bo hail not found iu gaya 
oompou;. The oulf child of her father, there iras 
DCtlun^ the would not attempt to grot rf}- him. Finding 
that the rich nephew of bin old aciiDainlance woa tutfcr- 
ing under lome mental maUdf, the kind'hearted Mr. 
Daiidion was alwajs engaged in drawing his ottcntion to 
the beaatiei ia the leafy wood, the long green lane on the 
margin of ■ peaceful river, or the mazes of the flower- 
garden ; one object seemed to be ever kept in Ticw ; if 
he could but illume that care-worn countenance, hit 
labour woa amply rewarded. It was evident that Ihc 
promenade-rtHima of Hsrrowgale had but little attraction 
for Mr. Fountain, and at the porCicnUr desire of Mr. 
Davidion, a very nice party of lively friends agreed to 
viiit that delightful pUec, Hacbfall, a ihart drive from 
Harrowgate. Beautifully diversitied, wood, and rock, and 
stream, have here combined to gratjty the Lover of natural 
and artistic leenery. 

Daring tlul ramble, the harpofaweet Fanny Davidson 
was heard in the rustic temple, and in lonely dells, by the 
soft evening light ; she seemed unto the soothed mind of 
Fountain to be sent as hia good angel ; he looked upon her, 
and he loved I A few days flew by on the wingi of love 
and new joys ; Mr. Davidson scarcely imagined that such 
would be the reiolt; however, there was a fornuil 
announcement made of bis attaclirnent 1a '' the old 
man's daughter i" and as Doncaatcr races were approach- 
ing, with every prospect of being uncommonly gay, from 

be present; at the rer|DC9t of Mr. Fountain, the amiable, 
the gentle Fanny Dovidson was allowed by her father (o 
acoompany a party from llnrrowgate to the scene of the 
Great St. Leger. On this occiuion, Doncaiter was tilled 
to overflowing; but the ladies of Mils Uavideou's party 
were astonished to find that, on the great race day, Mr. 
'" ' itt mode his Bppeatauce among them, 
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consulate. 

It was a beautiful autumn evening when Fanny David- 
*on returned to Korrowgate, and found her father with all 
packed np, awaiting her arrival to return home to his rec- 
tory at Woodmauthorpe. in the south. She was almost 
broken-hearted. Her father could scarcely contain bis 
indignation ; he was grievously insulted iu the neglect 
shown to his daughter. But poor Fanny was more hcart- 
■trickcn than indignant; she bad formed kd (ttachmeul; 
it was the flrit; it had not been kept secret from the party 
■he (ravelled with; iho fancied all tongues to be engaged 
talking about it 1 she lett Harrowgale uddtr thou ihe 
cmme ; a cloud of grief was hanging like a shroud about 
the innocent maiden. But she had a kind father; he 
talked with her — he |in>yed for her ; the shock was 
tevcm, but the light of Heaven was around her, and in 
happier moments her fate was Unked to one who knew 
bow to lalue ber, and Fanny was blessed in the end, that 
her aojuaintance with Westwood Fountain iras limited to 
a few autumn days. 

There is ever to bo found enough of the vicious 
elements of society ou a raee-coiiree 10 entrap the curious 
luid the specuhUive. A well-known frequenter of the 
Donoaster course, delighting in the cognomen of " the 
bit o' blood," made up to out hero on his arrival, and by 
the assistance of a number of other " twellt " decoyed 
him up to the betling-monis, where he soon forgot his 
" lady* bve;" tlie dupe of vile rascals that follow in the 
train of wealthy anstocracy, he was induced to venture 
to a grsat amuuol, and, in his admlrallun of a celebrolol 
home, squandered away a small fortune to be iu poi- 
' ■ patron of racing. He 



returned home — not to regret that he had injured the 
gentle Fanny Davidson, but to regret his Doncsater spe- 
culation, tor his " higb-metlled racer" was dead I 

The work wonld indeed be voluminous that attempted 
to cbrnnicle half the las and outs of such a changeUng 
as Westwood Fountain. With all the appliances of 
wealth, the craving aftrr novelty in him, at times, won 
n better appearance than it deserved, If any of his nogb- 
boura called apon him, and could catch his ear with anj 
new project, whether of benevolence to the poor or of 
utility to society, be would go to any eitent with them 
for the moment ; his purse and name were ever at tbeir 
service ] and, on some occasions, his name found its way 
into the newspapers as n charitable donor, or patron of 
great and new improvements in national affairs. Seated 
in the heart of agriculture, he was induced to become a 
supporter of the great Yorkshire Association for the 
better management of hnns, the breeding of cattle, 
and improvement in floriculture. Here was an oppor- 
tunity for hanging more unitedly together the thread of 
hia wayward minit ; he was just the individual who could 
purchase every implcmeiit patented for the Improvement 
of husbandry ; try any expeiiment, at whatever cost, for 
carrying out new principles ; and the very lact of bis 
doing so would have olfered employment for the mind, 
which, if labouring under disease, would he in the best 
possible way for becoming healthy. During the autumn 
of '37, the sodety in iioestion hehi their yearly festival 
at Leeds. They hod a large booth erected in the spacious 
grounds attached to the cavalry barracks, and Kori 
t^pencer presiding on the occasion, caused thousands '~ 
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ilain had bis fina 
cattle there, and dined in the booth with the rest of tha 
landed aristocracy. A fine 01, of immcnsa die, bred 
upon the Beech Grove estate, bore away one of the prin- 
cipal priies, and the burels fell thick upon oar hero, aa 
a patron of the society. There was even a whisper that 
bis weoltli and position pointed bim out as a likely man 
at the next election ; and, for that day, there did not 
seem to be a cloud to darken his sky. On such occasions 
there are many resolves made for the future, one pro- 
posing this plan, and another proposing that, for carrying 
lul their various objects of progression. None seemed 
norc eager than Mr. Foimtain for every exertion that 
Duld be thought of for furthering the views of the 
society. However, as usual, when another morning 
vned, it found that gentleman as coldly disposed 
'ards the party as if he had never known them > The 
enchanter's wand had passed over blin ; he refused to be 
seen by some of his enthusiastic fricuds of yesterday, 
and his farmer was in the act of sending away the very 
cattle, with the priie-laurel on its horns, to be sold by 
auction I The (it was over. If any good hod been the 
result uf Mr. Fountain's support given to sucb a noble 
association, we must attribute it to the kind fortune of 
a momentary impulse, and not to firm manly prindple. 
Ho might, in such com|>any. have found means to throw 
away hia wcakuess, and have allowed his friends the joy 
of seving bim worthily employed in promoting a noblo 
object. In such aflairs, the more ridicule was attached 
to bis name, from the seeming seal with which he 
espoused a project, and his almost initant iudifference. 

Among others there came to Beech Grove a foreigner 
of fashionable eiterior and polished manners; and it wb« 
evident tlist this person (unknown to all others) was oa 
trmiB of intimacy with Westwood Fountain, that gave ■ 
chararter to his pres«nce, distinguishing him from 
all ordinary visitors. On some octssions Mr. FonntiUD 
couhl ni-it entertain a siugU: caller fur days, bis guest and 
blniM^II spent much time iu private, and all that was wen 
III Ilieir tuclunon wasa quantity of papers, some of them 
having the appearance of legal documents. During th» 
breigiier's stay, it wa* *asy lo discover that Mr. Fountain 
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had some nii])leasant thought continually hauuting him. 
Often, iudeed, would this gloomy fit come ui)on him when 
it was least looked for. He would cull together his 
happier neighbours, who came about him full of hilarity 
and fashion ; mothers brought their daughters to dance 
through his lighted hall like fairies to the sound of dul- 
cet music; but, strange to say, when the laugh g^ew 
loud, and all was brilliant around him, neglectful of the 
blithe song, the smile of beauty, or the fairy dance, he 
would suddenly become reserved, and, folding his arms, 
moYC away, as it were, mechanically, into some distant 
recess ; or saunter out into the depths of the grove, as 
if he had taken offence, was indisposed, or weary of the 
company he had called together. This habit of sudden 
abstraction and cold reserve did not pass unnoticed by 
his neighbours. By some, his behaviour at such times 
was thought to be scornful and repul^^ive ; while others 
crept together, whispering their pity that any unpleasant 
reminiscence or brooding darkness should mar the en- 
joyment of such unbounded wealth and magnificence. To 
the foreigner, who never made himself intimate with the 
visitors, and who was only known as Count Huberto, this 
occasional gloomy fit of Mr. Fountain's never appeared 
strange ; he made no remark, but sat on his ottoman, 
pouring out beneath his large black moustache, a volume 
of smoke from a splendid meerschaum. But, whatever 
might be thought by this person or by that, Mr. Fountain 
made no confidant amongst his neighbours. 

Few houses could boast of more splendid apartments 
than Beech Grove ; paintings by the first masters adorned 
the blazing magnificence of the drawing-room; costly 
basso relievos and Italian sculpture mingled in tasteM 
luxuriance ; but it was in a small circular room that the 
wealthy owner spent the greater portion of his time; 
an apadi;nient, totally devoid of ornament, supported by 
plain pilasters, with Ionic capitals; and there did Hu- 
berto and himself pass the long day, sometimes reading 
over or making alterations to written papers ; and often 
did the servant in waiting, find Mr. Fountain gazing 
upon Tacancy, and his guest lolling at ease, enjoying the 
pipe. 

One evening, it was about sunset, and several of the 
villagers had collected together, enjoying the close of the 
twenty-first of June; when a band of amateur performers 
from a neighbouring hamlet was heard to be approaching; 
all ran, in the merry mood that is inspired by music at 
Buch a moment, to meet the party ; and some, to make 
the way shorter, endeavoured to cross the meadows, 
taking hedge and ditch like so many wild creatures. 
Here and there was a farmer hallooing to the youngsters, 
who stood no reckoning at taking a fence, and crossing 
the mowing grass, the corner of a garden, or field of 
rising wheat. All this might have passed off with a 
few angry words from certain aggrieved parties, the 
music would have made up for every thing of that sort ; 
but, in the scrambling up hill, and the rolling down dale, 
a purse of great value was found, and a fight took place 
between two athletic young fellows concerning it ; until 
it was seized by Dan Atack the constable, who happened 
to be passing. The quarrel raged long and furiously, and 
instead of listening to the strains of music, several parties 
were engaged in pugilistic warfare at the same time. 
The band of musicians found their way to Beech Grove, 
and carried the news of the fight, and the story of the 
discovered purse. From the description given, Mr. 
Fountain's butler knew the purse to be the property of 
his master, who had, a few hours before wandered in that 
direction in company with Huberto, who had taken 
materials with him for painting on the banks of the 
wharf. A messenger was instantly despatched to the 
oonstable, who soon arrived, big with offi<nal importance. 
Dan, however, would not return the purse to any one 
but Mr. Fountain, and the hour was now getting late;, and 
the Count and their maater had not arrivecL 



As a matter of course, the domestic management of 
Beech Grove was entirely left to the servants; for seldom 
was Mr. Fouutain in a state of mind to be consulted res- 
pecting the house stewardship ; and the ackuowlcflg- 
ment of various sums received, was almost the only 
duty which his steward had latterly attended to. The 
humbler domestics abo had given loose reign to ilioir love 
of " high life below st&irs," and on the evening in ques- 
tion, they had a gay party, celebrating the wedding of an 
acquaintance with the village fiddler. As a musical man, 
the neighbouring amateurs had come to join "the spree,'* 
and when Dan the constable arrived with the purse, they 
were all in high glee, and man and maid were decorated 
for the occasion ; the servants' hall was festooned with 
laurels and flowers; the huge silver flagons, and the 
massive salvers of the same material, inlaid with gold, 
were used for the occasion ; the richest viands and the 
most costly wines were there in profusion ; and it would 
have required more philosophy than can be found in all 
the village constables in the country, to have resisted the 
pressing invitation given to big Dan. Though now a 
huge burly fellow, with fHghtful large whiskers of iron 
grey, Dan had not forgotten he said, "that day when he 
cum his sen, an take away't bonniest lass at ever wor 
nawn at Beech Grove. But," said he, thrusting forth 
a sigh from his broad chest, " I havent her noo, she's 
gane tall a better place, puir thing." "Noo then! 
Dan," said a half inebriated footman, "deant cry, tak a 
good swill at this, an be right wi folk 1" Their hour of 
glee was passing on both " fast and furious ;" no thought 
had they for their absent master, his presence was not 
heeded there; they were, for once, all masters and mis- 
tresses. 

Among other events of that night, and which aUo 
belongs to the annals of our village, was the death of a clever 
young fellow, who had won the esteem of all who knew 
him. It was immediately after the purchase of Beech 
Grove by Mr. Fountain, iJiat an itinerant painter eutored 
upon an engagement at the hall, to complete some orna- 
mental work left unfinished ; a difference having arisen 
between the resident painter and the whimsical lord of 
the domain. The work was nearly completed, wheu the 
unfortunate painter fell from a ceiling that he was deco- 
rating, and died within a few hours. He had been 
much esteemed by his employer as a talented workman, 
and an only son whom he left behind him, was educated 
by Mr. Fountain, and intended for one of the learned pro- 
fessions. Gentle and amiable was the prot^gd of our hero, 
and few young men had made better use of their time at 
the university. His return to the Grove was welcomed 
by the whole village, for if a poor tenant or needy 
widow became troublesome to Mr. Fountain's humanity, 
they ever found a friend in George Carson. There was, 
morever, a union anticipated between the kind-hearted 
young gentleman at the Grove, and a most amiable and 
benevolent young lady, who was alike beloved by all the 
poor people in the neighbourhood. Latterly, however, the 
affair had become matter of painful interest to all who 
respected the young and amiable pair. It seemed as 
though the thread of Mr. Fountain's kindness, after re- 
maining firm for a few years, and originating in a cir- 
cumstance which humanity would have said promised 
well to be carried through without the semblance of 
change, was, as in other cases, suffered to be blighted by 
the singular fickleness that ever marked the doings of 
the old East India merchant's nephew. Young Carson 
found that Count Huberto was the disposer of affairs at 
the Grrove to such an extent, that he feared all was 
not right ; and, in his respect for the benefactor who had 
done so much for him, ventured to make an observation 
that roused the hatred of the crafty and vengefiil 
Spaniard. Portionless, and almost friendless, the yoong 
scholar was thrust out from the Grove, and being of a 
letiring, timid dispoiitkni^ be shnmk firum the gan of 
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maj ono, took rcfiuo in a itnw-thktcbtd cottage 
wbere fail labmtcd (athsr uid hiuuelf first lodged on 
cnMriug the viUi^ ) coniiDDiptiun seized ila licCun ■Imoat 
immMltalelT ; uud tliuugU i)ur kind redor uid Ibe lather 
of big beluvcal Anna rurDiibed him with cierj necattarj 
GQUifort, sad [111! but mnlit^ aid, he fell wltli the 



been fuuiid, man]' Here thejr who cttpt about 
olhen' liDiuH, a* the paning bell louiided in Iheir ears, 
to talk of the poor joimg fellow, who had been cherished 
far a lime, sUcnred to encourage hopes of bsppuieu, and 
at lut hurled to the rude jawi of adversity, a wreck upon 
the Uuuicn tide of tbiuga that ii more painful than 
efcu the bankrupt mercliant. The poor ichnlar, poi- 
wued, too, ashenaa, of intellectual fitneu, with so much 
of sensJbihCf us made bim ■ meet coinpaniun (or genius — 
" Mil was Ibe bout" that saw the blight fall oier toch a 
•cinn of nature's nobility, although he died bebved and 
mourned by all around bim. His memory ii sacred here, 
for tlic uow young cresture, that shoold have been his 
bride, did not long BBrnie him. Snch was the inflncnce 
of (he Spaniard at the GroTe, that do one ventured to go 
up and mform the Squire for whom the bell tolled that 
night ; the rillagen knew that it could be beard there, 
and many were (bey who said that Mr. Foantaio sboohl 
ooniider his end, for that the magnilicence of Beech 
Grove could not add to bis " appointed " days. But it 
was a llms when death's arrow WBi eommisaioned to fimi 
the great as well as the smsU; and whether by tearful 
means or by slow and lingering pain, when the high 
decree goes forth, the vidoni and the good, the oppressor 
and tlw upprened, pass away and are no more. But the 
tlllacc maidens still rreep together to talk and weep over 
the lovri of young Carson and his Anna. 

That same night the old gouty landlord of the King 
William was s^led with a strunger who had just 
entervd the rillage, and claimed relationship with Mr. 
Fountain. He W travelled, be said, a long way, and 
wax fi>ot-Hire, and in every way weary, but at ho was 
within a abort distance, he declined the prufiered hospi- 
tality of the innkeeper, and alter being instructed bow 
to reach the Grotu by the nearest paUi, bo started off, 

Cmising to rome dovm on the morrow and relatu 
reception with his rich rdatiio. The poor wreuh 
had been made a bankrupt in packet and character, 
and bearing of Mr. Fountain's greatness, had rcaolved to 
wander in search of him. On arriving at the Grove he 
totd his talc, and WM at Gnt ordered to " go about bis 
bnsinosa." One of the domolics, however, more 
humane (or perliaps more sober) than the real, bundled 
him into a badi plaw, in the dark, and brought to him 
some victuals and winej told him to remaiu quiet and 
more should be given to him. The hour of midnight 
brought with it a thought to some a( them, about their 
master and bis Umg absence. Certainly, hadhe returned 
at an «rly hour, and remained in the bouse, it would have 
cortailed their testivily, to that ttey had made the best 
o( bis absence. For some time they expected his arrival 
in the safe custody uf a neighbour, and silence was often 
called to the buoed sound of carriage or borie ; but tha 
time flew on, and the red streak of morn blushed upon 
their festivities ; tome had sunk to sleep, olbers were 
yawning their anileliea forresl, and for Ibe whercBbouM 
of their msMer, Dan, the man of power, w»« rolled up 
like a bag of bis own ihanugs in a oomer. Tlie wander- 
ing stranger had crept Into the ball, and was drinking up 
the relies of the debauch, inebriated, and staggering up 
and down in his rsgs,. — when the hall bell was ruog with 
mch force as to arouse the domcstica from their >1( 
and send them bunriDg to and Iro in confusion '. Thi 
waa no equipage, no gilded pomp this time in tb 
mastcr't train. The grey morning looked upon a strai ^ 
■oeae ; the demon of wretchedneat had spnad his pall 



ipon what was once of the wealthy and gay ; and avarice, 
rime, and midnight revelry made up their acconnt 
together! When Ibe doors were throim open, the 
first persons observed were Count Hnbertu, and a ueigh- 
bouring fannerj they preceded tithers bearing on their 
shoulders the dead body o( Mr. Fountain ! 

e bialory of the melancholy affair is soon told. 
Ibe moment Ihat Ids uncle died, and left him like 

il ship without pilot upon the world's wide ocean, 

Mr. Fountain was weak enough la leave himself open to 

assailing enemy. It was after a visit to the motro- 

tbat he became Ihe dnpe of Count Huberto. That 
cunning stranger had wound the toils about him that 
dragged him down to destruction, and brought him to an 
nntimely end. The Count's story of the melancholy 
aSair was entirely his own, — there was no one to corra- 

e, no one to contradict. He said that Mr. Fonn- 
left him sketching on the banks of the river, 
but as he did not return at the close of the day, he ob- 
id the assistance of a neighbouring cottager, and tbqr 
sought bim for miles down the valley, and be was at 
length discovered in a dying state under the Dale Crags. 
He was then borne away to the cottage on Ihe cliff, where, 
without being able to coiumanicate any thing by word or 
sign, he expired. It could not be nid that he died by 
unfair means, and the newspapers merely added in the 
usual obituary, that Ihe unfortunate Sqnire of Beech 
" B " died rather suddenly during an excursion of 

ure." To those who ventured to make enquiry, ibe 
Count produced his authority (real or forged) to be the 
possessor of those broad acres and the estate called 
Beech Grove I Within a fortnight all was sold, the very 
walls were reduced to the ground, and portions of the 
hall may now be found in Ihe cottager's cow-shed on the 
road-side enclosure) bnt not a atone remains on thoqiot 
, lint out the residence of the old East India mer- 
cbant'a nephew; be had hie days — he had his whims — 
he is no more. But the gaudy drapery of romance would 
fail in throwing any Ibing like a perfect colouring over 
true history of such a lacritice to Gcklene«s. 

B. W, 
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ingratulaled on the apparent good qualities and dispoii' 
tiou of ber husband, repbed in the vernacular uf her 
native district, — " Ah ! ye should foller 'n wboam." 

Follow bim home! The phrase, though onpretending, 
admits of an application both wide and significant. What 
a different social state should we have, had the woiid 
been always acruatomed to follow men, things, and idaai 
home. How much that is vague and- mysterious, would 
now be clear and eipliable i how much that it revered 
would fall into disrepute; how much that is contemned 
would rise into honour. And we may perhaps, without 
being over-ventureaome, affirm, that tha moral and 
physical world would not have been just as it is, had 
following home bean an immemorial practioe. The pn- 
position may be supported by discussing a tsw salleDt 
bets in history. Had the priests of aneimt Egypt been 
followed home, the pyramids might never have been 
built. Could Alahomet's diadplas hare followed bim 
home, one hundred mUliont of people would not now b« 
votaries of the crescent. Hwl C»ar followed home Iba 
spare and abstemious Brutus, on the advent of the 
Msrtian Ides, he might not have died under traitorous 
daggers in the cspitul. Had the monk Schwaiti been 
fallowed boms by ■ cardinal's hat, or bishop's Butofc 
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would he have invented gunpowder ? Had the Romish 
churchmen followed Luther home, and searched the secret 
of his "heresy," what wars, persecutions, and miseries 
would have been spared to humanity. Could Papal 
nuncios have been followed home, people would not have 
been silly enough to endure the horrors of an interdict. 
Had the Danes followed home the minstrel, whose harp • 
strings charmed their camp, England might have waited 
a little longer for hundreds, tythings, and trial by jury. 
Had Columbus not followed home the Castilian sovereigns 
again and again, would he have discovered America ? 
"nie queen of Scots might have saved her head had 
Elizabeth but once followed her home — to her private 
chamber at Fotheringay. If instead of shutting up 
Solomon de Cans as a lunatic, some kind patron had 
followed him home, James Watt might have found much 
of his work already done to his hand. Had Charles L 
followed Hampden home on his first refusal to pay ship- 
money, Whitehall might never have witnessed a royal 
execution. Had the BedfDrd magistrates followed 
Bunyan home, instead of incarcerating his body, where 
would be the Pilgrim's Progress ? Could one or two of 
Prince Charlie's chieftains have followed the London 
Bank Directors home on that memorable " black Friday'* 
in 1745, there might have been farewell to George I., and 
the Hanoverian dynasty. Could Napoleon's soldiers have 
followed him bome, how brief would be the catalogue 
of his victories. Had Robespierre followed CoUot 
d'Herbois home on the eve of the ninth Thermidor, the 
Carmagnole might never have been danced and sung 
round his headless trunk. Had Fox followed Pitt homo, 
there would have been an end of their rivalry. Had Walpolc 
followed Chatterton home, instead of deceiving him with 
vain promises, a poet the more would have left immortal 
thoughts for all posterity. When the hostile Philadelphia 
printer followed Franklin home, and saw the remains of a 
loaf on which the unconscious hero had dined, his hope 
of crushing his sturdy competitor vanished. Were slaves 
followed home, manumission could not be long delayed ; 
and if impatient turbulence could follow legislators home, 
it would put less faith in malevolence. Endless would 
be our catalogue of instances if pursued ; and chequered 
with the lights and shades of hope and fear, success and 
disappointment, joy and sorrow. Were we keen in the 
investigation of examples, we should find them resolvable 
into two great classes : those who do, and those who do 
not follow home their thought. The latter comprise 
what Wordsworth calls " the dreary waste of common 
life;" among the former appear the world's heroes, 
whether good or bad, — Homers and Neros, Ricnzis and 
Shaksperes, Machiavellis and Newtons. Beneficent or 
malignant is not now the question; was their thought 
followed home ? Glance for a moment at the world of 
politics ; what changes have been wrought by following a 
subject home. At first, the pursuit of it is laughed at as 
an awkward mistake : by-and-by statesmen discover that 
there is something in it, and "get up" its elementary 
principles. At last a voice gives utterance to the ripened 
and multitudinous thought of a people — and the matter is 
settled; whether it bo food-emancipation, or forest- 
abolition. 

If followed home, how much passed off as being, 
would be detected as notliing more than seeming; 
ostensible reality would stand confessed a mockery 
and A sham. How much that has long been regarded 
with awe, would prove to be "pillared rottenness." 
We should get at the true materials for writing history. 
Party secrets would come to light ; and the reason why, 
for many a struggle, be laid bare. All the world is kin ; 
and we should not unfirequently find that had the victor 
followed the vanquished home, he would have seen cause 
to lament his victory. Links of union would present 
themselves, where nothing was looked for but points of 
repulaion. How much of modest worth would be 



brought to the day, and made exemplary, if followed 
home, which is now obscured beneath inexperience, or 
grinding necessity. Shyness and awkwardness in public 
would, when followed home, be foimd manifested in 
heroic endurance, or effusive tenderness. 

Pretence and plausibility, whether clad in rags or 
attended by laced footmen, would hardly survive the 
following home. Track yon whining, coatless, and shoe- 
less beggar to his lair : the shiver and whine have given 
place to a bold tone and rude bearing, as equipped with 
coat and shoes, he sits down to a recAmAe supper. 
Softness of speech, and suavity of demeanour would no 
longer be a cloak fur nefariousness ; nor sanctimonious- 
ness for sincerity. Take that man at the dinner-party ; 
he b the life and soul of the company. His obser- 
vations are received with respect, and his wittidsms with 
applause. Over the wine and walnuts he has descanted 
on all that is noblest in public virtues. He has demon- 
strated what a public man ought to be, and sketched a 
character whose perfections would reconcile all discor- 
dances ; but follow him home I As his knock sounds at 
the door, his little children shrink away, and hide 
themselves in comers: his servant obeys the sum- 
mons doubtingly, and his wife trembles; for too well 
she knows that the public moralist is a private tyrant. 
Political theorizing brings no domestic amenities : so easy 
is self-deception when not followed home. 

Man is said to be a social animal ; but, perhaps, for 
social, we ought to write gregarious. There is a going 
in a common direction ; a union for warmth, protection, 
and procuring of food, as with quadrupedal herds. But 
where is the ministering spirit, the genuine, active sym- 
pathy that prompts to follow home. How much crime, 
generated by ignorance and error, might be mitigated 
and prevented if followed home ; how much virtue, trem- 
bling in the balance, be preserved intact. Who that has 
not, at some time or other, been followed home by a 
strange dog? How beseechingly the animal looks up 
when you reach your door ; confiding in his instinct, yet 
doubting his reception. What has led him to single you 
out among all others ? Friendless, he seeks a friend to be 
to him instead of his lost master. The poor may not follow 
the rich to his home, yet how many heart-stricken mourn- 
ers come forth every day into the streets of our towns 
and cities impelled by a desperate hope that some touch 
of sympathy will reach them at last. For years that 
faint and flickering gleam of hope is all that has kept 
them alive. Brightest in the morning, it wanes at noon, 
and at night when they retrace their weary steps home- 
wards is spent-dead; only to be resuscitated by the 
blessed unconsciousness of sleep, or by a following home. 
And it is consolatory to reflect that misery is oftentimes 
followed home ; that oil is poured into smarting wounds, 
and whispers of hope into forlorn and dreary minds. But 
the sisters of charity are comparatively few; and the 
sympathies of the time are for a following home that shall 
ameliorate rather than alleviate. 

On the whole, we may conclude that the practice of 
following home would, in many ways, be productive of 
good. The philosopher who wished for a window in every 
man's breast might have found this no unworthy sub- 
stitute. But here, theory and practice are hardly to be 
reconciled. It is not likely that communities would sub- 
mit to the social espionage involved in a general system 
of following home. The possibility of such a system, 
however, might not unprofitably be kept in mind ; and 
each one on arriving at his own door might ask himself the 
question — how should I act now if followed home ? 



They who cannot swim shoiUd be contented with 
wading in the shallows; they who can, may take to the 
deep water, no matter how deep, so it be dear; but left 
no one dive in the mud. 
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PACTS FROM THE COUNTY HISTOKIE3. 

■r DUODALt, THE VOUNOIB. 

THK Cl^BS OF 8T. IIENEUICT'3 HE HUUtO- 
(foiufWaifjViKa nir Jul.) 
rBD) what Purphrro ntgi^ttrtni, Eddirald u«nil«i t 
«cb <•** tilt iMiwcr th* stwQ, ciiU-li«rt«l, Innwd prie 
had aoiuired avi>r UiK Iwlieiing and Uiutiivg Abbot; and 
U> a ncthod dT ileretice being dirlrrminHl upon, H«T«- 
waid deparUd on hi* muilon ot iiiiDnioaiii| ths cbnreh 



Tuuli, tluf hoTierert, the eaUax% tha f 

ktU, and otbere from the graagei and manon. 

a> tbii ncwi gut ijiread alv-jad that tlie Halm wooli 

dufeudcd against anf farco tho conqueror might a 

it buoiaie crowded vilb fugitives irom the adjacent 

■hares, pri&dpaUx coDsisliag of tbc wiroi and cbildreu of 

the aeighbauring thann and ^uklinai 

footsteps of the conqueror, wrong, imd devastation, and 

innilt stalked. 

For from the period of the Conqocat the monastery bad 

becu tho nfcty-placc for the wealth of the lichcr Suoni 

of Ibo Deigbbouring titbings. This the conqueror who 

id tpiea abroad in oil directions, particulu'ly in tho 

Hghbourhood* of the richer moonstcricB, knuw. He 

new, lilicwine, that Edelwold had been ■ devoted 

friend of Harold's, and he biled him for Ihia, as 

II u for tlie spirit of liberty which burnt, wilh all hli 

.iie gentlenei) of cbaracteT, in Ihe heart of the Abbot; 

hal^ him becauie beheld kindred with Sligand, lb« 

archbishop ; he halcil him for tho power he poasijined over 

' ' Saxun chiefii of East Anglia i he bated him for his high 

ition in Ihe chnrch; be bated him becauw on more 

o one occasion he had refused to crouch u a Ssuin 

stave; and William awore, by "God's splendour," 

ihat he would uproot Ihe Saion churl and his nest ot 

Crossing Norfolk from the west, William and his Nor- 
nan troops pitched Iheir tenta in the nuTblies of tha 
Jure, at the cDmmcuccment-of Lentcntide, two days from 
be date nc have spoken of. But the isUnd. of Bn area 
if about thirty acios, stoutly fortlfiHl by massire walls, 
Lud leparntcd from the Diaio Und by aconsiderabloHidLh 
if deep tidal water, was not easily reached, or easily 
attacked, even by Ironps so accustomed to this ilcscrip- 
in of warfare as were William's. Thus, at the close of 
le third week of Attack, tha monastery held Oi . 
lose within its walls bear on with hope, ot at least 
viug Mil sacred spot from the avaridaus pillage of the 
inqueror. 

AmonpC the fngitives who had fled hither for safety, 
and bringing with her itnmensD wealth, in money, lu 
home-spun cloth, and in Ibemdo gold and silver workof Ibd 
age. was Muriel, a nobh; Soion lady of Ihe neighbouring 
lanrl of Lolhiog, and only daughter uf tbe thsue Hum- 
wnlf, who had perished on (he Aetd of Hastings. Betrothed 
Ihe Eostcrtids beforu her fatbei'i denth t' 

of Bourne, bur nuptials had been put 
by this caUmity. but by tho absence of her brother , 
Heron, who since this disastrous battle Imd been i 
fugitive amoDpt the Saxoni of Nonhuiabria. and sho 
had lired in close retirement with her serfs and maidens 
e gnngr, amidst the pastoral meads and thymy 
heights of Lothinghind. But on the approsch 
conqueror sbe bad lied with her richest househo 
her domestics, nnd her handmaid, Sybbo. and guarded by 
llereward. and guided by Grimm the herdsman, had 
reached tbe monastery in safely. As her father's noble 
birth and ancient lineage, had mode him a noted thane 
Ibrongbou' that country side; as be bod bestowed 
allodiiJ gkbe upon the Benedictine abbey; as his body, 
brought bum Hastings by tbe gentle lova of Hcreward, 
lay buried in the Ahboy chapel of the TVinity j i 
paid richly for obits, and a nightly mass, two 
midnight for bis soul, and was peiwnoliy much beloved 
by Edelwold, who had taken her shrift on soli 
casions ; she had been received with noble bospita 
the hot chamber of the monastery assigaed to 
bur handmaid's, use. 

The eve was that of Good Friday; Muriel, with her ' 
handmaid Sybba, bad just entered her rhamber after ' 
bearing vesjiers in the chapel of Trinity, 
wooden latchet nf Ihe door was railed, and Forphyro, tbe 
pale-faced monk, entered. Ashis Communications wilh her I 
had been freqaeot lince bet filber'* death, with reapod ' 
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to her possessions ; their first fruits to the church, their 
dues and tithes, and benefactions both in East Flcgg and 
Lothingland, ho was well known to her out of the crowd of 
priests who were now still more numerous than in the 
days of Canute, and the colonization of Bury abbey from 
its recluses. She therefore rose to greet him with cold 
respect, and begging Sybba to retire into a small ad- 
joining oratory, formed in the crenelled walls, await<^d 
his seemly speech. At first he spoke of the brave de- 
fence of the monastery, and the certainty that the riches 
on its three altars of St. Mary's, St. Bennet's, and 
Trinity, would remain guarded by heaven from the spoiler. 
At length he abruptly said, in the sweet flowing Saxon 
of his learned lips, — 

" Thou hast not heard lately of thy brother Heron, son 
of Humwulf, I think ?" 

" No, father," and the fair young Saxon woman bending 
with grief, half veiled her face in her rich tresses, " there 
has come lately no news from him out of Northumbria, 
and as the ' Hue and Cry ' is out against him, he has, 
doubtless, perished like an autumn leaf long trodden 
under foot." 

" There is hope," replied the monk in a whisper, as 
he covertly watched the effects of his speech upon his 
listener, " and that speedily, though ho be taken, and in 
William's power, if thou wilt do my bidding, and 
seeking Lanfranc the Abbot at the grange of Ludham, 
sue for his life. How to do this I will show." 

"No! no!" wept Muriel, "oven I, even a sister, 
must not ask a Norman for a Saxon life. It is asking the 
wolf for the lamb." 

" I say no," replied the priest, sternly, " he of the 
role of St. Benedict is not apt to speak falsely^ and Lan- 
franc is the friend of Porphyro, for our rule is greater 
than distinction of blood. And he can sue for, and save 
his life, if you will serve." 

" How ?" 

''By venturing to the grange of Ludham with this 
letter," as he spoke he drew a sealed parchment from 
beneath his coarse girdled tunic, " there is a truce fr^m 
Vespers to Lauds, not a rower, or an archer, or a galley, 
sweeps the rough ocean-stream. Our bastion- warder, 
Tieck, leaves the monastery an hour hence, and 
thinking thee some borderer's wife, he will land thee on a 
silent part of the cause-way. With the close shelter of 
thy sad-coloured wimple, of the night, and the known 
pass-word thou art safe. At noon, to-morrow, thy maiden 
Sybba can feign thee sick; to-morrow eve thou canst 
return." 

"Would you, father, bid me lie, even though for 
another," asked the Saxon lady ? 

" The disciples of Berenger teach, that to lie in a good 
cause is to speak tho truth. But, enough, I have it 
surely, that thy brother is in danger, being a prisoner in 
the Norman camp, and thou canst or not save his life 
deftly ; thou hast choice. Speak, no harm can come ; a 
trusty servant of the grange will await you at the cause- 
way, from thence the path is secret, and Lanfranc thy 
friend?" 

" I will, but, but — there is my brideman, Hereward, 
Lord of Bourne," and Muriel veiled her face still more 
closely in her golden hair. 

"Ay! I thought," he said, with a stem cold laugh, 
"the stray leaf is more precious than the twin leaf; 
well we need be conquered when this is the choice of 
Saxon women." He moved to leave the chamber. 

" I will, but Hereward, father." 

^'Will know nothing. Though it be Lent ho is 
swilling with the bastion soldiers at the mead cup. I 
say, go therefore, Heaven bids thee." 

It was Easter Eve, and thfi high festival of the church 
was on the morrow. Thane, abbot, monks, fineemen, and 
serfs, all who bad fought so well, and repeUed the greedj 
Nonnan from their ooeaa nest, prepared to hold bign 



carousal in the guests' -hall, for, as far as tho Lord of 
Bourne's keen eye could gaze, the marshes of the 
Garruenos were once more solitary. The Holm of the | 
rouffh waters was still free from Norman foot. ' 

Edelwold had thid night cast aside his sheaf and bow, I 
and performed the simple mass of that age. He no>v ! 
entered the guest-chamber and bid the mead cup pass 
round. 

"All men omit St. Dunstan's rule to night," he 
cried, "priest, thane, and soldier, freeman and serf, 
drink supernaculum, it is Easter-day Eve, and gracious 
and merciful hath been the Lord of Battles. But stny, 
I will that brother Porphyro fetch the silver altar cup, 
the Saxon must drink well and holily to night." 

Porphyro, the lean-visaged monk, left the gtie:4t- 
chamber with a ready step, for Edelwold spoke but as 
Porphyro willed. The dove fashioned its note to the 
serpent's tongue. First passing into the chapel of St. 
Benedict, he stole from thence into the narrow garden of 
the monastery, planted in times of peace with such herbs 
as were then known, but now trodden under foot by the' 
tramp of armed men, and covered with missiles and 
engines of defence. From this garden opened a thick 
postern gate through the massive walls on to a sort of 
little quay or landkig place. Dismissing the slingsmen 
and w^arders who guarded it, to the guests' chamber, he 
drew back the massive bolts, and crept out upon this 
only landing place of the isle. 

A cry like a night-hern, a whispered benediciie, was 
answered by the Ught stroke of an oar, and an instant 
after, the foremost of a fleet of galleys, which had lately 
left the shore under the cover of the night, toucheil the 
landing place, and two armed men leaped out. 

"The Gander or tho King?" asked the breathless 
monk. 

" Both. But /am William the Bastard— leal on I " 

'• But to be Lord Abbot by to-morrow's mid-sun," 
bargained the rnouk. 

" Aye I aye ! The Norman can be just — lead on V " 

The fat ale, brewed in the winter-month, had waited 
so long in the cream-crested flagon for the holy cu]), 
that Hereward, Lord of Bourne, who conld pledge good 
ale in an unseemly vessel, seized the abbot's drinldng- 
hom which stood upon the board, and filling it high, 
said, " Come ! drink-heal I we may not wait. My Lord 
Abbot, liberty is as metely pledged in the ashen cup as 
in the silver flagon. Come ! " 

" God gamer hope, then, for his Saxon children," 
pledged Edelwold, " and curses for the Norman ! " 

"A pious, and a righteous drink-heal," shouted a 
deep and iron voice in the Norman tongue ; and as the 
crowd parted as did the bidden stream of Jordan for the 
Israelites, William the Bastard, thick-set, bull-fronted, 
firm-footed, and clad in his habergeon, his surcoat and 
his breast-plate of Milan steel, came in between them, 
like Odin into a conquered Scandinavian city. 

"Ah! ah! drink -heal, the Norman to the Saxon 
now ; and by God's splendour I will vow a vow ; it's the 
Norman to the Saxon ! Come, the Norman shall drink- 
heal, then sleep in my Lord Abbot's bed, which, doubt- 
less is the softest in thb swan's nest. And then to- 
morrow, BY God's splendour, do Norman 

JUSTICE ! " 

In the confusion, and some slaughter which ensued, 
Edelwold aud Hereward made their escape to the shore, 
in the very empty galley which had brought William and 
Ralph Gander, Earl of Norfolk, across the rough water 
to this islet of the Garruenos. After this, whilst t)io 
Normans caroused over Saxon viands, the cook fried 
himself a surpassing omelet, and brother Simeon and the 
sub-prior said not only Ih prqfundis and the Seven 
Penitential Psalms, but tasted a secret flask of well- 
stored Rhenish wine together^ and comforted the flesh 
beneath sack-cbkh and & Benedicf s girdle. 
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The momw wm Eoiter-da}. Nomun Kldier and 
Huon print uiide ready fol tbn invMlilute of Porjihyra, 
the Diank, u Lord Higb Abbi)t oT til. Benedict' ' 
Hutnw, and mitred Thane. Tlie nnoii wm codii 
bright DooD it wm — the sun wai bigh in bea< 
. The high nlrsr «bi dwkrdi I he abbot had beta 
RtioiDtod with lli« holf oUi tad received the ring, 
atalTi ha lat lordlf in the abbot'i chair— Hb i 

mad with 

" Rai|di (iaader. Earl of Norfolk, bring to the altar 
Muriel, daughter of Huniwulf, the Tlmne of Lathing- 
Uod. wbo perished od ibe bloody >od of Hajttingi I " 

"" ' ' ' 'le Saioo came forth veiled, li-d by 

WilliMn took ber band, and 
bidding ber raiae ber head-gHir, told her to look upon 
PorpnjTO, Lord Abbot, and auawer well. 

" He told Ihoe, woman, the Nomiaii prieat Luftanc 

- y..." 

" By God's splendour. — a lie 1 

"He told Ibee, woman, the Noman ronld lave the 
Baton Thane?" 



', this wot for love or Heaieu 



"Ye*!- 



" Oh worthy pneit I oh excellent «on of Si. Benedict 
Liaten. Suoti lady. To betray, if poHihla, this auon 
Heron, *on of Harnwulf. into Norman handi, tbon wert 
o rarrj in thy hand, — there being no other tnutj 
ler, — the canvenl'a greateat Becreta, thon wert 
to tell the alrenglh of Saxon archera, and the will 
of Edelwold, and Uerewud, Lord of Boome. thou wert 
3 make Ihee the priie of lomo loity Norman, 
thou wrrt sont ; or. to pawn thy honour for the Saxon's 
life, than wert ient : to make thy whealen acres and thy 
pasture land fill abbots' camera, Ihoo wert sent. And, 
worst of all, thou warmed aud cruel scrpeul, eating the 
Saxon's bread to betray the hand which gate it. Oh T 
worthy Judas '. look upon him, lady ! Ibr /, the Normsn, 
curw and disown hlni \ " 

Blnggling with that immrasurabte paesion which 
even his habitual aelf-command could not bide, Por- 
phyro arose — defence he had none — to de^ was his only 

■I am abbot, and the Line's servsnl ; one holy and 
apart. The Church can deny thy powu, thou 
Norman King I " 

" Onk higher than kings shall judge thee, ere the tun 



thee yMlmirbt I 
1 sriLl RK I ■' 



Aecvrding to old cbartularira and Latin doniiaenls 
■till prescrVHJ, and to tho oft-repealwl legend which I, 
' haTD trod these lands well lunow, still haunla the 
■ deserted lalaiid of Iha Burs, the milred abbot of 
Bt. Benedict's de Kulmo swung abore the gateway of the 
Abbey that wme hour i and in the dull night air he had 
ID otfaer dirge or d<Mh-wail fiir his lisarse, than the iboat 
f the labble loldieTy. the bourn of the rough walers, and 
the ery of the lonely bittern. 

But thai same era. ere the rich day luii auuk too pale 
in Bight, Hariel, daughter o( Hamwalf, diimissed by 
William, thmtgh with a hrary molM upon her tresuorM, 
Mul guardrd by the bithhil herdsman, climbed the swwt. 
lonely, thyiny heighta of Lolbingland, and ere the 
night alar set. the and brass Uertward, Lord of 
fkiunia, were far and ht away. Is a sofs paasagn oier 
' ' idaMi 



REHSHBRANCB. 
WasB lul iliy plHOUil but hw. a alonssi Blltd mj hwtl, 
Aod proini bliia wu to teiaplcls lliii (laiy wwiM out pan 

Wlieo thw wvuUsI go, dopiinDt ma of sU 1 lisM so ilcw. 
WIUi diiUllkr cra» and iDnontnce ft* ttta lij halura bHn. 
UliFB lide bjtidetn simple faith we dinunl gui biry tLrrsm ; 
Tlul in sfter jBsii, il»pit< dTcIiuef, in ijinpalhy and oulh. 



llltunly wgiild 


till cuuflnn Ot fMling of our youth. 


ImiM.byfiHS- 
Thr n«niory «■ 


1 mi.. Ih; baod-iM lo.e of ttw rtmua.. 
npa her tiat tni hinds my Mul in chalui : 
n> u> (eu'h mt thai the world hu Joy to r^c 
ivini (ailUUlr, in hopeful apiiil !■•>, 


OhlgwJthtlt, 

F« though F.tt 
LL(>!-.be«(,o..la 


Mn 1 have Iramt, lo LiTf in pslienl priilc 
1 ttnal \qvo f„r my Dndurini gi>l4( i 
Uk« SWS, ten B. ih. fdlUul sud il^ k lid. 
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POPULAR TBACHKRS. 
Ik e«ery clime, in aimoat every age, the neceasity of 
popular leaohcrs baa been fell, and eierywheru, answer- 
ing to the call, have popular teachera arisen, some of 
them amoDgat the nobleit and moat gifted minds of iIm 

But, oonoeming this teachiug, great doobts have long 

eiistcd— still continue to cxiat. Is it mere book-learning 

that the people want ? Experience shows that it is not ; 

that thpre is not, perhaps, a more fatal time for nations 

than when, too clear-sighted not to resent injustice, and 

not suthdeully enlightened to seek for redress by rightful 

means, they stand iu doubt on the threshold of truth, 

old shadows of night still lingering around them, uiii 

>w filiut streaks of light alone proclaiming lo prophetic 

minds Iha coming forth of day. True human knowledge, 

' as spring* from the heart, and hnds its way back with 

fold piiwer, is the right teaching, nut only for the 

people, but Cur all men. How few cm, in this sense, lay 

claim to the title of teachers? Poets are among Iha 

big hast i and thus their strains have ever been linked 

with the bislory of hnioanily. Without aerking to 

depredate intelleduml progress, it must, however, ho 

infeseed, that it should not bo made the eidoiive aim 

' a people. The best teachera have not always been 

the moat learned. Kamsatneas and truth era higher than 

hrir power is deeper still. 

Thus aome of the betl. though the least known of popular 

are Iboie abtcure and unhesded 

y clans. diffuM around tbem & 

talm, moral light. Though leeking not perchuiee tn 

teach, they areteochers; a few, whonpoasassedofgonius, 

into fame : by hr tho greater number belong lo the 

imon slaadard of men, and, like their eqnal^ live and 

pass away unknown. 

With the clear-tightednns of genius, Wordaworlh made 

le of these men thechief personage of bis '■ Kic union.'' 

le choice was derided and severely cnlicisod. Few 

uld undi^rstand why a poor, retired, commim-plac* 

Scotch pedUr should have been selected aa one well fit 

to convey lo the rrwter the poefs pure and Iboughtful 

pbilotopby. The chsracter of such a man muil, in the 

nf the world, bo so thoroughly unpoetical ! But 

poslry does not always tmd the higher paths of lib. 

Minds that an nlled "refined" are seldom poBtical. 

lave yielded too much to external inHuinns tu 

that originality which ia tha very soul of pnolry, 

:ay give tut dowers, but the tree, wild fragrance 

re ia wanting : the grealMt geniuses bavs always 

bam those that rcK^naduHMtu they ware first moaldad 



by the hand of God. These remarks apply in one sense 
to Wordsworth's h^ro. A solitary wanderer, bred amongst 
lonely hills ; traversing the wild and romantic scenery of 
the north ; communing silently with his own heart in the 
pure presence of nature ; seeing enough of man not to 
abandon the sympathies of his kind ; and dwelling suffi- 
ciently in solitude to preserve the completeness of his 
strongly marked individuality, was, in truth, a man calcu- 
lated to possess a character full of the highest and most 
poetical feelings. 

Who does not feel, moreover, that the romance of 
incident no longer holds that place which it once pos- 
sessed in general estimation? It has long since been 
superseded by tnier and far deeper sources of human 
interest. But neither poetry nor romance has perished ; 
for, though their forms may change, it is not in their 
nature to die. In primitive ages they are in everything 
external; in picturesque and chivalrous manners, in 
varied incident, and a wild adventurous life. But when 
civilization has progressed, such may no longer be the 
case. The outward destiny of man is not then surrounded 
by the rude and wild charm of adventure. Calm, severe, 
and simple, it may also seem formal and cold, for the 
poetry of life has become all inward. But if the romance 
of incident has departed, that of thought remains. It is 
then that the poet's fancy seeks refuge in the human 
heart, and, sounding its infinite depths, brings forth 
strains of power. Is it not so liow ; is not genius in our 
time essentially an inward light, reflected over the 
external world ? Thous:h, for a while, Walter Scott 
brought back in his delightful fictions tiie spirit of the 
middle ages ; though he 
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Sang ladye-love and war, romance, and knightly worth," 



he could not pour new life into veins long withered and 
cold ; and not all the charm of his productions can entitle 
him to be considered as one of the teachers of his day. 
He looked back to the past, when, with the other joumeyers 
of humanity the word was, "Onward!" There was 
more truth and significance in the homely philosophy of 
Wordsworth's Scotch pedlar than in those bright visions 
which Scott's genius called forth. Nothing, indeed, can 
be unpoetical to the true poet's eye, for he sees meaning 
in everything. He knows that when externally the 
romance of life appears to have passed away, it still exists 
in the inward world, tl^e soul's own homo ; that no period 
in the history of the human race can be really prosaic ; 
cold or calm though it may seem, whilst the deep tide 
of human passion and feeling still flows on beneath. It 
was this insight into truth that influenced Wordsworth 
in his much derided choice of a hero. He knew that 
calm, pure minds, strong in moral worth, were both poet- 
ical and true teacliers : and, indeed, this moral teaching, 
so deep and yet so unheeded in its effects, has made its 
way everywhere. In one of the wildest provinces of 
France, in rude, uncultivated Brittany, it has long found 
a home; and, if civilization implies morality, and not 
mere comfort and knowledge, there this teaching has not 
been in vain. 

Backward as they are in many respects, the inhabi- 
tants of Brittany stand high in that truth and earnestness 
of character which are the real tests of a people. Grave, 
austere, and religious, the Breton peasant, with many 
great qualities, has, however, two serious faults ; a strong 
aversion for change, and too exclusive an attachment for 
the traditionary customs of his race. But, though often 
tinged with fanaticism, his deep faith and high veneration 
for moral worth invest him with a native dignity which 
never fails to excite respect. This reverence for what- 
ever is good and true in the nature of man, the Breton 
owes to the deep poetical feeling which he shares in 
common with all the descendants of the old Celtic race. 
From the earliest times to the present day their national 
poets have had great power o^er this strange people. 



" The poet," says an old proverb of Brittany, " is stronger 
than the three strongest things ; — evil, fire, and tempest." 
The Breton bards have long past away, but many of 
their old songs sun-ive and are still popular in remote 
districts. Though these strains possess a wild and pe- 
culiar beauty of their own, they are interesting cbieflj 
to the historian and the antiquary, and it is more to the 
purpose of the present article to study the actual mani- 
festations of the spirit which inspired them, than to trace 
what they were once in bygone times. If her old race 
of bards has vanished, Brittany does, neverthelesSy 
possess, even now, popular poets who exercise a deep and 
worthy power. These are not, however, proudly gifted 
Bretons like Chateaubriand the royalist, or even like 
Lamennais the man of the people, men whose names 
have won the ear of foreign nations, but poor and ob- 
scure peasants who sing in their national dialect of the 
toil and sorrow of their brethren, and who cheer them 
on in the right path with pure, heart-felt strains. 

The tailor, the miller, and the eloarecf, or youths who 
study for the priesthood, are generally the poets of a 
village of Brittany. The tailor, from his sedentary oc- 
cupation, is an observer and a satirist. Shrewd, in- 
quisitive, and fond of interfering, he detects and mer- 
cilessly exposes to ridicule all the vanity, ostentation^ 
and folly, which happen to come under his notice. His 
satires, if just, soon become popular, but calumny and 
malice are never tolerated. The miller acts a wholly 
different part. He wanders in search of custom from 
place to place, spreading news and striking bargains, 
and whenever a romantic incident comes across his 
path, he embodies it forth in a homely strain, with whidi 
he cheers his journey and entertains his friends on his 
return. A crime which has spread terror and grief 
throughout the country, a high and generous deed, a 
love story or a lament over the premature death of a 
beautiful maiden, rank amongst his favourite and most 
popular themes. Many of these strains possess a high 
degree of poetical beauty, and something of that wild 
and mournful tone which characterizes the old Irish 
melodies. The cloarec$ have a higher aim ; their songs 
are generally grave and austere, like the life they are 
destined to embrace; many of these effusions betray, 
however, yearning regrets for the joys and vanities of 
life, and when the decisive moment is come, not a 
few of the eharec», shrinking from the priesfs re- 
spected but arduous duties, return to the peasant's life 
of cheerful toil. Besides these three classes of popular 
teachers, there often rise men of individual power, who 
seek by piu« and moral strains to improve their country- 
men, and whose efforts are not received with the mis- 
trust such attempts too often excite amongst the 
people. 

Of these was Loiz Kam, a lame peasant dwarf, who 
lived some years ago in one of the most obscive villages of 
Brittany. Grave, thoughtful, and reserved, he dwelt 
alone ; a pure and earnest-minded man, not unsociable, 
though seeking the companionship of none. He bore 
meekly, and yet with a certain dc^^ree of pride, the soli- 
tude to which he was condemned, not by his own choice, 
but on account of his infirmity. To a mind less noble, 
this retired life might have given food for many ungra- 
cious and envious thoughts, or at least for the indulgence 
of a wilful and bitter mood ; but this quiet seclusion 
had charms of its own for Loiz, for he, the deformed 
dwarf, was a poet! Who can tell how many glorious 
visions of ideal loveliness shed their holy light in the 
dark dwelling of the Breton peasant; how many pure 
dreams and fervent aspirations hallowed that humble home ! 
Though his thoughts flowed in the rude verses of a 
language destined ere long to pass away, though he could 
not have those hopes of immortal fame which soothe the 
pocf 8 labour, yet Loiz had a gknjof his own, less proud 
perchance, but not less pure. Ha knew that '* with hit 
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bud's lan^af* " be ahould lie remembered 

were even his Dsaie to lie fiirgottfii, yet those 
s through wtiich be had outpoureil nut 
', suit deep (eeliag of his heart, would be 
■nBDjr fesn after be usi gone, and cheer others witli all 
'uy» of life aronnd them, ns (hoy hud cheered him 
d loneUnrss. Whilst the gentle Loiz Kam cbeniihed 
these thoughts, Ibe liilage to irhich he belonged nai 
attacked bj that deep moral leprosy, drunkenncu. 
Cftliii, though Ihey seem, the Bretons ore men of tliong 
passions; intoiicsdon routes them to d(«ds of the 
vildot frenzy, and in the Tillage of Lull violent acts, 
and a stole of increased poverty, soon teslilied in tnany i 
ud and desoUte home the progreu of the htol vice. 
hoix felt himself culled npon to awaken the erring ones tc 
sense of that right, trtiich he, »ithhi£ pore, houostinind, 
3 elEBrly saw. la the silence of bis lonely borne, he 
Dmposed a pathetic and hcart-stirriug ap|>eiil, setting 
forth the maay evils intemperance luul alr^y created, 
and eaniestlj beseeching for a return (o sobriety and 
d dignity. The song was finished, and on the 
village festivity, LoTi, habitually so ottm and 
ed. came forth, and with grave, eamesl 
besought all present to listen, for he had a an 
which was " for the belter teaching of every i 
begani with heart-beating, pcrchince, at the result of his 
eipcriment, but with bearing calm and firm, 
which he had adapted to an old bmilior Inne, was heard 
*~ '" lileiice. It vss a simple, touching strain, well 
a move the hearts of those who hslened to it 
i though their applaujie was not vehement or 
It Ibongh to a stranger's eye their behaviour would 
k nvoored of apathy, yet, in secret, many were 
bnuJied, and went houio that day " sadder eml wiser 

The effect of Loiz'i strain was not instantaneous. True 
good is ever progreuive. The song hod to be learned, 
be sung ill cottages around the hearth on long 
inter nights, to be heard on the moor; and rciieated by 
the laboorer at bis toll, until it became at length a fatniUar 
1 in the phu:e, and every trutliful word hud sunk 
,>ly in penitent and thoughtful hearts. Then, when 
the seed bod been duty sown, was the fruit gathered, and 
many a gladdened and altered family circle told of the 
power of the bumble dwarfs pure teaching. 

An not such the men the jieople need indeed ! True, 
" 'N primitive form of imparting moral adiice does not 
■TBry social condition. But it was not the mode, 
|l the spirit that gave L0T2 Kam an inHucnce so icrI. 
le and conviction are stnuns of practical import, 
imblest being that ever lived might form a perfect 
ide chain of humanity, did be but know his 
In this sense, oU are teachers ; and many, 
and powerful ones, though obicBre, are there even now 
amongst us, men who take not a mission on themselves, 
and yet who fulfil one; who teach without authority, and 
a pure and holy sway. 

JutiA Kat&kaoh. 



^alirm of ^rtn EUorU. 

Tie Sia LimUi or, lAt Lott Sealen-.—Cj p£>jiHORii 

CoopEa, 3 vols.— Ben Iley. 

I The merits of Fcnimore Cooper, ai a nautical vrriter, 

I are too well knotvn to need ooiaaient here. When we 

Mj that the Sea Lions is worthy of its predecessors, we 

■ay all that can be said on that head. Fiulber. we have 

I only to eipress a regret that so eipcricnced a writer 

Mr. Cooper should have fallen into the error 

bleadiog religion with romance, a lysltm but little 



likely to produce good to any, while oSering icriotu 
objeotions m itself. To suppose that a question so large 
as the divinity of Christ can be dtiposed of in tho pages 
of a novel, where the action of the plot necotfiarily limils 
all inch discussion, ii to uSer an insult to the great and 
good men on both sides of the question, who have 
thought a life-time of reverent research not too much to 
dedicate to what Mr. Cooper would here dispose of in a 
few hundred lines. The interest of the story turns npon 
the adventures of one Captain Gardiner, a frank young 
seaman, in the employ of Deacon Pratt, of Oyster Pond, 
Long Xshind, whose niece, Mary Pratt, is the loadstone 
of the young sailor's heart. It may be well bore to 
montioD that the religious controversy of tho book, auch 
as it is, is embodied in Mary and her lover, the [alter 
being won over from his heresy, as Mr. Cooper would 
call it| to the true faith; as much, it would seem, from 
hia love for Mary, who makes bis conversion the con- 
dition of her hand, as from tho consciousness of man'i 
helpleisneu and God's power, forced upon him during 
an antarctic nrinter. A dying seaman confides to Deacon 
Pratt the eiisteacc of certain islandi, not marked in the 
charts, where seals are to he found in abundance, and, 
loreover, indicates a certala key, where ■ chest of pl- 
itical trcBinres has been long buried.the secret having been 
infided to the sick man by s fellow-urisoner, into whose 
society misfortune had once thrown him. This seaman, 
Daggett by name, is one of a numerous colony of the same 
cognomen, inhabiOng a neighbouring island, the Tino- 
ord; a sea*faring race, who, upon hearing the inlelli- 
Fuce of the death of a Daggett at Oyster Pond, send 
vcr a representative in the |ierson of a 'Caplaiu Daggett, 
I claim the chattels of their deceased relative. But 
tllo treasure had the poor mariner left behind him, save 
chart, whereon hod been carefully marked the itUudi 
id the^key before mentioned, as carefully erased by 
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of the secret himself. To lhiseiid,hefita out aschooner, 
under command of Captain Gardiner, but, in the meao- 
upon tho chart and other eircnmstances 
he BDspicions of the Vineyard Daggett*, 
they also fit out a schooner of the same eiie, destined to 
sail in the track of the schooner of Oyster Pond. At 
length, Gardiner is ready to start, and having takea a 
tender farewell of Mary, and received minute and oonS- 
jons from the Deacon, the Sea Jjan at 
Oyster Pond hauls olT from the wharf and stands out to 
«B. closely followed by bii rivnl, the Sea ZioH of tho 
Vineyard, commander. Captain Dag^t. Itsoon become* 
ipparent to Gardiner that it is De^etl'i inlenlion to sail 
n consort, and having vainly attempted to give him the 
'Up, in obedience to the orders of Dt'ocon Pnitt, a gale, 
n which mutnal danger is incurred, producer good fi.-Uiin>- 
ihip, which Daggett turning to hit own advautagv, suc- 
veds in fastening himself upon Gardiner for the greater 
part of the voyage. After many perils, the islands are 
reached, and the seals found to bo as abundant as de- 
scribed. Gardiner and his crew, in the eiercise of 
udeaca and industry, quickly secure a cargo. Not 
Daggett, who with his hold half filled appeals to the 
>re generous instincts of Gardiner, and thus mdueing 
n to keep by him, eventually exposes both to the 
ffcring* and perils of an antarctic winter. Hero the 
me prudence and forethought preserve Gardiner and 
1 crew, while Daggelfs vessel is wrecked, his men 
Irosen. till, finally, in bis ovm person, be pays the penalty 
if bis rash obstinacy, dying from the effects of frost.*ltten 
egs. Spring seta in, and Gardiner returns with his cargo 
ind the treasure. He has long been given up by the 
!)ncon. who only survive* to welcome liim bartL. and 
dying, leaves Mary Pratt his heiress, rrcomnirndiiig her 
>rry Gardiner, whose opportune conversion hating 
red all impedimenta, he becomes at once the hus- 
band of Mary and tb* M-bdr of Deacon Pratt. The 
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perils of icebergs and floes^ and the almost unbearable 
hardships of an antarctic winter are most powerfully and 
graphically described. The loss of Daggett's vessel will 
give (he reader a good idea of the powerful interest of all 
the nautical portions of this novel. It is in their final 
effort, to quit the islands before the gathering in shall 
have rend?red it altogether impossible, that the disaster 
occui\-». It is night, the watch is set, when suddenly the 
look-out forward announces, " Ice ahead." Roswell 
Gardiner is immediately called, and while this was doing : 
" The Vineyard Lion swept past the Oyster Pond 
schocmtT, and Roswell announced his presence on deck, 
just a** the other vessel cleared his bows. 'There's no 
time to consult, Gar*ner,' said Daggett. ' There's our 
road before us. Go through it we must, or stay where 
we are until that field-ice gives us a jam down yonder in 
the crescent. I will lead, and you can follow an soon as 
your eyes are open.* One glance let Roswell into the 
secret of his situation. He liked it little, but he did not 
hesitate. * Fill the topsail, and haul aft the foresheet,* 
were the quiet orders that prochiimed what he intended 
to do. Both vessels stood on. By some secret process, 
every man on board the two craft became aware of what 
was going on, and appeared on deck. All han^s were not 
called, nor was there any particular noise to attract 
attention ; but the word had been whispered below that, 
there was a great risk to be run. A risk it was, of a 
verity! It was necessary to stand close along that 
iron-bound coast, where the seals had so lately 
resorted, for a distance of several miles. The wind would 
not admit of che schooner's steering much more than a 
cable's length from the rocks for quite a league, after 
which the shore trended to the southward, and a little 
sea-room would be gained. But on those rocks the 
wavci were then beating heavily, and their bellowings as 
they rolled into the (Svities were at almost all times 
terrific. There was some relief however, in the knowledge 
obtained of the shore, by having frequently passed up 
and down it in the boats. It was known that the water 
was deep close to the visible rocks, and that there was 
no danger as long as a vessel could keep off them. No 
one !>poke. Every eye was strained to discern objects 
ahead, or was looking astern ta trace the expected col- 
lision between the floe-ice and the low promontory of 
the cape. The ear soon gave notice that this meeting had 
ah^ady taken pUice, for the frightful sound that attended 
the cracking and rending of the field, might have been 
heard fully a league. Now it was that each schooner did 
her best ! Yards were braced up, sheets flattened, and 
the helm tended. The close proximity of the rocks on 
the one side and the secret presentiment of there being 
more field-ice on the other, kept every one wide awake. 
The cwo masters in particular were all eyes and ears. It 
wa« getting to be very cold, and the sort of shelter aloft, 
that goes by the quaint name of " crow's nest," had been 
fitted up in each vessel. A mate was now sent into each, 
to ascertain what might be discovered to windward. 
Almost at the same instant, these young seamen 
hailed their respective decks, and gave notice that a wide 
field was coming in upon them, and must eventually 
crush them unless avoided. This startling intelligence 
reachc<l the two commanders in the very same moment. 
The emergency demanded decision, and each man acted 
for himself. Roswell ordered his helm to be put down, 
and his schooner tacked. The water was not rough 
enough to prevent the success of the manoeuvre. On the 
other Band, Daggett kept a cap-full, and stood on. Ros- 
well manifested the most judgment and seamanship. He 
was now far enough from the cajie to beat to windward, 
and by gomg nearer to the enemy, he might always run 
along Its aouthem boundary, profit by anv opening, and 
would be, by as much as he could thus gain, to wind- 
ward of the coast Daggett had one advantage. By 
itandmg on, in the erent of areturn becoming necessary. 



he would gain in time. In ten minutes the two 
schooners were a mile asunder. We shall first follow 
that of Roswell Gardiner's, in his attempt to escape. The 
first floe, which was ripping and tearing one of its angles 
into fragments, as it came grinding down on the cape, 
soon compelled the vessel to tack. Making short 
reaches, Roswell ere long found himself fully a mile to 
windward of the rocks, and sufficiently near to the 
new floe to discern its shape, drift, and general 
character. Its eastern end had lodged upon the 
field that first came in, and was adding to the 
vast momentum with which that enormous floe waa 
pressing down upon the cape. Large as was that 
first visitor to the bay, this was of at least twice, if not 
of thrice, its dimensions. What gave Roswell the most 
concern was, the great distance that this field extended to 
the westward. He went up into the crow's-nest himself, 
and, aided by the light of a most brilliant moon, and a sky 
without a cloud, he could perceive the blink of ice in 
that direction, as he fancied for fuUy two leagues. What 
was unusual, perhaps, at that early season of the year, 
these floes did not consist of a vast collection of number- 
less cakes of ice ; but the whole field, as feur as could be 
then ascertained, was firm and united. The nights were 
now so cold that ice made fast wherever there was water; 
and it occurred to our young master that, possibly, frag- 
ments that had once been separated and broken by the 
waves, might have become re-united by the agency of 
frost. Roswell descended from the crow's-nest half 
chilled by a cutting wind, though it blew from a warm 
quarter. Summoning his mates, he asked their advice. 
'It seems to me, Captain Gar'ner,' Hazard replied, 
' there's very little choice. Here we are, so fiu* as I 
can make it out, embayed, and we have only to box 
about until daylight comes, when some chance may turn 
up to help us. If so, we must turn it to account ; if 
not, we must make up our minds to winter here.' This 
was coolly and calmly said ; though it was clear enough 
that Hayard was quite in earnest. ' You forget there 
may be an open passage to the westward^ Mr. Hayard," 
Roswell rejoined, ' and that we may yet pass out to sea 
by it. Captain Daggett is already out of sight in the 
western board, and we may do well to stand on after 
him.' ' Ay, ay. Sir, I know all that. Captain Gar'ner, 
and it may be as you say ; but when I was aloft, half an 
hour since, if there wets' nt the blink of ice in that 
direction, quite round to the back of the island, there 
was'nt the blink of ice no where hereabouts. I'm used 
to the sight of it, and can't well be mistaken.' ' There 
is always ice on that side of the land, Hayard, and yon 
may have seen the blink of the bergs which have hugged 
the cliffs in that quarter all summer. Still, that is not 
proving we shall find no outlet. This craft can go 
through a very small passage, and we must take care and 
find one in proper time. Wintering here is out of the 
question. A hundred reasons tell us not to think of such 
a thing ; besides, the interests of our owners. We are 
walking along this floe pretty fast, though I think the 
vessel is too much by the head ; don't it strike you so, 
Hayard ? ' ' Lord, Sir, it's nothing but the ice that has 
made, and is making for'ard I Before we got so near the 
field as to find a better lee, the little Upper that came 
athwart our bows froze almost as soon as it met us. I 
do suppose. Sir, there are now several tons of ice on our 
bows, counting from channel to channel forward.' On 
an examination this proved to be true, and the knowledgo 
of the drcumstanoe did not at all contribute to Gardiner's 
feelmg of security. He saw there was no time to be lost, 
and he crowded sail with the view of forcing the vessel 
past the dangers if possible, and of getting her into a 
milder climate. But even a £ist-saiiing schooner will 
scarcely equal our wishes under such circumstances. 
There was no doubt that the Sea JAotCe speed waa 
getting to be affected by the manner in which her bowt 
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were weigbed down by Ice, in idditiaD lo tbo discouifort 
produced by cold, damp, and Ibe prennw of s ttipperf 
subsUnce OD Ibe deck aad riiiffog. FnrtUDfttelj there 
WIS not innch apnj Oyiog, or uatten vauld bate been 
much worse. Ai it wu, thejr vere bad enougb, and 
vtcf amiaoas ol luCure evil. While tbe Sea Lioa, of 
Oyiler Poad, va* ruaniag along the margiu of Ibe ice ju 
Ihe maanet jiut dewribed, and after the blink to Ibe 
wMlward bad cliaDgrd to a visible Seld, making it Tcry 
uncertain wbcther anj egteiM was to be found in that 
quuUr or not ; an opening inddisalj appeared trending 
to tbe nortbward, and euffidentlj wide, as Roswell 
(bought, to enable him to bent through it. Putting bis 
helm down, his Khooner came benving rouad, and was 
tilled on a courao that tooa carriMi bir half a mile into 
lliii pauage. At firn, every thing eeemed propitious, 
tbe channel rathar opening than otherniae, while the 
eourse was auch — no rlh- north- west — as enabled tbe 
icttBl to make very long legs on one tack, and that the 
best. After going about four or live timeii, however, all 
theH flattering symptouia raddenly cha:^^, bj the 
passage terminating in a cul de rap. Almost at tbo same 
iiiitaut, tbe ice closed rapidij in the Hbooner's wake. 
Ad effort was made to run back, but it foiled in conte- 
quenoe of an enormoua floe'a Cuming on its centre, having 
met reaistsnce trom a field closer in, thnt was in its 
turn stopped b; the rocks. Roswell saw at once tbst 
nothing «Dutd be done at the moment. He took in all 
bi> canvta, ai well as Ihe fVoien cloth could be handled, 
got out ice anchors, and hauled hii vessel into a species 
of cave, where there would be tbe least danger of a nip, 
should the fields continue to close. All (his time Daggett 
was as busy as a bee. He rounded tbe head-land, and 
flattfred himself that be wu about to slip post all the 
t.>ckB, Mid get out into open water, when the vast Gelds of 
which IhebUnk had been seen even by those in theother 
Vfiiel, suddenly stretched themselves across his course, 
■II a way that set at defiance all attempts to go any furlbec 
ill that direction. Daggett wore ronnd, and endeavoured 
lu return. This was by no means so easy as it was to go 
down iicfore the wind, and bis bows were bIsd niDch 
eucnmbered with ice ; mare so, indeed, than thoie of the 
Other schooner. Once or twice his craft missed stays in 
eonHc|ueiice of getting so much by tbe bead, and it wa« 
deemed necessary lu besvo to, and take to tbe Skxes. A 
great deal of extra and cumbrous weight was gotten rid 
of, but an hour of most precious time waa lost. By the 
time DnggctC was rauty to make sail again, he found hii 
return niund tlw headland waa entirely cut oft by (be 
Aeld having come into absolute contact with Ihe rocks ! 
It was now midnight, and tbe men on board both vessels 
required rest. A watch was set in each, aud most of the 
IMuiple were purmittcd lo turn in. Of course proper 
look-outa ware had, but tbe light of Che moon was not 
suDiclentJy distinct lu rendrr it nfe In make any final 
efTorta under its bvoiir. Ns great alarm was felt, there 
being nothing unusual in a vessel being embayed in the ice; 
and as long aa slie waa not nipped or pressed upon by 
actual contact, the poution waa thought We, nitber than 
tlie reverse. It was desirable. 






, for » 



■dvanCagv might be kanwn to one of the maslen, that 
was conocaled by diatanoe from his companion. Wilbout 
eoiHwrt, tbaiAuw, RoawoU and Daggett came lo tbe 
some geiwnl CDDclnsinua, and wailed patiently. The day 
came at last, cold and dreary, though not altogether 
without the relief of an air that blew from regions fu 
wamiiT than the nmui over which it was now trsvclliitg. 
Then Ihe two •cho"neT« lierame visible from each other, 
and Rmwell ni* the jeopHrily of Da|[getC. and Daggett 
law Iha jaupardy of Kotarll. Tbe vessels wens little 
more tliBH a mile apart, but Ibe situatiou of the VintyonJ 
i.U* wai much llie mogl cnlicaL Shu had made bit In 
tlM floe, bnt htr Mppett iti«U wm tn a steady and mMl 



impoiing motion. Ai soon as Rogwell Btw the ma 
in which his consort waa surronnded, and the very threat- 
ening aspect of the danger lliit profited upon him, his 
first impute wu to haitfn to hioi. wilh a party of his 
own people, lo olfer any aMisliiiicii he could give. After 
looking at the icu immediately round his own craft, 
where all seemed to be rlgbt, he called over the nam 
sU of his men, ordered then to eat a warm breakfast, 
and to prepare Co accompany him. In twenty mil 
Roswell waa leading bis Ullte party acrois Che lee, each 
man carrying on oie, or some other implement that il 
HU supposed might be of use. It was by no meau 
ditGcult to proceed ; fbr the surface of the floe, one irma- 
ingly moro tjuin a league in eileut, was quite imoolb, and 
the 9I10W on it was crusted to a strength that nould hi 
home a team. 'The water between Ihe ioc and the 
rocks it a mnch narrower strip than I bad thought,' said 
Roswell, to his constant attendant, Stimson. ' Here it 
do^s not ^pear to be a hundred yards in width 1 ' 
'Nor is it, Sir. Whew! this trotling b so cold ■ 
climate makes a man puff like a whale blowing ; but. 
Captain Gar'ner, that schooner will be cut in two before 
we can get to her. Look, Sir, the floe hss reached Che 
rocks already, quite near her, and it does not stop the 
drift at all, seemingly.' Roswell made no reply. The 
state of the Vinty^d Lien did appear to be much more 
critical than he hod previously imagined; until he came 
nearer lo the land, be bad formed no nodon of the 
st«uly power with which the flold was setting down on 
the rocks on which Ihe broken fragments were now 
creeping like creatures endowed wilh life. Occasionally, 
there would be loud diaruplioni, and Ihe movemei 
the floe would become more rapid; then, again, a soi 
pause would ouci-eed, and for a moment tbe approaching 
party felt a gleam of hope. But all eipecta^ons td 
this sort were doomed to be disappointed. " Look, 
SirV exclaimed Stimson, 'she went down afore it 
twenty fathoms at that one set. She must be awful neai 
tbe rocks. Sir •■ ' All Ibe men now stopped. They ki 
they were powerless, and intenae anxiety rendered tl 
averse lo move. Attention apjieared lo inlerfere * 
their walking on tbe ice; and each held his breath In 
eipecCation. They saw that the schooner, then less th 
cable's length from them, was close to the rocks; and 
next shock, if any thing like the last, must overwhelm 
her. To their aslonisbmeaC instead of being nipped, 
the schooner mse hy a stately movement, that was 
not Hiibout grwndenr, upheld by broken cokes that hod , 
got beneath her bottom, and faitly reached the | 
shelf of rocks olmoit nnhanned. Not a man hod i 
left her ; bnt there she was, placed on the shore, I 
some twenty feet above the surbce of the sea, on rocka I 
worn smooth by llie action of Ihe waves I Had tlia 
season been propitious, and did tbe injury slop here, it 
migbl have been possible to get the craft into tbe watar 
again, and still curry her to America. But the floe WM 
not yet arresleil. Cake succeeded cake, one ridjog o' 
another, until a indl of ice rote along the thore, that 
Roswell and his companions, with all their activity and 
courage, hod great difficulty in crossing. They snccei ' 
in getting over it, however ; and when they reached th* 
unfortunate schooner, ibe waa literally buried. *" 
macta were broken, the sails torn, rigging scatlered. Bad 
sides stove. The 8ta Lion, of Martha's Vineyard, was « 
worthless wreck — worthlesa as to oil purposes but that o( 
being cunver1c<l into materials for a amaller craft, or 
lo be used as fuel. All tliis hiul bnen done in 



from thvir friends, not bouuse thev are selfishi c 
kna'iih. or childtsli, <ir la any olhor grave seoie bti 
and discredi table, but beeauw (twy may be ebidad I 
proHtlea, or ^nded as bntaatk. 
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THE LILY AND THE STREAM. 

And rich with fnn uld be»u1Y tlwK it benl ; 

WTucli gurgiing ripjilti murmured u Iht J weot. 
Thongb nuh uiil "wd were Ihr-rc. ibr pl«e wn frish ind fiir 

And wmelcU kiotd llit Lily'l Imdcr lal; 
Tlic lily iroa'd IIlc *nrr, tmd dnok the (Lnughl it broushb ht 

And n«Trr wort ■ lint oT bllg;QtLiig gticf- 

A ttreDf hand cauc uid took the Lilf fnm the brook, 
And pimd it in ■ piinted THK of rjar : 

The fDUUttin-dropi of wnlth nc'frnuncd it into hf ulthj 
But wotuUj it lifhtd for the atrcualet'a puhitiK tide. 



That fed fbeir loul-bioom, frab and pure tnd ■blning, 
ADd BuDf m one wiU tty, nme punted tu« dT claj 
Hu hdd their •piiil, like th« IMj, pioin; 

Emza Cook. 

Servants' Sunday MeuoaiEa.— I bait Imovn poor, 
tortnertetl rhamber and immcrT-mnids, who eonJd laaf-h 
d dnnce 8ii and a half days in the week, on Sunday 
iernoon be unable to eat. On that day their heart 
d their weary life viTe too beovyj then they dwelt eo 
long upon the memory of their obscnre, bumble home, 
till they found therein somo little dark place, Men an 
' ' neglected grave of fether or mother, and there they 
tbemselTes down, and wept till Iho miilress came 
ne again. CauDte99es, prinncMet, Weat-Indisnii, ba- 
mscsl ye, who, like true women, rule the einves of 
ir beauty more tercrely than the ilavea of your aervice, 
not imperious to Iho httCcr on Sunday afternoon. 
The people in your icrrice are often poor country people, 
to whom the Sunday, which does not eiLit for them in 
■ I, in the great world, or upon great jonmcyi, was, in 
their childhood's time, when thej were happy, a blessed 
of rest. 'Willingly do they eland by tW, OQ thy 
festivals, empty and thirsty; upon thy marriage and 
funeral feasts, without any nuhes of their own, they hold 
the ptate and the dress) bqt on Sunday, the festival of 
the people, of humanity itself — the day npon which, with 
them, torn all the hopes of the week, and the jioor 
believe that some few of the joys of the wide earth are 
gnaranteeii to them — that on this day, the joys of child- 
"---i, of that time when they really had some part tn 
Cflvenaat of grace and pence, must return again. 
That blessed time, when they had no school-hours, their 
apparel, resting parents, playing children, the even- 
ing roast, green meadows, and a walk within them, where ■ 
" social freedom of the fresh heart adorned the whole 
3 world. Dear ladies! if then, on Sundays, these, 
thy menials, wade less deeply into labour, that Lethe of 
-"-- past and tlie present— if their dark lifo invests them 
e painfully, and, sighing over the uD&iutfuIneu of 
the present, they recal the merry aounds of their pnro 
childhood, which to every man promises an Eden — then 
' ' le not, nor punish their tears ; but let the longing. 
lesick son], wander without thy castle gate^ till the 
.going down of the salt. — Jion Paul SiehltT. 



DIAMOND DUST. 

Habit eats so deeply into man's humanity, tl 
instead of constituting no more tbaii his lecoDd nattire 
cipcti the first, usurping the sovei'cii;nty. Cor mii 
may tnm their eyes so long in the saioo direction, tl 
never ngun can we look quite straiglit. Thonghts, p 
■ions, Sections, are domesticated by cnitom, till, li 
barn-door fowl, they will always eat their meat trma t 
same platter, and sleep upon the same roott. 

There are many who mistake the Idt« of Ufa hr • ft 
of death. 

Advkhsitiks are blessings in disguise- 

Gbeat souls are always loyally submiaiive md rer 
rent lo what is over them; only small mnm soul* • 



bnt oftener lolled 



The mighty sounds of truth wander «teciul onr hod 

Thought without truth is bat serion* bitmg. 

It is from the onion' of nature and Ibe human mind 
that art as wcU as science derives its origin and principle 
of growth. 

Mankind too generally mistake antrchy tor libcrtj, 
ostentation for gencronty, passion for lov^ and rani^ 
for pride; yet how widely diflerent are (hey all. 

FaiEKDS are the thermometers by whiiA wb may 
judge the temperaturo of our fortunes. 

Let not people give by wholesale, ao aa to beg again 
by wholesale. 

TeoFonTB are in the brain like flowers in thnr nattra 
soil; but, on paper, like eioUca in a green-boaas, pro- 
bably maintaining a dwarfish 
by tho traniptantiog. 

It is but the littleness of man that seeth 

One of the greatest problems yet to ba aolTCd — How 
much will a carpet-bag hold > 

SsTtsiTiVK natiLres acquire an insCinctire dnad of 
bad-tempered people, as certain DervOns minda do of 
Gre-arms; believing they may go off, oven though not 
loaded. 

Thk elevation of mind in its matarity it valuable, 
most especially from the diKriminaTive retrospect it 
commands over the fairy scenes of childhood. 

A THOUBAVD things are well forg'.l, for peace and 
qnietness* sake. 

The difference between those whom the world etteema 
as good, and those whom it condemns al bad, is in many 
cases little else thin that the former have been better 
sheltered from temptation. 

Failiireb are with heroic minds the slepping-itonea 
to success. 

Make yonnelf all honey, and the flies will eat yon up. 

GREATtY do they err, who suppose that auflMng i« 
the cement of affection while it lasts. Our sympathy for 
the sorrows of our friends is the most tender when we 
have none of our own. It requires case and Idsnie ; 
pain exasperates, fear is aellisb. The remembrance of 
grief docs, indeed, attract and sntder all who may have 
partaken in it, but seldom till memory haa grown calm. 

Abate two-thirds of all the reports jon hear. 

UAFnnEas is ■ road-ride flower, growing on the 
bigbways of uiefblness. 
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THE BEITISH COAST. 

AaaHQ the many bleuings which science hu miule 
chrwp. in thM of itciim lucomotion by lind and hy sea. 
havD mlreBdy »polien of the former in ooqneotion 
nilwsyi, and their kilnntBges in fscililating tho 
wholesome recnation uid anituenient of the people. 
But not leu beueficial and advantageous in thii al wcU 
ea in other respecti, ia the umc ]H)wet appUed to the 
nnn^tion of oar riven, laken, and mat. While tbo rail- 
way locomotive traveraes the length and breadth of the 
land, oed atfordi a rapid and chiiap acceaa (o the finent 
acenory of out country, the atcam-boaC oflera Llie atlrac- 
tion of iti atili lower fares and more amgile ptTtunal 
accommodation, in indacing the loiera of Nature 
to run anay for a brief aeoson from tlieir ordinary 
Vccnpalioui at Che dEik, the counter, or the nrehoiue. 
to inhale the freih brseiea of (he Dceon, and feel its coal 
breath blow upon them like a new life. At the momc 
at which we write, swift and conignient sleamers i 
daily carryiog handrcits to Margate, Kamsgale. Dovi 
■nd Deal ; or furtkcr off, to Lrith or Duiidw, slniig t 
length of the eastern <vast; or, down the Channel, pi 
the bold elilTa of Devon and Cumwall, and woitward 
Cork and Dublin. 

And truly a glorious coait is that which abuts on the 
ooesn. on neatrly all sides of this old cliffy Albion. 
she ruggedly and atemly dashes back the wild billowi as 
they come tumbling in against her rocky ribs, 1 
sbe spreads ont in grassy donnt, fringed by the pebblnl 
ilnnd, on »Udi Ilic waves leap laugliitig to the > 
[a one place, she as if opens her arm: to lake the Deep 
to her bosom, and bays, fritlu, and cum afford wcl 
bareiis and accoro riding for the tnariuer. Ia ano 
she pmjecta aame huge promontory far into the 
fretting the anRry waten that boil and dash with bellow. 
iax r\'*r thruii|;fa tlie catis undemealh. 

Fur so cuniparaLiiely limited an i<iUnit of most tine, 
tlKve ■• probably nuns in the world that pmeoti 
mncli variety and gnndeur. M that of Brilaia. I 
picturesque beauty, what can compatv with Che sonth 
ruart rram Duver lo Uiud's End? lluw full of IJi 
iulcreil, loo, from the ileberkalion of Cssar's lei 
ondor the chalk cliffs of Kent, or of the Norman 
inioiina Dear Haatings, to the landing of the Priaoo of 



Orange in Torhay—throo ctcnta that mark amongst the 
must memorable eras in Brilish history. 

But the grand beauty of that line reach of coai 
especially tonardi the west. Wo hold in our men 
the delicioDS remombrenca of a voyage once iicrformed 
along the delightful coast strelehing ttoia Spithead to 
Plymouth Sound. Let ai not forget to mention 
lovely sail down Southampton water, with the New 
Forest on the one hand and the wooded fringe nf Hamp- 
shire on the other; Nctley Abbey peeping out amongst 
the trees from a green dell, in which it lies moitt charm- 
ingly seated. We Bailed out of the noble harbour of 
Portsoiouth, almost from under the bows of Nelson's 
gallant old ship, the Viclory, a kimt of naliunal slirino 
Ihere lying on England's element Tlic Deep, lo which 
[liuuaands of visitors yearly rcmrt to pay thoii aflbo- 
liouale tribute to Ihe memory of their greatest naval 
hero. Tlie roll of drums from the garrison, the evening 
gun fired finm the wooden caittes floating many a 
rood upon the deep, the frowning bastions with tba 
guns painted seawards, remind you on all sides that tMs 
is one of the great depots of England's power in 
Less than an hnur's steaming brought us lo tW beautiful 
coast of lite Isle of Wight, sleeping in peace nndet tl 
tranquil sky of evening. Passing Ryde, and Osbom 
and Cortb Caslle, wo swept into the snugly ahellered 
Harbour of Cones, the trees and green hillocks i 
which the town and iu villas aeem to nestle, giving back 
the last golden nys of the setting nin. Night fell, a 
we steamed Ihrougb the Solent, along Ibe north coast i 
the Isle of Wight. One by one, the ligblhouws alon 
the coast lit up, and iheir friendly blaze came out, an 
bnmcd clearer and clearer across Ihe waters, as the daik- 
ncot grew thicker. 

This careful lighting np of our coasts for the giudan 
of the mariner homeward -bou ail, or coait-wisc, hy which 
he pais« along as it were sn illuminated highway, 
kiiiiwiiig at a glance, as he comes from oSf his two thon- 
tancl miles voyage, the pnrcise point of hia native i 
whii^h he has neared, affords iHie of the most remarkable 
indicaliohs of the almost perfert slate to which the oon- 
trivancea of civiliistion have rcsched, as legards 
comineroal mechanism. 

The heavy waves rolling In from the Atlantic, dashed 
with hoarse noise against Ihe rocky Needles as we |>ai 
the Ughla which crowned Iheirpinnacle flashing across Iho 
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water crests, until at length they were left far behind, 
and what seemed only a dim star lay against the low 
horizon. Before us a ship of seemingly large burden, 
bore in under a press of sail from the Channel, impelled 
by a favourable breeze. In the dim obscurity of the 
night, she seemed like a huge sea dragon, swimming 
along with her enormous wings thrown upwards to the 
air. But she had soon passed, and was in our wake, 
pursuing the course we had just traversed. 

The darkness grew complete, and we saw nothing, 
save the lights, looking out from the numerous headlands 
along the coast, until early in the following morning, 
whc;i the loud rushing escape of the steam from the 
escape-pipe, the stoppage of the grumbling machinery, 
and the stamping about upon the deck, announced to 
those who were below, that we had came to a stand. 
Proceeding on deck we found that we had swung round 
into the beautifiU harbour of Torbay, and were laid 
alongside the little jetty of Torquay. The sun was 
already on the verge of the horizon, and the tips of the 
green hills which hem in the lovely bay, were faintly 
kissed by his radiance. The little terraced town lay 
asleep, the boats drawn up high and dry upon the beach. 
Sweeping round in a most graceful bend, and lipping the 
sandy and shingly beach, the waters lay quiet and still, 
disturbed only by a gentle ripple, and half-reflecting the 
gems of beauty along its borders, which seemed to 
sleep in their shadows on its bosom. 

Passengers were taken on board, and again we were 
swiftly steaming out of the bay, and along the bold 
preci])itous coast towards Plymouth Sound. The rugged 
cliffs of St«rt Point and Bolt Head were passed, the abrupt 
coast here rising up in grand majesty; watch towers, 
their lights now extinguished, looming up at intervals. 
Far in the east, like a tall white tower, rose Eddystone 
Lighthouse, that masterpiece of engineering skill, and 
perseverance. Far out at sea, as if close against the sun, 
was observed a tiny little boat pitching among the 
billows, now on the crest of a wave, now lost between 
their hollows. Mackerel fishers they were — thus plying 
their venturous calling, and seeking life, with an inch of 
plank between them and the deep. And thus it is that 
the hardy spirit of the English sailor is nursed. 

At length we rounded a sudden point, and Plymouth 
Sound, barricaded across by its magnificent breakwater, 
op>ened before us. Nothing can be more lovely than the 
scenery of this noble bay — the rocks, cliff's, verdure, and 
cottages, which surround it on all sides; the sudden 
spreading, and continuing beauty of the view as we sail 
along, the rolling swell of the billows now subsided into 
an even rippling of the water, on the face of which 
floated tall huge ships, thunder and destruction engirdled 
within their massive ribs — then further up the bay, from 
the many inlets and harbours, a thousand masts shoot up 
among, between, and above the rocks and houses — then 
the black-toothed batteries, citadel, soldien' barracks, 
and magazines. Drake's Island, leaving open a glimpse 
into the Hamoaze, with the mastless masses of black and 
chequered huUu sleeping on the smooth water; and, oppo- 
site Plymouth, the projecting points of Mount Edgcumbe 
Park, carpeted with smooth verdure, and streaked and 
dotted with noble woodj, looking like solid masses of 
emerald cut into fret-work — still further up, on green and 
flowery slopes, white-washed cottage and rural villa, 
perhaps nestling under a cliff', court the gazer's eye as 
pictures of peace and English comfort | the receding and 
distant hills, variegated with many hues, and swept with 
alternations of light and shade— old dusky Dartmoor 
solemnly reposing above and behind the wonders and 
beauties at his foot; all tend to constitute a scene of 
beauty and enchantment, the like of which, perhaps, is 
not to be found tlmmghotot the whole of even this 
beantifiil IsLand. 

But there aremaoy other betiitifiil ooMt toenes 



this. From St. Abb's Head, near which Fast Castle 
projects on its rocky cliff, high above the sea at its base, 
to Dunbar, — past the rugged Bass rock, the haunt of thou- 
sands of screaming sea-birds, — pastTamtallon Castle,North 
Berwick Law, and up the Frith of Forth, to Edinburgh, 
is a glorious bit of coast fur the marine artist, which 
Turner and Stanffeld have both loved i<i paint. To sail 
up the Frith as the sun is setting, and arrive in Lieith 
roads as the golden rays are shining on the fantastical 
ridge of buildings, forming the Old Town of Edinburgh, 
standing in strong relief against the dark range of the 
Pentland Hills, is a pictmre, which once seen, never 
perishes from the memory. 

Nor is the western coast of Scotland without its grand 
beauties. Take steamer from Liverpool on a smunaer's 
afternoon for Glasgow, and the tourist will witness a 
succession of the most magnificent coast and island 
views. Skirting the bold coast of !Man in the late 
evening, the lights already gleaming from the rocky 
Point of Ayre, in the early morning he will discern 
through the mist the wild Mull of (Hlloway, and the 
bold coast of Wigton. More northward he comes in 
sight of the lofty and precipitous Ailsa Crag, above 
a thousand feet high, like a grim ocean spectre ; and as 
the morning sun climbs the horizon, the duskiness in 
which the brows of earth and the breast of the billows 
had been enfolded, is gradually swept off, and then he 
sees the white clouds of mist majestically rolling up the 
sides of the lofty hills of Arran and Bute; he cat<;hos 
glimpses of the veteran castles of Kildonar, Mount 
Stewart, and Dunoon, and sweeps into the magnificent 
Clyde, with its glorious panorama of almost unequalled 
scenery, as the sim reaches his meridian glory. 

Let any one, then, who feels the vapoura of the city 
pressing heavily upon him, betake himself off" to the sea 
forthwith. If he be ** no sailor," let him contrive to get 
to the coast by land. Let him there inhale the frerii 
breath of the sea, stroll among the shells and shingles 
along the beach, give himself up to play like a little 
child, and he will return to his home and his business, 
perhaps a wiser and a better, but at all events^ a 
healthier man. 



INQUISITIVENESS. 

It has often struck me as curious, that those qualities 
which attract us towards the young, repel us from the 
old, and vice versL It is not only singular, but it seems 
to involve a perversity which it is very difficult to under- 
stand. We cannot conceive of a lover of flowen loving 
a bud, but turning away with indifference from the 
expanded blossom, which both attract him by the same 
quaUties in different stages of development; yet, when 
he deals with the buds and blossoms of humanity, he 
seems to act from quite different feelings. Perhaps none 
of us are free from these strange influences, and a few 
moments' consideration on a subject few think of, might 
throw a light upon it, and lead to useful results. Let 
any one run over the list of his aged and youthful friends, 
and quietly enquire of himself what it is that he likes 
each for. The old he probably is attracted to by that 
quiet sedate good-humour which sits so well upon the 
brow, where Time above the silvered eyebrows has 
ploughed his deep furrows; the young as probably 
attract him by their restless energy, their ready mirth, 
and their exer boisterous cheorfuluess. If a young 
friend and an old one could be made to change charac* , 
ten, what a difference the transformation would mark in i 
our feelings toward them. The qualities would remain 
just the same, but we should despise the boisterous old 
man as a dotard aping the maiinets of youth, and tmft 
the sedate grave youngster witii thet reserve and cautioa^ 
which is genenUythoimto the indiiidual, who, acoomiiBf 
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to tba silage, Iih "an old bead upon jroang ahonldan." I 
hne known diusreeable boya to graw into-compBiuoniible 
and Moiable men ; and men wbom almost nery body 
Uksd when youug, become ubiololaly repiiUiio ai Ibe jrisars 
paiaed on s and itraogB as it may »eani, and althougb 
there an no doubt msnir eiwptlniiii. yet 1 cannot bclp 
tbiaking thai in many caies it baa happened from Ibeir ro 
munins uDcbanged, rather than from their hating altered 
the tnie reaHO being that there U an inroluntary aente o 
fltnen and sppropriateneai within most of us, which leadi 
<u to like different things onder dilferent circutostancee 
joat aa a man of taste ironid admire bunta of pa«eion ii 
the actor apon the stagE, or the orator npon the plat- 
form, wbich be would deprecate in the preacher in the 
pulpit. There is not only a time, but a place for all 
things, and moat (hinga are good in thdr way; take 
theui out of their proper sphere, and wo ceaae to tbiak 
them eatimable; yet> after all, it is not the quolitiefl 
whitJi d)4nge from boyhood to manhood, and ^m 
manhood lo ago, so moch as the mode in which they are 
abowni and eo all-powcrfiil ii manner that it ai-la upon 
Da, often, more powerfiiUy than the realitiei which acoom- 
pany it. It ia pouiblii, hnwcter, that J ihould not 
nuVe what I mean ondaritood, by writing ahatraciiona, 
and goifiping metapbyiica till dDomsdny, lialf so well as 
by introdndng my reader to a quiet parlour, and a bcbub 
of domeetic life, hating capedal reference to tho quality 
mentioned at the top of tbia article, and which acouu was 
fraught with imporUot consequences la one of the little 
circle there assembled. It was one of tiiose dork, misty, 
chilly, sloppy November evenings, which make a warm 
bright Aredde seem so pleasant i and Hr. Williami, for 
that ia the name we will give to the head of the laniily, 
had after the labours of tho day in the city, rsacbed his 
neat comfiiTlabte little bouse in the auburbs, (uspeDded 
his damp great coat in the paaasge. bung bis hat upon 
the accnalomed feg, for he waa a regular man, and there 
was a place for everything in his house, given up his 
dripping umbrella to the clean terranl, with many pink 
bowa in her cap, changed hia dirty boots liir the well- 
aired alippers, and enM»nced himself in the ooay arm-chair 
in front of the fire, sind by the side of the weli-lumished 
tea-table, on which the nm waa biasing and bubbling 
rmrely. It waa a well-tiirnished room — not sumptnoua, 
but with an air of ncatoeu and comfort, very pleasant to 
look atj and Mr. Williams was a comfortable-looking 
man, juM aucb a one as you mig.it ima^ne, with some 
tmtll, was well to do in the world, and on tolerably good 
t«nn« with himself, and the rest of humauity. He waa 
contanted and good-natured, and had sat down, as wu 
hit imnt, bnniMBS being over for the day, to enjoy at 
once bis tsa. tod the gossip his wife generally provided 
for him. Hn. Williama was wme yean younger than 
har butband, not pretty, but with one of tboaa quiet, 
good-bnmourod, intelUgent-looking facet, whicb ahed a 
mild cast of light aronnd tbem, and the world aeemsd to 
past tolerably easy with her. By the aide of tbs 
mother, perched upon ■ high cbair, and evidently in 
no small awe of bit father, sat the only ehild, " Matter 
John," as tba tervaot maid called bim, a boy of live 
or til years old, hcailthy-looking, florid, inteDigont, 
awl vivtoiaiii, and putting eouaiderabla restraint upon 
himti^ by holding hia tongue "wfailo pa had his 
lea ;'' an iufrlugemant of whicb duty waa wont, as 
John well know, to be attended with rMher disagreeable 
contrquenoe*. "Well, John,*' taid Mn. WiUianu, 
•ddresaing her hnsband, "who do yon think has been 
ben to day.'" Mr. WillUms had just dipped into bit flnl 
cup of Ilia. As sipping hot tea it anfhvorabis to talking, 
he luoktd emiuiringly over lbs cd^ of thochina. asking 
with his eyes "who?" "Why." taid Mrs. Williams, 
"ohl Mrs. Wilkins, and I rpolly think the older the 
grows, the mure tiresome ebo gela." Mr. WiUiamt gave 
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tinned, "yon know bow inqni 

whose tf« was getting oooler. and bad been pat down lor 
the wdl buttered muffin, of which hit mouth wsa pretty 
well f^. " Ah. is abe P What did she want to know V' 
"Oh, every thing." laid the wife. "She thought buti- 
nesa waa generally very bad. Young Smith was likely to 
get into diffioullvs. and the hoped you were getting on 
wdl. How many clerki had you. and so forth. Then 
she thought this hooso rather small, and did not like the 
Kituation. aud asked whether I intended to (top in it. 
Then she nantud to know about your brother Thomai, 
whether he hud got over hia difficulties, and whether 
your aialcr Ehia was likely to be married j indeed I 
can't tell you half the questions; she asked even to what 
I gave Mury a year, and if I found her tea and sugar." 
" Jn.>t hkB her," said Mr. Williama, "always trying to 
God out every body's buiincss. I shall give her a abort 
answer some of these days." 

"And then Johimy," continued the wife, looldag 
affeclionaWy at the child, for whom she certainly had do 
half measure of loie, and the boy's brightening eyes and 
ready smile, told tbat heart waa with bis mother, "And 
then Johnny, the darling, E could hardly keep bun quiet ; 
he terribly annoyed Mrs. Wilkins I am afrud, for ha 
would not let ber alone for a moment. Ho wanted to 
look at her reticule, and to see what waa in it, and to 
know whether she had got any cakes or apples, and 
where she lived, and wheUier she had got a bnshvid, and 
any little boyt, and all manner of tUngs. I could not 
' tip Inughiug at him, and yet I ' ' 
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19 vexed, fbr (t 
t up 
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though he would poison ber, and to I wu glad when 
abe went." " I should thiuk," said Mr. Williams, '■ that 
Johnny waa almost ai inquisitive as Mrs. Wllkina, and 
Tied her as much at abe leased yon." 
t was ■ random shot, but it hit the mark wbich K 
< never aimed at. and though Mr. Williams did not 
isclf comprehend tliat the eiercise of curioidty about 
trifles it tolerated and even liked in children, white it 
makes old folk what are railed bores, yet he made that 
truth pretty clear to hia wile, who bajl morh more in- 
" ' tnd power of tbonghl than himaelf, and set h«r 
■eriously to conndering (he matter, and when Johnny bad 
a bed, and for a long while aner, ibc thought tboot 
lild, and Mn. Wilkins, and the random remark of 
laband. She wonld ni>t like her boy to grow up a 
rne. meddling, prying man. yet it was certain that 
9 inqniritivo, very inquinlive indeed, and the tiked 
■ mach fbr that as ibe disliked Mrs. Wilkina tor 
the very same thing; butitvras not long before her motbCT't 
feelings were juatiGed to hereetf, and her abrewd good 
told her that it wet not the quality, but the mods 
lich it VFU aetcised, that waa disagreeable, and 
the resolved that her ton's should have • right direction, 
at all events to l!tr aa her influence eitesded. and from 
her training was not merely affectionate but 
intelligvnt, and had a purpose in il. Most men owe * 
grenldetJ.botbnf tbeirgoodandevil, to their mot hers; tnd 
ico thought better and oltencr; u weU, as cameatly, 
< warmly as they feel, it it impoaaible to >ay bow 
Ibey would benefit, not only their own &niiUe«, 
but their coimtry and til humanity. At all events, little 
Johimy'a inquisitivenets, witiiont bring repressed, fur 
rather fostered, Iras not mffered to mn wild, btd 
ireeled to worthy and noble eb|ectBi and he haa 
grown up (for Ibis scene happened many years ago) not 
■n inquiaitive biwy-body, but the oracle and ornament of 
ii'nlxHc cinda which he adorn* ; and if yon were to 
m be vroutd tell you that be owes bis posifiou tO 
ither, wbo at long ago at be can remember, direrled 
bis boyish energiea into good channali, enconragHl him 
to iriak to know tlM Mcieta at natore and art, ttndkd 
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80 that she might giye coirect answers to his questions, 
which like the siinple questions of most children, are 
puzzling to the ignorant ; and as he grew older, procured 
for him the best instruction she could compass, and 
through all his after life aided his progress by her advice, 
making up, by earnest affection, what she lacked in 
knowledge; and yet if the philosopher of to day recollected 
that night when he sat in the high chair at the tea-table, 
he might trace much of his present eminence to the 
random remark of his father, that he was ** as inquisitive 
as :Mr8. WUkins." A. O. 



A DAY WITH MARIA EDGEWORTH. 

BY AN AMERICAN. 

There arc few persons to whom the present generation 
of men and women owes so large a debt of gratitude 
for pleasant reading as to Maria Edgeworth. The 
writer is not sure whether "Harry and Lucy," and 
" Simple Susan " continue to be favourites with children. 
Perhaps their place has been supplied by something 
more " improving,** " Belinda," also, and "Patronage," 
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and "Castle Rackient," and "Helen," may not be 
soii^ht for as of old at the circulating libraries. More 
highly spiced productions, probably, cause them to seem 
insipid. There must be some readers, however, to whom 
the mere mention of these books still awakens agreeable 
recollections, and who have found nothing in more 
modem fiction exactly to supply their places. Such 
persons will be interested in the description of a vbit the 
writer had the privilege of paying several years since at 
Edgeworthtown House. He trusts that he shall be 
acquitted of any impropriety in publishing the details of 
that visit. Common usage has sanctioned similar state- 
ments in the case of other distinguished authors, and in 
regard to Miss Edgeworth, if the writer can convey to 
the public a tithe of that deep respect for her character, 
which the interviews to be narrated produced in his own 
mind, he knows that he shall be pardoned for the liberty 
he is taking. It was early in the morning of a July day, 
in the year 1836 (the reader will allow me to use the 
first person singular), when I left Dublin for Edgeworth- 
town, wliich latter place lies fifty-three Irish miles 
distant from the other in a north-westerly direction. On 
leaving the city we passed the fine buildings erected for 
the Law Courts, the barracks, the Military Hospital, and 
Phoenix Park. Wo saw at a distance the spire of the 
mad-house in which Swift spent some of the latter and 
most melancholy days of his life. Our road led us 
through Maynootb, where the large Roman Catholic 
College is situated, and Mullingar. There was little, 
however, to interest mo on the way, excepting the 
beggars who surrounded the coach at every stopping 
place, and were moat importunate in their demandls, — 
whining, blessing, flattering, praying, and gixMming in 
melancholy chorus. The sight was a distressing one, 
and only rendered tolerable by the reflection that this 
was made a matter of business with many of the poor 
creatures, and much of the grief and affliction was put on 
for the occasion. 

I reached the inn at Edgeworthtown at half-past two 

in the afternoon, and immediately sent a package with 

' which I had been charged, together with a letter of 

I introduction, and my card to the authoress. Shortly 

= afterwards the scr\'unt returned, bearing Mrs. and Miss 

Edgeworth' s compliments, and an invitation to visit 

them. I walked forthwith to the house, which was at no 

great distance from the inn. I entered the grounds by 

the gate at the porter's lodge, and followed a broad 

gravelled drive, which wound through a beautiful lawn 

adorned by clumps of elms. This brought me to the 

great hall door of the mansion, which was square in shape, 

hirgc and commodious, and painted of a yellowish colour. 



It was partly surrounded by flower-gardens, and had on 
one side verandas and trellis-work, covered with clus- 
tering roses. A servant received me at the entrance, 
and passing through the hall, which was ornamented 
with family portraits, and specimens of natural history, 
ushered me into the library, where a number of ladies 
were sitting, engaged in writing and sewing. One of 
them rose and accosted me, and I recognised Miss 
Edgeworth at once from descriptions of her which I had 
already received. She was a very short and spare per- 
son, and appeared to be between fifty and sixty years of 
age, although she must have been at that time not less 
than seventy. Her &ce had no very striking features. 
It expressed, however, in a marked degree good sense 
and benevolence. If there was anything peculiar in her 
physiognomy, it was the space between the eyes, which 
was very broad and flat. The forehead also was broad, 
while the lower part of the face about the month and 
chin was quite narrow. Her eyes were small, and of a 
colour between grey and hazel. They assumed a yctj 
pleasant expression when she smiled and half closed 
them. Her nose was nearly straight, and mouth small 
and slightly compressed. She wore a slate-coloured 
gown and a plain cap, with brown hair (a frizotte, 1 
thought) in small curls around her forehead. If her 
appearance was ordinary, her voice and manner were 
exceedingly kind and engaging. She presented me to 
the widow of her father, a Udy of much dignity of 
address, and who preserved a great deal of bloom, 
although her hair was quite grey. Another elderly lady 
and two younger women were in the room, who I after- 
wards learned were relatives of the family. The apart- 
ment was large and well lighted, and combined all the 
conveniences of a library and the elegancies of a lady's 
parlour. There was a range of square pillars at the sides 
where a partition had apparently been taken down. In 
the recesses thus formed, and elsewhere beside the walls, 
well-fitted book-cases extended half-way to the ceiling, 
the spaces above being occupied by oil-paintings and 
engravings. Among them were likenesses of Ricardo, 
the political economist. Sir Walter Scott, Madame De 
Stael, Talleyrand, Lord Longford, and Napoleon. Tables 
covered with books, writing materials, needle-work, and 
baskets of flowers stood in different parts of the room, 
and about the grate, in which a fire of peat was burning, 
large, easy-looking chairs were disposed. Everything 
wore an air of comfort and refined taste, and it was at 
once to be seen that the usual occupants of that apart- 
ment devoted themselves to pursuits both rational and 
delightful. Here it was, as Miss Edgeworth afterwards 
told me, that all her books were written. She worked 
there, she said, surrounded by the different members of 
her family, often reading to them what she had just 
before composed, and receiving their corrections and 
suggestions. And, indeed, it was the very place in which 
one might suppose those elegant conversations, so full of 
wit and common sense, which abound in her novels, had 
been conceived. That cheerful library parlour seemed to 
be the home of all domestic virtues and graces. Nobody 
who lived in it could be dull, or ungenial, or unhappy. 

Aftor luncheon, which was served in the dining-room, 
a most interesting conversation took place. Miss Edge- 
worth talked a great deal, and all that she said was full 
of practical good sense and kindness of heart. The topics, 
at first, in compliment to her guest, related principally 
to America. Upon these subjects, particularly those con- 
nected with government and literature, she showed ac- 
curate information and liberal opinions. She appeared to 
be familiar with our best authors, and to have a proper 
appreciation of their merits, making discriminating re- 
marks, I remember, respecting Irving, Willis, and 
Hoffman. We spoke of Indian words and their pro- 
nunciation, and she seemed pleuMi to be informed bow 
Michigan, Hobomok, and oust names were pronounood* 
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This led tD the sraeiBl snbject or the Indians ud their 
moagt, in oinuecliDii nith which the read -with muvli 
feclui^ • Seir lines from 'iia. Sigoaraey, whose luuse slic 
MJccDted impropcrlj. 

It Ii*iii)enei1 tliat I had ahortlr before Tinted Abboti- 
foid. When rhii wu allatted lo, ihe tpoke in the ni oat 
HtTectionate muuner of Sir Waltec Scott, wba bad Jiad a 
few ypun previous, iilws^i calUng him her "deitr Sir 
j Waller Scott," 8ho deNTibed ■ innr to the Lakes of 
Kiliamii;. upon which «be bad •ccomiianiod him and Ids 
familj. Wlum that inturesting apannient at Ahbotaford 
mentioned, in which the penonal relin of the poet 
■ hnl, anil (tick, and clothes, — are preserved, the 
I Ceon came to her eye*. U wu evident she was a iteroua 
I of the most hesrtj good feeling, and overflawing with 
t to her Iriends. The ruiivenotion conliiiuod ii]>on 
I these and otlier subjects until Ule in the oftiTnofln, ™ben 
I rose to return to the Inn. u|Hiu which I was kindly 
I asked to remain and dine, and take ■ bed at the hoooe. 
I Mjr laggogo was forthwilb removed thither, and I found 
I mydclf in the possesaion of a most comfortable aportment, 
I in which, besides the luoal furniture of a bed-room, were 
. several evij aorae, screena, and curioot old mirrors. 

At dinner my seat wsi nert to Miss Edgcworib, who 
alked all the time in the moot agreoable wsj. What ihe 
laid was marked ai before with the stroii^t practical 
good lenoe, and the most ebcorfid and liberal views of 
nankind and the world. She showed also an accurate 
uiowledge of many subjects which are usually considered 
o be beyond the reach of female stndy. Much of it was 
if an interrt^live chancter, and requited of me con- 
■idenble self-posiuKiian oud activity. 1 wu quite well 
■atislied if I could answer her rapid questions with 
tolerable correctness. There are persons who possesi 
the power of extracting from you aU you kuow upon any 
■abject — who arrive at once at the pith of ynor replies. 
was one of th»e. If she agreed with any opinion 
eased, she carried it out and illutVatcd it. If she 
disfcnled, she stated her objections with luch clearnrKi 
and force, that 1 should not have desired to argue with 
her afterwards, unloss her winning kindness of manner 
had alwaya given me courage to express my views with 
the greatest frankness. I can only liupo to give a bare 
and meagre oatlino of this conversation — indeed, hardly 
- - f thui an cnnmeratianof somcof the topics discussed, 
even this may not be without interest, altboagh it 
will atTord no idea whatever of the eilensive iulbrmattoo, 
■arm-hearted generosity, and the vigorous and well- 
chosen loDgnnge of the distinguished anlhoress. 

"be ooid she had never known Hannah More, and 
h regretted she had not. She had seen Mrs. Siddons 
act, but it was in the latter part of that lady's life, when 
her phyncal powers were on the decline. She spoke of 
the performance of Queen Catherine at this period 
cttrcmely interesting, Ilie part requinngsn exhibition 
mental affliction a little htonled by bodily pain, wh 
Mrs. Siddons' want of htslth enabled her to give n 
much etfiKt. She had known Sir James Mocliintoth 
WdU, and deserihcd his couvcruiion as being of th 
niort superior dinracter. He knew the best that had 
ever been said or written on any subject. His memory, 
both retentivo and recoUeetivB, was moat wonderful, aiul 
hit modesty equally remarkable. She wished be had noi 
known so much of other people, that alio might havi 
known more of Sir James. Bhe hod been well acquaintei 
with Watt, the improver of the Steam Engine. Th, 
statue of him by Chantrey, with its deeply wrinkled bron 
■nd axpreaaion of stiting tiled mcditatioii, was spoken of 
as the personifieatiaa of Abstraction. " Yes," said she, 
" of Mathematics." In thiscanaelianth« wonders effected 
by steam in America were alluded to, and she gai 
kir. FolUn llie creiiit of bating first applied it to : 

"be shown! to me in the dining-room a i»rtrait of her 



for whose memory she seemed to chei 
deepest veneration. When inquiry was made c 
ing his well-known lalunt for mechanics, she polDtml 
to the dodf, which sho laid was of bia workmanship, 
and stated that the tower of the village cburdi w 
fi-om the gronnd by a contrivance of his, and p 
place in leu or lilleen minutes. 

e went ont upon the veranda, and then 
I ventured to epeak particularly of her 
owu books. She seemed to be grnlificd with the aeoouat 
of the warm reception "Helen" had met in America. 

■kod obnot " Taking for Granted," a new novel, wbieh 
the papers aboat that time promised from her pen. 
anid tlds report had been spread, she presumed, I 
friend, who had seen a little of the manuscript with that 
bonever, unliiiitilied, and she did not know 
when it would be cimpleled. 1 spoke of how much w 
from its name ; and when upon beint 
requested to stale my conception of its meaning, I 
answered that it was probably intended to show the 
dangers of precipitancy in judgment and opinion, 
appeared to be pleased, »nd said that was her meaning 
ei&ctly, and requested if any instances iLJuslrative of 
this occurred to me, that I would mention tbe 
derived much profit frotn such suggestion 
friends. We sflenwds went into Iho hall, where she 
pointed out the portrait of her father's uncle, the Abbv 
E!dgewortli, who attended Louis XVI. npon tbe scaT ' ' 
" This," she said, " was something for the fiunily ti 
proud of." Here also was a picture of her great-grand- 
father, in his legal robes, and one of 
1 lady Edgeworth, wbieh represent 
making the sign uf the cross, the 
Cronallogb Castle from the fiiry of a mob, as related 
in Iho memoirs of Richard Lovel Edgeworth. 

When we returned to tbe library, lights were brought 
in, and the ladies commenced working. Miss Edgeworth 
being engnged upon a mualin cajio, which sort of occupO' 
tion. they said, sho followed so much, that people were 
suriirisod she found any time fur writing. Tea was after- 
wards served, and a pleasant convcrsalion maintained 
unlit bed-lime. Everything went on in an easy and quiet 
manner, so indicative of refluemenl and true politenei' 
Among all the members of this family tlie greatest 
harmony and affection seemed to eiist, and 1 frequently 
ohserved little acts and words which, altliough i 
portant iu themselves, showed the constant iulluen 
these delightful qualities. 

1 was down in the library the nciit morning at 
o'clock. Soon afterwards Miaa Edgeworth came in 
the garden with a large straw bonnet on bcr head 
holding in her hands a bosket filled with flowers which 
she hod just gathered. They were wet with the n' 
and having engaged me to spread them out upon ■ 
floor, she retiretl to prepare for broaklost. In a lii 
while we were all assembled at the meal, at which coa- 
versition flowed on iu Ibe same easy and n 
way as before. It turned at first upon prison reform, 
and she seemed to have an accurate knowledge of what 
had been effected in America in this department. Negro 
slavery was then mentioned, and upon this question >be 
appeared to have more enlightened and just views than 
the English in gcncraL Anerwards the subject of hs 
own works was again introduced, and ii 
inquiry if many o( f' ' "' 






le did ni 



drawn a character which waa taken entirely ft™n 
Fife. Some incidents she had bomiwed from trae 
history. Sho mentioned the ndaler of the slot 
"Csslte Rackrmt" as very much reseuibhng an 
steward of the family. Churchill, m " Helen," she said, 
wa* made up from scveruJ fashionable dmrrt-oul, w' 
the had met in London. Some uf tbu incidents ii 
"ConUast," one of ibe ■' PopnUrTales," wwo 
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was 



The shutting up of the. wife in " Castle Rackrent 
also done by an officer who resided some time ago in 
the neighbourhood. The story of the will, which forms 
one of the most interesting portions of "Patronage/' 
was real» and occurred in the memoirs of the Edgeworth 
family, as they had been written out by her great-grand- 
father. Lady Davenant was an imaginary personage. 
Being interrupted here by an expression of great admi- 
ration for that character, she seemed pleased, and 
intimated that she felt more pride in the delineation of it 
tiian in any she had ever drawn. ** Simple Susan," she 
said. Sir Walter pronounced the most pathetic of her 
tales, and one which drew tears from him. In comparing 
domestic life in England with that in America, she ex- 
pressed the idea that it must be much the same thing in 
both countries, and in this connection spoke of the rapid 
adyancement of America in many departments, and 
instanced the art of engraving. The plates of our 
annuals, she said, were infinitely superior to the coarse 
prints of the Gentleman* i Magazine, which, in their day, 
were so highly prized. She also spoke of our reviews — 
which she always read — the North American and 
American Quarterly , which latter was then in existence. 
She prefbrred them as reviews to the English publications, 
although their essays might be inferior. She said they 
gave her better notions of a book, and directed her what 
to read and what to omit reading, more judiciously 
than the Edinburgh and Quarterly. Something being 
said of the i>olitioed bigotry of the English periodicals, 
and their mercenary devotion to the interests of pub- 
lishers and booksellers, she remarked she had heard of 
this latter charge, but from her own experience knew 
nothing. She sent her books to Mr. Bentley, and with 
the reviewing of them she had no connection. 

After breakfast we walked in the hall and looked again 
at the family portraits. Wo examined that of the I^y 
making the Sign of the Cross, and also one of another 
I/ady Edgeworth, who, although she was afraid of ghosts 
and ftiries, had sufBdent presence of mind to take a 
lighted candle gently with her hands from a barrel of 
gunpowder, into which it had been stuck by mistake 
daring an attack upon her castle. Both these circum- 
stances had been mentioned in the life of Richard Edge- 
worth, and doubted in the Reviews by ill-natured 
scribblers. To confirm the truth of the statement, his 
daughter brought out to me to read an old volume of 
manuscript, in her great-grandfather's own hand, in 
which these stories, with that of the will before-men- 
tioned, and many other curious fieicts, were narrated. 
Besides the family portraits, there was one of Mr. Day, 
the author of ** Sandford and Merton." There were also 
in the hall specimens of birds and insects from America, 
carefully preserved ; a bead chain from a mammy's neck, 
a box with a picture of the old Tolbooth of Edinburgh 
upon it, made from the wood of the door of that prison, 
and several other curiosities. 

The time now approached for me to take leave, 
when Miss Edgewoith voluntarily ofiered to give me 
letters to some friends of hers in England. Before 
sealing them she handed them to mo to read, and most 
gratefully do I recoUect the kind manner in which she 
had written of mysdif, and of America. Perhaps no 
better proof can be afforded of the warm friendliness of 
her disposition than this unexpected courtesy to a young 
man but recently from college, who could contribute 
nothing to her intellectual grt^cation, and whose chief 
daim upon her regard was the introduction he had 
brought from a valued friend, and his own most sincere 
Inspect and admiration for her character and writing. 

The coach was to start for Dublin at two o'clock, and 
ihortly before that hour I left Edgeworthtown House, 
most deeply impressed with the quiet good sense, the 
OKtensive information, the liberal views, &e warm heart, 
and the umffected manmn of her who wai ita chief 



ornament, and whose presence now, alas ! no longer 
distinguishes it above all the hospitable Homes of 
Ireland. 



THE SILVER FLAGON. 

THE OUTLINE OF A NOVEL WRITTEN AT AN 

EARLY AGE. 

By Silyerpen. 

It was a bright broad sunny day in June, some eighty years 
ago, so sultry and so hot, as to cause the two caged lArks^ 
which hung outside the open casement of old Adam 
Hayward's window, to abruptly end their carol of green 
fields and cloudless skies, and perching in the dullest 
comer of their cage, to not even chirp in answer to the 
merry whistle of the old goldsmith of Clerkenwell. It 
wanted yet an hour to one o'clock, but the day being 
hot as it was, and the hammer having clinked from 
early dawn, there seemed fair license for the clear, bright, 
foaming jug of ale which now stood on the wide 
bench beneath the low diamond-pancd shop window. 
Tliis, as it happened too, was the shadiest side of the 
street, and, therefore, any passers by most surely, on 
a day like this, came down it. If so, scarcely one bat 
cast a glance upon old Adam's face, for it was a merry 
and a kind one, as well as upon his sparkling jug. 

At thb bright hour of noon, the jug had been sipped 
but once, when on there came a man as jovial, as 
merry-glanced, as sober and respectable, as the working 
citizen himself. Perhaps the sight of the brown jug 
was a cordial key-note of fellowsliip, for they looked, and 
then nodded kindly at each other. But even for this 
the stranger passing on might have been seen no more, 
had not a twinkling sun-beam stealing into tbe shade, 
and flickering on certain of the little lozenge-shaped 
window panes showed that there stood behind them an 
old chased silver flagon. As soon as ever he saw this, 
the stranger stopped, looked, and seemed to wonder i 
but this was no matter of surprise to the old goldsmith, 
for many a one of far higher breeding than this old man, 
had stopped to look, not once, but twice. "Pieseatij 
the stranger drew near and questioned the goldsmith. 
At first tiiese questions being common things, were 
lightly answered; but when the earnestness of the 
questioner was observed, the goldsmith invited him within 
his shop. 

" The flagon, for its mere metal or shape, would not 
be a thing of interest to one in so humble a station as 
myself," remarked the stranger, as he followed the gold- 
smith, ** but that one similu* to this is linked to a dark 
tale of a stolen parish register ; the flagon, being part of 
the communion plate, was, as I have always believed, 
only taken as a mere blind to a more sinning purpose. 
My name is plain John Glover, the miller of Chamwood 
Forest, in Leicestershire, who, coming up to London yes- 
terday for the first time in my life, can have been only led 
by mere chance into this street, which is as strange to me 
as any other." 

When the flagon had been riewcd outside and in, 
round-rim and massive handle, the dinner was announced 
as being both good and ready, whereat the three ap- 
prentices ceased to clink their hammers, and the merry 
goldsmith chirping anew to his birds, not only invited the 
miller to share his dinner, but also to taste the incom- 
parable ale. 

This merry meal gone by, the goldsmith told all he 
knew of this same flagon. Uow that sixteen years before 
this time, an aged Jew, with whom he had long had j 
dealings, had, in return for some act of kindness, given 
it to him ; how it had been brought to this Jew by aa 
apothecary, whose name the goldsniith well remembmd* 
was Langley, how it had been sold to him with ttriol 
MDJonctions to a speedy change within the wndt i n g pot| 



how llw lajHeri tbnt vu linked to it, atul its rare 
•ntiqac tbaps, bad iodoced tho J<nr to prucrve it, till 
thiu ginng it to (bo ^Idimilll, it bccninv onolhcrV ; and 
ttiDi posMaung it, lion tbe gnkjimitli had placed it iu 
loi wiiukrw, 01 iityi>e o( hit trade. Mid as ft nun ipecimen 
□f aDtiqaii chtaiag. 

This Jew had now b«eii dead lomo jotra, but old Jobu 
QluvLT, of gmsn-teared Chamwood, turning Tuuiid aad 
I rauiid that flagon in his broad fat banJs, till hi] eye* 
glialtoed like the dripping water oa his own miU-wbeel, 
did presentlf aj that thii samo Lauglcy ibould lie 
sought for J whenupon, over naothfr brown Jug, old Adsm 
Uaynard did pledge that bii own hsioEner thould not 
again clink till he bod given a heart; helping band. 

Dayi went by. Nu obicure bne or Btrect was un- 
tisiteU by the miller. Apothccariej' shops were many, 
tbidc crowded in the itreets where bread was scarce. 
B miter; kept walcb and ward, where cliurchyorili 
bouted the coontleas dead, but no apothecary HDineriag 
lie name of Langley could be found. As old John had 
e purpoBolj to London to settle some disputed claim 
with the agent of the eatate on which he rented his mill, 
d not till he found the entire useleMnets of his 
li that he took in hand the real buaiuesa of his 
ey. This i^ent, whose name was Whitmore, lived 
rirbly ia the western part of London, and being a 
man of nuDy occupationi, and having fome secret 
raaaona for dislike, it waa not till the honest miller tioil 
made many fruitless applications at the ogent'a re. 
ndenoe, tlu^ he was admitted. He here had waited some 
time in a room ai^jaceiit to Whitmore's study, when 
the intervening door wu gently opened, and there 
eiDcrgcil a lean hungry -looking man, who, when 
fsirly out, and the door wu closed, looked back upon it 
with a griniiiiig leer. At length, as ho passed the miller 
with a cat-like bead, and the Icwr still broad npon his 
face, the door was ro-opened by Wliitmore himself, who 
iniUuitty saw the miller's wondering and curious look. 
'"'le moment he behold thi^ his colour went and came, 
d then like one forced into on act of grace, he beckoned 
John Gloier to follow him. With a voice onnsual for 
I, Whitmore talked ; ia all his wilde«t dretuns, 
the old miller had never supposed that the long disputed 
jxunt about his ancient lease wouLl have been so soon or 
Ml amicably settled. Even wino wu poured ODt and 
ofiered, even an enquiry was condescendingly mode an 
in the mill-stream; and old John knew by 
Jiat fear waa in this bod man's heart. 
I# ^enings after this event, the goldsmitli making 
vrisa at a drug warehouse in the city, got tidings, 
Rbscore apothecat], aosweiiog the deicriptioD of 
me there sometimes foe drugs. He dwelt, it 
nt sud, in a gairet, in some poK of Southwark- 

'Hiat very night, the miller and the apothecary went 
thithcT to search and make enquiry. After much trouble, 
they found the ^wthecaiy's room, in an obscure house, 
and ascending four flights of a common staircase, 
and pasaing doors rotting on their iMt hinge, and haunts 
of abj«ct iqualoc or riotous profusion, Ibey knocked, and 
entnring. beheld the man they sought. He was evidently 
starving ; yet, still bis eyes glistened as they addressed 
, aail tbty meted out. aad weighed in a broad balance, 
B hopeful Btoret. A vtry amall fire burnt in the 
wretched grute, a saucepan almmwed, which emitting a 
savoury smell gave signs of supper; oud one knife, one 
pLstc, one eaodle, and one snipidons bottle, graced the 
wlitory tahhi beaide which Longley mU 

WbiUooro, the frieud of this Limgley.was now a man 
^•at niuldle lib. and had buen agent lo an ancient ikmily 
at the nanui ol Verdun for many year«. Originally of 
aalfemcly low birth, be had been noticed, when a boy, 
litf hia aptitudb in such learning as is commonly taught 
n (ar-awaj country schools. For aptitude thus shown be 
lad baeubMlerod by the Verdons, and rwed in position 



by being made their steward, and afterwards their agent, 

some thirty yean before this inquiry by the miller and 

goldsmith. No groat while after tliis second great 

I in his fortunes, Mr. Verdun, to whom ho was thns 

ime ogen;, died while yet a yonng man, leaving a wife 

four children — a son and lliree dsughlers. 'Oiis son 

younger than bit sisters, and as he was thoughtless, 

generous, and gay-hearted, and Whituinre avaricious and 

ciacting, they hod never animilated, even in the elder 

" Verdun's lifetiDic, with anything like an amicable 

list at the time young Verdun came of age, be met, 
Leiceslerebire village, a set of strolling players; and 
, bam used for su(^ purposes, and in the chomcter 
DO of Bhakspere'i most beautitol female creations, 
saw and loved the virtuous daughter of the poor 
manager of the strolling company ; one whose bean^, 
cbsraeler, and mind would have done hoDonr to a more 
enlightened audience. So in the green sylvan woods of 
Leicesterabire, youth and hope made the love of weeks 
equal the love of years, end soon, before the altar of a 
village church near at hand, they became husband and 
wife. The mother of the new-made husband was a proud, 
relentloss woman, who. as soon as this marriage was 
revested to her, not simply denounced her son, but bound 
his sisters by a vow, never by deed or word to hold com- 
munion with their brother. Fate seemed to aid this 
criminal and cruel resolutjon, for. some few months after 
it was farmed and slemly acted on, its object lost his 
life by a fall from hia horse, and his young and broken- 
hearted wife hod ngsin to &nd refiige in her father's 
curavaD; for the iiutant she made her claim, as the 
lawful wife of Mr. Verdun, Whitmore first displayed 
himself in his true character, and peremptorily vid snti. 
ricolly denied ber right. The aged clergyman, who had 
officiated at the marriage service was dead, tha clerk 
denied having witnessed such a ceremony, the vettcr of 
the church hod been robbed, and no register, or attesta- 
tion of such marriage was to be found. With the view 
of appealing to the mercy of ber huabaod'a sisters, the 
young wile journeyed again into Lucestershire, bnt 
scarcely bad the reached the precincts of the old hall of 
the Verduns, than she was taken 111, and in the village 
poor-house, and without other aid than that of two agod 
women, who resided there, became the mother of a boy; 
but grief bod so enfeebled ber, that she died that sama 
night. Her friends were too poor to lake, or even aid tbA 
child ; so his early years were passed under no better roof 
than one of straw, with no tenderer mother than the village ' 
beldame — with no thriftier nursing-cradle tban the mud | 
before the poor-house door — with no fairer landscape than I 
the luy stagnant pool beside it. All who noticed or 
helped him wero persecuted by the agent; and more so I 
whea, after Mrs. Verdun's death, be became a sort of 
guardian to her daughters. Tha youngest of these 
married, whea the child was about four years old; bnt 
she was soon left a widow, wilb on only daughter ; and 
so returning to ber abters with her child, she lived in B 
very retired manner, leaving, as did the others, the entire 
control of the estate In the hands of Whitmore, who 
soon ruled it in the arbitrary spirit most congenial to j 
himself. Thus, every tenant who fostered the young heir, I 
WilUam Verdun, ha bated and injured in every possibla j 
way he could ; but old John Glover was proof against his | 
liste, aad regarded every Ireah vexation (which came by 
no means at rare intervals) as littto as he did the mill- 
dust upon his rosy face. 

As soon as he could, old John Glover took the boy 
borne, and procured (or him tbo best learaiog bis means 
would afford. Bnt every one who helped the boy, how- 
ever humbly or indirect^, wu so inunedislely an object 
of perwcution and suspicion, u to M length fear even 
speech with the child. Yet, nevertheless. In old John*! 
peaceful hone, and in Ms own pitcnuJ woods, thn boy 
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passed many happy days ; and here it was he first made 
acquaintance with his Uttle cousin Lucy. She, unlike her 
aunts and weak-minded mother, was bound by no 
TOW of hate, and having a childish dread of Whitmorc, 
and tired with the monotony of her dreary home, she 
soon shared with her cousin, in the old green woods, the 
secret book, the secret task; but at length even this 
was discovered, and sternly forbidden, and, when found 
useless, she was at once sent away to a distant part of 
England. 

In one of the old gables of the manor-house there 
was an ancient library, usually kept locked ; so that after 
Lucy Foster's departure, no thing of life ever was within 
it, except the spider or the buzzing-fly. But with an 
old key which he found in the miller's chest, William 
Verdun, when he was about twelve years old, got access 
to this ancient room, which had a door opening into the 
garden, and there for three years he read the old worm- 
eaten books which lined the walls. AVhitmore, who had 
spies in all directions, heard at length of even this ; and 
one night, to make sure of his prey, he crept there with 
stealthy foot, and found the boy. With much show of 
saving him from severer punishment, he grappled with 
him and thrust him forth, though the words which passed 
that night only made his interested hate the greater. 

But, thrust out from one mouldering place of learning, 
the boy soon found another ; and that was in the vestry- 
room of the veiy church, from whence all men said proof 
of his honest birthright had been stolen. This vestry 
held a quaint old heap of books, left years before by 
some literary vicar, and the clerk, whose name was 
Bonham, relenting, perhaps, in his cruel perjury against 
the orphan, tacitly encouraged the boy's love of learning, 
by leaving always, through the long summer days, the 
▼estry windows ajar, as a secret means of ingress. Yet, 
in truth, as he grew older, it was not so much to read or 
learn that the young heir so often visited this ancient 
place, as upon its old worn altar-stones to pray for the 
mother he had never known. The old miller, too, was 
his never-failing friend ; he vowed by all tl^<$ silver drops 
which beaded on his old mill-wheel, thl^'^dMhit a penny 
was left in his oaken chest or canvass bjag, tip man should 
do injury to this rightful heir of the Veiidund.' But those 
who have an honest love of learning, have often added 
to it much just and truthful pride ; and the boy possess- 
ing this in no common measure, and learning, as he grew 
older, that Whitmore's exactions had largely diminished 
the old miller's substance, he secretly left him and the 
village, about a year before old John's visit to London, 
and people said that he had joined a company of strolling 
players. 

Whitmore, now a widower, had an only son, for whom 
he destined both the hand and wealth of Lucy ; for, 
through the means of having managed, now for so long 
a period^ the entire business of the estate, he had ac- 
quired that uncontrolled influence over these three recluse 
sisters as left little doubt of his fuUy accompliahing his 
dream of worldly ambition. 

Good old John Glover and the goldsmith found the 
apothecary to be a man well able to see his own self- 
interest. For now that Whitmore's gold flowed in far 
less lavishly than formerly, he had no objection to sell 
the secret, as his visitors soon found, provided he him- 
self were safe. For some days, however, his cautiousness 
was stronger than his cupidity ; but when, to his con- 
itemation, he learnt that the flagon yet kept its original 
shape, be found it would be far more politic, and more to 
bis own self-interest, to reveal all he knew. Secretly in 
the power of the law, though at liberty, he at length pro- 
duced the original leaf of the stolon parish register; for 
the leaf for which Whitmore had paid so dear a price, 
and which he had committed to the flames^ was simply 
a copy of the original, though so ably executed upon 
stained parchment by an accustomed hand, aa to 
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deceive even his sharpsightedness. 

merry old goldsmith did more than even 

promised. 

It was a lovely July evening some month after this 
time, when, in a little village on the borders of Notting- 
hamshire, a small strolling company of players were that 
night to astonish the rural public with the representation 
of King Richard the Third. Their temporary stage was 
a bam abutting on a green lane, or rather bridle road, 
selected for its convenience, for, under the deep hedge- 
rows, the two meagre horses, which dragged the com- 
pany's caravan, found ample and luxurious food. The 
little theatre was lighted, though twiUght had not yet 
fully closed around, and the play had commenced. Soon 
after this there came along this very lane a lady and 
gentleman on horseback. The latter, as he approached 
the barn, slackened rein, inquired of some of the by- 
standers the cause of the lights which twinkled oat so- 
merrily, and then impelled by what simply seemed 
curiosity, he dismounted, and throwing his bridle over 
a gate-post, entered under the roof, flUed with the living 
words of one man's mind. Ue had entered but an 
instant ; but once therein, he lingered as if bound by a 
spell, and soon his companion joined him. In no great 
while, for the play was much abridged, the curtain drew 
up, and revealed the great battle scene, the one what) 
Richard falls. As this scene progressed, and the victor be- 
comes triumphant over the king, one standing at the rear of 
the primitive stage, crossed it, and regardless of the time 
and scene, whispered in this victor's ear. Immediately 
he started and looked round ; his deep earnest gaze falling 
at once upon a single spectator, who, no other than 
Whitmore, immediately called to his companion, and 
slinking out, pursued his way in unexplained silence. 

And so on, till night had fallen over brown heath 
and wood ; and till in the old manor house of the* 
Verduns the three solitary sisters sat, wondering^ why- 
Lucy, who was for the first time coming home^ in ther 
care of the agent, was so long delayed. By and hf, 
however, horses' hoofs were heard upon the old' moat 
bridge, and Whitmore entered with Lucy on his arm. 
Yet, scarcely had the weak, though tender mother^ 
caressed her child, when others crossed the bridge and. 
sought admittance. And soon the wide door -swung back,, 
and the miller, and the goldsmith, and Langley eame 
in. The three solitary sisters shrunk away (fov even 
now, perhaps, they recollected their cruel vow) but 
Lucy, with the noble spirit of her race, recognized her 
cousin and one dear. 

"How dare you! where is your right?" shouted 
Whitmore, paralyzed with fear. 

"As your gold has been lately short," whispered 
Langley, as he crept with the trail of a snake to the 
agent's side, " there is the right of a Parish Register, 
of a Silver Flagon, and the law of the land. 

The agent turned upon all one bitter searching gaze, 
more deadly upon him whom he had so deeply wronged, 
then, starting past those who had come to detain him, he 
bounded through the open door. He was followed, but 
he had mounted his yet unsaddled horse, and fled in 
the darkness of the night to the wolds. From this 
time, though active search was made, he was not heard 
of for many weeks, till a shepherd found a man and 
horse which had both perished in leaping the broad 
Assure of a dark ravine. 

The right of William Verdun was soon made dear, 
and the old register and the silver flagon again rested 
in their wonted crypt. 

The old ball was soon after this newly repaired and 
adorned, the solitary sisters weaned somewhat from 
their ancient oath of unchristian enmity, and not more 
than one April after, the loving cousins made their 
marriage vows in the still country church ; vows nobler 
than is wont from canceUing an unjust, cruel, sinninf 
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TOW of b«le. Old Jolin Glorer danced meirily tliat 
state night, ind the Clcrkcnwi-11 i^ldtmitli wiu u fitll 
of ipiriU, u if bcnealh hi> own roof tree, uid lUDiilst 
bis appnatiQ^ aiid sin^Dg birds. 

The peaches on llio long garden wall dropped no 
longer from the ru^tj luilt ; the moat wu cleared from ' 
dg(9 and melancholy buught ; the woods from jen to 
ar were green and leafed, and olten hoDsed in summer 
DH a picturesque carafin of Btmlling players, who, in 
e merry groBU wnod, euaclod aureelly and iBD»t 
toBcbiDgly, soaic quaint old tragic story 1 
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ILLUSTEATIONS OF POPULAR PROVERBS. 



'* I am aure a DTcer girl than Lucy Jenkins nerer 
lived, tatber; ahe'i very respectably connerled, and 
when her aunt dies, which she must da soma day before 
long, IliBre will be a good bit of money, they say ; not 
that I care any thing about thai, only yon are always 
trlling nie to be carefid and prudent, and to luok afler 
' ' mention it Just to satisfy yoa. 
lid wait any longer ; wo haTO 
walked together fur newly a year, and if we are not i 
luainted with each other's lem|ien and ilisfKisitioai 



iiuaint«d with c 
lua tUno, we n 
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me the best wifu in the world; she's so neat and tidy, 
that if she wns'nt nearly >o pretty a* she is, it would be 

a plmsurc to look upon her. There is not a i 
lady that moves along with lueh a carriage as hers; si 
light houndinji step ; and. ns for her eyes — " 
It was a most reoiarkablB drcumBtance that William 
Joilyn never eonld get farther than this point ; wlietbor 
in speaking of, or looking at, the object of bis afleclioDi, 
he always slo[i{ied ut the eyes ; and now we Dome to 
think of it, several iostanoieof the like kind of bscinadou 
ifcur to us, and we recollect that a cclcbnilcd ]Kiet SHji 



■ for her rjc», to be iu 
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or something of the kind, anil the lermi " haunting eyes," 
" witching eyes, " are well known to poets and novelitli, 
" Well, what of ber eyoa ? " said old Joslyn, with that 
provoking sneer of bis ; " What of her eyes ? come, out 
with it, boy ! you always will stop there, and go off as if 
you were in a dream. For my part, 1 think your senws 
■re gone wool-gathering altogether. To think of marry- 
ing at your time of life, with no provision made for a rainjr 
dny ; why yoa must be mad, boy; but there, lovers, they 
Hiy, always are, and it's of no use to reason with mad 
people ; else I should say to yon, as I've done before. 
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able about yon, as I did; four years 1 walked 
mother, and thought that little time enough to tina ooi 
whether she was just the sort of woman I sbonld hke to 
bo tied to for life, and you talk about one being enongh. 
and think, because this Lucy Jenkins has got a pralty 
face, and a neat ligare, which she knows how to drasa to 
the best advantage, as she ought to, being a dreumaker, 
that (he mail bi' an angel. Then,aa (n (he bit of money 
which yna suppose she is to hate, when her aont die% 
you know nothing certain about it, neither does Lucy, 
according to what she has told you, Mt«. Jenkins, it 
soems. has s small annuity from some source or another, 
and when she ii in a good humour with her niece, which 
ii not uttea, talks about leaving her her ' little property ' 
when aha dies, but this may be only talk ; there may be 
■imie other claimant for this ' little |iroperty ;' it may 
bo so tied up that sbe can't leave it where she likes ; she 
may take otfenee at Lucy's marrying — you know she haa 
diaapprobalion of you as a husband for her — 
thousand things may happen to prevent the reolUa- 
tion of the expectations of the young woman in this 
respect. No, no, wait a bit, boy, and see bow matters 
turn out ; work early and late, and lay by i>sTt of your 
e&mings, 10 that you may have tomothing to fall back 
upon in case of sickness or other misfortune. You are 
not half so careful and prudent as f ihould like to see 
you; much too fund of pleasure-taking; recreation and 
pleasure are all very well — very necenary, but ruinoua it 
you take too much of them. However, I may just as well 
speak to the wind. No doubt, you will do as thonsanda 
have done before you, ' marry in haste,' that you may 
have plenty of time to ' repent at leisure.'" 

Hereold Joslyn, the carpenter, a lensiUD, hard-headed, 
though not by any means hard-hearted kind of man, left 
off speaking, as be might ai well have done some time 
since, for his son bad not stayed to hear his lecture to 
the end, but shuttinK tlie door afler him with a bang, had 
walked off to console himself for his htbcr's obatinal« 
adherence to the old fiishionod notion that "it is bettar 
to wait than to want," by a reference t» those oraclea of 
his deatiuy, those well-springs of bope^ and love, and 
ecstasy, the eyes of his fond Lucy, who met him as usual 
with a nnilc, and had not the slightest real objection to 
oRer to his proposal fur an early marriage, although the 
did, it is true, nuke some little show of opposition; — 
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And 80, at the church of St. Mary, in due time the 
marriage was solemnized, and they twain hecamc one; 
to have one heart, one mind, one hope, and one inte- 
rest ; sharing, and yet doubling each other's joy ; mitiga- 
ting and dividing each other's sorrow. 

Every body said they were a handsome couple ; and 
so, m truth, they were. It was pleasing to beliold them 
stepping from that old church porch into the bright sun- 
shine of present realized happiness, and old Joslyn, as 
he looked upon it, grew quite reconciled to the match, 
which he could not prevent, and even confessed confidently 
to a friend, that "if be had been in Bill's place, he 
believed that he would have acteil just as foolishly ;" 
whereupon a friend remarked, with an air of deep wisdom, 
that "we were all fools once in our lives^ at least, 
and that there was some excuse for folly when the temp- 
tation came in such a lovely form as that before him;" 
and this sententious saying, being overheard by several 
of the by-standers, caused the utterer to be looked upon 
as a perfect oracle ; for each one thought that it applied 
exactly to his own particular case, and justified the great 
crowning folly of his life, — to wit, getting married at an 
early age, or under circumstances which afforded but 
little prospect of future domestic comfort or happiness. 

A year has passed since the young couple issued 
from the church door on the bridal mom, with hearts brim- 
fiill of love and happiness, and eyes that sparkled with 
the light of joy and hope, and bright anticipation. 

Lucy has become a mother; it is a neat cottage in 
which they dwell, and well furnished, too, bettor than 
most houses of that size and description ; an air of com- 
fort pervades the place, and no convenience seems wanting 
which skill and ingenuity can supply. The young mother 
looks a little more pale and delicate than when we last 
saw her ; she is, however, cheerful and smiling as ever, and 
by the way in which she and her husband meet, when he 
comes in fh)m his work, it is plain that they have not yet 
at all events, begun to repent of their early marriage, 
although they have already had a few trials and vexations. 
In the first place, the aunt, with whom Lucy, who was 
an orphan, had been brought u]), had taken a dmded 
dislike to William Joslyn, and in consequence of her 
niece's marrying him against her wish, had made a will in 
fiftvour of another relative. This was a sore disappoint- 
ment, for her assistance had been calculated upon in the 
purchase of furniture and other housekeeping necessaries, 
the principal part of which they were obliged to get on 
credit, for William's father, although at the last, when 
he saw that the marriage was inevitable, he would fain 
have assisted them, had not the means ; the expenses of 
a large family, of whom several were yet young, swallow- 
ing up all the profits of his business. Then Lucy, in 
consequence of illness previous to her confinement, and 
the calls and duties of maternity since, had been unable 
to continue her busings of dress-making, and the distant 
relative, favoured by her aunt, to whom it had formerly 
belonged, had stepped in and obtained the connection. 
Latterly, too, William's work, which had hitherto been 
pretty constant and regular, began to fiiil him at times, 
and so just when they had the most occasion for an in- 
crease of means to meet necessarily increased ox])enscs, 
they found them considerably lessened, and that, too, 
without much prospect of an improvement. Thus, in- 
stead of being able, as they expected, to liquidate the 
debts contracted for furnishing their house by the end of 
the first year, they had not nearly half done os, and 
now found themselves getting every^week more and 
more deeply involved. And yet they had not begun 
to repent of their early marriage. Will, as he was 
commonly called by Ids associates, was a careless, 
easy sort of a young man, full of health, and strength, 
and hope ; and Lucy, although not by any moans of a 
sanguine or hopeful temperament, was tenderly attached 
to her haiband» and thought that with him ibe oooid 



endure any hardships or privations, without repining or 
regret at having joined hc;r fate to his. 

*'l do wish, Lucy, you would manage to keep that 
child a little quiet ; my ht^ aches ready to split, and 
here it has been squalling for the last hour or more ; 
indeed. I cannot stop in the house if there is such a 
dreadful noise kept up." 

It was thus that the husband of two years ad- | 
dressed, in a querulous, impatient tone, his young wife, 
who it was plain to see was likely soon again to become 
a mother. Lolling at full length upon a couple of chairs, 
he looked the very picture of frctfiilness and ill-humoor; 
it was the middle of the day, and yet it did not seem as 
if ho had been to work, for his dress was that which he 
usually wore on Sundays and holidays; his eyes were 
bloodshot and heavy, his cheeks pale and sallow, and one 
could nut look upon him without asking — can this be the 
cheerful-hearted, good-humoured, carel^s William Jos- 
lyn that I knew a short time since ? There is certainly 
a very great change in him, and not only he, but his 
wife appears a good deal altered ; her cheeks have lost 
that rich hue of health which once they wore ; once they 
were round, and smooth, and shiny ; now her features 
have become sharp and thin ; and her eyes, although 
bright and lustrous as ever, are not nearly so pleasant to 
look upon, for their expression is changed ; there is more 
of the hawk than the dove in the glance which she ever 
and anon turns towards her husband ; and what a shrill 
voice she has ; can this really be the once gentle and 
silver-tongued Lucy Jenkins ? *' IIow you talk about 
stopping the child's noise, I can't help its screeching : 
the poor thing is suffering with its gums; your head- 
ache is brought on by yourself, and you don't deserve 
any pity ; if you will stop out of a night drinking, you 
must take the consequences. A pretty thing, indeed, to 
spend your earnings in that way ; they are little enough, 
indeed, and ought not to be spent in pots of beer, so 
badly as we are off. I am sure I have privations 
enough to suffer, without your ill-temper, and every thing 
going to wreck and ruin about ns, because you won't put 
a hand to mend whaf s broken. You are a very different 
man, William, that you are, to what you were two years 
ago, and I am sorry, — yes, I say it, and I mean it, — I 
am sorry that I ever married you." 

** Alas ! and has it come to this already ? Changed, 
indeed, sadly changed, are you both, and every thing 
around you wears an altered aspect ; the furniture which 
made your cottage so trim and comfortable, never pro- 
perly your own, because never wholly paid for, but gone 
piece by piece, some seized for rent, some sold or pawned 
to procure the wherewithal to furnish, however scantily, 
the daily bread, and replenish the empty cupboard. 
Industry, and thrift, and perseverance, both of you lacked ; 
you had never tested your capabilities of enduring cares 
and privations ; you knew not the strength of your own 
or each other's minds and affections, the compatibility, or 
otherwise, of your tempers and dispositions ; and if all had 
gone on smoothly with you, and you had not been 
subjected to any great trials and temptations, probably 
you had gone down to your graves cherishing the 
belief that with, and for each other, you could have 
endured, without repining and without estrangement 
of heart, any amount of sorrow and suffering to which 
you could have been in this life subjected. Yon launched 
without proper precaution and preparation upon the 
untried sea of matrimony — 

" Youth at the prow, and pleasure at the helm "— 
without stores, without chart, or compass, and con- 
trary to the advice of more experienced mariners ; you 
set sail on a sunny mom, with what you fondly deemed a 
propitious wind, upon that voyage which has no termina- 
tion but death ; and where are yon, what are you now ? 
scarcely out of sight of the shores with but a very small 
portioa of your Ufe-iToyage ofw^ widiing yoorselvea back 
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o^in. apirt, QatranimelleU ; dtwtrDyin^ instead of pro- 
moting each other's comfort uid hAppineBS* and a1inc»t 
■tale of companionsliip, irluch abuuld be lo 
«)uriv of mutuul jay, and tt aiaa of mutiul Ibniik- 
«. ton h«YO " married in haste." »nd now jou afa 
" repenting at leisnn," 

Bball we pursue the theme, readers? Shall we de- 
•cribe more fnllf bow this ill-matched, bemiie too early 
matched, couple, sank, b^ degrees, iato the lowest itate 
of poverty andsbjcet miserr? How. *hal they imagined 
to be love, pure, forveat. and eadoring. proved a sfaort- 
C|uile eitiaguished by the bluts of ad- 
Tcrrsity. which but serve to reader more intense aud Im- 
pcriihsble, the flame of true aflectioa. Shall ne speak 
~*_bitter words and aogty recrimliutiiiiu, uttered by 
rife with vows of love and tenderness > of 
. and hatred, and defiance, from eyea once 
with fondaesi and pleuure? Shall we tell of 
Mies neglected — of health and strength under- 
and destroyed — of energies aad talents prostituted 
M the vilest purposes — of early lessons of virtue and 
rallty fbrgotten — of religion despised and insulted— 
rhitdren arrayed agurut parenta, and against each 
other — in short, of crime and wrelcbedneas, such as is 
'« found in the lowest phases of hunau degradation ! 
, this wore unneccssiuy, for all of yon can call to 
I same instanco of on early and imjirovident 
marriage, which hfl» led to nearly, if not entirely, 
similar results. We, therefore, leave this sketch — this 
mere outline — to be flllcd in with such details as every 
;:e can supply, and earnestly hope that all 
will liHve an abiding couviction of the deep wisdom of 
the proverb, which says — 

" UuTTiaJwaU sod repeat st IcisurE-** 

U. G. AOAMfl. 



■■ NO FOLLOWERS." 



"Yoirni 



I follower*." said a prim elderly Indy 

» young girl she was about to engage as a servant. 

lo. ma'am," said the girl, submissively. " Because," 

continued ttis matron, "it is a very improper thing (o 

have penons coming about the bouse, and I nerer 



w it." 

This c 






followe 



a thing that 



conslanliy meets onr eye in newspaper advertisementa; 
we read it and pass it by without a thought; even thuse 
most interested, vii.. servants, scarcely rcBeet on it, 
eii'ept, porhaps, in some undefined way, so as to imbibe 
a notion tlmt the advertiser 'is a " hanl mistress ;" and 
yet. ample and nnpreteading as the announcement seems, 
it Is pregnant with injury and injustice. For wliat is the 
true meaning of such an intimation ? Why. simply and 
sadly, that neither kith nor Idn, father Dor mother of the 
servant, will be weliomo visitors l« inquire after the 
health and comfort of (he being that may be dear to 
them. There. are plenty who will exdoim against tlus 
mode of looking at the matter. They vrill IcU ui that it 
is merely intTodaceil as a ulutary caution, to prevent the 
improper praetice* lo which that " troublesome class," 
■ervanta, are prone, such as gossiping. Arc. and not 
with any tiow to hitider them from seeing their friends. 
A remark of this kind Is made a/lrr Ike ii^atUce kat bm 
pruclmifdi but whmi the injunction first appears there 
is nil eieeption made, an reservation is introdnced in 
favour of the servant. Ilie mi)*T«s does not refer to 
what might be substantially and hirly termed " improper 
practices," and add, tlutt allbough these are prohibited. 
)et that no objection would bo imised to the servant's 
ralalUiiis <«lling to see her. No, this is not done; and 
theia are numberless iuslanccs to prove, that, in a great 
many ^ues. it is the wish of masters and niiiitisiii i to 
it of all commnnicalioQ betweea thdr aanwaU and any 



ulher persons, even those vrith whom their earliest and 
best feelings arc associated. Is this fair or charitable ? 
Is it ju<;t, that because poverty obliges a human being to 
servitude, they must sacrifice all ibe tender emotion* 
that friendship and love weave round the human heart? 
Tliose who hold a high station, either by wealth or other 
indoence, recognise very bno feelings in themselves u 
regards sensibility and sympathy ; they are fiiUy alive lo 
the comfbils of innniacy and companionship, but they 
will allow their servants no participatian in such refine- 
mints. No doubt, matronly wisdom will think it tuglily 
salutary to debar their servants from indulging in those 
vulgar tastes to «hich nnrefined natures are prone. Ilie 
ordinary routine of lady-like etiquette, the embossed 
cards, and all the frivoUty of artificial arrangemenl. 
which amongst the middle and higher dosses are often 
the substitutes fur more endearing emotions, for natural 
feeling, aye. and for friendship, not being the ooune 
adopted by poor servanti, their more bumbh) mode at 
proceeding must bo discountenanced and crushed. And 
yet the tasle for pleasure is natural to all ; tlui poor and 
lowly have the instinct of enjoyment na well as the more 
exalted, and their yearnings towards the friends of thaic 
youth is as strong as iu their superiors. They reraember 
(he days when a happy home made life a passage of joy, 
not a burden; they have this sister, or that brother, 
whoso presence would bring a smile to their faces, and 
joy to their hearts; would lighten the cares of labooTj 
and make life How on more smoothly. 

When we consider how large a claaa of the commimitj 
is composed of female servants, and how unnoticed thaj 
juM along their days of senitude, and turn into tha 
grave; when we reflect on the hardships they are sub- 
jected to, the wnrryings and the troubles, and how 
seldom the social evils springing from their rather 
anomalous position are noticed, few will say that it is not 
time to let the tide of thought turn into such a channel, 
that the servant's hit may be ameliorated and the oon- 
dition of society improved. It is now a pretty generally 
admitted principle that rational enjoyment is necessary 



iingi that if the qua 



for t 

which are termed the 
alTections, be not exercised, the nature will be dete- 
riorated and vies will follow. Some peoph: think Chat 
vice and impropriety wonld be the result of any latitude 
that might be extended to servants; but, sbtnt-sigbted 
people! the reverse is the fact. It is not under 
despotism that talent and genius flourish, neither is it 
under domestic tyranny that honesty or virtue IS most 
pmminenl. Extreme restrictions not justified by poUcy 
or humanity will he evaded, and all the narrow qualitic* 
of cunning and deception, that woold be ncutraliied 
under the sway of mildness and gentle management, will 
be brought into active operation when the banlier mode* 
of treatment are introduced. 

The order is given to have " no followers," but lisiti 
and inquiriea ore often made by stealth j the friend or 
relation comes Uko a thief in the night, and all sorts ol 
watchfulness is brought to bear so as to prevent detec- 
tion. It is thus that servants become cheats, finding 
that they are placed in antagonism to those who employ 
them, that they are constantly looked upon with soapi- 
don and treated as enemies. Most of them taBy not be 
made absolutely miserable by such treatment, or bo sub- 
jed to fret and have ghiumy notions (though many do); 
iboughihaisaeti may prevent this, but they will Lose the 
softuoing iaflucneet and generous qualities that virtue 
and natural grace exhibit so heontihilly. They will 
ci-am to be (Ur rcprescntatitcs of the being that God 
adorned with beauty; deformity will take the place of 
fair proportion; vulgarity and coartenets will supplant 
the b«t seusibiUties of their nature. It is then that 
parties cry out. " What peats these strvanU are;" they 
baring helped to iaak« Ihun ao. Than tha aanal 
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beconwt disclisrged, is thrown upon society, and nwiety 
will loffiT more or less by what 1 might term the lot! 
nature of tho individual. It is Md to witnew the eril 
lencen to which laKdf Krvsnti ore subjected; infln- 
IB which make the eye dim, and the heart sad, and 
iCep languid — which steal hope &om the mind and 
joy from tlie face, leaving nothing behind but the ruin, 
the bluted tree ot humanity. Oh, why do not men 
think of this, and not march on in the mad urecr of 
h other's dMolation ! I think I have partly shovn 
that this want of feeling towards scn'ants is unjust and 

injurioiu to the commuaily. Tiiere are few, I think, 
who will deay that reform is required in this respect. It 
mutt be admitted thai people should have more enlight- 



»of tl 



isof n 



t thu 



■re generally entertained. If a ward is spuki 
parties, about the right of semrnls to be treated with 
kindness and indulgence, the rejoinder often is. that 
" the; are hired to mind Iheir business and think of 
nothing else ;" " Sure, no one is bound to servitude — 
tbey have free will, and if they don't like their work they 
can leave it." This is a cold unhappy philosophy that 
seldom bils to recoil on those that adopt it. 

In conclusion I would say to those who are placed 
;r others — don't try to make the mind of your servants 
a blank by robbing them of the natural instincts of 
feeling and affection which are the safeguards of virtuo 
d happiness. Don't be afraid to smile on them, or to 
express an interest in their welfare. Do not, oh ! do not 
■eparate them from the Mends of (heir youth, by telling 
them they shall have " no followers." P. J. 
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leuuR*a imile maj be a ligbt to lead ui Stl b>1F»J- 

j anew tbf dnwn of hojie within the grieriDg hnrt, 
1^ 11 liD^m in the bna«t uid Kampa iti li^ee there. 



That lurelr it must be the be 
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[i.vTB TO Ladies. — Men of sense — I speak not of 

boys of eighteen la Gve-and twenty, during their ago of 
detestability — men who are wurth the trouble of falling 
in lore with, and tho fuss and inconvenience of being 
married to, and to whom one might, after same inwai'd 

diets, Bud a course perhaps of fasting and self- 
humiliation, submit lo fulfil those ill-contrived tows of 
obedience which aro eitracted at the altar — such men 

It for their companions women, not dolls; and women 
who would suit such men are just as capable of laving 
fervently, deeply, as the lUnglettins, full of song and 

'imBut — who cannot walk — cannot rise in the morning 

annot tie her bonnet- strings — faints if she has to lace 
her boots — never in her hfe brushed out herbeauUful hair 

'Ould not, for the world, prick her dehcate linger with 
plain sewing ; hut who can work harder than a factory- 
girl upon a lamb's-wool shepherdess — dsnce like a der- 
vise at AlmaeW's — ride like a foihanter — and, whilst 
every breath of air gives her cold in her fcther's gloomy 
coontry-hoase, and sbe cannot think how people can en- 
dure this climate, she can go out to dinner-parties in 
February and March, with an Inch of sleeve and holf-a- 
quuter of boddice. — Mrt. Tlon^pmii. 



fiatiai at ficto CBoiiid. 

Camming'i hie qfMan. 
A HOME tour, presented with new poiota of 
can scarcely fail to be valuable ; and thia is to be luuna 

guide-book and scientific manual, and prove as accrp- 
table to travellcri as Dr. MonlcU's "Geological Excursioiu 
round the Isle of Wight." With MT. Cumming's work, 
the title of which is given below,* a few weeks or months 
may be jilcasnntly and profitably spent by the trwvellor 

old writ^'r as tlio "navel of the Ihth Sea,"-4n iDora 
bmiliar terms, the Isle of Man. 

This work Is of sn essentially scientific character, but 
interspersed with details and information on other sub- 
jects which adapt it to difpL-rent tastes ; and there is mors 
of interest in tlie locality brought under notice than 
appeara on casual or hasty observation. A long list 
of historic names is connected with it, it abonruls in 
picturesque scenery, contains many rare relics of the olden 
time, quaint old bridges. Runic monuments, and other 
objects dear to the antiquary. In its botany and general 
physical features, it present! peculiarities not to be seen 
elsewhere, to which we may add, that it is the most 
ancient existing dinceso of the Biidsh Isles. At the 
outset, the author iuforms us that the name of the island 
is dcriTed from Mannanan-beg-more-y-Lbeirr, or Little 
Mannanan, sonof Lbeirr, who, being a great necromancer, 
caused the inland, in times inconceivably remote, to 
bubble up from the bottom of the sea. This, it must ba 
allowed, is beginning at the beginning; but Mr. Cum- 
ming's phUosophicnl view of the process is more to our 
purpose. The peculiar geological characteristic, as he 
descritws it, is as *' a book with its middle portion torn 
out, and its prcftuu? a goad deal injured ■" in other words, 
the /ervninafion of the Paleeozoic period, the whole of 
the secondary series, and a portion of the tertiary are alto- 
gether wanting. There are ample evidences of climatic 
changes, of sinkings and risings of the land, of drift 
and diluvial action ; in short, of those various natural 
operations in which we reed tho world's history ; the 
result of which is a pictures((no island, comprehending 
some 130,000 acres in eilenl, broken up into valleys, and 
hill ranges in some instances 2,000 feet high. 

From certain appearances, it is concluded that the sea- 
level of the region was at one time 100 feet higher than 
at present ; and among tho more remarkable phenomena 
in connection with this part of the subject, Mr. Camming 
notices the extraordinary boulder clay formation at the 
head of Castletown Bay. "Let us imagine an inland 
lake," he writes, "which in the extremity of * most 
severe winter has been frozen to a great tLlckneta, 
bursting from the accession of waters on a sudden thaw j 
or rather lot us call to mind the magnificent spectacle 
of the deb£clo of the Vol dc Bognesin the autumn of IB18, 
brought about by the eitensiun of the glacier de Getroi, 
and the consequent stoppage of the Drance'in tbeprerioua 
winter. Tho melting of the icy harrier, aided by the 
reflex action of the overpooring cascade, let loose in half 
an hour live hundred millions of cubic feet of water, to 
roar and rage and roll onwards through a narrow and 
tortuous gorge with unspeakable velocity and with avrfol 
grandeur; and thus ultimately a vast torrent of water, 
mud, gravel, bonlders, and blocks of ice, poured forth 
I upon the devoted district of Hartigny, sweeping down 
in its passage, trees, bridges, boms, cottages, and even 
large buildings. 

"Arrest such a torrent tn its coarse, and, fixing it 
upon the spot, permit the waters quietly to drain off, and 

"The 111* of Hoai ItihutoTT, pbnlcitl, eedeelutieel, civil, and 
IcsendEiv, l^lhe Kev. J. Q. CgwHina, M.A,, F.G.S.. Vies. 
Prineipal of Kui( WiUlani's CallJigSi CaMMoWB.— LondoD : Van 
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70U have in character jiut inrb U iicmaiiilation U that 
pRMCDtedat Ihc hea J of Caitletown Bay, onlx'ubfliUililif! 
in the UlMr place uagiilat' and gi:iatched bloclu of lune- 
stotie fur the angalar and BCratchcd blocks of ic«/' 

We cH« aDuthiv uulauce, a epeaineu of natore's handi- 
work, wliicb mxan on the MBshore ; — '" Tlie BurTace of 
tbo limeitone, whiokia just exposed to llie awcep of the 
iratea at the highest spring tidea, or hIicii a storm ragi^ 
frutn the aouth, ii dritlc4 with a aeries of bolct of over; 
tizc and depth. Hon- are they formed? Look at Iliat 
pebble or heap of pebble* which lies at the boltoni of one 
of Ihow clew briay pooli. These are the toola with 
which the work i> done; the nHtural stigen which haie 
pierced the aoUd stone. The effect is thns pradaeed. 
The BCtiQU of the atmosphere on a emaU cnck or Haw in 
the limeitone (and being in aucb close coDlact with trap- 
rDck, and contorted bo fsntaiiticall}, no wonder that it is 
in same places much cracked I) produces a aniall hole. 
A little pebble, drinin on bj (he breaker, lodgca in it; 
the ueit high tide sets the pebble in motion, and the 
instrument begins the drilling operation. As the hole 
Increaica, other and bigger pebblua or hard boulders find 
a lodgment there, and assist in widening and deepening 
the hole till it is too deep for the reSusnt snrge lo be 
capable of moling the collection at the bottom, and then 
of course the aotiou ceases." 

From geology to topography tho tranaitioD is easy; 
the descriptions of landscape scenery which occur in tlie 
work, ani such as lo tempt the reader to a nearer inapcc- 
tioQ. In Mona, as elsewhere, the names of certain 
localities are derived liORi supernatural eicnts : on jour- 
neying from DoDglas to CaiitlutDwn tho traveller crosses 
a small stream by the BoUalona, or Fairy Bridge, a name 
suggestive of the presence and pranks of the "good 
people." "It would be a mistake," observes Mr. 
Comming, "to suppose that the minds of tho Mam 
peasantry are uninfluenced by a superstitious feeling of 
reverence for the fairy elies, and for places which tradi- 
tion has rendered eocred to their revels. Tho superstition 
has with them its use, it causes them to keep good haurs; 
and in some psrls of tho island it would bo difficult to 
prerail on a native to stir out after dark alone. Yea, it 
is sud, that on dark, dismal, and stormy nights, up in 
the mountain parts of parishes, the tender-hearted 
peasante retire earlier to rest, in order to allow to the 
weather-beatca Curies the onmolested and unwalched 
enjoyment of the smouldering embers of their turf lire." 
This is an amiable and Imspilable lupertlilion, but the 
same feeling sometimes maniiesli itself in a less pleasing 
manner, as instanced by an occurrence that took place no 
longer ago than the latter part of ltt47. "A farmer," we 
read, "io the vicinity of Peel, tost one or two of his 
cattle by disease. To detect Uie evil eye, or avert its 
uaiica, he determined on a cow-fiie. With turf, coals, 
and gon^ ■ lire was kindled in the oeotre of the road, 
upon which the entire carcase of the defunct cow was placed. 
But an aftcr-thoBght delayed proceedings awhile. The 
hide had been sold Io the tanner, and an eotire sacrifice 
was deemed essentia). The hide was sent for, the pur- 
chase-price refunded, and then the bolocausl was made." 
" Tlierc are several locaUlica in the island which 
recall the dark days of isilchcTaR ; the Cnmigh-glats, a 
glonmy bog into which the victims were thrown ; if they 
Iieriihed, they wen: acquitted ; but if tbey straggled out, 
the; WITS burnt alive, or rolk'd in a spiked barrel down 
from the loFty fUmmil of Blieanwhallin, as goilty of the 
charge. Nor is tho imp of mischief lacking in Ham 
traditions; to him is altribntod the scattering of huge 
blocks of stone found in unusual utuations. This imp is 
called the ' phynnoderee,' a kind of nprobate or outcast 
fairy, who f»r bis sio* was tinusformod into a shaggy 
satyr, with long IJuwing gnat's hair, and chiVDn feet. An 
instonotiarUiated of a rcrtain larmcrintheiwighboarbood 
of Sneatall, who, hdog about to build a house, colkctod 



on the sea sborB a goodly pile of boulders. There was, 
however, one enormoos quorti boulder on which his heart 
was spedatly fixed, but which no human art could remois 
from the spot. In one single night the phynnoderie is 
slated to hare bansferred, not only thia stone, but many 
hundred loads of the collected boulders to a distance of 
many miles inland, in proof whereof the erratic quarti 
ruck is to this day pointed out, where it lies on an 
elevated spot on the mountain side." 

Fistard Head, at the southern extremity of the island, ii 
point well worthy the attention of the curious or scien- 
ic visitor. There is a "rare grotto" in the ragged 
clifis, which, arcording to Mr. Cumming. "at full tide 
may be sailed through, and on a calm day no voyage can 
be more delicious. Below is the deep blue pool swarming 
with fish of every character ; crabs, lobsters, seit-nrchins, 
star-iish. and meduss (jelly-hsh.) with long Hosting and 
stinging arms, present an ever-moving picture : above, tho 
heavy-browed arches vrhoio rude groinings have been 
carved out of the solid rock by that never-ceasing tool, 
which old ocean fuhioni his wondrous palaces, 
e the Hickering light dances to and fro as the fplash 
of the oar stirs the ripple, doubled, and tripled, and 
interlacing iHth its fellows, returned from each jutting 
point of Ibis winding cavity." Landslips are frequent in 
this imposing neighbourhood, and some of tho crevices 
are said to have widened within the historic period. Tba 
author hero records, that in pursuing his investiga- 
tions, he once scaled the clifls, climbing Irom below, "by 
the cracks and crannies in the perpendicular face, but," 
be continues, " I should not be disposed to venture a 
second time. Having once upon a time proceeded half- 
nay, the in-coming tide, and the on-coming night forbad a 
return, and forced me to adopt the system of climbing- 
boys, with elbows and knees against the opposite walls of 
one of the narrower fissures. Right Ihankfolty I placed 
my hands on the topmost ledge of rock, and drew myself 
on to its secure platform." Having told us of his own 
deliverance, tho author relates a lieuful incident. " Two 
samphire gathcnu-t, husband and wife, bad discovered a 
iinc bed of that herb on a rocky ledge several fathoms 
below the great platform. In no place with which I am 
acquainted docs it luiuriate more richly than in the clefia 
and cranaics about Spanish Head. They determined to 
be possessed af this priced discovery : and for this pur- 
pose procured a rope, which tlie wife permitted to be 

bag suspended from her neck, she was let down by the 
husband to the identical ipot. When she hod gatJiered 
OS tnurh as she could, she signalled to be drawn up. 

" It would appear that in consequence of the additional 
weight, some of (ho strandi of tho rope were sprung, ur, 
more probably, they had been chafed and severed against 
the keen edgra of the rock. When within a few feet of 
tho top the rope altogether gave way. Can wo picture 
the agony of tlie husband in that moment, when he 
beheld his wife dashing headlong from pinnacle to piu- 
nacU, till at length her mangled corse was received in 
the rolling surge ;" 

The islet known as the "Calf of Man," is also instanced 
a> a plsce that will well repay a visit, on account of the 
two light-honses there erected, the peculiar character of 
the ground, and tho assodationa coming down fi-om 
Sc&ndiuavian times, connected with it, and of the beau- 
tiful and eitMisivc project which it comiitaiids — the 
proRiiuunt potuts uf Ireland, Wales, and England, being 
visible in clear weather. An adventorous feeling may 
excite the traveller during this trip, owing to the raiiid 
and unruly motion of the tides along Iha rocky shores of 
(his part of the island. 

The Isle of Man merits attention also in an industrial 
point of view; it has mines of lead and eopper, and 
quarries of excellent buihiing-stoue, particularly a sort 
of hlack maihle, of which the steps to 8t. Paul's Cathedral 
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are made, and which is again coining into request for 
ecclesiastical purposes. In 1846, six hundred and six 
boat« belonging to the island were engaged in the fisheries, 
employing over 4,000 individuals, and more than three 
and a half millions of square yards of netting. In the 
same year 30,352 barrels of herrings were cured, being a 
little more than half the quantity cured in 1845. Tlie 
fishermen get 32s. per barrel for the fresh herrings, and 
the total value of the fishery is said to be from £60,000 
to 4^80,000 yearly. 

Great events are associated with the name of Mona ; 
these include the exploits of the early Norwegians, inva- 
sion, subjugation, and all the circumstances which 
history records of greater states. It was once the seat of 
learning, a reputation which the present college is well 
calculated to sustain. The heroic and unfortunate Earl 
and Countess of Derby occupy a proud place in Mona's 
annals; its shores have witnessed naval engagements, 
while among it4 great men are the names of Dr. Isaac 
Barrow and Bishop Wilson. Of the latter it is recorded 
that *' he kept beggars ftom everybody's door but his 
own;" and among other traits, "he had ordered a cloak 
to be made by Ms tailor, giving him directions that it 
should be quite plain, with merely a button and a loop to 
fasten it. " But, my lord," said the tailor, "what would 
become of the poor button-makers, and their families, if 
every one thought in that way ? They would bo starved 
outright." " Do you say so, John ?" replied the good 
bishop, "why then, button it all over, John." 

In closing our remarks on the book, we think we can- 
not do better thau commend it to the notice of all 
persons who delight in mingling science with pleasure, 
which so much enhances the interest of a tour. 



THE " PEOPLE " AND POLITICS, 

The opinion, that the majority of the people have no 
concern in political disquisitions, is at once insulting and 
injurious. They who maintain it, evidently mean to 
make a separation in the minds of men, between the 
government and the nation. It is insulting to the nation, 
as it insinuates that they are either incapable or unworthy 
of interfering ; and it is injurious to the government and 
the whole community, as it renders that power, which 
ought to be an object of love, an object of terror and 
jealousy. 

As to the intellectual abilities of the people, it is cer- 
tain that some of the ablest statesmen, lawgivers, and 
men of business, have originated from that order which is 
called plebeian. There is a singular vigour of mind, as well 
as of body, in men who have been placed out of reach of 
luxury and corruption by their poor or obscure condi- 
tion ; and when this vigour of mind has been improved 
by a competent education, and subsequent opportunities 
of experience and observation, it has led to very high 
degrees of mental excellence. Plebeians have arrived at 
the very first rank in all arts and sciences ; and there is 
nothing in politics so peculiarly abstruse or recondite, as 
to be incomprehensible by intellects that have penetrated 
into the profoundest depths of philosophy. 

As to the right of the people to think, let him who 
denies it, deny, at the same time, their right to breathe. 
They can no more avoid thinking than breathing. Grod 
formed them to do both ; and though statesmen often act 
as if they wished to oppose the will of the Deity, yet 
happily they want the power. And since men must 
think, is it possible to prevent them from thinking of the 
government ? upon the right conduct of whidi depend 
their liberty, their property, and their lives. It is their 
daty to witch over the possessors of power, lest they 
should be prevented, by the encroaching nature of power, 
from kwring to ttteir poeteitty that freedom which they 



inherited ; a natural right, preserved fr^m the oppressor^a 
infringement by the blood of their virtuous anoeators. 

But such is the effect of political artifice, under the 
management of court sycophants, that the middle ranks of 
people are taught to believe, that they ought not to trouble 
themselves with affairs of state. They are taught to think 
that a certain set of men come into the world like demi- 
gods, possessed of right, power, and intellectual abilities, 
to rule the earth, as God rules the universe, vrithout 
control. They are taught to believe, that free inquiry 
and manly remonstrance are the sin of sedition. They 
are taught to believe, that they are to labour by the 
sweat of their brow to get money for the taxes; and 
when they have paid them, to go to work again for more, 
to pay tiie next demand without a murmur. Their 
children may starve : they may be obUged to shut out 
the light ^f heaven, and the common air which the 
beasts on the waste enjoy ; they may be prevented from 
purchasing the means of artificial light in the absence of 
natural ; they may be disabled from procuring a draught 
of wholesome and refreshing beverage after the day's 
labour which has raised the money to pay the tax ; they 
may not be able to buy the materials for deanlineas of 
their persons, when defiled by the same labour; yet they 
must acquiesce in total silence. 

Great and opulent landholders often exerdae a despo- 
tism in their petty dominions, which stifles the voice of 
truth, and blinds the eye of inquiry. If tenants utter a 
sentiment in public, adverse to the courtly opinions of the 
great man, who is looking up to a minister for a douceur 
for himself, his sons, his natural sons, or his nephews, or 
cousins, the beneficial lease will not be renewed at its 
expiration. What has such a fellow to do with politics ? 
Fine times, indeed, when rustics dare to have an opinion 
on the possibility of avoiding a war which a minister has 
declared unavoidable. A thousand modes of harassing 
and embarrassing the subordinate neighbour, who dares 
think for himself, are practised by the slavish rich 
man, who, possessing enough to maintain a thousand 
poor families, is yet greedily grasping at a place or a 
pension ; or if he be too opulent to think of such addition, 
which is seldom the case, still views with eager eye and 
panting heart, at least a baronetage, and perhi^ a coro- 
net, glittering on high with irresistible brilliancy. 

There is an habitual indolence which prevents many 
fr^m concerning themselves with any thing but that 
which immediately affects their pecuniary interest. Such 
persons would be content to live under the Grand Seignor, 
so long as they might eat, drink, and sleep in peace. 
But such must never be the prevailing sentiment of a 
people, whose ancestors have left them the inheritance 
of liberty, as an estate unalienable, and of more value 
than the mines of Peru. Such indolence is treachery to 
posterity ; it is a base and cowardly dereliction of a trusty 
which they who confided it, are prevented by death from 
guarding or withdrawing. 

The middle and lower ranks, too numerous to be 
bribed by a minister, and almost out of the reach of 
court corruption, constitute the best bulwarks of liberty. 
They are a natural and most efficacious check on the 
strides of power. They ought therefore to know their 
consequence, and to preserve it with unwinking vigilance. 
They have a stake, as it is called, a most important stake, 
in the country. Let not the overgrown rich only pretend 
to have a stake in the country, and claim from it an 
exclusive privilege to regard its concerns. The middle 
ranks have their native ft^eedom to preserve ; their birth- 
right to protect from the dangerous attacks of enormous 
and overbearing affluence. Inasmuch as lioerty and 
security are more conducive to happiness than exces- 
sive riches, it must be allowed that the poor man'a 
stake in the country is as great as the rich man's. If he 
should lose this stake, his poverty, which was coBSoled 
bytheconacioaineaaofhislibaHymid security, beoomei 
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an cril infinitely fgntalfd. He hns nothing left 
defend him from the Dppre*«or'« wrong and the proud 
nun's mntamelj. Ho maj loon dngenvrate to ■ beait 
of burden, for the mind linlu irilh tJie Blutery of the 
condition. Bat while a man feel* that he is free, ani 
filla a napMtable rank, u a freeman, in the commiuutjr, 
he iralks with nprighC port, conicioui, eTen in ngt, ol 
mimpatatite dignity. 

WhiJB the middle and lower nnlu acquaint themKlie) 
witli their righti, Ihof ahonld aUo Imprniig on their mindf 
a K09P of their duties, andrelnrn obedience and Bllegiaocc 
for pmtfrtion. 

To pi^orm tlie part of good memberB of the eommu- 
nitj. tliuir understanding must be duly enlightened, and 
tbo)' mail be encooraged, rather than forbidden, to pre 
a cloae attention to all poblic ttaosactiani. Diugreo- 
ments in prirato life arc oflea juatly railed mitunder- 
■tandings. It is through want of clear conceptions that 
feuds and animosities frrqaentl; happen in pablic The 
many are not so mad as they are represented. They 
act honestly and zealously according to their knowledge. 
Giro them fair and full infbrmation, and they will do tbc 
thing that ia right, in canse<[oeocu of it. But nothing 
more ^nertlly and Justly offend* them, than aii attempt 
to eonecal or diftori brts ithieh cymeorn them ; ar 
attempt to t«nder them the dupes of interested amhj. 
tioii, planning its ofm Elevation on the ruins of their 
(ndependenoe. 

I wish, ai a friend to peace, and an enemy to ^1 
tamaUaary and riataaa proceedings, that the mass of the 
pMple ■htmld undentuid the constitutiun, and know, 
that rcdreaa of grieronns is ts be sought and obtained by 
appeals to the law ; by appeals to rea«nn ; wilho ' 
appealing, eicept in cases of the very last necesrit 

them patientiy to bna, while there is but a hope of meU- 
omtion, even flagrant abntea. if no other mode of redreaa 
apjiesn. for the presen^ but conialston. 1 would eibort 
them, not to fly tram the despotism of an administration, 
to the despotism of an enroged populace. I would hnve 
thetn value the life, the tranquillity, the property, of the 
rich and grrsi, aa well as thote of the poor and obacnre. 
I would wish them to labour at promoting human happi- 
naai in all ranks, and be assured, that happiness, like 
health, b not to be enjoyed in a fercr. 

"D) aesomplisb these ends, I think too much p^ns 
eannot be bestowed in teaching them to andenUiiid Ih 
trTM itatare of ciril liberty ; and in demonstrating fa 
them, that it i* injured by all eienaei, whether the 
ciceaaea originate in ooorts or cottagea. 

A ministry need not hire newspaper*, or employ B|ries. 
Let them build their confidence in truth and juitin, and 
{htened people will constitute its firmest butt- 
be a^d, that (he people hare 
do with polilica, lesl it should be inferred, that 
such polltica bare no regard to the people. — Knnx. 
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NATURE AXD ART. 

I wovtD ipeak of the importance of a knowledge of 

Botauy to the inmbirs of flower patterns ; whether for 

>li". for dsma»k, or for wall-psp«ri. Il is mimt nrtain 

t tru« taste will prefer the pattern whirh nntt narly 
rrpresenta the natunl flower*, with all Ibefa- pendiarilio* 
of form, and In their true eokniia. The etmns in nature 
may be stiff and angalar: K they be to, it is vain to 
Bllenipt in the pattern to give them graoeTul bemb. and 
to h<Ji«, by an doing, to please the eye. To represent 
hroni^es irf hawthrim flowers on the twining stems uf n 
twnrolroliM would be nKMstroutly abnuid. And yet 
faulln as glaring ara frequently committed by igooraul 
drattauen, whm (he; atliempt tba eomfetMim of floral 

teraa. Of eonne, I ata bM no* tfttUrif at the con- 



binstions of "/"cy/™'""— blossoms that exixt wholly 
in the brain of the calico-printer or the psprr-atainer — 
(liese may he ss &nl>.>rtic ns you plea.'M. Bat I speak of 
the unuotural distorti,™ of real Bowers, resulting from 
ignnranee of the proper proportion and nnmber M their 
parts. Why i> it t>»t floral patterns on wall-paper* are 
out of fiuhion, or are driven up to the bed-rooms on the 
third landing, or to the back parlour of the country inn ? 
It is not, surely, thstJfoMien are out of fnhion j or that 
the tatto for them is leas general than it was formerly. 
Dut it is that the tatli of the public is nut properly 
ministered to : it bos outrun that of the manonuilurer. 
In a rude state of education, bright colonn and grace- 
fully bended branches on the waUs will please the eyB 
that does not stop to question their propriet)'. Uut aa 
refinement increases, truth in form will be preferred tc 
brilliancy in colour, and the twininii of brniiehe* that Is 
not natural will be no longer Ihonght graceful. It wilt 
be no longer regarded aa a (H-intnji hut a heiHiiig — per- 
verting nature for a false effect. This is the true reason 
■thy floral patterns in wall-paper* are now so maoh out 
of favour, and why, when leleoting the paper for a ro 
□oe is forced (1 apeak from eipurlence) alter turning over 
books of patterns till yon are weary, to take ruruge in 
some arabesque design — Mmo combination of graerful ! 
curves of no meaning— aa an escape from the fHghtfol ' 
comp09itions that are called flower pall«m9. It I* sufrty 
high time that our manufactorers should *eet to correct 
this eviL These are not days in which any one cui afford 
to be left a Hep behind the not of the wor4d. Ho I' 
once lo*e9 his place in the foremost rank, is poshed ai 
and lost in the crowd that is eagerly pressing forward, I 
and almost treading on his heela. Already French wall- 
paperi are rapidly oomlng into DSe. Tliey have brought 1 
down tho prices of the home manufacture eonaiderably, I 
and they will undoubtedly drive hame-made papers out I 
of the market altogether, if the manufaoturen do not 
eierl themselves to produce more artistic patterns than 
they commonly originate at present. The French hara ' 
been before us in tbo rstablishmrnt of Shoals of Dnign. i 
At th^ schools Artistic Botany, or cnrrect flown draw- j 
ing, i* regularly taught ; and hence the great superiority ' 
of their flower patterns, whether on china, on silk, on 
mnslina, or on ftall-paperi. It la not that ^nch h 
Is superior to Irish or English taste ; hut it la that. In 
Prance, the prindples of correct toole are more diffused 
among the class engaged in eiecuting ornamental designs. 
" workmen have as much inventive talent, but it re- 
quire* to be educated. At present it wastes Itaelf for 
want of proper direction and inatruction. — Dr. W. 



Piracy is (arried on to a great and alarming eileni iB ' 
the China seas. The pirate vesaels and l>oats are pecn* 
liariy constructed, being remarkalily fast) the cnnra ar* 
lerous. and the leaaels are fnUy armed with gUM, 
'els, matchlocks, spears, boarding-pikea, and odtar 
weapons of an oflenuve dcKription. Their luual mod* 
of proceeding ia as foUows : — As soon is they get wlDdn 
reBf^ of their victims, they throw on board the doomed 
vessel a large quantity of fire-balls, so prepared M to 
jnndnen an iBtolerahle and moet oflensive odnnr wheat 
* Kiim takes place : niisailea of all kind* ore then 
scsttereil around. Wlien the terror and oonfiulon thai 
cmted is at it* height, the pirates grapple and board th* 



between llong-Kong, Maeso, and Canton. inb>> 

Ladrone bland* eunounding Hnng-ICang, 

to be abasdoned to their sorereignty j and 

the passage between Uhm forta is tho* rmdernl 

eitrem^ hanrdoua, both as regards life and prnpntj. , 

■OUw Mf Me CilMew. 
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NEVER HOLD MALICE. 



But HI »ngn Uk* .< 



Till thvk nf ilie HI 
WJien il Ijf Ik io ■« 






ncabci Kuminlty ' 



uk from a God j^t duiy m ■ btDllaer ] 



OsDEssiNG. — Thpro maj lip mEny sulliora who 

I'rnlnnil (hi^ nrt, but few wh.0 praclL-.c it, (hough it i< 
far from being tbc least imporlsnt thut liL'Iuugs tn urillng. 
True, the jimduiilion of idcua must cier sland lirit, but 
to vhnt imilua k-nglhs will the unchsckcd fancj go even 
in the Htran^cat oiinds; uid it is only hj keeping thrm 
within proper bouiu1[i,discmrdinf the wenk and aui^rtiuaus, 
and adoptinBthe (rue end besuliful, that re can e»er liopc 
)o give anything worthy of the udmirotion of iiosterity, 
Some can never •rrite a letter without filling the whulo 
sheet, and if the ink holds ont thcj »ill write bctom and 
oerou the |iapcr again ; to tlint what at first vtaa nmrcelj 
inteUEgible, at last defies not oiilj (lio beat afcill and 
ingenuity of man lo unrlerstand, but defeats every attempt 

ead it, irhlle ■ clevrr man's letter ii eier abort, pithy, 
intelligent, and you feel satisfied oa arriving at the 
end of hia epistle. Many a young author of real talent:, 
begina his prnfcwiuo by iDbouring too much in (he 
eollccMng and joining together of wards. Tu collect 
T,-ords will ever be a comman and easy labour, to origi- 
nate and condense ideai> a rare and diiScult one. The 
very best author la but nn artificer of a higher grade, and 
bo assured that by learning to condense yon will gieally 

esse the number of your reader*. 

svr is (rec|UcntIy the fonndation of ill reports. 
Thero is a jealousy in some cbaiacten wliich nmdcrs 
the auccesa uf others the subject of malevalcnee iustcod 
of approbation. The auddon depression of those oilb 

ra they are connected, wnuhl give felicity; but if 
Ibcy are cialltd iti the israle of society, iind rwdve tU: 
-' - eiicuniiunii of merit, it crtrates hatred. They now 

to be upon a level wilb such ) acJ as they mil oot 
see by wltat principica they liave been distanced, they 
seek to avoid comparison, and begin to detract ntber 
(rom the moral or inleliectual qualities of those whom 

' once loved. Thai merit is frequently immolated 

the altar of caprice, or duvoled to tbu aoUcn look 
of suspicion. 
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The power which is at once spring and f^nl^tor in 

nil t'Rbrts of reform, is faith in man, the conviction that 
lliere is an infinite worthiness in him which will appear 
at ttie call of worth, and that all parriculir refoima are 
the removing of some impediment. 

Tub worst of crosses is never to have hod any. 

IM conduct, as in ait, there is an idea of the groat and 
beautiful, by which men should exalt the hackneyed and 
the trite of life. 

ItuHiLiTY is the dress-coat of pride. 

The sensations of joy felt on approaching the home of I 
a beloved one, are like the twilight of morning before tbe I 
son has become visible. 

" Br prosperous and happy, never require ova services, 
and we will remain your friends," This ii not what 
society ssys, bat it is often the prindple on whidi it acta. 

A man's honesty is the only commodity whoae true 
value is exactly the price at which tbe owner rates il 

Ir we examined our own &alts attentively, we shnqld 
hsve less time to detect, and more inclination to pardoa, 
those of others. 

IMTKLLECT and industry are never incompatible. 

ZiAL without judgment is an evil, though it ba teal 
unto good. 

Er being rubbed long and often against tha gnat 
loa<lstono of society, we obtain, in a thonaud little 
minute points, an attraction in common with our fellowa. 
Tlitir petty sorrows, and small joya — their objects of 
interest or employment at some time or other have been 
our». We gather up a vast collection of moral 
mental farthings of eichange ; and we scarcely find any 
intellect lo poor, but what we can deal with it in ton 
way. 

Eakhkstnesr and simplicity carry all before them. 

NoTHINO keeps a man from being rich, like thinking 
he ha* enough; nothing from knowledge and irisdom, like 
thinking he has both. 

To encourage talent, is to create it. 

Politick is a acieuce which no one believes those who 
diifer with him to understand. 

One of the most marked characteristic* of faafainnable 
deniorali»tion is a reckless neglect of prindplea, and a 
rigid adherence to their scniblanci:. 

tlALiCE is the spur of wit, good nature the bridle. 

Alusoivino never made any man poor, nor robbet? 
rich, nor proaperity wise. 

COHPAILE your griefs with other men's, and they will 
seem less. 

Diseases are the interest of pleasures. 

The beat dancing tunc is the morning song of the 
lark. 

Destbov not your oirn healtli by drinking the healths 

Tub greatest gift we can bestow on others is a g 

Id aping the manners of foreign coontnea, we luto what 
I litrsl in our own, and only expose ourselves tu (bo 
idii^ule of those we imitate. 

Wb onght te urn at such pleasiuM as follow labour, 
ot at those which precede it. 
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AMUSEMENT. 



THKttE U ■ more profoun'l mennmg in the 
" Amiuemeat " tli»n most people in tliis connlr 
disposed lo admit. There a a philotapby in *mu9ei 
■1 well as in cditcBlioo ; indeed, we have no hssitaliun 

ring, Ihat Amusement ii ■ moEt importaDt pe 
Eduealion. 

Of coiiriw, there sre many kinds of atnuiemrnt, ' 
iiig according lo the dtrgree of moral niiil iutiJIe 

■D of those taking port in Ibnin. There arc the lovr 
imoDts of the grou and the uneduvatn), t 
»odcl)f hns allowed la grow np in its midit, irilh o 
dntrained and nntaughl, with lules nniwlined b]r i 
e with art or letters, and who are narrowed 
their sources of plessure and enjojment. To these the 
bralal exhibition of ■ dog-fight or a )>iililic ciecalion 
affords the onl^ opportanity fnr ■ ratiiniulia of enjny- 
enl — au enjoyment which Is level with llie mealiest 
capacity, and no other. 

w different the amuHmcntit of the iatelligant nod 
refined — such u an inlercoiirse with the beantieB of 
a ramble th^7llgb a bcsutifol country full of bis- 
sadilioni, a eoncert of exquisite music, a picture 

delightful convertation with intelligent perwHu. Then, 
there are the ont^of-doora arausemevits; Ibo manly games, 
if which (he healthful game of cricket is one of the most 
chpvrful and eidling. 

The occupalioiu of a Tory large portion of oar lawn 
population arc wdenlary and unwholesome, and ret(uire, 
fur health's sake, a freqaent relaxation in games of tbis 
Utlei anrt, vbieh bring a man's muscles into action, and 
healthfully eidte all the organic function) of the system. 
What is bctler calrulsird la bhw away the lapoors from 
the braiu, and to give a thorough fnisb-airine to the 
bloud, than tlie bre«ie blowing nnuss tlie boath, while Iha 
cricketer is artineljt engaged in batting, boiling. HcliUag, 
■ other exprcisea of the game ? Kivrj mnwle is put 
in : he must run, and ply bis limbs aeiircly, the 
UM of which, while aitting at bis city dvsk, he had well 
nigh furguttcit. Iln must be all alive — he makes the grern 
carpet of luff lly from uiiitvt Kim, wbihs llio welcome 
breeie pbyi atonod hts huad. Ue li eliceifiil and full of 
good.bulDOiUi can and anxiety am bamahedi and lum- 
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bagi>, head-schc, ur gout is driten further from him in 
every run that he takes. He goes to bed well tired, and 
then enjoys the profound and refreshing slumber which he 
has cnmcd OD the cricket-ground ; rising in the morning 
dear.heuled, and renovated in heallh and strength. 

It is a mistake lo suppose that tlio man who playa at 
cricket, or who otherwise amusea himself in active exer- 
cise during the intervals of bosincis. is wasting his time. 
Amusement is not waste of time, but rather economy of 
life. Relax frequently, if yon would enjoy good health 
during a longer period of eiistenoe. If you relax not, 
and take no nmusement— ttuit is. if youc calling ahoold 
not itself be a conKant eiercite — then you will mentally 
raWet. In the panp of uidigestion, [n weak and unhealthy 
lungs, in colds and rheumatisms, and in all the penalties 
which attend confinement and sedentary occupation. 

Man haa ■ strong natural apjiotite for relaxation and 

amnsemrnt, and, tike all other natural appetites, this haa 

been implanted in us for a wise purpose. It is not lo be 

repressed, but will break out in one form or another. If 

provide not the opportunity Sir enjoying wholesome 

ill certainly hiid out vidous ones for 

emselTH. 

There are. we believe, some people in the world who, 
ucdcr mistaken notions, wauU, If Ihey had the power, 
laog the heavens about with crape i pick the bright stars 
rom the sky; veil tiM mn with clouds, because of bit 
ibining loo merrily on the gay green earth i pluck the 
itlver moon from her place in the firmament, no more 
briglilen the young wooers, who laughed and loved 
indrr her beam; ; throw a shroud on the beauliful and 
life-heaving bosom of this bir planet ; shut up OUT 
gardens and Htlds, and all the sweet dowers with wUeb 
tbey aro bedecked, and doom our world to an atmosphere 
of gloom and cheerieuneas. But there is no reason nor 
morality in this, and still less rrUgion. A benevolent 
Creator has cndowcil man wilh an eminent capacity for 
enjoyment, set him in a fair and lovely world, sunnuniJul 
igs good and beautiful, and given him the 
I lovp. In symtialluze, lo produce, to eo- 
npenle, to enjoy i and thus lo become an honouratile 
happy being, bringing God's work to perfection, 
litiiig tha divine creation in Um niidat of which 

is greatly iatlu- 
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that he is disposed to an affinity withtho good, very much 
in pro])ortion as his spirits are kept in that genial tone 
which their due relaxation promotes. Make a man happy, 
and his actions will be happy too ; but doom him to 
dismal thoughts and miserable circumstances, and you 
make him gloomy, discontented, morose, and probably 
Ticiout. Hence coarseness and crime are almost inva- 
riably found among those who have never been accustomed 
to be cheerful, whose hearts have been shut against the 
purifying influences of a happy communion with nature, 
or an enlightened and cheerful intercourse with man. 

And yet all, even the meanest of human beings (if any 
human being can be mean), possess the sense to discern, 
and the heart to love and even reverence beauty in all 
its forms. >^liy should not some aire be taken, then, 
to cultivate a taste for the beautiful in art and nature 
among all ranks in the community ? AVhy should not 
this means be adopted of unfolding the noble powers 
and affections of men ? Why should not the fields and 
the gardens be thrown freely open to the classes who now 
waste their long hours in consuming toil, cut off from all 
higher pleasures, and impelled too often by the strong 
love of excitement, to seek a deceitful solace in sensual 
excess, after escaping from the burden of their daily care 
and labour ? Above all, why should not Music be made 
a lightener of toil, a cheerer of social intercourse, a relief 
of loneliness, and a means of solace even in the poorest 
dwellings ? 

" Regarded as a refined pleasure/' says Channing, 
" Music has a most favourable beariug on public morals. 
Let taste and skill in this beautiful art bo spread among 
us, and every family will have a new resource ; home 
will gain a new attraction ; social intercourse will be more 
cheerful ; and an innocent public amusement will be fur- 
nished to the community. Public amusements, bringing 
multitudes together, to kindle with one emotion, to share 
the same innocent joy, have a humanizing influence ; and 
among these bonds of society, perhaps no one produces 
so much unmixed good as music. What a fullness of 
enjoyment has our Creator placetl within our reach, by 
surrounding us with an atmosphere which may be shaped 
into sweet sounds ! And yet this goodness is almost lost 
upon US, through want of culture of the organ by which 
this provision is to be enjoyed.*' 

The improvement of the character of our popular 
amusements is a subject, we believe, well worthy the 
attention of our temperance reformers. Perhaps they 
do not sufficiently consider how much intemperance is 
the result of gross and uncultivated tastes, and of the too 
limited opportimities which exist in this country for ob- 
taining access to amusements of an innocent and improv- 
ing tendency. The workman's tastes have been allowed to 
remain uncultivated; present wants engross his thoughts; 
the gratificatioti of his appetites if his highest pleasure ; 
and when he relaxes, it is too often in indulgence in in- 
toxicating stimulants. In the beer-house he finds com- 
fort ; there is a bright fire and clean hearth, conf rasting 
strongly, perhaps, with his own nncomfortnble home. 
Here he joint in merry talk with Ids fellows ; he discusses 
the topics of the day, or the news of the neighbourhood. 
Ho thus learns to talk, to argue, and to measure wits with 
others. He acquires the habit of frequenting the public- 
house, for no other public place is open to him. There 
are few or no public galleries of art oj)cn to the poor. 
There are few or no cheap amusements, nor rooms for 
rational enjoyment and recreation ; and until the people 
at large are fiinnshed with such means of rational, 
healthy, and exhilarating enjoyment, we fear public- 
houses will continue to be frequented as now, and intem- 
perance prevail in its grosser forms. 

Men cannot be expected to spend their whole time in 
labour, going home merely to eat and sleep. There must 
be intervals of relaxation. Picture galleries, museums 
of art, concerts, gardens, exhibitions^ theatres-r-all are 



better than the gin-palace and the public-house. Possibly 
we may only be giving a more concentrated form to vic^ 
by frowning down in a pharisaic way those popular 
amiisements. There was some time ago a kind of crusade 
against music licenses, originated by a belief amongst the 
respectable classes, that every assembly of the working 
class for singing and dancing, must, of necessity, be a 
scene of vice. To a certain extent they may be so ; for, 
when innocent pleasures are forbidden by public morality, 
and repressed by law, these very pleasures become 
poisoned fountains. It is the prohibition, not the indul- 
gence, which creates the vice. 

No such objections, however, can be taken to the culti- 
vation of a popular taste for music. Father Mathew, 
very properly, followed up his temperance movement by 
a singing movement. He promoted the establishment of 
musical clubs all over Ireland ; for he felt that, as he 
had taken the people's whiskey from them, he must give 
some wholesome stimulus in its stead — and he gave them 
Music. Having taken away a mischievous pleasure, it 
was necessary to give a wholesome one ; and Music was 
found to be the very thing wanted. Singing classes were 
established, to refine the taste, soften the manners, and 
humanize the mass of the people. As a means towards 
this end, we believe that nothing is superior. 

We should like to see galleries of art also thrown open 
freely to the people. Accustom them to the sight of 
beautiful objects, and in course of time they will learn 
to understand them ; their tastes will be educatc^d, and 
their respect for genius excited. The exhibitions of 
^lechauics' Institutes, which, some years ago, took place 
throughout the provincial towns, were a good beginning, 
and we should like to see them repeated. Bome of the 
most liberal and public-spirited members of the aristo* 
cracy are at present opening their fine picture galleries 
freely to the public ; among others, the Duke of Devon- 
shire is allowing immense numbers of the working classes 
to inspect his magnificent collections of painting and 
statuary at Chatsworth ; and railway trips for the pur]>ose 
are got up at Bradford, Leeds, Sheffield, and others of 
the smoky towns of Yorkshire. The conduct of the 
working men, on these occasions, does equal justioo to 
their manners and their intelligence. Let all such means 
of wholesome amusement be encouraged, and we shall 
shortly find foreign observers giving a much better 
account, than they can give at present, of the diaracter« 
manners, and intelligence of the mass of the English 
people. 



THE STORMY PETREL. 

When the wind blows over the ocean in short and fitful 
gusts, when the dark horizon lowers, and the ship creaks 
and labours ui if in anticipation of the storm that awaits 
htr, then the low wailing cry of the petrel soimds 
beneath her stem, and instantly the billows are dark with 
the forms of these little birds. They have surrounded 
the vesfcl with a suddenness which would almost seem 
to justify the belief, common amongst sailors, that their 
home is in the wave, and that they only rise to the 
surface when a storm is nigh. Resting one moment on 
the water, the next they are shooting alongside of the 
ship; anon, they arc far ahead, leaping with both legs 
parallel on the waves ; again they are following in her 
wake, running on the surface of the sea, and mingling 
their sad weet tceet with the mournful whistling of tho 
wind. 

Wo may smile at the shuddering awe with which these 
harmless birds inspire the hardy sailor, yet none may 
refiuc to make allowance, not only for the prejudices, 
but also for the droumstances at his life. Alone for 
months upon the silent sea; oonpelled to pay close 
attention to the minnttst i>rogiiostics of storm and 
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ng to ths ner-toUing oatef. until hU 
pnctiiod ear dutingouibes every variatioii in ttuiir toMod, 
with ■ precisioa 4ii<l delicsc;r (au^jr luwwn to (lis pro- 
ficient in muiic ; be UHCiftt«i lighu and (oundt until, in 
bi* umpU jH Ihongbtful mind, he confounils c&iuw with 
e^ceU, end deenu tlwt the petrel rum the storm, frum 
which il, in reality, fliei for refuge. 

We aere once assured by a very intelligent Milor, 
that he had Beea these birtlj, when the water wai very 
cleor, " grating at tba'botUim of the sea." Ha even 
puiDlvd ont la us a dangeroiu spot near Caldy Liland, 
Pambrokeshire, where they were in the habit of pas- 
turing i adding, that ftequenlly when be bad been aS 
that rock, on a calm day, he had eecu one rise to the 
surface, when, «re he had time to stackrn sail, a eijUsU 
to on, and immediotrly there would be hundreds 
of pelrela around the boat. " SufitrMlilhiu people," ho 
"believe that the birds arc bred from nothing; but 
iw that this ia not true, aa they hatch their (gp 
• Utiir iringt as they float in the water." Thus the 
bird, the stonn-awallow of the Dalch, baa acquired (be 
r nameg of Witches, Devil's Birds, and Klotbcr 
Cary's Chickani. 

•■ The petrels," says Rennie, " are nooturnal birds. 
When. Ibnefore, Ibey are seen flying about, anil feeding 
by day, the Gust appcan to indicate that they have been 
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should ralber My that their sensitivcneiB to aerial cbauL 
which is seen to a certain uteitt in all living things, 
renders them uoeasy before a storm can have reached 
their rocky abode*, a« they appear with its earliest indi- 
" Though the petrels venture to wing their 
7 Ibe wide ocean as fearlessly aa exa swallows do 
over a mill-pond, Ihey are not, thcrefuK-. the lets seniible 
'anger; and, as if feehngly aware of their weakness, 
r make all haato to (he nearest shelter. When Ibey 
lot, then, find an island or a rock to nfaield tlifm 
s the blast, tbey fly towards the first ship they i-au 
*j, crowd into her wake, and close uoder her stem, 
lint, it would appear, of the rashlng surge, to (iiut 
they can V*ty Iho vessel between them and the unbrokgn 
sweep of lbs wuuL" 

" A« well," aays Wilson. " might (he; cnrs« the mid- 
night ligbthouse, that star-like guide* tliem on their 
wal«ry way, or the buoy that warns them of the luuken 
raok* b«Io«, as this hannless wanderor, whoso mtiinsr 
infcmu them of tbe approach of the storm, and thereby 
enable* them to prepare for it." 
' If any oily substance be Ihrovn overboard, UiCM birdb 
coUacI aagerly round it, keeping, as sea-birds do, Ibeir 
heads to the wiodward, and suppoitiog IhemselvBs by 
slightly elevating their wing* and "patlsting with their 
. feet" on the wave*. We have read of a petnl which 
' was kept alive in confinement for aome time, and fed 
by ImeaiiDg its breaat feathers daily with oil, which it 
imbibed by sucking them. They are said lu have the 
power of ejecting the oily portions of their food for the 
nounshment of their yotmg, and also as a means of 
defenco when caught. Pennant affirms, that the Inha- 
bitants of the Faroe Isles use gnrtrvls lor ciuidles, " on 
account of the quantity of oil they contain, by merely 
drawing a cotton wick through tlieir liudiea ;" but ii thu 
< emlncat naturaliat irat not mistakeo, we should prefer 
j calling this atraiua light a lamp instead of a eanJU, as 
' I the body of the bird, probably, wa* oot ooatumcd, or at 
least was not luminans. like the KaquimaM, tbe petrehi 
seem to attend ttwir taste tor •neb anbstanoe* even to 
the " end iif a lalkm caiidla ," for Mr. Couch fouad that 
ooe of lliMd birds had swallowed about an iueh and 
k half of a mould candle. 

Tlw ttormy petrel is th* least of our web-fboled birds i 
tt»ntij nuasuiing six Incbea from bead to tail, whil* the 
wing ia tbor inchas and flvC'ciglilhs IVou tha baud. 
" ThU icngtta of wiug," asys Ut. ILmltaon, ■■ with Uf 
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white ^t above the toil, givci 
flying, of our house- marten." 

The tamo gentleman gives a moat inleresling aoeo 
of a visit which he paid to the haonts and anti of tl 
litlle birds, in Ibe inland of Fouls. lie says, that they 
begin to lay at a much later penud than anj other sea- 
birds, which tbe li«bermen assured him wa* in conse- 
Kionce of their not hoving yet " come up from tlie sea." 
owever, towards the end of June, tlkoy arrived (duubt- 
Uti fioui the depths below), and for soma days were to 
be seen silting about in (be holes of tbe rocks, wheno* 
thuy were easily taken i and a man having hmught him 
ahovo a dozen tied up in a eto«kiug, he let the nhoU 
l>arty loo^ in his apartment. All the day the liltla 
prisoner* pushed themselves into the crevices, and bohmd 
tbe comers of tbe furniture, refusing all (bod, and whan 
it grew dark, they employed Ibenuelvei in ceasdaM 
endeavours to regain tbdr wonted freedom, flying round 
and round tbe room, nnd vainly beating themselves 
Bgaiui^t the window. For three succeasice days and 
night] tbis went on, when, happily, all except OM 
efltctcd their escape through a broken paaei the oue was 
smulherod in a buin of eggs ! 

In Poula the petreU bied in holes in the cliff at ■ 
considerable height above the sea ; but at Oina, Mr. 
Uewitson found their nesli under the stones which form 
the beach, between which they [wnetiate to the soil 
beneath; so that iu walking on tha surface, be c 
bear them in the evening hours, " singing widi a kind of 
worblmg chatter." Directed by this lalkaUve propensity 
be rL-moved Ibe stones, and seldom foiled in flndjng two 
or lliree birds seated ijuietly on Iheir secluded nasi 
Tbe petrels lay hut one egg, whiah is about an inch 
length, and while, slightly speckled at the birger end. 

Long-continued storms frequently drive tbe petrel (« 
ftrom ils native element j several have been piuked up ill 
an exhausted condition in OtforUshirr, Bprksbire, i 
Other inland counliet. 



THE IMMORTALITY OF KINDNESS. 

Mh*. Gbiuo had for twenty years of her life bean a 
millitwr. Not, however, that humble descriptkn of 
milliner, whose business lay in trimming the bast e^ia 
of small tradesmen's wives, or making the bcnnsts of 
liLtle needy tcscbirs of music or dancing, but a veritaUa 
duchess's iiiiUini-r. who bad not only made head-drenes 

more to the purpose in her own estimation— money I 

Leaving off business at tha lime she married her only 
child, Sophia, she retired lo the rws in nrtt of BIi 
WUdspoon, her son-in-law, at Clapbam ; but Ibe young 
and old housekeepers not agreeing, and making strange 
warfare, not oaly in tbe honest hatter's absence, but alio 
when he came home to enjoy a qniet hour at nigbl, Hr. 
Wildspoon at last came to the excellent detenninatioD to 
get rid of "dear mother" as speedily and a« peaoefidly 
OS he could 1 tJie latter a ntceatary point, aa the solemn 
lady held the keys of the >-aah-box. and was lendcily 
attached to "my dear chiM," in spite of the above 
mentioned pecabarity of always iguarreUog if in her 
" sKtel tociely " mure than twenty-four hour*. 

'■ Molhtr-in-biw " thus finding it neeeasaty lo retire 
from (he land of battles, draw four hundred pound* out 
of (bd three per criil. consuls, and Furnished a "|«iiUal 
huuae." whither she retired with one acrvonl, long hf« 
ally on a former snne, to aimrmmodata the public with 
"apartments.'' llcre, (br aome yean she livad a life nMt 
niugonial to her nature, though to bar ftitnds aba con- 
I stuudy lamented those " advene domolic arcunataoee* 
I which kept Iwr from Ihe sweet toeiely of liar dear child," 
and which compaUsd bar to "lot apaitmanta." But hs» 
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friends and neighbours well knew that " compelled " was 
not the word, but that Mrs. Grigg liked to make thirty 
per cent, of her four hundred pounds, and keep the 
Wildspoons in seasonable awe, by adding to the mystery 
and importance of her cash-box. Nevertheless Mrs. 
Grigg had to war with fortune as well as her neighbours, 
though the cause of it was certainly a mystery, I will 
not say to her neighbours exactly, but to one or two 
personages whom fortune made her acquainted with, and 
who had reasonable motives for s|>ectilation upon her cha- 
racter. The mystery was, that her lodgings were always 
to let; not that she had not lodgers and applicants 
enough, but the fact was, no sooner were they what 
people might suppose comfortably settled, than they 
packed up their goods and departed ; and this so iuvariably 
as to become a saying amongst the cabmen of the neigh- 
bouring stand. The mystery was still furtlier increased 
by the fact, that the house was extremely well furnished, 
indeed, far beyond the ordinary run of lodging-houses ; 
that its quick-departing occupants were always of a 
superior class; that Jane, the servant, was well-conducted 
and most respectable in her appearance ; still for all this, 
the "apartments" were always to let. Again, in 
searching for a cause, it could not bo the absence of 
rriigion, if religion consists in mere formula, for Mrs. 
Grigg was the most correct of church-goers, went thither 
usually dressed in rich black satin, always carried con- 
spicuously a costly bound " church-service," and spoke 
of the excessive comfort the Wednesday evening dis- 
courses gave her Christian heart. Indeed, she occa- 
sionally shed tears about these matters, and looked with 
a pious up-raising of the hands to the likeness of her 
favourite preacher, which hung framed and glazed above 
her back parlour fire-place. 

One wintry autumn evening, when the ticket at the 
parlour window had, the few past months, been taken 
BO much up and down, as to have become quite limp and 
dirty, Jane answered a heavy and peremptory knock at 
the front door, and presently called her mistress, as it 
was a stranger enquiring about lodgings. At the very 
first glance Mrs. Grigg liked the aspect of the stranger, 
a grave, abstracted, taciturn man of, perhaps, thirty to 
thirty-two, who looked as if be would make due enquiry 
into any abstract proposition, say of grace, free-will', 
absolution, or faith, but not at all into such worldly 
matters, as concerned coals, candles, tea, and sugar, or 
the other small etceteras of material life. Mrs. Grigg 
saw this the instant the stranger reached the second floor; 
for after looking round the cheerful and well-furnished 
sitting-room, with a glance which plainly said, " oh I 
shall take these," he made no enquiries such as prudent 
people usiudly make, but fitted the easy-chair to the 
table, to see if he was likely to be comfortable whilst 
writing ; measured the extent of the book-shelves and the 
side-table ; what space was left on the floor for standing 
room ; and evidently finding all these to be satisfactory, 
he took the " apartments " in the fewest words possible, 
and handing as reference, the name of a lecturer at one 
of the great city hospitals, departed, leaving Mrs. Grigg 
sole arbitress of coals and candles, tea and sugar, meat 
and bread. That very same night the Wildspoons were 
doubly awed by " mother-in-law's" excessive dignity and 
stringent law-giving. They felt pretty certain by this 
that there was an unusual prospect for the cash-box. 

The very morrow evening Dr. Webster came, bringing 
with him, as Mrs. Grigg immediately ascertained, one 
small portmanteau, several chests full of books, and 
various philosophical instruments, and in a day or two he 
was as deqily immersed in his studies as if he had been 
accustomed to the place for a whole life. Exactly, in 
■ome respects, the kind of lodger Mrs. Grigg took him to 
be, though she did not reckon upon his profound pene- 
tration when ho did take matters into consideration, 
which, however, was rarely ^ things went on very smoothly. 



and the abstract man studied, and lived with the rigid 
discipline of a true student, yet, nevertheless consamed, 
according to his weekly bills, such an immense amount of 
coals, bread, vegetables, meat, and tea, and sugar, as to be 
incredible, in any other view except in relation to the 
matter of forty per cent. Mrs. Grigg looked up at her 
favourite preacher vrith a complacent smile, and having 
ascertain^ that Dr. Webster was, though so young, one 
of the profoundest chemists of the day, and a man likely 
to become both wealthy and famous, she sat down quite j 
contented to her prayer book and her weekly bills, and j 
with but one desire left ungratified, namely, to let her I 
ground-floor parlour and its accompanying bed-room. j 

She was soon fortunate; Dr. Webster had not been | 
her lodger more than three weeks, than the dusty <»rd 
dangled no longer, for Miss Maltby became her lodger, 
and her house was thus full. Rarely did Mrs. Grigg takt 
lady inmates, but Emma Multby had been highly rccom- | 
mended to her as the very soul of probity, and truth, and j 
goodness, and so Mrs. Grigg broke her rule, in respect of ' 
a lodger so desirable ; for one of the strange peculiarities i 
of Mrs. Grigg's character was this, that she insisted upon ' 
rigid honesty in others, though as my readers may have 
by this time imagined, she practised this virtue very 
superficially herself, so superficially as to be a profound 
satire on the divine text she rei)eated thrice every Sunday 
of her life, ** Do unto others as you would they should do 
unto you." 

The character of Emma Maltby was an extraordinary 
one to come in direct opposition to her own. as Mrs. 
Grigg soon found. Justice and truth were no mere ab- 
stractions, no things of words, but parts of Emma's very 
being; and whilst she trusted with the simplicity of a 
child, and believed with a grace which did her nature 
justice, yet once deceived, her sternness and penetration 
were masculine. 

A few weeks discovered to Emma the true nature and 
policy of her landlady, and like former lodgers, she would 
have departed, and the brown ticket would have again 
dangled in the window, hod not there sprung up in her 
heart a great liking for Jane, the servant, for she was 
ever ready to wait on her, often anticipative of her , 
wants, and always respectful in her conduct. Her : 
character, however, was the greatest enigma Emma 
had ever had to solve. For this singular reason, 
that if she were kind in return, if she tried to show 
womanly sympathy, it was coldly, doggedly received, 
nay, repulsed instantly, by a demeanour which spoke 
as plain as words, " treat me as the common 
world treats me, as a mere drudge and lodging-houae 
servant, but don't be so womanly and gentle, it makes 
my conscience sore for the acts I have to behold and 
connive at against you." This solution of the difficulty 
was not quickly made, but was the slow growth of 
months ; for as I have said, justice was a passion in the 
soul of Emma. She could not have wronged her land- 
lady, she could not have wronged Jane, she endeavoured 
by almost a romantic course of honesty to give vitality 
to one of the loveliest texts of scripture ; but without 
avail, for her winter stock of coab lasted her about one 
third of the time they had done in former lodgings, there 
were always mistakes in the baker's weekly bills, and 
perfect correctness the minute a book of entry was kept ; 
a prevarication and denial on every point so plain in its 
injustice as to be Kke noonday. Unlike the philosopher 
up stairs, who observed a good deal, though so profoundly 
taciturn, Emma must expostulate when these facts were 
more gross than ordinary. But no more than twice to 
Mrs. Gri^, who on the first occasion, laid h«r hand on 
her heart ; on the next occasion, talked very largely, very 
vociferously, and very coarsely; but it was on Jane, Emma 
tried to make an impression. '* Do not let this occur 
again," she would say to her, " for yon know I am not 
mean or unwilling to pay, and that anything I can oblige 
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eipreEg more than bc;r conTiCtion 0[ a fkrt, but Iben an 
many in the world willing In participalo in what thej 
are well aware ii an injustice, and yet weak enough to 
be Ihe tirat to declare it one. Tlirre va* another palnl 

' which wu strange to Gninia Majtby in thii reading of 
ebarartflr. it wu the influence Un. Grii^ had oTcr Jane. 
I ipile of an nttts abimce of kindnou on her part 
I a hundred things. " Miss Maltby." a> J»ne often 
d«ii"I»red, "wm not only the best friend she had in the 
world, but ono who did more urta of kindness for bci in 
a week, than her mistreu in (be yean ahe bad narked 
for her and known Uer." Yet still was Jane often at 
fault. Mid a nec«uitated lie too afleu on her lips. 

There are inJDsliocsin the world, injuatins I believe 
of dnily We, at which the an^la wepp. and which are of 
more «gnilicani-a in their action npon the condition of 
puhlirand private morality, than rices of a larger kind 
and rarer ocmrrenee. Drops form an ocean, grain) the 

, hidden reef of sand which stays the course of the nobleal 

. ship, and fo these small injustices make np the socisl 
leprosy of preaching and knowing the wottb of a suhUme 
doctrino. yet acting in direct oppositian to its holiest 
behest of justice. And tlie angels might have wept at 
this hourly wrong M Emma Multby ; fnr nobly huneat and 
generous, every shilling wu earned by Ihe severest 
labour of the pen ; and ahc tailed, whilit Mrs, Grigg 
talked with canting lips and added to the forty per cent. 
The reply a friend msde to her one day when speaking 
of these matters, and her own resolution, woa sigDiAcant. 
" Von are expecting what it is impossible to find, entire 
justice. Why, tbe milliner who makes your gown, the 
tailor who takee your cloth for a coat, would be mightily 
oHended if yon cast a doubt nn the honesty of either; yet 
go to the Ubie of the one and the board of tlie ulhrr, and 
see if no pieces are left when the garment is sent homo ! 

, And BO it is in London lodging-houses, lax morality 
passes otr nmler the name of prolil ; and so, as this is 
tbe universal cose, ono must be contented to hear tbe 
evils around lu. and shut our eyes upon injustice." " Bat 
I cannot," replied Emma, " 1 cannot be happy and yet 
' « my daily life in canncction with this etnas of ethics. 
' more so, as t believe, that not only an immense 
lUuE of this eanieit action of justice exists in the 
world, and Ibat seeking it 1 shall find it; hut, also. 
that OUT tacitly yielding to what we know is evil, becauR 
it Fiial*. ig criminal in • double sense. And this the 
more, that, I believe, human progress ia but Ihe slow 
vitaliiing t^Chrisrianity; the replacing words by worka, 
faith by odioD. Therefore, to taeiily bear Mn, firigg's 
ii^justice benuse '" ' 






she i 



agent 



-vil. . 



The friend smiled, but 1 



At latt, resolved to U«v», and giving itoli» accordingly, 
Emma, though ahe avoided Mrs. Cirigg. did not lessen 
hcf good denit to Jane, or her lilrle octi uf graciou 
nest, doggedly rwvived at they were, for sbv bad oUt 
■paktn of honesty and kindness, and tbe wished evei 
for bur own heart's take, to tcseh by eiauiple. As mi , 
ba imagined, Mrs. (irigg was much chagrined by her 
lodger'a resoluliun, and tho more to. when, that tame ' 
whiM ftilly revelling in tlie luxury of the forty per 
derived from her abitrort and uncompUining htdgS', she 
WW ealkd up itairt. 



"Mrs. Grigg." spoke tlw 

lo doctrine of qiiantltiea, ' 



"f bis 

" Dear me. Sir. Pray what is the reason, for 1 am 
, tbe religious endetvoura 1 have made U> -~" 
Donblleas, Madam ; Ihia day week, if yon fUeut, 
good morning." And the doctor Dnmistakeably. even to 
Mrs. Cirigg, re-tied his analytic thread, and weiit on. 

Mn. Grigg would have liked lo say much. Iml tbiM 
constrained, the walked out, without other ditpLiy of her 
feelings than a bang to tbe door, uliich jarred Ihe philiv 
sopher** HErves ■ little, and made him laugh. 

lod Dr. Webster had never met, save onoe or 
the staircase, and thus were unknown, bat 
they acted alike, because reasoning upon a true prin- 
ciple. Jane parted from hor little mistress with much 
regret and real kindness, at Emma did ^m her, and 
hour her door closed upon these two 
Grigg's conscience a poke tome stern 
truths, which I do not think she would have confessed 
her favourite preacher. 

\ went by, Webiter did jnatice to his geniua, 
and became tamoua and fiurly richi and Eiuina leas • 
struggler, and one known for that womanly charity, 
hich led heroflen in hospitals and elaewhere, loeomfort 
nd console the forgotten or nnfiirtiinato of her sex. 
)no day, in visiting, ai usual, one of tbe large atj 
hospitals, a nurse directed her kindly consderatioa to 
a patient, who, admitted there for some diiwaae of 
(be knee-joint, was quite bed-ridden, and seeaiiDgly 
wilhout frieiids to visit or sympsthiie wi(h her. Eoima 
Maltby hastened to the bed-sidd. and tonn recognised 
in (he nllcred and almost aged bee before her, that of 
Jane, the lodging-house servant. She sat down, soon 
(o find her hand grasped by the awakened and weeping 

"Ohl ma'am, how good and kind of vou to coma, 
ve often thought of you. iiuleed 1 have." 
1 am very glad of it, Jane," replied Emma. " But 
why have you left your mistress ?" 

" Left '. " eiclsimed Jane, indignantly, " why, ma'am, 
she found 1 could work no longer, I wa< tumnl out 
tut caring what became uf me, or whether 1 lived or 
died." 

tiaclty what 1 expected of her. Jane ; I read her 

cborartcr well and truly. But 1 am glad Ihot the liltla 

justice I practised to you has pr>ivcMl a tnie thing i for I 

" -ve lliat honeaty and kindness are not texts for Up- 

ice only," 

Your kindness hts returned to my hCBtt like a 
er, ma'am, since I have lain on this lonely and 
forgotten bed; hanlly forgotten, I shouhl say though, 
ma'am, for the great doctor who lived at mistis'a honsa 
when you did, lua'am, bss been so kind to me tinea I 
have been here that 1 can hardly tay enough." 

At if renewing what had been scarcely diMontinned, 
Emma's kindness thane again on Jsne, and to a very 
important end, at lime toon tliowed. For, making 
Emma's anguainlanra by this bed, Websler soon ap- 
preciated liei noble diancter ; and both agre^ng in olber 
things besides that of opinion respecting Mn. Grigg and 
the thallow policy of people like her, tlwy got married in 
Isi than six monlhs after Ibis meetiog. And in less 
than one month after this. Jaoe was aufficieatly recovered 
lo become Rmma'i hou»ekee|ior. 

- And nun." sold Emma Webster, as she placed tba 
keys in her old -lervant't hand. " let ut be tbe (lueet 
mistren and xinant, Jane. Fiith On your side, trust on 
mine, and thus we may show to uthert. what I belina 
in, and whit I have proved, that honeaty la a telf- 
rrwordiiig jiulicr, nnd that kindness is imtaortal aead, 
never sown wilhout prvducing some eternal fruit. 
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SIMPLES. 
"WHAT'S IN A NAME?" 

SncpLES t It is certainly an unpromising subject. The 
very phrase has fallen out of fashion, and, in these days, 
means little better than a byword for ignorance and 
credulity. The still-room, that laboratory of household 
■kill and household diarity, with all the pretty persiflage 
with science its uses admitted of, is no more ; and the 
gentle craft our great-grandmothers and their forebearers 
carried on therein, sunken and abused, is only active in 
the hands of quacks and cot-qucans. But let the worl4 
laugh as it will, there is no exploded fashion of the past 
ve more regret than this same womanly one — the study 
of simples. It had in it so many elements of physical 
and moral beauty, of mental recreation and human 
good ; so many incentives to the love of nature, and the 
active practice of humanity, that however medical men, 
and modern fine mannerism, may conjoin to laugh it out 
of repute, we fancy society the loser, and doctors' bills 
more rife in consequence. Elder-born than .fisculapius, 
we find it laying figs to the wounds of Hezekiah, and 
trading to the fairs of Tyrus with balm of Gilead, frankin- 
cense, and myrrh — ^the very merchandise, by the way, 
with which the camel-mounted Midianites were on their 
way to Eg3rpt, when the shepherd-sons of Jacob sold 
their brother. These simples, famous in the days of the 
Patriarchs, still form important items in the ordinary 
traffic of the East, and are there accounted amongst the 
richest gifts that one great man can offer to another. 
From tiie earliest times to (comparatively speaking) 
very modem ones, the art remained under high 
patronage; queens were amongst its nursing mothers, 
and she of Sheba, in her gifts to Solomon (the greatest 
simpler of his day), who spake of trees " from the cedar 
of Lebanon to tiie hyssop that springeth out of the 
wall/' forgot not the fragrant " judiacum" (balm of 
Gileusd) in the oriental profusion of her offerings. Cleo- 
patra studied (though, it would seem, for dangerous 
purposes) the properties of plants ; and Shakspere makes 
the Queen, in "Cymbeline," order the gathering of 
innocent flowers to cover as guilty an object, " whiles 
the dew's on ground, gather these flowers;" "the 
violets, cowslips, and the primroses bear to my closet." 
" Whiles the dew's on ground," for it was a principle 
in the preparation of herbs, that this circumstance added 
to their virtue, an idea probably derived from the super- 
stition which, from the earliest period, to that of 
" Nicholas Culpeper, Gent.," supposed every plant to be 
under astral influence, and directed them to be sought 
for only at certain seasons, and when the star that ruled 
them was in the ascendant. Thus, the Druids, who 
borrowed their knowledge of plants from the Egyptians, 
and were, in all likelihood, the first who studied our 
subject scientiflcally in Britain, gathered the sacred 
vervain " at the rising of the day-star, when neither moon 
or sun shone, with closed eyes, and the left hand ; and in 
the incantation of the witches in " Macbeth," they talk 
of " root of hemlock digged i' the dark," as a potent in- 
gredient of their spell. Even in later days, when lunar 
and planetary influence no longer lent a mystic interest 
to the gathering of simples, to seek them with the dew 
on them was still desiderated; some, such as violets 
(says Doctor Quincy), that they may be in their prime, 
fresh, and well-coloured; "and others, lilies of the 
valley," for instance, because, though of a "mighty 
fragrant scent," it is so volatile as to escape when 
the sun hath shone long upon them. What sweet per- 
■UBsives to early rising, crouch in these recommendations ? 
Imagine the fair herbalist, her lap filled with rosied leaves 
■nd flowerf, red rose-buds, ladylilies, famous in former 
cbjt as a ooimetic, and still used by continental ladies in 
their btthi, and gillyflowers, which, in old Chaucer's 
timei were wont to give their spicy flavour to the ale. 



Alas! that modem fashion should have given up 
pharmacy, and no longer lend the 6clat of her exampl^ 
to this feminine and delightful branch of it ? in not doing 
so, with Dogberry, " she has losses." Can calisthenict 
bestow such suppleness of limb, such fine development 
of form, as these free wanderings in field and forest, 
which the researches of herbalists require ? or, all the 
training of a D'Egville, or the dietetic art of a Sir 
Kenelm Digby, supply complexions pure and lovely as 
the fresh air, and early sunshine tint ; or, the yielding 
attitudes and gracious aspect, which listening pity, and 
ready benevolence (twin attributes of the simpUst's gentle 
art) involuntarily produce ? Think of the pleasure which 
these fair ministrants must have enjoyed in the success 
of their remedies ! and say if the conventional compli- 
ments that follow the exhibition of not more refined, but 
more modem accomplishments, ever woke in the bosoms 
of the gracefid recipients a tithe of the delight their lady- 
ancestors experienced, when the grateful thanks of some 
convalescent attested the efficiency of their herby 
draughts and cooling ointments ? In the days of the 
seventeenth century, the study of simples was as much 
a branch of education as music in our own, and young 
ladies took regular lessons in the art of preparing and 
prescribing them, from their family physicians — ^them- 
selves but little learned in other pharmacy. Hence, the 
aristocratic nominals, appended to various recipes in any 
hundred-year-old British dispensatory — bond fide inven- 
tions of noble amateurs who, like "C^mon, of 
Ephesus," held that " virtue and knowledge were endow- 
ments greater than nobleness and riches." It was no 
burden to carry with them on a sweet spring mom, " a 
knowledge of the blest infusions that dwell in vegetives." 
On the contrary, it must have added an interest to their 
walks which modem ladies do not dream of, when every 
bank and rivulet, wood, and common, offered "all 
blessed secrets " to their keeping ; and an incentive, at all 
seasons, for that out-of-doors exercise, which our sex 
(wanting an object) are sometimes inclined to avoid. 
How we envy them the thousand simples, which the 
college of physicians weeded from the " Materia Medica," 
some hundred years ago, and which, however unim- 
portant in regular prescriptions, gave them ten centuries 
of inducements for floral research over more modem 
herbalists. In the " primrose time " of the year, when 
Spring, strewing her way with flowers, called up the 
broad-leaved arum in the shade, and spotted wake-robin 
beside it; scattering the starry flowers of the lesser 
celandine on each moist bank, like " patines of bright 
gold," and scenting every hedge-row with hid violets. 
In those sweet days, when wind-flowers opened in tho 
woods, and tho thorny branches of the black-thorn 
powdered with snowy blossoms, shone on their outskirts ; 
and the early orchis lifted up its purple spike ; and the 
blue flowers of the ground-ivy pierced through its dark 
round leaves, and lit up banks and sunny borders; 
while the willow shook its yellow palms in the air, as 
the first bee sang pseans midst them — who does not 
sympathize in the congenial quests of these Hygeians, 
who won health for themselves, whilst eliciting for others 
curative properties from bud and leaf ? They saw the 
summer's chaplct in its making ; the coming forth of every 
bloom that formed it ; from the bride-like blossoms of 
the wild cherry, " scented and white ;" scattering the 
ground with pearly showers, to the red poppy with its 
flag-like petals, waving upon the outskirts of a camp of 
com sheaves. All the sweet wonders of the flowery 
earth disclosed themselves to them. They saw the 
orchises in silent woods, configture insects in their 
strange efflorescence, and mime anoUier portion of 
creation — ^for them the meadow queen waved her white 
plumes beside the water-course^ where money-vrort 
shone pelf-like in the sun, and Uue*eyed brooklime 
bathed its green stalks, mid-deep in the still shallowt— 
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for Aem the wild toh> vore bcr ovUcif girUnds, and 
tbv Msy oponod lint her tccntcd ctiuten, nbile sun- 
burnt boDeyiuckIa iJlJng hj the my, decked cnrrlnalj 
the hedj^-rOK wilh hvr bUittixiai — now nealling its 
fiBgrant vhorls imidat Iha dwk leaiet of Ihe ilunlng 
hullj — now h»ngiiiB pmdulnns fmm k w»j-»idB dk, or 
Ungling in * r^jl at luvn uid lluwori around the tnink 
of adietorled itollnrd. From Uie mndowi Japplrd wltb 
Uit-r>;Td dijiin, to iheapUodi burtiiibnl nithitoUtn 
fnne; ftaai tjie wide-qircad rainmDns, open beulii, und 
banwi placet, tn tli» moid, licb tbIIcj*, and rcfdf 
~ lUpBi every tlap for lliem wu one of iiitvrcM — 
oiu ntuMioni produced Iheir diBercut ipccitici, and 
dtRiaaded fresh pilgnmaeei, and daily fuk*. Now, 
thsii' pumiit led Ihrm smitl.t lusturfs. Bpangled with 
dmopiiig cowilipi, iIidm dHinte esrriiigs of the iFrauI 
flnnt, whota leivca and flonen were deemed tflectual in 
Kitoring b««uty. Now inio grr-ytt and nxiky wooda, 
where Uliea Of the vnlloy. under Ihc green theath of their 
oliutcring leaves, affected eecretrj, vcbito every breatii that 
•book thn odour from ihulr crinipid betb. told of Iheir 
" uhcrvtbout t" at otliers, the liur blOBiomt of the elder 
led them tlirough ahady lanei aad lylvan nlleyi, arched 
with the leafy bougha of uhand elm ttee>, and uilerwoven 
witli clanh^iaK elematig; where, with ita how green 
keafvi apreoding far, ipreadiog and twining with ita 
■mall fine dupen, came forth tbe briony, or ladiea' leal, 
boanng, at evary joint, clnsten of hint green flowers, in 
abqie like liny aignels. Here, too, the bindweed titrew 
ita twilled item* from apray to ipray i (he natal robe* of 
Ita fair flower* at morn, changing to abrouda at nighti 
yet, like the garm of hope in human boaoma, replaL4ag 
Ith freab boda Iha daily diwippoinlnient, and blooming 
I till denlb. Somotimei. «o many pliuet liad their 
•weet vocation, th<7 tought the gravelly hills where 
bagloaa, and the purple foxbcU grew; or penetrated 
thickcta, "lit by the gems of many a Harry flower," 
to leek the potent petal* of St. John'a wort, nhou 
ea were fupfiiMed tu core maduesa. Nur wia it 
r through the genial spring, and thai fair 
a, "wbau winking mirybnda begin to ope their golden 
," that their employmenn laated. In lb* ttill daya 
of autamn, -' wht'ri the leaf inceatant ruille) from the 
mournful grove :" delidooa dayi — with only juft auS- 
drut air to float the wandering thiitle-down, or waft the 
fkiry wirft* from inviflbla factoriea, to glisten wilh the 
bov-froat on the grau, or hang amidat the vamiabed 
berriea of the dog-ro«e tree j dayi with languid akieg and 
•ofteocd lunahiue; with tlio hu-k't lingering long in 
ran, and ihe robin's wild ahrill note in th»ahade; 
flowen of iwlchiciUD the roots of arum, with the 
mqoiity of aeeda and tubera, were in their prime. While 
'- mid-winter, when the leafy boweri of " (ravelletw' 
vif," a aered and tangled wreck, waved midst tbe deiert 
udfe* it* plomed " akonlaa," lika funeral buni-haa of 
grey marabouta, and mouet furred the banks where 
' tn bad Uowu : eian Uieae were not wilbout tbeir 
I, but were eateemed restorative and atimuteting. All 
M. all (caaons, brought in requiaition their charming 
knowledge; whether Ihey stole "along the lonely dale, 
n tiknt trvch, or Ihrougb lite foreat rank with what the 
lull inrunouB weeds acenunl." There was no lai-k of 
nterevt fnr theni: "they looked upon (he earth, and it 
taught them all its nnpubliahed tirtups" — its " secret 
atom of health, and lib, and joy." For theui too, tbeir 

Kiil was fall of devotion sa of diarity. Holy name* 
about Iha bedge'Vowv, and (be gathering of herbs 
asd Dowsn, lika raunling tba beads of a roaary, retnindcd 
then of boly thtnga *ad haatni i aoriiriural stories shoue 
ta floral Aamctan, aad saintly lag* nds apaa every i«^ ^ 
for. aa (hr annenta, in bygone linHS, dtvuted their hrrhs 
of vlrtnc to ih» godj, ao Caiholicitv, at a later peeind. 
dedwated ihciii to the aainu, and made Ihcjr haallnit 
attiihutas an effect of this boly protevtion. Even itlll 



(here tingen with us, in the rustic names of pUnli, trace* 
of thb pious nomenebtare — nime<i so (imply beautiful 
that, like ballad poetry, they have (been ttanamltted 
from genenttion to generation, and survive tlicir age 
tome ccntariei ;— Ihua, " Tiigin'a bower," " ladis's bed- 
atran," "*tnr of Bethlehem," and "shepberd'a itaff." 
were, in thoa* days, ao many way-sida hiervglypbies, 
reminiscent of the Nalivity; wlule "ptaaiop flowof," 
" boly tbora," "erouwort and vgronira," "oorlodie'a 
tliirtle," ■' St. Peter and 8t. John's wort," told no 
patently tbo story of tbe CraciUxion. " Herb of tha 
Trioitj," " lent Uly," " pasque flowrr," " Chriitmai 
roae," referred 10 high evonti and acatont in IlieChorcbj 
while "Jaoib'a ladder," "manna graaa/' " Sotomoa's 
JOBJ." and many otlu^nt, recalled some incident of 
Hebrew history, just as "Bisliop'aweed," '■ Friar's cowl," 
and " Monk's hood," perpetuate the memory of monaittc 
times to the berbalijiti of theie. Ahta 1 where ate they ? 
Are those meagre-looking men and baggard wcmen, " in 
tattered weeds, with overwhelming brows, culling vf 
sirophss," we sometimes meet with in onr walks throDgli 
woods and manli landi, tbe only followers of th« gantle 
craft, that numbered queens and nobles for supporters! 
Then fairest liands, for love of art and charity, buued 
Ibemsclvcato aeek for and prepare them. Now miierr, 
ignorant and careleai of their virtues, collects Ibcm (or 
the purchase of a meal, It may be urged that tbo 
ladies of these times have not the same inducement* for 
tliis Btudy with those of old — that the increase of medical 
prsEtllioDera, and the number of boapilals and dispen- 
saries render such knowledge no lonmr necesaaryj and 
yet few of us have not been placed in circumitsnca* 
where (he recollected lore of some old woman has bean 
worth any doctor's skill fur mile* around. Imagine, too, 
the additional interest it would confer on Botany, it* 
sister science. They wouhl go hand in band, throwing 
mutual light upon each other, and opening at every step 
treih fleldi for practical research and active enjoyment. 
But while we advocate Ihe modest skill that would enable 
our fair countrywomen to be more vilally useful in 
circle of their btniliea and poorer neighbours, ve b] 
means desire to aee tliem neglecting other orcompliah- 
mend. or enlering into the ehiborate and einenalve 
experiments which, jn the day* we have ijuoted, whe 
every lady learned " tbe powerful grace Ihat dwelli i 
herbs, plants, stones," occasionally characterized their 
recipes, and which, at another time, ws may probably 
recur to. C. A. Whiti 



A VISIT TO GEEENft'ICJH. 
'ibstCitiibh,— Oht wc knoir all alwit IbU, 
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Amoko Ibe varioua places teaort'jd to by Londoners, of 
all grades of society, for amuscmpnt and fraab air, tbs 
one of which we ara about to q>cak is undeniably a 
fatonrite. And deservedly ao ; for its natural iulvan> 
tagea, and beauty of situatiODi are equalled by i(s hia(ari0 
and patriotic associations j and. benideE, the air on Black- 
heath " is worth siipence a |iint" any day, as tCcals said 
of tome other salubrious regmn. I'o rich nobtruion and 
gentlemen, who go there lo eat wlii(e-bai(, Urveancb 
may be merely "a place down tbe river, where one dines 
one* or twice in tha season i" but to other folks, neitlier 
rich nor noble, Greenwich prove* powerfully ittractiTe 
alto, in fine weather. Tbo most important pwnte about 
a place for relaxation, in (ha ayaa ol people of bufineaa, 
are tbe fadlliy. expedition, and eheapnasa wilh which tbe 
journeys to and fro can be |ierfo>mad. Nov, Greenwich 
■lands pre-eminent over matt olber plarnf near London 
iu theee respeeU. It ia aaay of access at all honra «f tha 
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day, from any part of town, by railway, by onmibiL% and 
by steam -boat. 

Londoners, who hare fnends from the country staying 
with them, to whom they wish to give pleasure by a sight 
of all that the metropolis can show of grand or beau- 
tiful, must never omit to take them to see Greenwich and 
its appurt^mances. College Park and Heath (for Black- 
heath is as much a part of Greenwich, as Southwark is 
part of London). Not being oycrburdened with that 
necessary evil, money, dear reader, we fully ft])preciate 
the value of such a place for spending a holiday. 

It was on a fine sunny September morning of tho pre- 
sent year, that we sallied forth into the Strand, in com- 
pany with two friends (a lady and a gcntlenum), and 
hailed an omnibus hurrying along to the Soutli Eastern 
Railway. In a short time we found ourselves inside a 
comfortable first-class carriage, steaming away to the 
royal town of Greenwich. In a quarter of an hour or 
thereabouts, we emerged from the terminus into tho town, 
and proceeding up one of the narrow ascending streets 
of what is called Royal Hill, we arrived upon Black- 
heath. Here we had a visit to pay, — a visit which in no 
way concerns the reader, but which we venture to affirm 
that readers, both male and female, will feel some interest 
in, when we inform them that it was a wedding visit. 

Strange that all people exhibit signs of curiosity, or 
sympathy, or emotion of some kind, when they see, or 
hear of a marriage ! The parties may be utterly unknown 
to them; they themselves may not feel disposed to 
matrimony ; they may never have been married, and may 
not be going to be married ; and yet every one you 
speak to about a wedding will brighten up at the sound 
of the word. 

With spirits duly elevated by our agreeable visit, we left 
the pretty new house, and widked on towards the Heath. 
Here everything was invigorating. The sun shone, the 
grass was green, a light fresh breeze blew, and the sky 
was clear ; it was a lovely day late in the summer ; such 
as few countries but our own can boast of, and few people 
but our countrymen really enjoy; for, after aU, the 
British appreciate the pleasures of a country walk (not a 
dolce far niente lounge in the open air) more than most 
people. Our walk about Blackheath made us aware of 
the general estimation in which the place is held for 
salubrity in the immediate neighbourhood. Hero and 
there our ears were assailed by one of the most pleasant 
sounds in nature— childish laughter; and troops of 
donkeys, bearing on their backs children in a state of 
ecstasy, came trotting past us. Occasionally we saw 
pretty girls mounted on these uncomfortable beasts, 
blushing, and laughing, and crying, "Oh pray stop 
him ! " or, " Can't you make him canter ? " Now, this 
is a thing donkeys object to do. They will trot, they 
will walk sleepily, they will kick up before and behind, 
but they will not canter. We met many parties of 
pedestrians, evidently walking on the Heath for the 
sake of a walk ; many studious-looking men, with books 
in their hands, which we longed to tell them had better 
have been left at home, if they really came out for a 
beneficial walk. One youth, in particular, more pale than 
the generality of thb pale-faced generation, was standing 
still on the grass in the midst of the bright sunshine, 
lost in the perusal of a book. How we longed to snatch 
it away, and bid him raise his eyes to the beautiful blue 
sky, instead of poring upon mere " words, words, words." 
Entrt nout, reader, we would have kept the book, 
though ; for it was one which we desire very much to 
possess, " Foster's Life of Goldsmith ; " and, in return, 
we would have persuaded him to Join our party ; and 
then, instead of a head-ache, ho would have got an 
appetite for dinner ; and the recollection of some very 
pleasant conversation, and a beautiful smiling face. But 
the proprieties forbade ; and we walked on, leaving the 
young man quite unconscious of our benevolent impulse 



in his favour, and, with bowed head, reading rapidly the 
printed page ; regardless of the open volume which the 
great Author of all things had spread before bira. 

At length we determined to leave tho Heath ; and 
entered Greenwich P^k, by one of the small gates in 
that part of the wall which skirts the Heath. Hc^re the 
appearance of things was change<l ; but it was difficult 
to say which was most beautiful. There may be many of 
our readers who know nothing at all about Greenwich Park 
except that it is a Ri)yal demesne, and was a fttvonrite 
place of residence with our Tudor monarchs ; there may be 
" other some ** whose only idea of it is connected with 
the first meridian and the Royal Observatory ; and not a 
few may think of Greenwich Park as a place where the 
" rabble rout " make merry at the Easter and Whitsun- 
tide fairs; where indecorous mirth and ginger-bread 
nuts abound, and where people mount the hills, not for 
the sake of seeing the prospect, but to throw each other 
down. To such persons, and all else whom it may 
concern, we beg to say, tliat independently of fiurs, and 
longitude, and bygone Royal favour, Greenwich Park 
has claims upon our attention. Firstly, secondly, and 
lastly : it is beautiful. Beautiful from its magnificent 
greenery of unshorn grass, stately avenues, and clumps 
of trees, and wild thickets for the deer, which abound 
within it. Beautiful from its varied and broken eleva- 
tions, and actual hills ; and from the air of partial wild- 
ness and neglect which pervades it. Thrice beautiful 
from its situation ; as from all its higher points the eye 
commands the glorious Thames for many miles of its 
eourse, a considerable tract of country on both banks, and 
far off, the vast, smoke-canopied metropolis. The river, 
alone, is sufficient to give a proud tone to the feelings of 
the gazer from the heights in Greenwich Park. As for as 
the eye can see distinctly, it is crowded vrith vessels close 
along the banks ; Woolwich, and its arsenal and dock- 
yards, are close at hand ; and the middle of the river 
bears in succession, or simultaneously, a number of 
moving vessels going up or down the stream between the 
sea and the mighty city. We invite any one, travelled, 
or untravelled, to spend a day in walking about Green- 
wich Park; certain that he will, if he have any true 
taste, pronounce it really beautiful ; albeit the resort of 
cockneys and cheap-pleasure seekers. 

From the park we descended to the town, which is 
large, and pretty equally composed of handsome new 
streets, and dirty, narrow, unhealthy, old ones. There 
are one or two handsome churches ; but the grand object 
of interest here, is, ai all the world knows, the College and 
Hospital for the pensioners of the navy. We will not 
attempt to describe this magnificent establishment, since 
its nature and objects are generally known ; but, we will 
say this, that its noble appearance, both from the river 
and from the many courts and quadrangles belonging 
to the buildings, is in perfect harmony with the munifi- 
cent justice of the idea which inspired its erection. 

Greenwich Hospital is an institution worthy of Great 
Britain. Tho Painted Hall and the Chapel are open 
to the inspection of visitors. The latter is exactly what 
it ought to be; remarkable for notiiing but extreme 
purity and simplicity of taste; the former is a very fine 
and brilliant building, but not too brilliant or gay, as it 
is intended to rouse in the spectator's mind recollections 
of England's naval glory, and adventurous commerce. 
The pictures here are for the most part valuable, for the 
sake of the events they commemorate, or the individuals 
they represent, and not as works of art. The three portraits 
which seemed to us to unite artistic interest with in- 
terest in the subject in a greater degree than the rest, are 
those of Columbus, Vasquez de Grama, and Captain Cook. 
Some objects of curiosity are shown here, with con- 
siderable pride, by the attendant pensiimers; among 
others Sir Francis Drake's Astrolabe; a piece of tiie keel of 
the Royal George ; models of one or two celebrated vesiela^ 
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{foremnW among the»e, tie Vicloiy.j aocl those fMCnl 

ha WM killed at TnTalgu-. ADer torat cnnTmition widi ■ 
teiT intelligenl oU meu among the pcnnonen, ire wslked 
down to the fine lerr»cB ilan% the riier-front nf the 
Cnllogc. ind raalin;; oureelT« on one of the benches, wo 
remUTicd for an hnur wulcbing all that was going on 

instruction, and interosting (pccuUtion anil reflection '. 
StDitn-boats hurrying Ca and fro, ailing >es!teli, brigs, 
cutters, coBl-bargp«, tiny boats Ihrciiding their na; in and 
out among thtoi all. Uow ni:h, how |)rospcroas the land 
•re iiic in seemed, from that point of view 1 

Presently oor aCtenttoa was attracted to a large veaiel 
coming slowly down the rirer. Her deck was crowded 
witb many men, women, and ehildreo. It wu an emi- 
grant ship, bound for Port Phillip. The paipto in the 
other vessels, the people on shorn, all cheered her, as ihe 
panned ; and wished her passengers a prospemus voyage, 
and happy lives in thrir new home arrows the wide, ivide 
■ea. The emigmnls shouted, and wnvrd their hats And 
hand kerchiefs. It was a sight to swell the heart, and to 
flood the eyes. Moreover it was a sight to bring deep 
thought into the mind of every thinking man. In that 
new Antarctic world, to which that life-loaded vessel was 
malting her way, what new nations, what new forma of 
civilimtioD will spring up in another hundred years ^ 
niiat will be the state of old KagUnd then ? Will she be 
honoured and cared for by her grown-up children, who 
will hare made tliemselres k>csl habilalions and names 
■pui from ber ? That will be as they shall he nurtured 
by time and drcumatanw, and her own wise or unwise 
interference. It they learn to love truth and justice, 
more than shams and cheating — if Ihay love and worship 
the trne God, and do nut bow dnwn to the dust before 
Mammon — if they love honest labour more than dishoitest 
idleness, then will old England be revered by her 
children, they will cast a veil orer hw imperfections, and 
will say proudly to the young notions around them, 
I " Hee this is onr grand and noble mother." This was my 
lut thought OS I [eft Greenwich. May it be a pniphctic 
truth. J. M. W. 



THE HORSE-HAIR EEL. 



laiJe in a full pale at the like water, will in a short time 
stirre and become a living creature. But Mlb the Cer- 
tainty of these things is rather proved by few," 

TUs superstition still prevails in many parts of the 
country ; and well we remember the |>eriod in our short 
history, when, with a deiit* as great as that which pos- 
sessed Mr. Cross, ire aniiously panted aRer the prodnrtion 
of life. The nnfortnnate horses, whose toils were made to 
yield of thtir abundance to satis^ our cmHosity, had no 
notion of the honour wbicb wu intended them. Certain 
it is, that the hairs were extracted with what ate called 
the roots, and these, tied into a bundle, were allowed to 
swim in a running stream for the mystic space of nine 
day*. We cannot tai our memory with ever having 
produced eeli In this manner; the failure of the allempl 
WH tsuily explained, by our not hating pulled the hairs 
ont properly, and henro the horse was subjected to 
repeated suffering. There is an animal called the horse- 
hair eel, however, which we have often seen in running 
waters, which is apparently without the power of loco- 
motion, oad in every respect teaembles a hotae-hair. 
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T1ie animal seems to be carried aboot by every edd 
the current where it enifts, and but for the cons 
motion of what may be called tlio lail, might easily b« 
mistaken for a horse-hair. A recent author mentions 
this stipcntilion as still prevalent in Scotland, and also . 
that the animal is common in Invemeas-shire. 
superstition ia very likely to have arisen from s 
mountebank wishing to inspire the rustics with a proof 
of his jupt^matnral power, which be could ensity do by 
lakiog the animals from (he water when still retaining 
life; tliey lova Iho power of motion, which is rcgeiucd . 
by their being again immersed in their native element 



THE FERN AND THE MOSS. 
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I brigbllr sBd e^ed the lim, 
And Ibc^ gUatenfd upon (he ifrvea mow sb ncll. 
But the keen blul Usw blnkly, Iht lun wiieJ kigh. 




■■I COULDN'T HELP IT." 
It has often struck nie that, among (he various ssscs 
tlons which are striving to do something for the gi 
human hmiljr. an association to put down and utterly 
extinguish bad sayings would be of very great use, i 
there can be no doubt (hat there is plenty of work in that 
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roKh much cavilling about, and an old 
saw, or a form of expression, handed down tmm genera- 
tion to generation, may not be thought of much import- 
ance, but it should be reeollccled that words represent 
ideas, and that ideas govern the worht. Everything de- 
pends upon good or bad ideas gaining currency, and 
being generally acecpled ; and if we view the subject la 
this light. WD shall perhaps recognise its iniportams. 
At first, almost every human mind would shrink from 
■hat which bora tlw cviilent ^peoranco of nil, and L 
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the had pro«!cnted itself suddenly, it would almost 
invariably bo rejected j but it3 advances are made slowly, 
cautiously, insidiously, and almost imperceptibly, and in 
tho end it takes a sure hold. At first it is talked about 
laughingly, and lightly perhaps, then it is thought about 
With some reluctance and repugnance ; but, if the idea 
be not at once rejected, it becomes more and more 
familiar, and at last it is practised. That, I am convinced, 
is the course of half the profligacy of youth, and of as large 
a proportion of the crime of maturer age. It begins 
with talking, and ends in doing ; it springs from words, 
and debouches in deeds; expressions familiarize men 
with ideas ; ideas when familiar are adopted, and lead to 
acts of a similar character ; and thus the electric circle of 
\dciouB thoughts is completed and made effectual for evil. 
It may be thought that this has not much to do with 
" I couldn't help it," but it has this connection, that 
it shows the power of expressions, and may, therefore, 
be allowed to form a fit introduction to all the collection 
of minor bad sayings, that is, those not immediately 
leading to criminality ; " I couldn't help it," seems to 
me one of the very worst. There is scarcely any means 
of calculating the amount of misfortune, misery, and 
domestic unhappiness which it either directly or indirectly 
occasions. It is not so much from its intrinsic badness 
perhaps, as from the frequency of its use, that it is 
dangerous. It is such a facile, easy, and ever-ready 
excuse, always at the tongue's end, and so difficult to 
contradict or disprove. It is never worn out or "used 
up ;" in fact, the more it is used, the more capacity for 
use it seems to have. The more wo accustom ourselves 
to it by adopting it, the more its circle of action extends, 
and the more ready it is to do our bidding, and I think 
that there is no question that many of us who start with 
it as a fallacy, end by adopting it as a fact. I am the 
more tempted to think thus, by its squaring so nicely with 
the theory, that tho use of certain expressions leads to 
the adoption of certain ideas. Just as it is said that some 
men tell stories till they believe them to be true, so we 
use " I couldn't help it," to persuade others that wo are 
not in fault, and, at last, involuntarily succeed in 
persuading ourselves. The young wife, anxious to please 
a perhaps pettish or exacting husband, forgets to do some 
tr^ng thing, and instead of at once avowing forgetfiil- 
ness or pre-occupation, uses tho ever-ready ** I couldn't 
help it," which her mother had used before her, and finding 
the excuse passes muster (for her husband has long ago 
become imbued with the same doctrine), is more ready 
to use it on a second occasion, and still more ready upon 
a third ; and, at length, instead of making it serve to 
cover involuntary omissions, she lets things go undone, 
satisfied that an excuse is ready, and comforting herself 
that she can't help it, and by and by, that which was at 
first really a plea, though a foolish one, for want of 
thought, becomes tho palliation of wilful neglect, in- 
dolence, and slatternly habits, the sure forerunner^ of 
domestic unhappiness. From such small causes many a 
husband is driven to the public-house, and becomes a 
Bot, and many a wife grows into a confirmed dram- 
drinker. The want of neatness and comfort, which 
" I couldn't help it " is always ready to account for, 
turns the house into a bear-garden, and two lives are em- 
bittered by the prevalence of an idea, based upon a 
laying. The children of such a fiunily, if unhappily 
there happen to be any, soon catch the infection, and 
grow up to perpetuate the disease. They hear the 
sentence in constant use; they see that, like Charity, 
it covers a multitude of sins, and with their strong 
childish tendencies to imitation, they fall into its use as 
naturally as they learn to talk. If they play with the 
fire, and get burnt, of course they can't help it. If 
they throw down the tea-trmy, or tables, they couldn't 
help it. If they break a window or a looking-glass, the 
atme words tre on their lips. I once knew a family of 



" couldn't help its," which it was positively dangerons 
to venture among, for the saying had, as it is always apt 
to do, fostered first carelessness, and next malidousnese. 
They would rub their bread and butter upon your coat- 
sleeve, spill thtir tea over your trowsers, and annoy yon 
in twenty ways which the ingenuity of children only 
could devise ; and although I am convinced that aU 
this was often done purposely, yet the little creatures 
never could help it, and did not seem much to care 
whether they could or not. The truth was, that the 
mother was a woman who never had been able to help 
many things in the whole course of her life. Her servants 
robbed her, but she could not help that, she said ; al- 
though, if she paid more attention to domestic matters, 
they would not have had tho opportunity. Her chimneys 
caught fire — how could she help tliat? though the chimney- 
sweeper had not been in tho house for months. Her 
youngest child had the small -pox; well, that she could 
not help, thougli she had never taken the precaution of 
having it vaccinated. In fact, there always was something 
wrong in that house, but it could never be heli>ed. 
V^liere the wife can't help it, the husband often can, and 
rice ver$a ; but this was a most unfortunate family, for 
Mr. Jones was no more able to help any thing than his 
wife or children. He bought goods without examining 
the samples, took them in without comparing them, 
and lost money by them ; of course, he couldn't help 
that, lie speculated in foreign btocks, and they went 
down, and sadly diminished liis credit at his bankers; 
how was he to help that ? He joined bubble companies, 
and was taken in, and incurred ruinous liabilities ; it was 
not his fault, it was the roguery 'of others, and he couldn't 
help it. Mr. Jones, starting with a lai^ capital and 
splendid prospects, was on the road to ruin, and had an 
expensive and miserable home ; and neither he nor Mrs. 
J., if you would take their words for it, could help it. 
What wonder that their children should follow their 
example; or that their 6er\'ants should have a ready 
excuse for spoiled dinners, lost plate, lamed horses, 
broken carriages, and enormous expenses. What was 
good for the goose was good for the gander too, and 
what served the purpose of the master and mistress, 
might well be good enough for servants and chil- 
dren, &c. " I couldn t help it" hid an inexhaustible 
mine of carelessness, indolence, malice, and pecula- 
tion. I dare say, to many readers, this picture is 
neither new nor strange; probably, many may find 
some traces of the disease very dose to them ; and it 
is just possible that they may involuntarily say, they 
can't help it. 

The active wrong which " I couldn't help it" hides, 
although I believe it to be both wide-spread and serious, 
is far from being so extended or so injurious as that arising 
from want of action. It is so much easier to omit to do 
than to do, and perhaps this explains the fact that a great 
part of our miseries arises from omissions rather than 
from acts. If bad ends were to be attained by sitting 
still, we may be sure that much more of evil would be 
done, for it seems more consistent with natures bred 
up in the "I couldn't help it'' school, to suffer wrong 
rather than to do it. Many men allow wrong to bo 
enacted which they would shrink from doing themselves. 
Thousands permit miseries to be suffered, which, for the 
world, they would not cause ; by a little active exertion 
much might be prevented, and more amended; but those 
who are not active mis-doers, will justify themselves by 
saying that they cannot help it. Thero is a good-hearted 
class, too, who think that they cannot help the mi s e ri es 
of their fellow -creatures; they feel for them acutely 
when they see their trouble ; but they go on» creating 
fresh woes, and adding to old ones, out of pure thought- 
lessness, thus justifying the sentiment of poor Thomas 
Hood, that " want of thought " worics as much evil at 
"want of heart." "I oonhin't help it/' is balm to 



ich fi>1ka, and tnrni tlio bpiC qiiililics of thirir nature 
into the cmiues of evil. 

The truth ii, that thne U very titttc tlint torn* Due nr 
another cuioot belp, md if eycrr one vonld help whet he 
cu, there worM bo but little left minting help, Anei 
•go, whon pure tgnorance gsTB riso to mm)" Mflictioin, 
" 1 muldn't help il " *M fw more gllo««ble timn it la 
ntw. The fiirtbfT knowledge rateuila, ibe leaa " I couldn't 
farlp it" is adiDisnble. The (ifarsw has genvn out 
of the vocabolBiT, which loorttlitj, truth, oiid good amse 
Tecogniae i it p'oGaiblf onOB eionaed bam miicbsnee 
and niiafortime, but it i« now an PMn»e for carclewriMt, 
indolence, thougfalleasneaa, and, what is wone, toUralioQ 
of wroDg. We ran hplp anything within the circle of 
onr knowledge of the operation of the Inirs of nature ; 
it 1* only that which remilti from the necenary aetioii 
of those lawt tbntwo mnnnt help; and we ought not any 
lon^r to pamit the doers or the puiiTe abettors nf 
wrong to ■belter IhemselTes under that old Aiblo, " I 
conldn't help it." R. II, 



o( her ahame, allORMher unpleaihif. while many 
around noulJ gladly bare borne the rebakie to here bom 
Bat when, in going throogh the clMHl, 
n any cfaihi whose father or brother had 
serrice, he called her to him, and his tona* 
aoftoned ta ■ gentle and almost tandei 
'hiiprt as ho embraced her. 
Thus pnidnj; from class to elas, he ninie up to tlires 
young girls ; all three about eighteen years of age, and 
all ^rce tall, beautiful, and graceful. One of them 
diHngsged herself froin her companions m the Emperor 
gtwiinji 



THE TWO CROWNS OF QUEEN HORTENSE. 
I. 
Ir WSJ tlui eve of the day fixed for the nnnnal ecamina- 
tion and distHbulian of prilea nt the Institute of the 
Lr^nn of Hononr, nt Eeouen, foundnl by the Empm>r 
Napnleon. liir the edncatiou of four liundnd young girli 
of dMayed noble familieB. Was it the antidpslian of the 
morrow's ordeal, — »aj it the ardent bopi', the school- 
girl ambition, aspiring as eagerly after the crown of 
laurel, the uiual priie, aa afler a throne, that made to 
manf a young heart beat high, sn many a young cheek 
grow pale, and flush with eicilement ? No; all else had 
been for the moment forgotten in the announcement 
nhirh, made nt the piincipal entrance, passed from Up 
to lip, till through hall and corridor, and even the more 
remote apartments of the edi&ce, the cry was echoed. 
" The Emperorl" Was it the pomp and circumstance 
Burmofiding bim that made the young creatures forget, 
in the Imperial visit, all that had been lor so many weuks 
their thought by day, their dream by nights No; the 
eicitemcnt raiut be ascribed to a feeling mare perional 
to tlie Emperor, for be appeanMl alone, and in the 
aimplest attire, hia bead uncovered, one hand baldinn 
his hat, the other thnut into his bosom ; and while all 
rose nt his entnuira into the school-room, and stood with 
crimsoned cheek and downcast eye, iw if each felt that 
to look up would be to meet the Emperor's gaie fixed 
upon her. be passed up the room with a quiet smile, 
folhiwed by Madame Compan, the SBperintendent of the 
establishment. 

It was not, howoTcr, lo that lody, but to the pupils 
themselves, that he addreased any remark that he wished 
to make. Nor was be at a loss for thdr names; be 
knew each young girl personally, as he did their fathers, 
who had almost all served in hia army, and not a ungbi 
mistake did he inake as hs passed through ibe classes. 
^ying to one, whose oopy-book lay open before her, 
■■ This writing might he a little more legible, the ftnkea 
less baavy;" to another, whose btber bad joat been 
nude a geneial, " When you write to your Csther, eon- 
gnttdate him from me on bis promotion ;" and la a 
third, "Are you better to-day, Amelia? Yon look 
a Ifltle pale; hut methinks we should be belter able to 
Judge, but fir the daah of ink which spoils that fair 
riieek." Then, as Ite p»a*ed un from her, he patted 
another on the hsad. "Why these disordered treues.' 
What we priro most in the toilet of a young lady ia the 
(MW of her hob'. Here ia a stray ringlet, a deserter 
titat must be [niniilied," and with arch playfulness the 
Bmpcrar let il loose to float on tlie shoulders of the 
young girl, crimson with an emotian that was not, in 



tenderly. 






name of " Palher." " Yei. ay Hortense,' 
'torniog her caresses. " a hther who liivas you 
And how are your friends. Claiissef" with 
the friend en her right ; " and Marie ! " with 
the one on the Iclt. " Yon see I have not 
forgotten the names of your inseparable*. MadotnoisellB 
"■ isse." eoQiinaed he, " your father, one of tlit braveat 
ly generab. has jurt set out for hia new priadpali^, 
I know that be is projecting a marriaee for you. HU 
choim is mine, and I trust it will ahw be yours. Mali*," 
iddcd he, Uhing the hand of the third in the little knot 
if fiiendg. " as your father, my poor lieutenant, has lost 
lis sight in the Rhine campaign, and cannot choose for 
raa, 1 must a(^t as his substitute. Bat we must settle 
bis matter between onrselves. Well, Harten«e. I hope 
you hsTO not been idle this year. To.morrow is the dsy 
for the distribution of prises. Have you any hope of 
one > I have a secret of Josephine's, that I find I Conlsot 
keep any longer. A few days ago your mother fu 
I know not where, one of my crowns — 
withont any bloodshed ; it was given me at the academy 
when a boy, a prize for mathematics. M well aa I remen- 
ber." Was it fancy in hia heavBra, or did his voire really 
hiter? "8lie bas shaken the dust from it. and if you 
obtain tho prise, it is this old faded crown she is to placa 
upon your bead." 

" It will be, indeed, doubly dear to oie," aniwsred 
Hortense, as ahe kissed the hand of her imperial step- 
father, who embraced her tenderly, and then closed his 
visit by his usual request on such nccssions. that Madame 
Campan would oblige him by giving the children a holi- 
day. Did the sight of the joyous faces, that bri^tenoJ 
at a request they knew was never refused, call him back 
once more to tlioiB days in which his highest ambition 
was the lanrel-crown won as a boy ? — that crown whieb 
hsd nothing to fear either from the passions of men, or 
the chsnges and chances of this fluctuating world, and 
which, on the next day. the happy Josephine herself 
placed on the fair bead of her happy child, the young 
Hortense. 

n. 

The diatribntion of prises was over. It sros the tturd 
ocouion of the kind since the fouadstion of llie nobis 
instilulian in IB04. and hnd passed off with Ita niual 
brilliancy. And the young girls were scaitereil aboni the 
gardens, some in groups, talking over the triumphs of 
the day; some singly, seeking a qniet spot wherein lo 
indulge in those reveries, vagoe, yet delicious as the 
hope with wbicb they arc fraught eter ii lo the young 
heart that, even when nost it throws itself bto the 
present, seems to do so only to plume afresh its pinions 
for a flight into the fiitnrc. That present, in wbicb the 
human bsart will be content to dwell, has not yet oome. 

And yet it seemed aa if the anlidpstiona which had 
visited one among the eldest of that youthful band were 
not sU bright and joyous; for tears were in the eyes 
of Marie, as she rose haatily from the bank whereou ahe 
had been aittiog to meet her two friends, Hortense and 
Cloriase, as linked arm-in-arm they came in search of 
her. In tb* grove into which they now turned all three 
together, they found George, the gardener, lameiitis( 
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OTpr Rome of the shnihs. " Good reason you have 
to-day to be sorry for bein§^ laurels. It is no trifle to 
furnish crowns for four hundred heads ; and even if 
I liad been let'to cut them myself, you might have been 
better off." 

"Oh, four hundred crowns!" said Clarisse, smiting. 
" Confess, my good George, this is a little exaggeration 
of yours. I can show you one at least that your shrubs 
have no right to reckon amongst their losses, the one 
given to Mademoiselle Hortense." 

" You are right. Mademoiselle," said the gardener, 
after examining the laurel-wreath which hung on the 
young girl's arm. " Why, this branch must have been 
cut ever so many years ago." 

*' Well guessed, my worthy George," cried Hortense j 
" this crown was given to the Emperor when he was 
fourteen years old." 

" Well, well," said George, " only to think ! He was 
not long learning to care for another sort of crown. 
I warrant me, this would not satisfy him now." And on 
he went, wondering over the crown, and grumbling over 
his devastated shrubs, till the young girls, occupied with 
other themes, ceased to attend to him. 

" Dear friends," said Clarisse, looking affectionately at 
Hortense and Marie, " my marriage with M. d'Herville, 
the richest banker in Paris, is to take place immediately, 
and to-morrow I leave Ecouen." 

** So soon !" said Hortense, in a tone of surprise. 

" So soon ! " sadly and mournfully repeated Marie, and 
then burst into tears. 

" What a poor foolish child," said Clarisse, tenderly 
kissing her. Paris is not so far from Ecouen that I cannot 
go that distance to see you, even if I had not a carriage 
and horses to take me to you. Besides, I suppose, you 
do not intend to stay at school for ever. Did not the 
Emperor toll you yesterday that he would charge himself 
with your es^tablishment ?" 

" I know," said the still weeping Mario, " that the 
Emperor has promised my hand to my cousin Auguste, a 
subaltern officer, and as poor as my father; and yet I 
might have been happy had I never met either of you. 
Believe me, however, I say not this from disappointed 
ambition, but from affection that anticipates the wounds 
it must receive. You, Hortense, as the daughter of the 
Emperor, will marry, it may be, a king, or at least some 
great dignitary of the Empire, and you Clarisse, the only 
daughter of one of the Emperor's favourite generals, are 
to be the wife of the first banker in Paris. Think not it is 
your high rank that I envy, nor your brilliant fortune 
that I covet; no, I grieve only at the idea of the immense 
distance between you and the child of a blind half-pay 
lieutenant, the wife of a subaltern officer. Yes, a line of 
separation will be drawn between us. My pride will 
make it to me an insuperable barrier ; and yet it will kill 
me should you suffer it to divide us, as suffer it you must. 
Do not say anything now, dear friends, I know all that 
you would say, all that you would promise, but 1 know 
too well that circumstances will be too strong for you." 

" And do you pretend to be wiser than we are ? " said 
Clarisse. "To have more experience than w^o have?" 
said Hortense, and both kissed off the tears that were 
now trickling unrestrainedly down the fair cheek of Marie. 

"All !" said she, with moumfiil tenderness, "it is in- 
deed so. Forgive me if I say I have more wisdom, more 
experience than cither of you. I have the wisdom, the 
experience, that suffering and sorrow alone can toach. 
You are both too happy to understand me. You know 
not the power of circumstances. 1 tell you the world is 
about to separate us, — it must be so in the very nature of 
things." 

"Never!" exclaimed Clarisse and Hortense in the 
same breath. 

" Bless you for that one word," said Marie, " I must 
kiss it off your lips. Tlmt spontaneous burst is balm to 



my iK)or heart. Well, be it so. I will try to brliere it, 
I like to think that the world cannot separate us iu hesirt, 
but that you will both sometimes think of the poor Marie ; 
of the class-fellow you loved so much at school ; sometimes 
give to her memory a thought, a word, a sigh, a r^^;ret. 
But the high station which you will both occupy, has its re- 
quirements ; your society will not be mine. You cannot 
stoop to me, and I must not soar to you. Again I b^ of 
you not to pledge your:<elf to anything. I guess all you 
would say, all you now think, but it is because I do so 
that I am able to divine what you will think in a few short 
years." 

" Mario may be right," said Hortense, rendered invo- 
luntarily grave, nay even sad, by her young companion's 
words. " Our friendship may be unalterable, and yet a 
thousand circumstances may prevent our meeting. But, 
stay, let us make one promise ; let us pledge ourselves to 
meet under any circumstances in ten years from this 
time, on the same day and hour. It is now seven," 
added she, looking at a small enamelled watch that her 
mother Josephine had hung around her neck as she placed 
the crown upon her head. " Let us pledge ourselves to 
meet this day ten years at seven o'clock. But at what 
place ?" 

" At either of our houses," said Clarisse. 

" That is too indefinite for a rendezvous," said Marie. 
" Who can tell wher6 the abode of any one of us will 
be in ten years ! Grod only knows." 

" It is too true," said Hortense. " But what say you 
to the garden of the Tuileries, where, though pertaining 
to a royal residence, all classes of persons freely resort ? 
Let us pledge ourselves to meet there. But stay, we 
must have a witness to our compact, and fortunately we 
have not far to look. Here is meet auditor for lady's 
pledge, or lover's vow." And a smile dispelled the mo- 
mentary cloud upon her brow, called there by Marie's 
sad forebodings, as she summoned the old gardener. 

"George, come here, and be witness to the vow we 
register in your presence. We three, Clarisse, Marie, 
and I, pledge ourselves to repair in ten years time, on 
this very day, and at this very hour, to the railing of t)ie 
garden of the Tuileries, close to the Pont Royal. Who- 
ever arrives first is to wait for the others on the Terrasse 
des Fouillants." And the three young girls interchanged 
pledges to this effect. 

"On the 17th August, 1817, then," said George, 
reckoning on his fingers, " I will certainly, God willing, 
put on my Sunday clothes, and be at the railing to see 
you all." 

A few days after, the three young friends left Ecouen. 

IU. 

On the 17th of August, 1817, as the clock of the 
Tuileries was striking seven, a brilliant equipage stopped 
at the railing of the Tuileries garden near the Pont 
Royal. A young and beautiful woman with a little girl 
of eight years old alighted from it, followed by an elder 
lady. "Mamma!" said the child, "what makes you 
come here to-day at this hour, when hardly any body is 
here ? I see no ladies, no children. Why did you come, 
mamma ? " 

" I will toll you another time, my child," answered 
the lady as she looked anxiously around, and then turning 
to the lady who accompanied her, she said, "will you 
have the goodness, Madame Germain, to take my little 
Hortense into th«? orange walk ? I shall be engaged here 
for about an hour;" and as Madame Germain, taking the 
child's hand in hers, walked in the direction pointed out 
to her, the young Duchess proceeded to the Terrasse des 
Fouillants. 

" Not here ! " she said to herself, " neither of them 
here ! One, alas ! I can account for; but the other, 
the other ! Oh, Clarisse ! Yet I am stUl the 
unchanged, unchangeable.' 
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" But I mart iadeed be cbaaged, mice yon, M&rie, 
do not recogniie me ;" wiu nrm timidlf nltered by 
• fcmBle, whuse dreu. though scrupnloiuly nut, indi- 
cited Ihat the wearer was not smonf^t the wealthy, wliilo 
upon her laded dieek w«re the furrowa of cue ratltcr 
thiai of age- 
tor ■ momeat the Durheu litwl ■ (cmtinizing eye 
upon that face, Iheo crying " CUriue I Cluisie ! my Cia- 
riuc 1 but oh 1 bow cbinged ! Dew, d«ar IrieaJ ] why 
ie thi) ? A muI alary ii ia that lace." 

" And yet no UDU5iul one," «aid CbiriBse, aa the sob' 
bingly yielded to the entwining arm? of her early friend, 
ai tbey supported talbcr thim led ber lo [bo Dearest 

" I am lAbamed to bear up thus ill ; I thought I had 
more fortitude-, but tbia meeling recatla so many nd 
menories, Who could have thought, Marie, wbeo we 
parted from escb other immedialel? on Iniing Euouen, 
that we should have been so wliutlf separated, aud time 
CTOD in tlus meeting, fixed upon in almost ebildish folly, 
one of u> should he wanting. When you went to tlie 
country lo stay witli your blind father, whilst your bus- 
band fallowed tlie fortunes of the Emperor" — and tower- 
ing bcr roioe to a wliinper, and calling an UDeasy glance 
acDund — " of our Emperor, for ia be not sncb still for 
lu, Marie, our good, kind tatber of Ecaucn .■ But to 
Tetnm : — Wben you went to the country, and Hortenso 
left Paris to occupy a tbruno, 1 alone, of all three. 
nsmained — remained to lose myself in a vortex of plea- 
sure, only to awake one day and And myself reduewl to 
poverty, my btber dead, and my hucbanil a bankrupt. 
He did not long survive bis failure, and 1 have now been 
three yeari a widow, and haie one little child. You niiw 
know all the eilenul ctrcamslanoei of my life ; the feel- 
ings, the tbonghts Hint make its uuder-current, cannot 
be told so briefly. And now -" 

*' And now, dearest Clarisse/' said Marie, with an 
effort al; a emile, " you want to know my story. My 
husband rose from tlie rank of lieutenant lo that of 

grant families, and the ccslorstioo ol tlic Bourbons gave 
us back our tilles and estates. From that period 1 bave 
been anxiously seeking for yon. Tell me, dear Clorisse." 
and aho again fondly embraced her, " bow is it that 
every effort to lind you has been niuuccessful ? " 

" Because I was eijually auiioni to conceal myself 
from you. 1. who laughed at your forebodings 1 I, who 
refused to beUeve that any cireumstances could have 
power to KinrMe us. But the puaitious were reversed, 
and therefore I avoided you." 

" False finend '. " said Marie, " liow can yon l«ll me 
•0? But you will make mo amend). Remember Ecourn i 
our cbUdisb sports, our sweet confidences ; the bon-bons, 
the toys; the books, of which your loie gave me more 
than a share, and which my love made me accept at your 
hands. Well, dearest, we must again begin our EriXJuen 
life. If not toys and bon-bons and books, we tn^t 
still abare house and home and heart. Clatuse," added 
she, with somewhat of wounded lecling, on perceiving a 
moliDn aa if to decline. " you must choose ; you cannot 
be my friend aud refuse to share my home. But 1 am 
pleading my own cause, and I feel a* if I ought not 
to urge too warmly ; but if you over loved me, you will 
not rvfuse." 

" You have conqoorcd," aid Ctarisse. •' I have 
a mongod your fricndsliip tuo moch alrcndy by my stntlivd 
J avoidaDcc; and yet I feel that I waa yielding lo my 
I haart rallter than my oonscieiiee, when I panuadoJ 
I myself that I was bound to redeem my plcdgv, by 
coming Ui meet you lu-iUy." 

A momentary silence ensucd-'lhe silence of gratified 

■ffeclinn. It wai btvkvn by (be tame word from Uie 

I lips of both, "Hortensu!" Another interval of silcnca 

I loccaedcd — a silence full of sad and painful lecollcetiaM. 



At this moment, an old man, in the garb of ■ peaaant, 
approsched the two friends : " 1 humbly beg your par- 
don, ladies," said he ; " but I am wailing for two yuung 
girls, who promised lo be hero to-day." 

" Here we are. my good George; for you can bo no 
other than the gardener of Ecoueu." 

" I am be, sure enough, the same as I ever wasj but 
I should never bave known either of you. How dunged 
yon are from what I remember you ! First, no bigger 

than my hand; then a little talleri then but I did 

not come here to be chattering this way. The ten yeara 
are out to-day, for it is the l;th of August, 1817, and 
yoQ are expecting a third person ; is it not so ? Well, 
she has commissioned me lo hand you these," and the 
old man took from hii bosom two small caskets and 
a note. Hastily tearing Ibem open, the two friends 
found in each box the half of a bded biurel-crown. The 
note was as fallows— 

" Of the many crowns worn by my family, this is the 
lightest and the least evanesceul. I send it to you. my 
«ster«, my happy sisLcrs; happy in being permitted stiU 
to breathe the air of home, still to tread your native so'" 
Pray for the poor exiled 

" HOBTBHSE." 

were atill bedewing the note and the crown of 
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relumed with the little girl, who, at sight of a 
stranger locked in her roothcr'a arms, uttered a ory of 
astonishment. " My child," said Mario, " t hove oflen 
told yon of my sisters at Ecoucn. Thi* Udy is om 
them 1 and she bus a little sister for yon, whom yon will 
love as I love this my own dear friend." 

The brilliant ducat ef[uipago now drew up. and (he two 
friends drove together to hluiie's houtie, where the most 
tender friendship still umtei Ibem. 
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THE HALF-CROWN. 
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" Now, Lucy, be sure you go straii^bt la 
nut loiter by the way. You know I depend upon you 
being very steady, or I should not trust you by yoursel 
at your age." 

" Oh ! mamma, you need not be afraid of me. I as 
very steady, very steady, indeed." And off tupped the 
selt-BBtisfied child, humming a tunc as she went, au ' 
considering herself the last person in tbo world tu gi 
into mischief of any kind. 

But temptation was near at hand, and Lucy Grabai 
was not in the right mood to resist it. !<ho had nol gone 
very far before she was attracted by a bookseller's window, 
and, regardless of her m»lbcr'> injunctions, sho stood 
and gaied with delight at the prints and half-0[)cn books, 
displayed so temptingly lo view. One book espedaliy 
drew her attention. It was a fairy tale of the mo»t 
wonderful descriplion, and the illustrations on the open 
pages appeared to the little girl as pretty as Ihe lale 
itself. After looking at them for some time, and reading 
aa much of Ihe atorv as she could, under the circoui- 
stances. Lucy stepped into the shop, an^ imjiured tha 
price I if the book. 

'■ Half-a-ovwn, Miss." answered tlie baokseller. 

able sum ; for Lucy had never been in poraessmn of n 
than a sliilUng at a time in her life. Mrs. Graham w 
widow, witb a venr small income, and bad no mone 
spare to make prewnis lo her liltko daughter. Nc 
thchsi. l.ucy had hilbirlo befii quilo couleni, fur she 
never tw«ed her wishes above her means. Now, howe 
her extreme desire for the posaeasion of Ibe beautiful 
hiry-lale filled her wilt disoontent, at the thought of 
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the poor eight-pcnce-halfpenny in lier little drawer at 
homo. 

" Oh ! how I wish mamma was ricli, likeMrs.Lawson/' 
thought the little girl, as she proceeded on her way to 
school. *' Patty Lawsou has such heautiful things, and 
more books than she can read ; and tho other day she 
showed me such a heap of money. There were half- 
crowns, and shillings, and sixpence?, and one half-sove- 
reign, so pretty and bright. I wonder why all people 
can't be rich. Mrs. Lawson is not half so much of a 
lady as mamma ; and I am sure Patty does not look as 
weU as I do, though she has new dresses very often, and 
a drawn-silk bonnet, while I can't get any but straw." 
And thus the little girl ran on, becoming more and more 
dissatisfied as she contrasted her own situation with that 
of others. 

She arived at school long after the rest of the pupils ; 
and being asked the reajion of her delay, and having no 
good one to give. Miss Benson ordered her to learn a 
lung lesson as a punishment. 

Lucy had not completed her task by dinner-time, and 
instead of going out as usual to play with the others 
after dinner, she was compelled to remain in the school- 
room, and devote her whole attention to tho learning of 
the tedioiis lesson. For some time she sat quite still, 
softly repeating the words over and over to herself; but 
a| length happening to let the book fall, she stooped to 
pick it up, at the same time throwing down a work-bag 
that had been left on the form beside her ; the monitors 
who had the charge of tidying the school-room that day 
probably supposing that it was hers. 

The bag mode a heavy thump upon the floor, and Lucy 
wondered what could be in it, for it did not sound like 
the thimble or scissors. She looked inside to And out its 
owner. *' Oh ! " she said to herself, " it is Patty's. I 
dare say she has brought some of her money to school. 
I should like to see how much. I wonder if she would 
be vexed if she caught me peeping." And so, without 
much hesitation, the child dived to the bottom of tho bag, 
and thence drew a weighty purse. Dear me ! it is almost 
all copper. But I should be glad if I had so much copper 
as that. Stay, there is some silver also. SSixpuncc — a 
shilling — and half-a-crown ! " 

Lucy took the coveted coin into her hand, and looked 
at it long and earnestly. Slowly in the little girl's mind 
was developing the idea of a crime ; the wish to take her 
neighbour's goods secretly, and without permission. And 
as she still sat and looked, the wish became stronger and 
stronger. " She will not miss it; she is very careless; 
and she will think the half-crown is still Jiidden amongst 
all these great pennies, for / did not see it at first. And 
then, that beautiful book ! / ought to have something 
nice, as well as Patty Lawson." 

There was an Eye watching the child ; an Eye that 
penetrated through the bUnds of that small dusky school- 
room, and right into her little heart. But Lucy never 
thought of tliat; she only thought of gratifying her 
covetous detjircs. So without more ado she put the half- 
crown into her )>ockct, looking furtively round the room 
as she did so, lest some prying person might be con- 
cealed under the benches, or in the cloak-closet. But no 
one was there : no one witnessed the commission of the 
thett. 

Lucy placed Ihe bag in Patty's desk, and went on vrith 
her lesson. She was able to devote her whole attention 
to it, for conscience was yet slumbering, and satisfaction 
alone at the idea of her intended purchase filled her young 
mind. Her companions came running in, merry and 
heated from a lively game at puss-in-the-corner ; and after 
having washed their hands^ the business of tho school 
re-commenced. 

Lucy thought the afternoon very tedious ; besides which 
•he trembled ever}' time Patty Lawson looked into her bag, 
lest the Utter should find out her loss. Once, too^ when 



Lucy was leaning over a desk, to reach sometfaing that 
she required, the half-crown in her pocket atrack againit 
the leg of the desk, and the little giri, in her conacioiis- 
ness of concealment^ actually feared that the alight thump 
would be remarked. She was already beginning to expe- 
rience the natural retribution that ever follows more or 
leas closely upon wrong-doing. 

At length the welcome hour of dismissal came, and 
the pupils tripped along the streets by twos and threes ; 
some immediately hastening home, others, in excess of 
light-heartedness at their release from the close school- 
room, turning into the great square to enjoy another 
game at puss-in-the-comer, or the more perilous delights 
of '< giant's ground." Lucy was of the former n«imb«r. 
She would willingly have proceeded home alone, that she 
might buy the beautiful fairy-tale, but a favourite com- 
panion persisted in walking all the way with her, and she 
dared not do more tlum glance at the window to see if the 
book was still there. 

The half-crown remained quietly enough in Lucy's 
pocket all the evening, and indeed all night, though the 
little girl kept looking at it from time to time, as if she 
doubted its safety. The next morning she was up and 
dressed at a very early hour. When Mrs. CJraham came 
down to breakfast, she praised her daughter for her 
amendment in punctuality, for it was usually a difficult 
matter to get Lucy ready in time for school. Poor Lucy ! 
She knew well what had awakened her this morning, and 
the loving accents which ought to have fallen so sweetly 
on her ear, gave her no pleasure. Truly are they to be 
pitied who, sinning, are not yet hardened in their sin. 
Could they estimate the bitterness of the after-pangs, 
surely they would pause ere they gratified their desires at 
the expense of an aching conscience. 

Though Lucy's extreme pleasure in the idea of pos- 
sessing the fairy-tale was already somewhat diminished, 
yet the thought of giving it up entirely, and restoring 
the half-crown to its lawf\il owner, had nerer seriously 
occurred to her. Occasionally, during her unusually 
wakeful night, a still small voice had whispered in 
her ear, " You have done wrong : return the half- 
crown while there is yet time." But this roioe was so 
faint, so opposed by tho remembrance of the beautiful 
engravings which had dazzled her youthful fancy ; the 
unfinished, unexplained marvels which had excited her 
childish curiosity ; that her desire of obtaining the book 
remained almost as strong as ever, though she now felt 
that all her enjoyment of her purchase must be by 
stealth. For how could she account to her mother for her 
new possession without uttering a falsehood ? and from 
this further evil Lucy shrank. Alas ! poor child ; this 
was to be her day of retribution. 

As soon as her mother had prepared her for school, 
and seen that her dinner was nicely packed in her little 
basket, Lucy set off. She paused for an instant at the 
bookseller's window. The book was there; its gilded 
edges glittering in the morning sunbeams. Lucy sum- 
moned up all her courage and entered the shop, the half- 
crown tightly grasped in her hand. 

'* If you please. Sir, I want to buy that book," said 
she to the bookseller. 

" Which book, my little girt ?" 

" That book in the window, Sir; you said it was half- 
a-crown." 

*' Oil ! Prince Myrtle and Princess Orange.*' 

** Yes, Sir, if you please;" and the little girl laid tho 
half-crown upon the counter. 

The worthy bookseller looked curiously at her. " You 
are very young to buy books for yourself," said he. "Are 
you sure your mamma would approve of it ?" 

**Oh! yes, yes," answered Lucy eagerly; though, at 
the same time, the blush of shame mounted to her brow, 
and dyed her cheeks with crimson, for she knew in her 
heart that she was speaking falsely. 
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The bookseller folded up the book» and said no more; 
and she was just about to leave the shop, when Patty 
Lawson passed the door, speddng loudly to one of her 
companions. ^ 

" The half-crown has been stolen, I am sure, and I 
shall get Miss Benson to make inquiries." This was all 
that Lucy heard, but it was sufficient. She tremblingly 
stole out of the shop, unobserved by Patty and her 
friend, who were walking quickly on ; and instead of going 
to school, which she did not dare to do, she ran swiftly 
in the opposite direction, and got over a stile into the 
fields. 

There was a small grove close at hand, and to this 
Lnoy made her way. She seated herself in a green 
hoUow, and tried to arrange her scattered thoughts. But 
in vain ; a confused train of fetrfol conjectures passed 
through her mind, and she could not form a single plan 
of escape from the dreoded detection. She pictured to 
herself the wonder of her class, as the time went on and 
she did not appear ; a wonder the more likely because 
she was a most regular attendant, nothing being allowed 
by her mother to detain her little girl at home, save real 
illness. She heard her governess ask one and another of 
her companions if they knew the reason of her absence. 
Then came Patty's tale of her loss, and the consequent 
examination of the whole school. Lucy's terrified 
imagination could easily represent the scene : Miss 
Benson's rigid countenance; the girls all ranged in 
regular order on the forms ; their glances and whisper- 
ings amongst themselves. She nearly fainted when she 
thought how some might remember her being left alone 
in the school-room for a whole hour the day before ; and 
how her absence would strengthen their suspicions. And 
now occurred the question, how should she ever dare to 
go home again ? Mias Benson would, most likely, call 
upon her mother that very noon, to inquire after her 
missing pupil; her truancy would be discovered, and 
search made alter her. Where should she hide ? when 
return? 

There was positive agony in these thoughts to poor 
Lucy. How ardently did she wish that she never beheld 
that beautiful fairy-tale, or that she had waited to see if 
she could not buy it honestly and properly, with her own 
savings and her mother's approbation. That dear 
mother! Lucy felt that she did not love nor confide 
in her as she ought ; and this she began to see was her 
own fault, for Mrs. Graham was ever indulgent to Lucy's 
reasonable wishes. 

Lucy had unconsciously held the book all this time in 
her hand, and she now took it from the paper that enve- 
loped it. It was truly a tempting object ; the bcick was 
curiously illuminated with crimson and purple, and gold, 
Qod smooth as satin to the touch, aiid the contents 
appeared worthy of the outside. Yet, Lucy put it away 
from her with a ngh; it was too dearly purchased to 
afford her any pleasure. 

The sun was now high over head; the grove was 
wr^ped in sultry stillness, and she knew that it must be 
noon. A short time after she had arrived at this conclu- 
sion, she heard merry voices laughing and talking at a 
little distance; and peeping cautiously above the bank, 
she saw three of her school-fellows passing along the 
pathway that wound through the grove. Their mirth was 
soon checked, and Lucy could not at first discern the 
cause, but listening intently to their conversation, she 
distingidahed her own name and Patty Lawson's several 
times repeated. She shrank back into the hollow, and 
remained still as a mouse until they had passed out of 
hearing. 

As the hours dragged slowly on, Lucy, in spite of her 
grief, began to feel very hungry. She opened the basket 
containing her dinner, and ate a slice of b re a d, and some 
preservei : and she had now got the idea firmly fixed in 
her mind that she should ran away, u ^ had read only 



a few days before of a little boy doing. She half forgot 
her misery in the prospect of seeking adventures, aud 
began to gather the wild roses -and antmones around 
her. 

Lucy at last heard her name loudly called. It sounded 
like her mother's voice, and Lucy fled from it with her 
utmost speed. She dared not fiice her good, kind parent, 
who would be so hurt and shocked by what her child had 
done. The voice seemed to come from all sides, aud 
Lucy fancied that several people must be in search of her. 
Panting and exhausted, not knowing which way to turn, 
she threw herself down on a daisied hillock, and covered 
her face with her hands. As she was thus prostrate, and 
weeping bitterly, some one touched her shoulder. 

" Lucy ! my own Lucy ! what is the matter ? WTiy 
are you lying here ?" 

Tlie little girl started up, and throwing her arms round 
her mother's neck, hid her swollen eyes and disordered 
face upon her kind bosom. 

" Oh, mamma ! mamma ! take me home, and do not 
be very angry with me ! " 

" Angry with you, my child ! I have certainly reasoa 
to be displeased with you for playing truant, and 
hiding yourself all day in the plantation, but you need 
not tremble so excessively. Come home with me, and 
tell me all about it, for I cannot imagine what motive 
you can have had for your conduct." 

" Then you do not know ; you have not heard." 

" No, dear, Miss Benson called this morning to say 
that you had not been at school, and since then I have 
heard nothing, except that you had been noticed in the 
grove by those people who live in that house, which you 
can see through the trees ; and also by a man who passed 
near you as you were eating your dinner, and wondered 
what you could be doing all alone." 

Mrs. Graham said no more to her sorrowing child for the 
present, but taking her little hand in hers, led her home. 
After tea, the mother and daughter had a long conversa- 
tion; and Lucy made a full confession of her temptation 
and her crime. Not, however, without much questioning 
from her mother, and many tears on both sides, for Mrs. 
Graham was deeply grieved. When Lucy had finished 
her recital, there was a deep silence, only interrupted by 
her sobs. Mrs. Graham was the first to speak. 

" I forgive you, Lucy, the pain you have caused me. 
Do not sob so, my child, but listen to me. You muK 
prepare to bear the disgrace that will inevitably result 
from your fault, for I shall have to tell Patty of the injury 
you have done her, and pay her back the money; and 
unless she be ej^mely considerate and merciful, she will 
have it in her power to vroond you bitterly. The book 
shall remain in your possession, to remind you of your 
error, and to warn you against ever again committing a 
fault that entails so bitter an after-repentance. Lucy 
lived to be an amiable aud excellent woman, for she never 
forgot the severe lesson she received in the tempfeatioii 
and remorse attending the fury tale and the half-crown. 



LOVE BETTER THAN FEAR. 

The great duty of life is not to give pain; and the 
most acute reasoner cannot find an excuse for one who 
voluntarily wounds the heart of a fellow-creature. Even 
for their own sakes, people should show kindness and 
regard to their dependents. They are often better served 
in trifles, in proportion as they are rather feared than 
loved ; but how small is this gain compared with the loss 
sustained in all the weightier affairs of life ! Then the 
fidthful servant shows himself at once as a friend, while 
one who serves from fear shows himself as an enemv.— 
Frtdtrikm PrttMr. 
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$^fftimti for l^ounjt 2ieaticr)^. 

ELECAMPANE. 

SonMKTB and Odes have been echoed in praite 
Of many grand doings on manjrignmd days ; 
Days when a Tictory-scroU was unfurled — 
Days when proud princes were bom to the world ; 
But I've just tuned my harp to the lightest of notes, 
And so smile as ye may while its melody floats : 
For I must and I will play a merry refrain 
On the red-letter days of sweet " elecampane." 

Famed honey of Hybla, oh ! where's thy renown 

To the almond-stuffed hardbake's, so lusciously brown ? 

Olympian ambrosia, oh ! what wert thou worth. 

Compared with the " Everton toffy " of earth ? 

And the ox eyes of Juno I did ever they flash 

Like the " bull's eyes " we bought with our Saturday's cash ? 

Oh, tell us, Anacreon, was not thy strain 

First awakened to rapture by *' elecampane ? " 

Who forgets the quaint shop, or the street-comer stall. 
Where he purchased his " brandy " condensed in a " ball ? " 
Where his tongue ran on politics freely and glib, 
In the earnest destruction of " Bonaparte's rib ;" 
Where the " peppermint twist " its fair rivalry tried 
With the quite as fair " lemon twist " close by its side. 
Tell me, men *' upon 'Change," have your glory and gain 
Yet extinguished the halo of ** elecampane ? " 

How we crammed and devoured the treasures we got, 

" Rock," " candy," and " comfits," and heaven knows what. 

That were no Dead Sea apples with ashes beneath. 

For the innermost morsel stuck most to the teeth. 

What bites of ecstatic enjoyment we had, 

With a ** something to suck " we could never be sad ; 

The school and the lesson, the book and the cane, 

Were endured by the tonic of " elecampane." 

Say, who of us paused with the terrible question 

Of, how such indulgence would suit the digestion ? 

Whoever asked whether such doses were good 

For the " tone of the system " or " stote of the blood ? " 

Whoe^'er at that time turned nervously faint 

O'er the drop of molasses and streaks of red paint ? 

Whoever discovered the weight of a brain, 

When its trouble was balanced by " elecampane." 

You may set us down now at the feast of a night. 
Where " temples of sugar" gleam out in the light ; 
Where the " bon-bons " of France in profusion appear, 
And the saccharine " crackers " come thick on our ear ; 
But whoever dreams there of beginning to eat. 
Whoe'er thinks the mysterious things are as sweet 
As the " stuff" that we craved, in King Lollipop's reign. 
In the vulgar formation of " elecampane." 

Tlie Bard that's immortal has plainly averred. 

That the man whom the breath of soft music ne'er' stirred. 

Who hears nothing divine in Eoltan roods. 

Is fit for nought else but the blackest of deeds. 

I as tndy and firmly believe that the child 

Will grow into a monster, all dark and defiled, 

A Lvcretia or Nero, where Hope is in vain, 

If Us hcwt ii natoochtd by sweet " elecampaof " 

Eliza Cook. 



DIAMOND DUST. 

A GENEROUS man will, mi his tremtment to an enenij, 
resemble the sun, which poors light all around it, — eren 
upon the clouds that strive to dim its lustre. 

A MAN may be great by chance ; but nerer wise nor 

good, without taking pains for it. 

It is not difficult to content one's self with solitude, 
when it is known that society may be had, if wished for. 

Poets view nature as a book in which they read a 
language unknown to common minds, as aatronomera 
regard the heavens and therein discover objects that 
escape the vulgar ken. 

The power of awakening and keeping alive a general 
interest is one talent among many which may be envied. 
Every richly-gifted person has received with his rare 
gifts the obligation to make them effective in the widest 
possible circle. If he does not do so he is hoarding up 
his treasure, whether it be gold or talents. 

Conscience is the best friend we have; with it we 
may bid defiance to man ; without it all the friends in 
the world can be of no use to us. 

Riches should be admitted into our houses, but not 
into our hearts. 

To do good for evil is the perfection of conduct. 

Not until he is at the verge of the grave, when he is 
about to enter into the realm of unknoum bdngs, does 
man fully feel how much -he loves such as are already 
known to him, who suffer like himself, who dio as he 
does. 

They declaim most against the world who have most 
sinned against it ; as people generally abuse those whom 
they have injured. 

Never reproach a man with the faults of his relatives. 

No one can ever become learned, except by his own 
application. Modes and opportunities of education may 
facilitate our progress; but on the whole, our attain- 
ments must bo resolved into our own diligence. 

To abound in all things, and not to know the right use 
of them, is positive penury. 

When people think justly, they will genially think 
the same on all subjects not under the influence of the 
passions. 

Self-delusion is ever averse from inquiry, though by 
inquiry alone can the charm be dissolved. 

He who beholds the faults of others through hb own 
virtue, is always disposed to forgive them ; indulgence is 
the child of purity of heart. 

The only passion which age does not blunt is avarice; 
which, the longer we live, only becomes the keener. 

How near arc two hearts, when there is no deceit 
between them. 

The mind, no more than a child, should be trusted 
out of leading strings; with judgment to guide, and 
discretion to guard, if it does not attain happiness and 
distinction, it will at least avoid misery and disgrace, to 
which an unresincted imagination and uncontrolled sen- 
sibility will too often lead. 

Examine not the pedigree nor patrimony of a good 
man. 

A clever servant is almost invariably quick-tern* 
percd. The reason is obvious; superior talent is gone- 
rally accompanied by pride, which must meet with many 
petty annoyances in the menial state. 
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Tbi MtfnHiO ilbtrict or the Unilcd Stal« knoim ai 
"tha F»r West," is yearlj psciting (u iocreaioJ smount 
of interest amongst «l] of the indaitrioua claatta who are 
, meditating a chflnge o( counli7, aail it is conilsntly 
■baorbing so immenu) proportion of eoiignuiti Iram the 
' old eonntriei at Europe, u well as rrom the New 
I Bngtaod atates of Amrrica tbrnucWrs. 

The bonniUm extent of fertile Unil (till lying un- 
I oeenpied throughout the lut vsllef of llio Missiiiippi, 
and its tribntarioa, presents strong |pnii>tatians cTcn to 
the NciT England ftnnpr, vhn, wfing a large runiil)> 
I gtmring np around him, heintales not at once to ilis- 
I poHi of bis old home rum, pock np his hoowhold 
' ntensila, and other " pinndvr," in his large covered 
L freight waggon, drawn bj four horses, sealed in wbirb 
' arc tiii wife, girtt, and small children ; and Ihat, him- 
I aelf and the bigger bojs on foot, driving along the cows 
and the bogi, he acts out for a long journejt to some new 
location in the Far West. 
I In this wn; ho UnvcLa an day after daj, and week after 
I week, lometimea month after month, stopping bj the 
ride of A brook at night, cooking his food with the 
wood Ijing about, mnking his supper with a irpico superior 
to that of.the ladiei — s good appetite — and sleeping 
I at night on the bank of the ilrcani where he had befure 
tpread hit luble ; his board and couch alike supplied bj 
benignant nature. If the weather he ioclemcal, all 
bnndle into the waggon, and ileeii llierc. And thus docs 
the pioneer of the wilJemeji journey westitanl. 

He roaebea the den&e forest, and plants himself by the 

edge of a running stream, having an eye to future water- 

p«wor. The woods nan ring with the sharp sonnd uf his 

•le, and the groand ii strewn with prostrate trunkt of 

Ireta, the growth ol ages. He buldtjr works on, with 

I vignroui arm, now burning and ckaiioE- until a little 

patch of grotmd ia secured, into which ho chips hii firit 

yp of Indian com. He lodgrv meanwhile in the waggon, 

bj ita tiilr. cooking his repast from the fagKols lying 

, In the grove, rill in conrte of tune he has Erected a rough 

i cabin of log* ((» hii aceommodstiiin. lie ia not pai^ 

I tknin M fint -. a split log-hut, Teniilited by a chimnej 

I tHAt mil mud, with one door and one lialf-window, 

I Hr«M well mimgh fitr the aecommodatioa of a doaen. 



Give liitn lime, and he will erect for himself a bettor 
dwellinft- But his first ears is for the cleanuice of the 
soil, and the getting in of hit Urst crop. 

Or, be sleen his way still further westward. Leaving 
tha dense liirest behind bim, ho joumej 
almost boundless jirairiss, the unpliiekcd garden 
deaert. lie has ampla verge and room enough. 
thaoaands of sqnaro miles of land amidst which 
and choose. Stretching awajr in undulating wavi 
the eye can reiieh, the rolling prairie invites him 
the BBtller's waggon silently proceeds on iU way, through 
the long B"™ glittering with brigiil flowers, over 
sonny ridges, and across the sparkling streamlets ; 
only sounds that break the nilence being the hum 
the wild bee, the shrill cry of the prairic-hawk. or 
boUow beating of I ho horses' booft as Ihcy drag their way 
wearily onward. At last the pioneer nsachci tnmo inri 
ting spot on the ve^ of a strip of forest, olTering a plcn 
tiful supply of fnlure fuel ; a stream of clear water runs 
close by ; and abundance of rich grass oSm pnalnri 
flocks and berdi. He calls a halt — the waggon 
horwd, anil the settler is at home. 

Here ho lives for a lime in content; he bnnks u| 
two score acres of prairie, and fences it, drops hif 
and the ensuing harvBBt yields him an abunilnnt crop. 
llii bread and potatoes come almost at his bidding, 
lives literally among flowers, for ui SQmmer and auli 
the prairie around liim it cotertsd with them. He | 
forth cheerfully to his bboor, the dew bathing his feet as 
the lark springs unging up to the doodt in the early 
morning, lie is far f^om the cxciloment and bustle of 
towns. 1I<! ia lord of all ho suncys. He bunts u 
aboots in the intervals of lus work, or while llio aun 
mellowing his ripening wheat. He is not wilboot h 
priretions and hardships cither- It is true he gets bread 
fi^r himself and children oasity, bnl many of the con 
of civilised and town life am quite beyoiiil hja r 
But he accustoms himadf to do without theoo, and his 
children grow up in ignorance uf what they are. lli 
grows to line *iililnih>, and thu lonely prurio ) ai 
sooner do new settler* posh into the distrift, in which 
ha h.-u located himself (for lus waggon-wheel Lis pointed 
(he way to those coming altct htm) than he begins 
feel uncomfortable ; the covered waggon is again borsi 
and away goes the pioneer, pushiufi tus course still (orthar 
wastwaH, to the fnrtheist fmtakiris Of the Far Wen 
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Tims do many of these New England men pass their 
lives ; sojourniufij in their purchase for a few years till 
another is iiiadis and luistenintf away to a new abode to 
occupy that in turn, till a settler upon some neighbouring 
township, or a new acquisition from the Indian, funiishes 
an inix'ntive to mOTe airain further west. Dr. Birbeck 
met with numerous specimens of this roving class in 
the course of his jotimcyings in those districts ; one of 
those he mentions, who followed the occupation of a 
hunter, had erected no fewer than three huts in three 
8e\'cral locations in the course of twelve months, and a 
very slender motive would suffice to place him in a fourth 
before the ensuing winter. These unsettled settlers must, 
however, be regarded as exceptions : the majority of the 
emigrants coming into these fertile districts, settle down 
at once, and for life. 

The number of porsons from New England constantly 
emigrating to the Far "Western States for the purpose of 
settlement, is alm(;.<(t incredible. Mr. Chickering esti- 
mates that from New England alone, not fewer than 
1,302,908 persons have emigrated to the West, from 
1790 to 1840, not to apeak of the immense numbers that 
have resorted thither from the other parts of the Union, 
and from Great Britain and Ireland, Germany, and other 
European countries. These emigrants from the older 
States of America, not only carry with them capital and 
industry, but they take with them and introduce the 
laws and institutions of the old States, and by their energy 
and inteHigi*nco establish a controlling influence through- 
out the whole western region. Every settlement opens 
a demand for increasing emigration j those who go there, 
calling for their friends to follow them ; and in course of 
time, railroads, canal<<, and all the improvements of the 
older States are introduced. 

Every facility is given for the settlement of emigrants 
in the unoccupied territory. A person wishing to pur- 
chase land, can do bo at once, aTid without expense. The 
price of choice land is only a dollar and a quarter (live 
shillings and two-pence halfpenny) an acre; and the title 
is obtained direct from the Government of the United 
States. When an emigrant has fixed Q])on a picc^ of 
land, he goes to the land ofhce of the district, and takes 
out a warrant for the quantity he wishes to buy, deposits 
hi« money, and soon after receives a i)atent from Wash- 
ington for his land, which is registered in the county. 
There are no stamp duties to \)ny, nor is he bothered 
with any of the expensive technicaHties of English con- 
Teyancing. He settles down at once upon his land, and 
goes to work. 

Notwithstanding the rapid influx of emigrants into the 
Far West, it is yet very thinly peopled ; indeed by far 
the largest portion of it is entirely unoccupied, except by 
a few wandering tribes 3f Red men. The valley of the 
Mississippi alone is competent to support one hundred and 
Afty millions of people, yet the entire population settled 
in the district is not more than some six millions. A 
large proportion of the States of low^a and Wisconsin is 
still uusurveyed, and there is an immense district extend- 
ing from the Missouri river westward to the Rocky 
Mountains, six hundred miles in breadth, which is still the 
mere hunting-ground of the Red Indian. The valley of 
the Mississippi is, perhaps, without exception, the richest 
agricultural district in the world. Upwards of one thim- 
saud miles in breadth, by about two thouoand niiied in 
length, it extends from the boundary line of British 
(^'anada to the Gulf of Mexico, and through its entire 
length it is watered by a system of streams, all navigable 
in their channels — some of them for thousands, many of 
them for hundreds of miles. The narigation of the Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri alone is upwards of three thousand 
miloH; and there are nnmenius other large rivers, such as 
the Wabash, the Ohio, the Tennes9i»e, the Retl River, the 
Arkanua, and the White River, all of wliich are navi- 
gable for steunen and large vessels for^undreds of miles 



from their confluence with the Mississippi. This noble 
system of streams, with which nature has thus furnished 
this great valley, by means of which the surplus produc- 
tions of its inhabitants can be floated away from almost 
every farm and plantation throughout the region, tend to 
justify the appellation which De Tocqueville has conferred 
npon the valley of the Mississippi, as "the most magnifi- 
cient habitation that God ever designed for man." 

The most favourite resort for emigrants in this exten- 
sive district, is the North Western region, especially the 
States of Illinois, Iowa, and Wisconsin; the comparatirely 
temperate climate and dry atmosphere of the States 
rendering them much more favourable for the European 
constitution, than the rich low lands lying further to the 
south. The North Western district is of great extent, 
containing about 300,000 square miles ; and much of it, 
towards the west, is still held by Indian tribes. One of 
the peculiar natural features of the district, especially 
towards the north, is the innumerable multitude o( 
lakes which occur at intervals over its surface; the 
remains, no doubt, of a vast sea that once covered the 
whole country, extending north from the Gulf of Mexico, 
and perhaps reaching to Hudson's Bay. Some of them 
are of great extent, others are smaller, and ail abound 
with fish. The surface of the northern part of the 
country is irregular, and often highly picturesque ; lulls, 
ravines, rolling prairies, mounds, hillocks, swells, and 
uplands, many of them covered with heavy timber, give 
immense variety to the district. The French who first 
explored the country, and the British and Americans who 
followed them, were so forcibly impressed with the 
novelty in the appearance of the countr}', so unlike any- 
thing they had before seen, that they felt themselves 
under the necessity of employing new lianies to designate 
it. Hence the terms eouieau des j)rairie$, eouieau des 
boii (highland prairies, highland wodds,) hauteftr det 
terres (summit of land,) plateau, t^te du eouieau, and so 
on. Immense level tracts of country are also found at 
high elevations, some of them forty to fifty miles in 
breadth, steep slopes, covered with verdnre, connecting 
them with the surrounding lower lands. From these thfe 
most extensive prospects are obtained. One of the finest 
of such tracts of country is that which separates the 
waters flowing into the St. Peter's and Mississippi, from 
those flowing into the Missouri rivers. It is two hundred 
miles in length, by about forty broad; and its mean 
elevation is 1450 feet above the level of the sea. It 
stands isolated amidst the surrounding lerri country | 
and seen from the valley of the St. Peter's, it looms before 
the observer like a distant shore. This extenave plain, 
the most elevated probably between the Gulf of Mexico 
and Hudson's Bay, is very beautiful at its northern ex- 
tremity, being diversified by hiUs, dales, woodland, and 
lakes, the latter abounding in fish. From its eastsem 
border the view is magnificent beyond description, ex- 
tending over the immense green turf that forms the basin 
of the Red River of the north, the forest-capped summits 
of the hauteur des ferret that surround the sources of the 
Mississippi, and the granite valley of the Upper St. 
Peter's. Still further to the north and east, the country 
is more irregular in its external features. In some places 
the limestone rock stands out high above the surrounding 
.surfa<.>o, isolated and naked, in the form and appearance 
of great mural escar])cments, sometimes looking like an 
old cai»tle or town. Numerous rapids occur, the finest of 
which are Rock River Rapids and the celebrated Falls of 
St. Anthony, llie tongue of land situated between Lakes 
Superior and Michigan, is beautiful and picturesque in a 
high degree. Many of the lands are surrounded bj 
gently swelling hills, thickly wooded. AU over this 
northern district, however, there are as yet but few tmoea 
of settlement and civilization; no husbandmen's cottages^ 
no hertls, save of deer and bnffolo, nor any of those culti- 
vated fiidds whose mallow shades contrast so graosfeUj 
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wHh the foliage of the forest. Often the piercing solitary 
cry of the Northern Diyer — ^the precursor, according to 
the Indian, of high winds and hurricanes — is the only 
eridence of living nature that presents itself. 

Bat the most remarkable and striking feature of the 
Far West, is the immense tract of country stretching 
serosa the great upper valley of the Mississippi, in one 
place for nearly a thousand miles ) a tract in most places 
wholly destitute of tree or shrub^ and covered only with a 
luxuriant growth of wild grass, interspersed from April to 
October with flowers of every hue and variety. Such is 
the great western Fhdrie Land. This beautiful natural 
meadow is not more pleasant to the eye, than it is genial 
to the culture, and grateful to the toil of man. The soil 
consists of a Tery diurk brown vegetable mould, in appear- 
ance like a mixture of the light feathery part of ashes, 
with a rich ooxe. It is mellow beyond the conception of 
those who are acquainted only with the hard stiff soils of the 
Atlantic slope, or of the British Isles ; and it is as rich 
and productiye as it is mellow. The mould is from one 
and a half to two feet deep, and sometimes much more 
than that. It is pure mould, without any admixture of 
stone or gravel. Below this is a subsoil, generally a 
yellow light clay, or clay loam. Throughout the prairie 
country, the only timber is along the streams. There 
the first settlers generally plant themselves, for tho con- 
Tenience of the fuel. But tho soil is here the shallowest, 
the best soil being in the interior of the prairie ; so that 
the poorest land is taken first. 

file best portions of this Upper Mississippi Valley are 
situated upon tho western shore of Lake Michigan, 
including the eastern portion of Wisconsin i along the 
Illinois and Rock rivers, and their tributaries ; along the 
N ', ; Mississippi, on both sides, and generally the whole of 
{ . Iowa. In Iowa the prairies are less extensive than in 
I Illinois, and the proportion of wood is greater. In the 
, ' southern portion of Iowa, below the Iowa River, the soil 
; is more stiff than to the north of that river, where, by 
I the admixture of fine sand, it is made more friable and 
; mellow. By reason of this quality, and being also, for 
the roost part, more level, the land south of that river 
retains its moisture later in the spring, and the soil thus 
loses the advantage of time which the climate would give 
in the difference of latitude. 

Conjecture is at fault in its endeavours to account for 
the or^n of the Prairies. Two circumstances unite to 
retain them in their condition, and prevent the growth of 
groTe and forest over the spaces covered only with the 
long grass and flowers. The roots of the grass are ex- 
ceedingly tough, and form a sward which keeps down the 
slower Tegetation of the embryo forest, which is here, as 
elsewhere, conceived within the mould of the teeming 
earth. This sward is so compact and strong, that fire 
or six yoke of oxen are necessary for a breaking team, 
with a very large plough running on wheels, odled a 
prairie plough. The other circumstance adverse to the 
finest growth, is the annual burning of the prairies by the 
Indians and hunters, which has been practised since the 
country was first visited by the French in the seventeenth 
century, and is said, by the discoverer of the Mississippi, 
to be an old practice of the natives. 

The prairie has for the most part a wavy surfsce — 
he»oe the term of rolling prairie-^ 

Stretchinir 
In prarrf\il unduljitionn, far awar. 
As if th<* ocean in his gentleiit iiwrU 
Stood still, with all his rounded billows flxcd 
Aod Motionless. 

Occasionally it is broken by ridges and deep ravines ; in 
some parts it is only slightly undulating, sufficient to 
shed the waters; in others it is a dead level, a^ true a;* if 
it were drawn by the line. " To look at n pmiric, up or 
down," flays Nicollet ; " to a«»cen<l ono of ''t«* nn»I»il;itii«iH ; 
to reach a imaU pUteau, (or, as the voyagers call it, a 



prairie bUmche,) moring from wave to wave orer alternate 
swells and depressions; and, finally, to reach the vast 
interminable low prairie that extends itself in front; be 
it for hours, days, or weeks, one never tires ; pleasurable 
and exhilarating sensations are all the time felt; efund is 
never experien^. Doubtless there are moments when 
excessive heat, a want of fresh water, and other priva- 
tions, remind one that life is toil ; but these drawbacks are 
of short duration. There is almost always a breeie over 
the prauries. The security one feels in knowing that there 
are no concealed dangers, so vast is the extent which the 
eye takes in; no difficulties of road; a far spreading 
verdure, relieved by a profusion of variously coloured 
flowers ; the azure of the sky above, or the tempest that 
can be seen from its beginning to its end ; the beautiful 
modifications of the clumging clouds; the curious looming 
of objects between earth and sky, taxing the ingenuity 
every moment to rectify ; all, everything, is calcuUited to 
excite the perception, and keep alive the imagination. 
In the summer season especially, everything upon the 
prairies is cheerful, graceful, and animated. The 
Indians, virith herds of deer, antelope, and buffalo, give 
life and motion to them. It is then they should be 
visited ; and I pity the man whose soul could remain 
unmoved under such a scene of excitement." 

Such are the external features of the great New Land 
into which emigrants are streaming from the Atlantic 
States of America, and fit>m the old countries of Burope. 
With a fertile soil, containing also within it the richest 
mineral productions, and with its unrivalled water com- 
munication, affording the means of an easy transport of 
its productions to all maritime countries, we cannot but 
regard this great valley of the Mississippi as the seat of 
one of the greatest empires which the earth has over 
seen. Stretching fit>m the shores of Michigan to the 
regions of tho Upper Missouri, and from St. Peter's and 
the Couteaux des Prairies to the mouths of the Illinoia 
and Missouri rivers, lie 150,000 square miles of pro- 
bably the richest soil under the sun, ready, under the 
hands of a hardy and industrious population, to yield 
a oountiful supply of com for the inhabitants of the 
world. God has never presented a ridier vineyard to the 
hand of man to dress and to keep, than this which if 
now spread out in that great western ralley, and offered 
to the multitudes, harassed and anxiously striving for 
subsistence against the excessive competition of the 
thronged avenues of life and liring in the New England 
States, as well as to the fiunishing millions in the old 
and over-crowded countries of this Bnropean hemisphera. 



JOHN DAMPER. 

A TALK or A WXT BLAMKCT. 

" Do giro that poor woman a penny, papa," said a little 
boy of about five years of age to an old man with whom 
he was walking some sixty years ago in one of the subur- 
btm district*. " Begone to your parish, woman," said 
the old man, tuminf^ to the beggar, who was soliciting 
alms in the high road ; " and, John, my child, never give 
anything away without you are sure of getting something 
more in return. 1 never have through life." Ere the 
child hod time for reply, the old man stopped suddenly 
before a small detacliod hou«e, the shutters of which, 
from top to bottom, were cIosihI, and its door- way occu- 
pied by thosi^ sad decorations of tho " vampire of life"^ 
" Mutes." The old man eyed the " hured emblems of 
sorrow" for a few seconds with something aldn to asto- 
nishment, and in an uiid(>r tone w>liloquized — " Dead I 
God bless mo, it is shocking ! ao su'lden, too, and full ten 
years youni^r than mys4>lf. Wife and child beggars, of 
c:»nr»'('; it ulwny? conios to this. A man who marries 
In'Uy is f?iirr to dm .1 lu-.r^'-ir. It is a pity, too, that I 
did not know ho wan so near it. God blesa me, ten 
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yean my janior ! poor , but it was his own fault, and 

thank goodness I am not accountable for other men's 
actions." 

The sad procession made its appearance. The old 
man watched its snail-like progress with a tremor which 
showed how fearfully he felt the unbusiness-likc habits of 
that great matter-of-fact Tisitant — death, who interrupts 
man in the busiest hour of his career. And turning to 
the boy with a convalsivo movement of his frame, as if 
endeavouring to take an ideal leap out of himself, impres- 
sively said, 

" See, boy, what poverty brings people to. 

" Wouldn't they have put poor ' Uncle Joe* in the 
' pit-hole' if he had not been poor ?" earnestly asked the 
child. 

*' No, my boy ; or, at least, not yet, for he was not so 
old as I am ; and when they did, he would have left 
money behind him, and his family would have been sorry 
for him, for the good he had done them, as you will be 
for me when I die." 

" "Won't they love him, then, because he went into 
the nasty * pit-hole* without leaving them any money, 
papa ?" 

" No, my boy; money makes love, and keeps it alive 
afterwards." 

Do not great rich men go^in the ' pit-hole,* papa ?" 
Sometimes, my boy; but that is when they arc tired 
of living, and wish to make room for somebody else, who 
is sure to love them for all the money they leave behind 
them. No ; rich men do not die so soon as poor men." 

" But nurso says, ' everybody goes in the pit-hole,' 
papa." 

•* So they do, boy; but the poor die in a workhouse, 
which is much worse than only dying." 

" la the workhouse, then, the naughty place nurse 
tells me bad boys will go to ?" 

" No, my boy ; but it is whore they put poor people, 
and where you will bo put if you do not save your 
money." 

" Oh ! " said the child ; and the first mesh was woven 
in the entangled web of his future life — ^a dread idea 
formed from a commingling of poverty, death, and work- 
house; it was the tnajuiicfa in uno out of which was to 
grow tho luxuriant tree of misery, wliich should shade his 
fnture life from the glowing sun of hope and happiness. 
The child was in tlie holiest and most sacred season of 
his life — the waxen age of first impressions. The old 
man's word^ had fallen deeply in his plastic mind — the 
need was sown for the germination of ideas, good or bad 
— the embouchure of his future mental existence was 
ignited, perhaps like an interminable train of touch- 
paper, t4» smoulder to eternity. 

The object of the old man's visit to the scene of mouni- 
ing is soon told. He (Nathaniel Damper) was a rich 
tradesman. His deceased brother, some few years be- 
fore, had married against tlio older brother's wish, and, 
consequently, they had never been since upon more friendly 
terms than that of employer and employed (for being 
necessary to his business, the elder had retained Joe's 
Ker\ices). A long and serious illnes's had kept the latter 
absent from business at a time when he happened to have 
some important trade books in hi.s possesAion, which he 
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On her return from her last sad duties to her husband, 
much to her surprise, and not a little to her indignation, 
at the thirteenth hour — that hour which passcth hope — 
the widow found her nephew and brother-in-law seated 
in her little i)arlour. In the chaos of her bereavement, 
his appearance came upon her as the type of angry feel- 
ings. For a few moments, and but for a few, bitter was 
the conflict that raged witUn her truly feminine bosom ; 
but Her heart was too MX of angnidi to hold enmity. 



I though its beau- ideal stood before her; and she satin 
silent sorrow. What will not silent suffering do ? The 
matter-of-fact old tradesman was abashed in the recent 
abode of the great master of his own moving principle, 
I death, who had now for the first time become his near 
neighbour. The hardest heart must not only bend be- 
fore the grim monarch, but at its very contemplation. 
The old man understood no other sympathy but that of 
the purse-strings — ho could offer nothing more than 
money. This he did, and, in addition, left his son under 
the widow's care, with a promise of liberal pa3rment. Old 
Damper never gave something for nothing, though the 
gift were clothed in the garb of charity. 

A long illness and meagre means had well watered the 
bitter weed of poverty in that little home ; it grew from 
the centre of its foundation, and cast its shadow in every 
nook. It had, with the strength of a giant, torn up by 
its roots every emblem of comfort. Plate, books, fur- 
niture, all wero gone. The old man had often pointed 
out to the child the theory of want, but this was an 
opportunity not to be lost of illustrating his theory with 
a practical example, and, therefore, when the widow had 
left the room, he once more expatiated upon the curse 
of poverty, fearfully impressing it upon the child's mind ; 
the impression was not slight, it formed the subject- 
matter of his dreams that night. 

Reader, do you remember dreaming in your childhood, 
when the world stood before you in its fresh morning 
mantle, unsoiled with care spots ? Didst ever go to bed 
weary and worn, in company with that seedling of 
insanity, one fixed idea, an indefinite dread ; an unac- 
countable horror of a vague expectancy, when the 
perturbed mind wedges open the languid eyelids ? That 
night the poor boy's whole senses were in the torturing, 
but giant's grasp, of one fLxed idea ; how he hammered 
thought after thought at it with the hope of rendering it 
malleable ; but no, his mental powers became bewildered 
in a chaotic whirlwind. Monsters stood before him, 
hideously grinning and making frightfiil grimaces. He 
hid his head under the bed-clothes, but tliere again stood 
the skeleton poverty, staring at him with large soulless 
eyes, and pointing its haggud finger at his breast, as if 
intimating that it would tear every happy hope of child- 
hood from his bosom. Then, how he tried to shut out 
the phantasms from his sight by plunging to very agony 
his Angers into his eyes; then Uie demon took another 
form, he arose in beautiful little concentric circles, 
painted in as many colours as the rainbow. The 
colours were a relief; the boy took courage, his mind 
felt calmer, but the circles began expanding, and grew till 
they were as large as worlds, and the figure again came, 
but it was in Lilliputian stature; and as he travelled 
gradually up what seemed to be the inside of a huge 
cone, painted with burning circlets of many-hued fire, ho 
grew larger and larger. The boy shrank, the perspira- 
tion rolled from his forehead, he tried to shriek for his 
parent, but he was tongue-tied. Nature became 
exhausted, and he swooned away the rest of tho 
night. Tho next morning he was delirious, in high 
fever. The father came, a physician with him. The old 
man was enraged with the widow; it must have 
been her fault ; the bed could not have been aired ; she 
must have put him in damp sheets, or " vet btaniett," 
suggested the physician. The "murder came out;" 
her previous day's trouble had caused the widow to omit 
the proper airing. The boy had slept in a wet blanket ; 
the physician knew it. " It was not tho first time in his 
practice that he had met with such a case;" the child 
would be subject to internal shiverings all the rest of his 
life. Nature herself could scarcely remedy the effects pro- 
duced upon children by having wet blankets around them. 

Forty years since, in one of the leading streets at tiie 
west-end of the town, might have been seen a newlf • 
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painted hnueand (bopi its window inis filled with in- 
nomenible cnrdi, upon which were oiBied ever; in»giiublo 
pUtern button, from pUiitfoUahcd bmsa to nilvcr-gilt. 
The iniide of Iho shop wm well Hocked with monis, 
tntlOOB, and military ornamEnls, emaylhing looking 
brighl nnd new. Over the »bop-iioor, in bright gold 
letten, vna "Jnlm Damper, late Zottcrqnijt, Jliiituiy 
Omimiint 3Ianurartuier," an<l llierc, at hla dnl 
i Jolin Damjier, ja<t started on the mod of life, 
and preinred to drive with all hia might and ma 
thrit yount; tradesman's "Utopia," independciiw. 
i During; old Zettcrquist'B ovcupoiicj, London 
not bo»>I n happier work9ha)i, and rnanjr of ilj ten 
who had 'oiled Ibr ten or twcnlj years, began to look 
upoa it as mag and •eeure u a Goremnwnt office, their 
bands erer oiled with eood-lie*tt'dne«; both niasler 
and men bad plodded nn lo^lhur in the name Jnl(n»t. 
But witli John Damper came ill blight, for *i fast ai 
Zftterqnist ran awsy from faults the former galloped 
after them; Jobu held that, to make mm work, there 
was nolhin; like floggtog Ihem well with ■ Rirtjr-lon^ied 
power oT sromblini;, and he grumbled tram bi; very 
heart, wbieb was like a lioge tank of cold Water from 
which, idnss, clothed in words of ire, were ev. 
flowing. 

The new mailer had not been long installed ere 
lullen gloom frll over the apirils uf hi* meu. tl 
discaSe was vonlagioiu (^lAshnesg ever ii), tin 
I cmolated Ifae spirit ot their employer; they worked 
pnrely for Ihnathn .- they toiled round the wheel of 
time fbr the simple purpose of produHug " Salurdsy 
nights." Orders became less fre<]uent; the work worse 
in quality : the business did not leem to go on ao well 
as it onght to have dune ; but then. John eould nut hafo 
baan disappointed, for ho had augured failure from the 
Bnt. It was the second winding-sheet of his prospects 
banging over him ; but John was yoiiug, and Ihough 
blighted in his seedling and his spring-tide, might yet 
sow hit future path with hopes. 

Notwithstanding that John had no faith in matrimony, 
bcliering, as he did, that wives were nothing but trouble- 
la absorbents of " petty caih," he caused himself 
(for he was too cold to da such an nnbnsineas-bke thing 
ef his own free will) to be united to a lady, out of whom 
' e hoped to hew a tolerably efficient housekeeper; and 
ith her. John had got a hargain. that had gone at a 
reat sacriSce. The onion was n junction of contraries j 
le was a perfttl little veHcl of happiness, built by 
Nature to float in the ninuy calms of a fond heArt; 
but, steered by her father (a worldly belmsman) into a 
fruten sea, towed by avarice into the frigid Intitnde of 
John's hnsom. to become [irematurely ice-bound. 

TTiii busy wing of lime tluttoreil, and Nature had 
hroTeted John to the rank of parent, and 'twas a mere 
brevet, liir, when congralulaied, he would merely 
cbwrve that l>o liadanolher mouth to feed; the obliquity 
of his mental vision prevented bia seeing that be had 
another brain to develnpe, ■ mind to form, a human soul 
~o keep ttewly in ihti direct path of immortality. 

" Do yoD know, John, 1 really think our little darling 
s lbs healthiest baby over born," said the lady, some 
ew months afl^ the birtll, pliyfoUy losaing the child 
before her hoiband. 

" Don't believe it, Kate. Babies are never •sfv ; they 
hive a large stock of discasm inside, which they let 
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" Oh don't say so. John j ami liow cruel of yon, 
when you know the denr liltlu feltnw lia« not bad au 
11110/8 illucu Hini'c hii birlb." 

No. be has iiol. but he will have; so -do not count 
yonr ehlckara bcfcre ibay an hatched.' I tlunk be is 



siokening for the meules even now, and if be u not, yon 
know ho mutt cut bia teeth, that is certain." 

"John, dear, do not mention the horrid teething; 
but be'U g«t through it well, 1 know he will, the doat 
little feilow," sud the alanucd mother, tears starting in 

"Well, pcrliapt ho will, Kate; but ytiu know Mrs. 
Jones's last cat Its teeth in convulsians; talk uf his being 
so healthy, I only wish there was an office in London 
whero 1 could instiro iny pocket and my night's rest 
against the inroads of the hooping-cough, wbiuh he is sure 

" Jobu, now don't be cross; the dear child will live to 
repsy ui for our Irooble, be nil) grow up tu bless the 
evening of onr day)." 

" He nei-d not hurry himself to do thnt, Kate, as I 
would prefer liaving a good long morning. Yon know 
' a bird in tlie hand is worth luu in a bu>b,' and I bare 
no ambition to leo a acoond ediliou of my own manhood 
in drcubtlon before tbn fint lias been thonughly worn 
out. Another thing, Kate, think how badly and wild 
half the young men turn out." And thus ever did lolui 
IHiison the iwuet waters of ho|<e with the eonr spirit of 
dei)HHidcncy ; but, sa yet, it bad not adulterated the 
purity of bis wife's heart, and she nuuingly said. 

1 think, my dear, wo had belter, for the first time 
our wedding day. uk a few friends tu the 
chrisleniug." 

" I Ihiuk not. Kate. I hare no pleasure in feasting 

her people. I thall live to want all for myself." 

By suggesting Mr. Timolhy Tubb>, a wealthy brewer, 
as the god-papa of the forth-coming christening, and 
thereupon erecting a few atmospheric msusions, such u 

' lating the probability of that gentlemao'i taking a 
,' to Ihe chilJ, and making hiin his hdr, sod also the 
pos^bilily of Ihe old gentleman being induced to place ■ 
little of his spare capital in John's buaineas, Mrs. 
Damper, however, gainiHl her point. 

The day anived, the old brewer was brimming orer 
with good s|nrils, and full of jokes. John was unnsnally 
buoyant. That day was a strange epoch in John's lile; 
bright, though sciolous scintillations gleamed from bii 
hopeleas disposition ; it was a small opening in his lifb 
through which he could catch, for the hrsl lime, a gUmpaa 
of Ufa's rational path, lighted with radiant joy, and dotted 
eilher ride, though perhaps among brambles, with 
little constellations of hope ; but, aitu 1 it was transient 
ich dis]<osition> it always is). The light of hope 
DO daialing for his dark -habituated mind. A fUm 
was before his mental virion ; the curtain which had 
tdlen before the foot-lights of his childhood, dropped 
md changed onoe more the flickerings of happineas into 
imouldering vapid smoke. 

"Isn't he a delightful little darlingnow, John?" said 
ho fond mother. " Why, there's not such another 
' poppet ' in the world." 

can't believe that," replied Ihe lileni papa, "fbr 
K-a port, I think if all the London inbnta were well 
mixed together in a bog, and then dropped out into 
the middle of Hyde PaHi, they are so much ahke that I 
lon't believe iheir own mothers would know their own ; 
jid I don't think lliat would make much difference in Um 
ODg run, so king as every mother got one of some kind." 

".V huge mistake. Damper," interrupted the brewer. 
' Babies, like Bramsh's locks, are pslsnted, and all 
eporatety regutcrcd, so that no strange key will pick the 
lock of Iheir affections; like tlieir own mothers' well- 
known fealnres and voice, both of which are fitted into 
words of their hearts from birth." 
Well, well, it may be so ; bat tor my fart 1 don't 
hke children, perhaps I wiih I could ; but they seem all 
ilike — pretty, but stupid," iras the amiable rejoinder. 

" Don't like babies, indeed ; B pretty oU fool 1 an to 
be childless when I ought to baie had a son walking 
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through life by my side, and profiting by my experience." 
"But," replied John, "what trouble they give when 
they grow into wild extravagant young men.* 

" Bah — " was the only n'ply — an\l John Damper hod 
lost another friend — ^thu anticipatcnl advance of capital 
had been swept away from the brewer's mental promissory 
note-book by tluit bah. 

I could have loved that child, thought tlie brewer as he 
walked home that night ; but one might as well set about 
loving an infant savage, for savage he will be — he won't 
be able to help it. I know he won't. I know what 
example is. No, no, no hydropathy for me. I'll not 
wrap my heart in a wet blanket; if it is to be tossed from 
its usual idolatry to my bachelor-self, it sliall at least be 
in a dry one; and thus the first stone of young Damper's 
future prospects became mildewed as soon as laid, by his 
father's huMiid disposition. 

Another trundle at the hoop of time, and John had 
become the father of a family, which, like a vine, required 
but the tender hand of affection and encouragement, 
to have made it cling around the walls; and affixing 
itself in the interstices of his heart, growing each day in 
exuberance, until the shade of its luxuriant branches 
would have formed an arbour for the peace-rest of his 
old age. But, if his boy came bouncing home from 
school with a mind bent upon deserving the praises which 
his tutor had poured upon his o'erfiowing grateful heart, 
his frigid Pa[>a would encourage him with a " hope that 
the next copy would be better." If the school-master 
congratulated the parent upon his son's improvement in 
writing, the reply would be, " Ah, yes, he has a natural 
talent for it ; he could scribble well when quite a baby." 
Mr. Damper possessed an extraordinary talent for con- 
tradiction; he so tripped up the heels of affirmatives with 
negatives and vice versa, that he made it quite a science. 
It was the science of workiug out his own prophecies by 
a self-created machinery of opposition, the wheels of which 
were ever entangling and crushing every project, moral 
or physical, his mind gave birth to. John was right, the 
boy never did learn, his mental powers were warped with 
the hot winds of discouragement, and he left school with 
a crude chaotic mass of indigested school-learning. 

In his home, that foundation stone upon the proper 
regulation of which depends the fabric of fortune, our 
hero was no more successful. At meal-times tiie Damper 
fiunily circle bore a strong resemblance to a set of hungry 
automatons, acting dumb-motional requiems at the dis- 
appearance of every mouthful. If the children laughed 
or talked, John " could not endure such rudeness ; " if 
silent, "he hated sulky children;" and would tell his wife 
"to look at Jones's family, and see how well-behaved 
i they were." If at any time he caught the children 
emptying the jovial fulness of their young hearts, in merri- 
ment, he would commentate upon the probability of the 
world's 8<ion showering upon their risible faculties, lachry- 
mal occasions that would make the former hiss like red- 
hot iron against an icicle. 

John Damjicr had ever considered his children a trouble 
to him, and nature, as if to the assistance of his evil 
spirit, breathed across his heartli a blast colder than liis 
own frozen disposition, nipping his household buds, and 
wafting their gentle spirit to their last (and really first) 
long ^ home. The shadow of death hung over his house, 
but it moved not John — ^he said, " he expected it ; the 
other would go soon, or live to torment him." This sad 
occurrence was stock-in-trade to him, and for the future 
when any acquaintance with proud paternal fondness 
boasted of his younglings, he would tell him par paren- 
ihete, that he had just buried three, with as mucli satiy 
froid as if commimicating information of a recent pur- 
chase in the " three per cents." 

His once merry little sanguine wife, in spirits as 
baoyant and in temper as elastic as an india-rubber ball. 



had become spiritless ; the drippings from the wet blanket 
had nearly made her heart a pt^trifaction to her husband. 
So uftc-n had the cup of hope eluded her li[)s, that she 
became careless, listless, and it at last fell entirely from 
her gras]>, shivering to a thousand atoms, and ahc tcU 
head-long, head-long over the pieces, dragging with her 
even the shadow of prosperity. The jewel of domestic 
happiness — that little pivot, concord — upon which ever 
revolves the wheel of prosperity, and which is often the 
amalgamator of the " likings of the unlike," is sometimes 
so steeped in vinegar during the first moon of connn- 
biality, that its progress is stopped at once ; at others, 
like stern old walls, which are ruined by the preying of 
birds upon their fastenings, it is pecked to pieces, and it 
is years before it falls in ruin. The latter was the case 
with the Damper couple ; for a statelier little breastwork 
of happiness, behind which he might have set at defiance 
the storms of the world, no man ever had than John 
Damper ; but he had pecked and pecked with his hungry 
dissatisfied disposition, making breach after breach, until 
it had become a mere wreck. 

Of his four children but one lived, and even he 
withered as ho grew, for every bud of hope, long ere it 
could blossom into reality, viras nipped, and would have 
died too, had it not been uprooted from the parental 
stem. When a baby he had been a pest ; in boyhood a 
])lay-thing ; and as he ripened into manhood before the 
distempered vision of his parent, he &{)pcared in the 
shape of a rival. Did he ask for one proiession, he was 
played with, permitted to construe silence into consent, 
till he had pictured to himself, in sanguine colours, a 
prosperous future on the stage of life; when lo*. the 
prospect darkened, and the wet blanket interposed itself. 
It could not be afforded ! If another, it could not be 
listened to. Uo was told that he was fit for nothing. Old 
Time kept shaking the sand from his glass, and young 
Damper fell through his minority that most unfortunate 
of mortals, " a man without a profession ;" and the w^ 
of John's disposition had entangled another of his own 
predictions — his son had not turned out well. The young 
man had inherited his mother's sanguineous but gentle 
temperament; his young and buoyant spirit had been 
chained with promethean bonds ; an electric spark of 
kindness from an extraneous friend lighted a flame of 
gentle but firm resistance in his bosom ; and he left his 
home, and for a year afterwards the parent heard not of 
him, when, Uke a thmider-clap, the news came upon 
him, that his boy's protector having died suddenly, he 
had joined a hair-brained military expedition, and had 
fallen. To the father, the sad news amalgamated itaelf 
with some other losses, of a pecuniary nature, which he 
suffered at the time ; the dark cloud embosoming future 
thunder merely hung over him ; the shock was to come 
at some future time. To the mother, it was a shock 
which vibrated through her heart, and was followed by a 
flash of indignation at her husband's coolness, which rent 
asunder the lost tie remaining of her earlier affection ; for 
she had conimence<l her married life with, at least, an 
ideal ceremony of luving, and, for a time, sustained it 
with all her souKs strength, outpouring the bright invi* 
sible fluid from the heaven of her bosom ; but it fell upon 
tlie cold, heart-shaped stone, which tenanted her hus- 
band's bosom, each drop being greedily absorbed each 
year as it rolled through space, taking up a mass of atomic 
bickerings, until there arose * between them a time- 
hardened and petrified encrustation of hatred. 

Two years more had become chronicled on the roll of 
the bygone, and John began to have an inkling, that a 
men who enters the world with a presentiment of poverty, 
like him who starts upon the first round of the ladder of 
life with a determination to grapple with the topmost, is 
certain of realizing the greater portion, if not the whole 
of his fixed idea. A new establishment in the lame tndi^ 
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worked with hopefal hear(a, snd b accordance with tb« j 
vjurit of the time), dettrofed John Damper*! basinou, | 
cutting in twain the eitreinitiei nbich lupported itj hia 
but workmen went to the new bouse for batter wages 
and kinder treatment, and hit belt cuitomeii left him 
for butter and cheaper goods, and Damper fell into tlie 
"Gstvtle;" and did he Men regret hi i wanton hewing 
down of thai pillar of proiperity, the firmeit supporter 
of the filling — DO affcctionBte vi(e ! No : he regarded 
her Blitl as Ibe bUI aae which had tbricken the tree of 
liii life's nicceis. It was bis idioiyncnuj. 

His property was sold. The dajof bis ejectment trom 
hia home happened on the fortieth aDniTcrsary of hii wed- 
ding day. Strange chance, emblematic of that fate which 
ever moves along the undW'Cnrrent of human life. With 
tbs tenadty of humanit; for funiliar Kenet — on that day 
Jolui entered the aauBting-bouso in bitter and regretting 
mlaery, aud sCood resting his head upon his de^k in lin- 
gering muditatinn, till the dark life-long bubbles which 
■anted him, boiled into a burning surge of suicidal 

t, ■---"--"' -■ ■ - ■ 

d 
ftngel of hope in the hour 
broken «piriled — stood bj big side, the rustling of her 
dreas aroused, perhaps, saved bim. Damper startled, 
lib fists were deucheil, his lips itBre livid nith nge. and 
with voice of thunder, he (Bid, " You! juu nere, wlio 
have brauglit this ruin upon me. Begnnelo your friends, 
'i those who nave supported and kept you away tram 
your hodband whilst on the very verge of ruin." 

r when all have left you. That 
heaven, John, which in itt nmniputcncc can save — ran' 
also Filricate from ruin. While there is life, there is| 
hope. I am that hope." 

"CaM, woman! cont, I lay; bcKO'ic, and Iwre ma 

I! you icaddeD me. 1 bate you ', " 

" I — ■' aud ati the angry reply itas midway between her 

lips, and her eyes were Hailiinj; with indignation, she 

'meed upon the little date-remuiabrancer which hung in 

e count ing'house, indicating the date of the month. It 

i» the representative of that recorded by btr marriage 

register. She gaied for a moment, and her ireful flashes 

became softened, diluted with the gushings of heart- 

< molten angnish; the history of her life was written in 

i those figures; c|uiclily as the thought of deity a glim- 

I mering of post happiness flashed through time, asd the 

good monitor, memory, had done its work. The more than 

baman, the c/irulian woman, with forgetful forgivingne**. 

In true and holy womanhood sank upon ber knees. Tho 

qoieloat of all answerers, memory, had spoken, and wrath 

was turned from her gentle bosom, and pointiDg her spare 

iiager at the remembrancer, emphatically, but with a 

o of paiu steeped in honey, uttered, "John, John, 

lef s keep it holy for once." The angry man, the coo- 

templaling aoicide, shook i his frame became convulsed — 

a burning £re was in his breast — and turning his eyes 

< where she pointed, he became wrapped in the 

■pint of the past; "the ought to have been," and the 

" might have been," even as dark outshadows light, stood 

it in beauteous reUuf, ont-painting the wet bfanketisni 

of his vinon with memory ; hegaxed at the reuiembrancer, 

and like a big dew-drop, a tear, one sohtary tear started 

from his eye ; It was ibo harbinger of ' " ' 

tlioie knees that were never bent before fur that 
sarred purpose, now tondied Ibe gniond ; both husband 
and wife una kiuwliag i banunn twn fvU in silnini EKim 
both commingling, dlMllUng • vapour of love, • flt offering 
~ the oflimdi^ angel of content, who stood with hii ' 



long-soiled heart its black spots, leaving it pure as la hL 
earliest childhood, ere the wet blanket bad enwrapped il 
in its chilling folds. 

The roab of new ideas from the fonnlwns of hope were 
too much for Damper's weakened brain ; the sicknew of 
joy was upon liini, and a long and severe braiu fever 
succeeded to his second, but only real, wedding. Hi* 
wife liaj taken him to a new and pretty homo ; whose, 
he knew not. For the first time in bis manhood, John 
was dangerously ill ; and now bereft of fortune 
friends, and even prospects, he began to feel Utt|e dart- 
ingi of ho|Hi pass through his troubled heart. Bis de- 
spoodeocy bad passed its climax, and ha was re-natu- 
ralized) the newly-discovered knowledge that Aii much 
injured «>[/• iras *i» onlji friend having once beaten itself 
into his soul, pioneered the way for others. In graleful 
ignorance, much did he strain his mind to discover the 
friends who were supporting him in hia forlomtiessi 
when told it was bit creditors— those who he hoc 
often averred " never did something for uotbing" — how 
his astonished heart beat, and in its vibrations shook 
heaps of prejudice ftom the kdII which bad so antago- 
nistically guarded it from sympathy with hia species. 
When John arose from tliat bed of illness, it was as a 
new man; be felt himself almost nafted along the Streets, 
so inflated was his heart with his new spirit, gratitude. 
How could be longer live upon his kind Mends ! He 
mnat preas upon them one mora favour, vis., to prQEaCB 
bim an engagement— the mean* of lUpportiDg his now 
belovetl wife. What resolutions he mude lo look for and 
pick up every little parliclu of felicity ; and, oh I bow 
bitterly im felt now the misery of being childless; bad 
but hb noble-minded son been in existence, how ho 
would bavB idolized hiai. How painfully vivid was the 
remembrance of the many times Ibe cup of happiness 
bad been held to his lips, and what tormvuti of retribu- 
tion be vm now enduring for the wantonness with wliltdi 
be had ever dashed it fram htm ; but the great teacliei 
in the business of life, experience and Buffering, were 
wori^ing hi* cnre. 

Shortly after his convalescence, John sat in his Uttle 
breakfast parlour, awaiting the appearance of his wife ; he 
had never felt so happy ; be was about relieving hia heart 
of an Bccumubition lA gratitude, for that day he intended 
calling upon hit uocipccted creditor-friend*, who hia 
wife had insinuated had supported them both. With A 
light and merry step she entered the room, placing the 
bttle remembrancer on the table, but with the card 
turned ^WM John. 

" Kale," said the husband, "will you i^ever b« I 
of that stupid little tell-tale >" 

" Con I tire of that which bu been the mrani of ra- 
storing lo me. in the fall of life, the husband of my 

that dear little phreooty|HC which called up a spart 
of happy memories, and thrust two estranged hearts 
against earh other with such pvovidenlial luddenoau, 
that iho faults which obstructed their union fell from 
both, leaving the puror parts like meeting globnlea of 
quicksilver, lo combine and become one holy one. 

What a mine had John sprung for the firtl time ii 
old age. The Sacramento of his existence— the golden 
valley of life— was open before him, with an angel for a 
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" Kate, dear Kate \" I: 
more, U* o'erduuged heart near bunt. 
" Johi^ Ion ma now i " thoaa tgnca 
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did it hold its happy and noH-bora contents, that " 
llMven" was all he could ejaculate ; and John, nolwith* 
standing his poverty, fell rich in manhood. Uk* ■ 
diamond set in clay, i* hope or gratitude embedded in 
piiterty. 

" Jiihn," said his vriCs, breaking sileuce. ' — 
a <<'W minutes of ten o'clock. When the hour bu reucbad 
ill full, you slidl look npon llie bright ride c.f thai r( 
meuibrancer, which has done to much towards axbibiting 
to you the bright aide of Ufa," 
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Jolin wag onr; more n child; his cariosity boca 
psinriillj uroiL-ed. Whnt new [ilearare 
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M Ihi^ nomli af time tlut could iii 
dul EiieculMor in tlia terrestrial gnniiuE rcgioDS uf Pluto 
liang willi greater Buapense over the turning of a card. 
The time cla|>Bet], the card was lumnl ; tho tight nuiile 
Ids brsin diiiy. Tlio tumnltuoua current floisrd Scorn 
]i>4 heart, filiiug ila voinoui cansla to rf|ilBliQn, The hig 
blue veins in hU fortliciid became kuuttLil witb cxcilc- 
nient, ami he grasped the lalile fur BUppprt. The 1st of 
June »lood chronieled, nsj', wrnj-al lilu o rcprorinj fiend 
before hint. The saddest epoch in his life, like a ghost 
from the tomb of the past, •^toodtypit^ of an irretrievable 
loFi before him in tho bright daylight of bii present. An 
•vahinche of remimbranci.'s rushed over him ; cterj nook 
in bis breast, every action of his past lifi-, attended by iti 
motive |iower, us closely as is the electric fluid by ils 
Ihnnder, tlood before him. For a moment lie regarded 
liis wiFo almost vindielirely, OS if undergoing a rchipaci 
then suddenly uttered, " Great Heaven, lute, Kate- 
why this wanton cruelty — why bo painfully call to my 
niemor)' tlie day upon which lie kos given me ! Have I 
-nut auflVrcd enough! Dead, dead! Oh! hoiv bitterly 
I feel liis losa in the remembrance of his birth. I do, 
Kale. Then taunt me not with his dcnib. I— I know 
IliBvckUlcd Iiiin. Now me you salijlied?" And the 
man, yet weak in bis virtncs because of (heir fresh new- 

i The ]ioor nifc became alarmtd. She had dragged him 
to the very brink uf the ateepeiit abyss of misery, that he 
might ivith the greater cotaay gaju upon unexpected, 
uuhoped-for happiness; bnl she fi^ared for the result of 
her eiperiment, and in agoniiing suspense hung over 
him, awaiting liis return to reason. "John;" and the 
soil tones of her voice nrouied him. His eyes wandered 
roLind tho room, and he thickly uttered, " Wliere is he — 
dead, dead ! " 

" Thank Heaven, my dear husband, our (wor boy " 

" Is here," said a young man entering the room, grasping 
bis father witb bolh bands — " Here, to make you both 
onco more prosperous, and, at last, happy." For a mi- 
nute the man rrould nut ppeak, but his heart leaped upon 
his tongue, and, witb (ears of joy rolling dovrn bis face, 
he uttered, " My boy, my boy 1 God bless yon. 1 sec 
it all, Kate, Kale; my neis-uiade bride, you are an 
angol." 

And if Time bad hiboured half a century for the ei- 

1 presa purpose of ont-mastering its own productions, and 
]reoducing a chef-dVuvre of Impjiy days for the nabering 

I in of John's new existence, it could not more have ont- 

I ^appied happiness. Johj< *ia inebriate with jny; lie 
Tiot only saw pleasure in everything and everj'bodv, but 
he saw it all double. 1'he rest of that day was devoted 
10 exphuiations and tho reiteration of explonalions, and 
which we will now in a few words offer to the reader. 

The old brewer, who had long witnessed Iho boy's suffvr- 
ings, at last induced him to leave his parent, and adi>pt>'d 
him BS bis own son. The youof; man became ]iassion:ili'ly 
kttaclied to a young Indy, a distant relative of his adnpti^l 
THtreDt, and, having Mr. Tubbs's sani-tiou, they were about 
being united, but a few weeks prior to the appointed 
wedding-day the lady fell a victim to consumption, and 
young Uatiipcr solicited and received the permission of 
his old friend lo assuage his heartfelt sorrow with travel. 
Unknown to tho brewer, when abroad, the high-spirited 
young man joined a military expedition) and rumour, 
who invariably demonstrates events by the first rule in 
arithmetic, carried lo liis parents the account of his 
death. Shortly afler the young man's departure from 
^England, the brewer died suddenly, leaving him heir to 
liii property, upon the receipt of which news young 
Samper retnmeil to bis native country, arriving Gorily 
after the newa of bis own dmlh had reached his parent*. 
By way of surprise, be sent for bii mother, and then, to 



his aBtonigbment, heard of tho derangemeat of bis 
parent's alfairs. His mother, who bad been parted from 
ber buaband some tune, he established in a house of lur 
own, in which he lived, and together they watcbed with 
paiu the progress of Damper's commercial downfidl. per- | 
mitting it to proceed, witb the hope that sad experience 
would prove his mental cure. The result lias been shown. 
Tlie realization of that dread which bad been the cuT» 
of his life (the fear of poverty) hod made him a better 
man. That universal pass-key of sympathy^HUsiuila- 
tion of suffering— had opened bis heart; and in the very 
nick of timo, wlien he bad became enabled to appreciate 
enjoymeiit, it became his own; for an hour after bis 
restoration to Lia son, tho latter presented bim with a 
full and honourable rekase from all bis liabiUliet. He 
■lad bought them up. And witb " John Damper," old 
nge and happy associations proved the fallacy of the fboliih 
dodiino of universal selfiibncss. God sends the buman 
being as fresh and pure in its speciality from bis hands . 
BS he does the young plants ; and the whiter the wax that 
has lo be formed, the greater the probability of its being 
soiled by the bands of its "workers up." Remember 
this, ye parents and guardians, ye artificers in infant 
human clay, that every lunch of youi bands makea an im- 
pression; therefore, beware that ye make no impreaaion 
which you would not have stand in bold relief daring the 
whole of ils future ciistence. And, furtlier, remember 
that the physidan lives not who can prove the most 
deadly disease, in its worst stages, to be beyond the 
curative power of that Being who in his mercy lirrt in- 
stilled inlo the human mind that consolatory maxim, that . 
" While there's Ufe there's hope." 

WlLLIAU DaLTON. 



I'VE SELDOM HAD MUCKLE. 



Ti' IIUMC whoAC higfa duty it wu lo %mM, 



Bl gluldcDi tnj' titr, I'd batt kiUsw n; 



FACTS FROSI THE COUNTY HISTORIES, 



ILT ESTERS HI BE, AND DUODALE'S 



Through Ilio day wo speak of. many a block jack '. 

and many a flagon bad been filled and emptied, tor , 

foresters have keen appetiles, and sirloins make men | 
(hirst]-. And now the uight was come, the belfr; dock 
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of Ooi lone wooded grille had tolkdtlie curfew perfaape 
an hamr or mora^ when a man in the prime of life, 
athletic and hwiad-cheeted, danked with heavy footsteps 
down the wide itaircaae. He gained the last step, his 
iron-heeled hoots rang upon the poTement, he stopped 
abraptly, invohintarily dntched the sheathed woodman's 
knife stnck in his helt, and clasping his hands together, 
bnrst into a loud laagfa» " Sudden and subtle, and all's 
welL" "Tuwboop, tuwhit, tuwhoo." The owl's cry 
startled him, he cast one timid glance at the opened 
casement of the oriel window, and then treading 
lightlier along the hall, paused before an oaken door 
at its extremitj. Ere he lifted the latchet he paused 
to listen ; then changing his demeanour into one of lofty 
command, he threw back the door, and entered a ban> 
queting hall of no great size, but still fitting to entertain 
some score of sylvan revellers. There was an air of moulder 
and decay about the place, for Master Grevillc rarely 
visited this distant manor, saving it were to kill a 
warrantable stag in the woods of Seisincote, when veni> 
son £uled him in his chace of Miloote in Warwickshire. 
The hall was some thirty feet in length, proportionately 
wide, paved with stone, and lighted on one side with 
three arched windows, rich in the stained heraldry of an 
early age. One end of the floor was elevated into a 
narrow dais or platform, above which was a window 
larger than the rest. A few fsded banners, suits of heavy 
armour, and implements of the sylvan chase hung around 
the dark walls, upon which the ruddy flame from the 
piled faggots on the brand-iron flickcrod to and fro ; for 
though it was spring-tide, the night was sufficiently chill 
and drear to warrant the glowing tire which burnt in the 
middle of the halL The fragments of the night's meal 
still remained upon the table on the dais ; though supper 
had been long ended at the two strong oaken tressels 
which stretched downward along the hall. Some half 
dozen ale-bibbers yet remained, two of whom sat apart 
dividing the contents of a flagon. These men were 
habited as foresters in jerkin and hose of green, each 
having a belt of rough leather to hold his hunting 
knife. The one was a man of giant fr^me and stature ; 
upon him Greville's eye fell with a glance keen and 
searching; and bidding the other bibbers finish their 
flagon in the buttery, the master of Seisincote drew a 
stool near the brand-iron, and sitting down, talked with 
the two who had shared the flagon. 

A flask of Rhenish stood at hand, this was sipped often; 
the master of Seisincote laughed to see the potency of 
wine drown the last hope of conscience. By-and-by 
their earnestness had purpose in it; for in order to 
rehearse the main matter of the tragedy at hand, tho 
stout-limbed forester lay down beforo the glowing fire, 
making his pillow of a rough log, drawn fh>m a heap, 
which was piled for fuel against the brand-iron ; whilst 
Greville crouching down beside him, said with an earnest 
and absorbed attention. '* Now go on, I'll play the part 
of priest." 

** Oh ! oh ! Iluncote in a cassock, oh ! eh ! " laughed 
the burly forester. "But here it is, master Greville. 
Thy prayers are comforting, good parson — indite my 
will—quickly — ^may God send my soul to heaven. I'm 
cold— and chill — and " 

" Do't in a fainter voice, Huncote," whispered Greville, 
" or else thou'lt betray the lusty knaveling that thou art. 
We're ready, master Web, how wilt dispose thy manors?" 

" I — I — I — have no manors," groaned Huncote, feign- 
ing the voice of a dying and aged man, " seeing that I rent 
Draicote of good master Lodowick, whose Esther I served 
in my youth. But I have gold in the merchant's hands, in 
his of Lombard Street, one Thomas Gresham. I have 
seven thousand pounds at interest — and seeing that 1 
have neither kith or kin, being a bachelor, I bequeath 
this and all other moneys unto master Lodowick Greville, 
my hoDOond nafter, whom I have lored fh>m his youth 



upwards. TlMae I give and bequeath, with all flocksi* 
household stuff, com in field and out of field; and unto his 
lady, dame Margaret Greville, my beet tapsctried bed. and 
my aunt, Jones's candle cup and silvo- basin*, rescrrhiif 
only unto mine attomev at Banbury, the legacy of oaa 
hundred pounds for ' 

*' Not so," cried Greville, clutching the uplifte«l hands 
of him who played the sick man's part. ** ww'll have aH— 

mil — mU we'll have scrip and stone — twig and bit 2 

dost think we'd do't for less ?" 

** Hands off," said Huncote, with a laugh, ** thou art 
over-avaricious, master Greville. If thou killed a deer 
thou'd leave some cairion for the ravens. So this 
must be larded with the sweepings of the fiNk»t, 

" Fifty I say. fifty pound:*." muttered GreviUe, **let it ho 
fifty, Huncote. We'll have the rest ourselves. That is to 
say I — I'll count the sinilos they'll buy. the \irtuaa 
they'll buy, the many sayings, such as * here's good luck 
to you, rich master Greville.' This very fifty 'U buy what 
virtue couldn't. Men's good opinion, eh ! eh ! Come* 
ye've said enough, the belfi7 clock has gone twelvib 
and — and— <ome on — now." 

The two men rose at his command. Lighting a lamp 
which stood ready, Greville led the way into the sama 
hall we have befon^ spoken of. Here the three stayed to 
listen. Finding all still, one by one they crept up tha 
oaken staircase, suppressing even a whisper or a breath. 
They stole along a wide dilapidated gallery, GreviUo 
shading the lamp with Lis unbuttoned jerkin, that not 
a gleam of its flickering light should be observed through 
the windows that lit the gallery. Again they listened 1 
they stood upon the threshold of a rough-hewn door 1 
Greville's hand was upon tho latch, when it was drawn 
back by Charke, the younger forester. 

" I — 1 — cannot go in ; there's a noisa ; there are foot- 
steps ; we shall be seen. I dare — I daran't 1" 

" It is too late for conscience," muttered Grerilla. 
" If I havn't nerve enough to kill tho old man, 1 have to 
kill thee, thou craven — come on." 

Thus saying, Grorille griped tho arm of the foreitar« 
lifted tho latchet of the door, and, followed by Uuncoto, 
turned the rude key upon the inside. The thrae men now 
stood within a bedchamber of fiur size, but rudely fUr* 
nished, after the fashion of tho time\ Tho walls were 
covered with arras of common device, which poorly hung 
rustkttl to and fro ; the floor was spread with rushes ; 
whilst on the hearth still smouldered a few dving embers. 
An antique mirror, doekod with peacocks' feathers , a 
cabinet, and ebony chairs, were the principal furniture, 
saring the lofty bed, around which fell tapestried curtains, 
wrought with the ChauciTiau story of Arclte and hia 
Love. The pale moonlight tliat fell through the high 
arched window dimly lit the bed, and sutting down the 
lamp in a distant comer, master Greville approached it. 
The curtains were gently moved aside, and there, niUuwed 
by tlkat tranquil sleep which comes with second child- 
hood, was lying an old man, whose time-worn fsoe was 
pleasant withal, bespeaking a nature akin to the gentlest 
dove. Greville looked on fur some few minutes ; yet to M§ 
heart flowed no remorse, no compassion, no tittle of that 
humanity which leavens the common nature of all com- 
mon men. No 1 that one old feeble man was the barrier 
between him and gold — a lock that shut him out from a 
feast of mammon. He was resolved, lie drew back to 
where Huncote stood, and whispering said, 

" Art ready >— the service waiU !" 

The old man moved: he muttered audibly in hia 
sleep, " My own dear Lodowick — my little son^- 
we'll " 

Huncote crept upon tho bad ; in a moment mora hU 
limbs lay heavy upon the old man. 

" Now — hast courage enough to shut his mouth V' 

Charke bent fiorward ; then drew bark again« as if ha 
had trodden upon a serpent; dutches! GreviUa by tha 
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arm, and moutliing soinu iuauilible word, ])ointcd to the 
wiiiduw. 

Greville looked ; eyes peered on tbeia and on their 
deed; he started, and was about to speak, when the 
delusion ended : * ' Tu whoop — tu whit — tu whoo/ ' echoed 
throuf^h the chamber. 

** Good Lodowick, help — help — h-c-l-p." 

" Gripe him." 

Cliarke obeyed ; the death-struggle was violent ; but, 
at length, all was still. The old man's feeble hands 
were motionless ; the last breath rattled in the throat ; 
and Huncote with a laugh said, 

" He's gone. The gold is yours." 

" Done ? — No — he stares at us ; quick 

" Pshaw — he's 



» 
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" Shriven, you would say ; cover him — and now his 
doublet — his purse — there's no fear. None — none." 
" None whilst the purse is heavy." 

For two days previous to this eve, the news had been 
spread through the manor of Sei^incote that master 
Web lay sick and near to death, so that it was a matter 
of no surprise to the curate of Seisincote to be called 
on to administer consolation, and attest the last will of 
the dying man. This was done in the fading light of the 
afternoon following Web's death, and Huncote personated 
the feeble and dying man so artfully, that suspicion cast 
no shadow. 

** * ♦**♦* 

It wos at the close of an April afternoon, in one of 
those sylvan glades that skirt the southern bank of the 
Avon, tliat a troop of horsemen rode leisurely along. 
Two of the men were foremost, whilst the rest kept pace 
with a heavy country wain, which rolled noiselessly over 
the green sward. The group, with their variety of dress 
and features, their busy talk, the loud hallo, at intervals, 
to a couple of leashed hounds, the jingle of spurs and 
bridles, gave life to the otherwise tranquil scene. It was 
a primitive forest-path, girt with budding and antique oaks, 
which might have borne leaf and bough at the Conquest, or 
seen the elder days of Cymbeline, and been then the pride 
of Arden. The setting sun now slanted through their 
boughs, showing here the tints of summer green, or there 
a clump of hollies, or the bark of the picturesque birch, 
and throwing into broad relief the murrey-coloured doublet 
and crimson mantle of him who rode foremost. His 
companion, a burly-looking forester, rode a i)ace or two 
behind, as if to mark distinction, though his free speech 
and bearing implied an unwonted familiarity between 
servant and master. Their conversa^on seemed to bear 
allusion to one who travelled in the rearward with the 
wain, for he who rode foremost turned often, to mark 
with hawk-like eye the distant company, or catch with 
greedy ear the scattered words which were audible at 
intervals. 

Evening had closed around before the company had 
cleared the forest glade, when, bidding his companion to 
heed warily the tongue of Charke, and see that the cabinet 
held in the wain was conveyed to his pri\7 chamber, 
master Greville (for it was he) set spurs to his horse, and 
entered a green lane which led into Milcote Park, where 
was situated Milcote Grange, or rather Mount Greville, 
a fair manor-house, built by master Lodowick himself. 
It stood some half-mile from the ancient Grange, now a 
ruin, and having gained license in the 9th of Queen 
EUzabeth, he had spent largo sums in its uprearing and 
adornment. Upon this point his ambition had warred 
with his covctousness; tie wished to be the wealthiest and 
great4>st gentleman in that country side, and though 
possessed of fair manors in several counties, he had 
envied the riches of Web, and long plotted liis murder. 

Avoiding the darkened avenue of trees which led to 
the Grange, Greville struck into a narrow bridle-road, 
less shadowed, along which rippled a Httle rannel of water 



that welled from a spring hard by. As he neared this 
spring, round which some ancient Grcvillo had built a 
stoue-seat and ^wung a dipping-dish, the sound of voices 
caught his ear. As the voices were familiar to liim, be 
reined in his horte and listened. In a moment or two a 
shrill and aged voice rose high and clear, echoing amidst 
the leafed woods around. A superstitious awe crept 
chilling to his heart ; his clenched liand shook ; hii Up 
grew livid ; the dawning power of Conscience smote his 
soul ; for in that song he recognised the Legend of Mil- 
cote Pool. 

Hallooing in his Iou4est voice, ho spurred his horse> and 
in a moment or two checked it upon the green sward of 
the welling spring, lliere was light enough for him to 
see two women sitting upon the stone bench; por did 
he remain long in doubt, for one of them moved auickly 
towards him, and clasping his hand, said, 

*' It is, it is you, dear Lodowick. The night was so 
clear that I threw on my wimple, and came Iiither, think- 
ing that thou wouldst wend by this path." 

" Thou art over kind, dome Slargaret," answered 
Grc\ille haughtily; "to be at home with thy children, 
methinks, were more fitting, than to keep company with 
every churl of Milcote." 

" This is unkind, dear Greville," replied the wife ; 
" the good mother came but to lade water from the 
spring. I did ask her to sing the legend; for oh I I 
have had a dream, and — ^but you tremble — art well r" 

" Out, woman, dost think I am thy nurseling. I had 
hoped to have had my cup and my board ready, that 
thou mightst have drunk to the wealth I bring th«ie." 

'* Ah I dost bring a caudle cup ? I dreamt that it was 
filled with blood, and that an owl stood upon the brim 
and dipped its beak within. This may be idle, but — " 

*' Idle ! sooth it were a pleasant riddle for 1 bat 

out ." 

He tlirust his wife forcibly from him, urged hb horse 
forward, and soon reached the Grange. Hastily dis- 
mounting, he strode into a bonqueting-hall, far ridier 
and nobler than that of Seisincote. Some tliirty retainers, 
from the steward to the verdercr, were busy at their 
evening meal. A glance assured him that Charke and 
Huncote were safe, for a rough pasty stood before them ; 
so lifting up a lighted lamp, he quitted the hall by a 
door which led to the more private chambers of the 
house. 

It might be that his harshness smote his hesrt, when 
the dear care of Margaret came before his sight, in the 
thousand devices for Ms welcome heaped around their 
private chamber. The holiday arras of stamped velvet, 
the mirror in its frame of filigreed silver, the ebony seats 
decorated with rich needlework, the foreign vase with a 
few early flowers, the damask linen, and the silver on the 
open beaufet, spoke of a woman's love and care. The 
Heaven of the moment left him, and the Hell returned; 
he seized a wine-flask which stood upon the table, and 
lit>ed it to his lips. His draught was deep ; ere it was 
ended an arm encircled his neck; it was Maigarefs. 
Though past the prime of life, she was still beautiful; 
and as she clung to him, half in affection, half in fear, 
and sought to read liis face, he quailed beneath her gaze; 
and conscience and avarice reigning again supreme, he 
pushed her aside with rude haste, and strode from, the 
chamber. Pacing a wide court, unlocking a postern- 
door, and ascending a narrow spiral staircase, built within 
the thickness of the wall, Lodowick Greville gained his 
privy chamber. It was wainscoted with oak, lighted by 
one oriel, and furnished as a study 6r library, after the 
fashion of the time. He bore no lump with him, but the 
moon had now risen sufficiently high and clear to send 
through the tinted panes a flood of holy light. Ha 
locked, thrice locked the door; tho old van's cabinet 
stood before him ; he dragged it towards the window ; ht 
laughed with a madman's laugh;. ha knelt | h* mf 
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I klooe ; he vu the >oIe guest nt (hii unrtghtcoug feut of 

, The ksj, token fmn tbe Jeail n»ii'* doublet, 

totned In iU mrdai Grerille'g band sliook with hute; 

onrh «ntique bolt was Hithdrsn-n ; be preaand forward and 

clntctuid B bundle of tiine-wnrn pi^ien. He wantiHl not 

I or deed ; he dubed siu^ records Id the floor. 

Auother partition wtu opened i dnwen were reveled ; 

and la I gold was before him. Aye I »ye ! here was the 

tstiiman to poHei ; A(rr, beyond dl pBSungdreanu; Arre 

were the ininl«d nches which princea have, aiid people 

I hope for ; Aert was tho du5t wluch taiues and dupreuei ; 

' here WH the Iking which all men laud in the wcret 

I be»ri — to which Honour stoop*, and to which, u to a 

I Creator, men bow with an idolatrous knee. Uu! La! the 

I lineiifGreville would not bare to aak, or lue.but at pro- 

i prietBT)' lards seek the court, not only richly plumed but 

: with 1 Kore of rctainen, and not in dilspidatr J laiC or rusty 

bfggary. Ye»l yes! perhaji* ai knighted Sir Lodowieks, 

look aidiauce on plebeiauB, and unglox-e to princes. Oil I 

oh ! what wisdom in sending an old man to his mat, and, 

as an opiale lo stray tears, rid him of the dust that could 

er serre. Ha! ha I here was the veritable coiui 

le prayed for, not to be toiled for, not to be hoped 

: for — but visible, present, and seen. 

"^ ODlight flickered on thu polished floor — there 

in i\i tilings on which so fair a lamp shines. 

He spread each coin upon the floor. Ha! hal it should 



.nd jollity, for it was Ibc anniversary of Margaret's wed- 
diu|;-day. Greville laughed lung and toudust; but neD 
too often do so, when joj is least I 

" We'll driak lo the honest memory of llojjcr V/eb," ! 
said the attorney of Banbury, raiuujj his cup. I 

" Ye-e-e.4, we will.'' I 

" Maater GreviUe, " said the cclUrer, as ho approtclicd i 
I flU his master's cup with a new flask of baadvd KLeniih, 
tbe under ranger is now from Milcotei he says poor ' 

Pliil is found. God save os — a murdered man " 

ere — where," ciclaimed GroviUe, start- 
ing from bia seat with blanched face and Gied eyes. 
"Murdered; his body floated upon Milcota Fool, 
goad to bring eo foul a secret from the 






"Good — you lie: he dropped ii 
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Thu minted faces of Tudor 
and Planta^enet were heaped in the hoard of the dead, 
and Lodowick Greville was the master. He sat upon the 
e by side with Mammun, furgetling the Past, 
dreaming only of the Fulurc. The moon gicw brighter ; 
it lighted anew the flour. GreiiUe's eyes wandered i they 
fell upon a narrow parchment; he looked nearer — his 
I name was written there. He snatched the parch- 
M-, he held it to the light; be read (Heaven bides 
time and bnnr) the gold for which his was a Muo- 
UH wu his OwK — beijnealhed by the very hand and 
heart whose blood now ened to Heaven. 

The feast of Mammon was over — the gold was turned 
to blood; it roiled before him in one sanguine itrvun ; 
the piteous cry of the old man knelled in bis ears, and, 
awed by fear and remorse, Lodowiek Orcrille covered his 
bee with his hands, and, touched by the feelings of our 



waned, and one more autumn strewed with 
msKt tints the glades of Arden. The rudcsi hind in 
Milcote was happier than the lord of it. who, aoiidsl feast 
and revelry, walked the eaitb accursed. 

Would you read a man's heart, watch his sleep. The 
" ■ "p will reveal what the tongue were wise et 
n the muttered speech. 
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are indmes of the soul within, Hii mosu-r Greville played 

the port of a liappy man by day — by night 

withii was visible and seen. 

At length it came to GredUe's ear that Chirke, who 
had been an object of sutplciau from tbe linl, had, upon 
a late jODmey to Stiatford, boasted over a loo often filled 
flagon, that he knew lAal which would hang the maite] 
of Hilcoto. This wai enough { in the deeiieit glade ol 
Milcote. the ni^t after, an arrow from the shaft of Han- 
cote silenced for ever the tongue of tbe v adUating and 
But that same night, the wages of the 
double sin were weired in the M^alea of Avarice by the 
tempter, and in those of Extortiaa by the templed. 
They luanelled, and in the spirit of revenge, the body of 
Cbarkr was cast deep trilhin Milcote Pool, Ihererytbiag 
that GnviUe so dreaded, as bringing lo brar the ancii 

SocM -two weeks w 



"Strange," whispered all tho guests. 

" Drink friends, drink merrily," cried Greville, forcing 
hollow hiugb which rang through the hall, " knavelingi 
bring strange tales. I must see if this be true." As be 
left the hall he turned — he taw all cyea upon hiin, and 

[long them those of Margaret. 

Gaining his privy chamber he gave way to a paroxysm 
of despair, tihould he die by his ovm hand, or should he 
brave tbe worst .' No ! he held life dear. He would 
bribe lluncole again and again. Ah ! ab I bribe him to 
die a dog's death alone, and ave Mm, honoured master 
GreviUo. 

unlocked the cabinet. Yes, in tbe very moment 
of despair bo cuuld turn lo uiammon and wonhip. A hand 
heard upQU the duor, ho turned and bclield the 

" Nice pastime, master GreviUe. Deatli and Gold lecui 

here to go together." 

" Here, feast in it— take it— wallow in't— have ii aJI— 
all-ao that thou wilt sst« me. We aboU b« i«le, 

" We," muttered Huncotc. " answer for yonneU^ 
muter Lodowiek. Uark ye; you played the niggard iu 
a wrong hour, and I have oiadu on old wL'e'a story true." 

" But I will pawn whole msjiurs, if thou wilt aave nu. 
By tho honour of a Greville I will." 

" Honour, faugh ! We take our passport together." 

" But, I will crawl — fawn — lick — lusi, if thou wilt 
save me ; is there no hope ? " 

" None, I'm not in a homour to hang alooe. I i 

"Ah? then here's for 't." With a fierce cry Grcvillo 
sprang upon tho ranger ; but the giant-irAmed forester 
recoivnl the shock, as be would have done Iju) foil of ft 
leaf. He puahed Greville aside, and iu a voice of tluuulor 

" Men, the murderer Is ready." 

The door was thrown back, and wilh a mortal n 
the lord o( hir Mount Qrovillo beheld the constablo of 
Stratford upon Avon. 

'■Tia false— tis false." 

"That has to be proved. Jocidin Hunoote haa beMl 
our prisoner since noon. Thy verf words condemn the*, 
master Greville; for la them we bavu been purp 
listeners. Come on t " 

Margaret lUU lat motionless at tho board. There wM 



stone, Lodowiek Greville stood branded ai a niurdcrci, 
"God i* very niercifid. and bides bis time," said 
aged woman, pressing forward. " The blight of e 
fortune is upon th« and thine, for in thee the Legend of 
Milcote Fool is 

'' Ah, ah," cried many voice*, "tho one Ihot wlien ■ 

corpse floated on its waler«, a halter wouM be nsuly ftira 

Greville. And harji, the very ni^ owl wliwiw to tail 

; theeat " 
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Tuwlioop, tuwhit, tuwhoo. 
" Ay I there he is, to tell thee of thy winding sheet." 
Finis coronat opus; the end crowns the work. As 
many old books say, master Lodowick Greville " stood 
mute upon his trial," so tliat by the right of an old 
Norman law his estate might not bo forfeited to the 
crown. But after his execution at Warwick, prosperity 
continued no longer to shine upon his race, and at the 
end of the second generation, the manors of Milcoto in 
Warwickshire, and Seiaincotc in Gloucestershire, passed 
into alien hands; and little now remains of Mount 
Greville, beyond some mouldering stones, and the hoar 
tradition of an evil done. 



THE QUIET IlOUIi. 

LiSTKN, li^tra, sounds are stealing 

Tiptoe on the balmy air ; 
Eve, her rainboM* robe revealing^, 
Blushes through the twilight fair 
%Vhilst dreamy voices, touch'd with Pleasure's pain, 
Hum their sweet incense through the yearning brain. 

listen, listen, streams are singing 

Down amid the amber glade ; 
Fairies perfumed bells are ringing. 
The night-bird trills from out the nhadc : 
Shall not our silent souls awake to move 
In uni»on, when all around is lore ? 

T. J. OUSELEY. 



SIMPLES, AND THEIR SUPERSTITIONS, &c. 

In our last paper, on this antiquated theme, we set 
before our readers some of the delights witli which tlie 
occupation abounded — delights springing up within and 
without, from the practice of kind actions, which have a 
balance with our better angol ; and from the pure know- 
ledge which a study of the art produced ; in making 
every wayside reminiscent of floral history, and of 
associations rich in pious tradition and poetic lore. It is 
not the least curious part of our subject, by the way, to 
trace how, from the very earliest agew to, comparatively 
speaking, modern ones; from scriptural times to those 
of Achilles and the centaur Chiron, and thence from Druid- 
ism to Catholicism, religion has directly blended itself 
with the curative art. hi our own country the Druids, 
borrowing the mysticism of the East, " confined the 
knowledge of medicine to tlie priests, who attributed 
whatever relief they afforded to divine inspiration," a 
practice closely followed by the monks and friars who 
succeeded them ; while the early books of the Old Testa- 
ment show that the same state of things existed under the 
andcnt Hebrew policy; and the prat^tice of the primal 
Christians, its continuance. Under all these var}'ing phases 
plants bore a conspicuous part ; and, from the trial-ashes 
on the Jewish altars, to the cinerated misletoc on those 
of the Druids, and the burnt palm-boughs annually 
scattered from those of Catholicism, were doubtless pro- 
gressive ofTzjprings of a common type. Hence the 
mixture of magic, religious superstition, and charlatanry, 
that has mingled so profusely with the remedial faculty, 
rendering it, even to our own times, the widest field for 
empiricism. The mystery with which learning in by- 
gone days enveloped her occult studies, and blinded the 
understandings of the vulgar, afTccted all departments of 
it, and left it difficult indeed to separate the facts of 
experience from the leaven of tradition ; and even the 
sun-burst of the Reformation could not at once absorb 
the thick clouds of ignorance which obstructed the dawn 
of science, and particularly this interesting and important 
branch of it. When we know that, in this enlightened 
nineteenth century, the belief in charms and horrid nos- 



trums is not wholly abolished, how shall we wonder at tbo 
absurd " carmins" of quackery, or the carious spirit with 
which some of the fair Galenists of centuries bsick elabo- 
rated their experiments when, passing from herbal simpli- 
city, they adventured the most singular and ezpenaiTe com- 
pounds ? My lady Kent's powder, for instance, with itd 
cTdbs' eyes, and amber, red coral, musk and pearls, harts- 
horn, bezoar, crystals, and wolfsbane; all levigated with 
citron-juice and rose-water, tinted with saffiron, and made 
up with the jelly of vipen'-skins. The current belief in the 
sympathy of substances and the signature of plants, led 
naturally enough to those extraordinary essays; and 
accordingly wo find no end of curious and extravagant 
preparations, the really useful components of which are 
masked in a crowd of unnecessary ones. The Countess 
of Kent's reci)K'! is but a type of many others, and the 
celebrated Sir Walter Raleigh's confection not a pearl 
less expensive than her ladyship's powder. For whimsi- 
cality, however, (and there seems a competition in it 
about some of the prescriptions,) commend us to the 
*' sympathetic liniment," supposed to cure wounds by 
being merely applied to the weapon which had caused 
them, and consisting, with the addition of fine bole, and 
the simple oils of linseed and roses, of human fat, powder 
of mummyman's blood, and moss from the skull of one 
killed by \iolence! What more horrible compound 
could be imagined ? There is a scent of witchcraft about 
it, worthy of Hecate and the three weird sisters, whose 
** charmed pot " scarcely contained items more hideous; 
yet, such was the faith or infatuation of the period, that 
both Sir Kenelm Digby and the Irish empiric Great- 
rakes, are said to have effected cur^ with it. Let 
not modern wisdom, however, laugh at the foUy of its 
forefathers, when we fmd in a newspaper of 1847 an 
account of a woman swallowing a human skull, powdered 
and mixed in treacle, in occasional doses as an antidote 
for epilepsy. Even this, disgusting as it seems, dwindles 
into the comparative indifference of a dose of ordinary 
bone-dust, beside the brutal expedient of tearing the 
heart from a black hen while living, to roast and powder 
it for a similar purpose ; or dividing, alive, a snow- 
white pigeon, to bind the separated halves to the feet of 
a patient suffering from the same formidable disease : 
both these last atrocious experiments have been perpe- 
trated to our own knowledge within the last few years, 
the one at a little village in Essex, not twenty miles from 
the metropolis, the other in an interior hamlet of Kent ; 
the actora being in both cases, we need hardly say (for 
credulity is the twin of ignorance), persons as humble iu 
capacity as circumstances. But to return from these 
" modern instances " to the costly and whimsical pre- 
scriptions we were just now quoting, we find, amongst 
many others pleasant to read of at this lapse of time, all 
redolent as they are with the faded fragrance of musk 
and civet, a balsam, composed of cephalic herbs, rich 
spices, ambergris, and balm of Gilcad, which it was the 
fashion for superannuants to carry in their cane heads, 
and little ivory boxes, to smell to against paralysis and 
all dii^tempers of the head ; but Doctor Quincy, iu 1782, 
complains that it is giving way to more modish con- 
trivances. There is an air of decrepit bcauishness — of 
antique dandyism about this recipe, that reminds us of 
the old Duke of Queensbury, fresh from his milk bath, 
seated under his parasol in summer time, or with his 
hands in his muff in winter, in the balcony of his house 
in Piccadilly ; and yet more of tlie poimcet-box and older 
affectation of Hotspur's "certain lord." But we have 
wandered wide of our subject, and must retrace our steps 
through gardens and field-paths to r^ain it. Not to 
lose an atom, however, of the information gained by the 
way, it is curious to note the appearance which London 
presents in the Elder Herbalists' descriptions of the 
whereabout of different plants. One tells us that English 
liquorice, much superior to that which we import, flcm- 
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rislie* cxceedinglf in the fields Id the ndghboiiriiDDd of 
WelkloH Squnre and Whitecbnpc]. l.oo»tstn(e gild' 
dened the dilches st LdmbeCh vith its lalt piuple spikes, 
and panley-pierl and buckB-horn pliiinCain grew pleoLiruUy 
in I^ittle Firldi, bj Weslminttn'. Tbe sad green learei 
*nd jellow llowera of wiolir- rocket, were to he found 
" ptrtienlHTly in the neit p«aturelo the Conduit Heiul, 
behind Gnfa Inn, that brin^ wnrer to Mr. lAmb'i 
conduit, in Holhoora ;" and ivild dary or Christ '(.eye, 
nnd white uxifrage. were also comtnon in this neig' 
beurhood. Star-thistle, wo are told, grew plentifnily 
akany parts of Loudon, but especially at Mile End Grcea 
and in Finibury Fields, beyond the windmill* ; i ' ' ■ 
I equiTstent tn saying that the gnus gici 
'e find mitbridate mustard running wild in the " streets 
f Peckhmn, ou Surrey side." Burnet atmunded in 
ieinity of toon, espedally in the meadows by Pancnu 
Church, and near a " causey -side " in the middle of a 
field at Paddington. Whilu " langue-de-beef>" aa old 
Cnlpeper calls it, or " yellow bo|l0B3," flanritlicd by the 
ditch sides at Rotherbithe, and lUie* of the tnltey tented 
their scented flowers, like " little hells with tnmcd edges," 
amidst the rocky glades of Hampstead Heath. We 
might in Ibis way Bpread out B flowery chart of London 
■s it appeared little more thnn a century ago, and depict 
ts geography by its indigenous prod ace. But enough has 
been Raid lo lead the eye ol the Hatiitu^ back upon the 
watte places, green fields, and water-coorses, which eren 
thus lately interspersed the dty, connecting it by verdant 
links to the suburbs; and Innng, as it were, tastes of 
nirality gradually eitinguiabed by the growth of wealth 
and nnmben. Another interestingbranchof our subject, 
and one open to immense amplification, is tbe tegends 
and traditionary tore attached to the study of simples, 
and which, transtoitted with thetn from the east, by 
monks and pilgrims, became subsequently ingrBftcd on 
their own faith or fancies respecting them, and handed 
1 from generation to generation, along with the less 
apocryphal cirtuea of the plants j and as the belief in 
astrological inflnencesblendeJnithtlie physician's art, long 
after the dawn of the dgbteenth century, tbe mythologi- 
cal dedications of old Greece and Sgypt continue scarcely 
.altered even In name. The plants sacred to Apollo 
' were, according to their bmgo, herbs of the sun ; the 
I moon ruled those which, under vhateier natne Diana luid 
been worshipped, were coiisecrated to her; and the 
astral Venns remained lady of such aa bad liecn dedi- 
cated to her in the days of her divinity. In the church, 
however (as we before said), these dedications were ei- 
' changed for mare canonical ones; the Virgin superteded 
I Aphrodite, and all the eaints in the calendar shared 
amongst them the votive catalogue of plants reserved in 
pagan times for the Olympics. The antipathy presumed 
^ lo exist between certain of tbeic planetary influences, 
made the uroond-work of many curious hypotheses. Ivv, 
being nnder Saturn, waa op|H>se(l In the vine, of which 
I Venus was the iiatrouess, and in consequence, destmynl 
its icsnlt*. Cato says, that wine coold not bo retained 
in a cup made of ivy-wood, by reason of this antipathy ; 
' and Culpcper recommends the bmised leaves as an 
I antidote for a surfeit of wine. Perh^ia it was in this 
wnse typically borne at Iho feasts of Bacchus, where 
it is related in Maccabees, the Jews were cumpL'tlcd Iti 
laury branches of ivy. The baytrec, sacred to Phoebus 
■lure thiTdays of Daphne, was suppoacd lo tvtist "witch- 
craft very potently," insomuch that according to Mi- 
ntldns. iinthcr witch oT devil, thunder or lightning, 
oonld bnrt a man where it grew. The miiletiw, predotts 
as in the days when white-robed Drnids divided with a 
golden knife its pendent hraiicbet, and recdvod tbttn m 
■nowy dotht, thai thi^ might not be defiled by touching 
earth, wva fastened roond the nvrk as an aninlet acunst 
the bUing sickness ; and the root uf peuny 



eun convnluons in children. The btue-eyed " 
or periwinkle, gentle as Venns herself, if coldness came 
between tnan and wife, had a charm in its leavei, which 
being eaten by them together, brnught buck love. Oh, 
if it still retnined this power, un<l it were known, bow 
many would lake it froni the woods lo plant it tcnderlj 
around their homestcids? Even sadness had its anti- 
dote in tliese days, and the root of the melancholy thistle 
borne about one, waa said to cure all srperflHuiis fear, 
care, and lorron. It was worth while to have been b 
simpler then to have had faith in such sweet superatil ions I 
The branches of the holm or hulvcr-hUBh were sup- 
posed to protect houses from Ughlniog, and men from 
witchcratt, just aa huusekek to this day is pUntcd in 
the tlwtrh of Irish cabins, with the impression that it 
will prevent or eitingnish lire. But amongst theaa 
plcaainl beliefs there were some of a different character. 
Burglars had no occasion for tkeleton-lceys, crowbars, or 
poisoned meats wherewith to still the dogs ; hound's- 
tongue laid under tbe feet, effectually preventing their 
barking, while moon -wort opened locks and unshod horses, 
an effect very gravely urged by the author of the "Eng- 
lish Fhysidan," who had beard comniaudcrs say, that at 
White Down, near Tiverton, in Devonshire, " there were 
found thirty horte-sboes pulled off from tbeEurlof Eaael 
his horses, being there drawn np iu a body j many of 
them being newly shod, and no rcaaon known, which 
caused mnchadmitalioo;" but, be ad Ja, significantly, that 
'* this herb generally grows upon hvaths." Basil was 
another plant of sinister reputation, mpable of producing 
venomous beasts, if placed in a hot-bed for the purpose ; 
and Hilhius, a French physician (a natiie of Gaacony, we 
should presume). " affirms upon his own knowledge, that 
an acquaintance of his, by common smelling to it, had a 
scorpion bred in his brwn." Wo might multiply such 
l^eads "ad libitum," but we merely quote tham, lO 
show through what thick darkneu the students of our 
subject struggled to the Ugbt. Now, however, 
that the mysteries of tradition are no more, when a 
child may sit " under blue night-shade bowers" withont 
fear of witchovft or bite of icorpiun, it would 
bo a sweet task to renudtate the long neglected art, 
and render it a sunrce of usefulness and 
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j}ati»i< at jleUi CtETarbri. 

tayt and LfffeniU ijf Fairy Laud. By Jq«epii EnwAaH 

CAHi'KsrKR. London : Simpko, Marshitll. and Co. 
Mk. CAuriNTER is SO well and favourably known lo the 
muEJcal public in connection nith numerous boJlads, t 
he may entrust Mi collection of " Lays and Legends of I 
Fairy Land" with perfect confidence lo his admirers, 
seeoro of n welcome in many ■ poetical nlcbt-. Among 
tho snperstitioiu here set forth in " numbers sweet and 
even," "Tbe Warning Voice" of llie Welch may olaim 
affinity with the Banshee of tho Irish. Thii suporstltion 
,1 comparatively but little known we cannot, therefore, 
do better thou transcribe it here. 

THE WARNINn VOICE, 
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And I fancy that Toice hath tpoken 

A name that I loved too well ; 
And I know bj that fatal token, 
She u bound by a Fairy-spell ! 

For that Toice from the grave comes never, 

With its warning so low and clear ; 
But it calls from the world for ever 
Some form we have once held dear. 

I have planted that day-cold dwelling 
Tl^ith the flow*rs of the early spring ; 
And already the tale they're telling, 
But sorrow alid care must bring ; 
As a star that e'er shone out brightly^ 

A bud that I cherish*d well, 
Her name ban been murmur*d nightly 
From the grave where her fathers dwell I 

And that voice firom the grave comes never, 

With its warning so low and clear i 
But it calls from the world for ever. 
Some form we have loved most dear. 

From the Lays we select the following, heartilf wish- 
ing that by some stereotype process it could at a glance 
be conveyed from these pages to the minds of their 
readers. 

TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 

D<m*t tell me of to-morrow, 

Oite me the man who'll say. 
That, when a good deed's to be done, 

*' Let's do the deed to-day." 
We mrj all command the present, 

If we act and never wait t 
But repentance is th« phantom 

Of a past that comes too kU» 

Don't tell me of to-morrow, 

There is much to do to-day, 
That can never be accomplished. 

If we throw the hours away. 
Kvery moment has its duty, 

Who the future can foretell, •* 

Then, why put off till to-morrow. 

What to-day can do as well 7 

Don't tell me of to-morrow. 

If tKC look upon the past. 
How much that we have left to do. 

We cannot do at last ; 
To-day it is the only time 

For all on this frail earth ; 
It takes an age to form a life, 

A moment gives it birth. 

There is sound philosophy in " The Common Path," 
none the less valuable that it conveys a principle already 
beginning to be understood and appreciated. The days 
of permitted vagaries to genius arc fast passing away. 
The recognition of life as a stem and earnest fact, only 
the more stem and earnest to the gifted above thofr 
brethren, is rapidly superseding the abuse of intellectual 
excellence with which the past teems. We may yet 
hope that to be great and ffood will become synonymous 
terms. In the mean time, prosperity to all poets and 
teachers, who hedge round the rising generation with 
noble principles in a terse and agreeable form. 

THK COMMON PATH. 

Do not despise the common path 

Your fellow-creatures tread, 
Who strive, by honest toll, to earn. 

At least, tlteir daily bread t 
But, rather, shed upon its gloom 

What ray of light you may, • 
Remembering that a flower may bloom 

Upon the oonunon way I 



Do not avoid the common path. 

For, if your deeds be good, 
•Tis there, amid the very throng, ^ 

rhey best are understood ; 
There is no secret road to fame 

By fraud or folly led, 
Tlie wide highways of nature art 

The paths for men to tread. 

Do not forsake the common path 

If fame, at last, be thine ; 
The sun itself would fade without 

A world on which to shine ! 
The glory of a noble mind 

Is not itself alone. 
But in the oft-reflected light 

Emitted fh)m its own I 

Do not abuse the common path. 

Though much within it lies 
Of ill, that might be far removed 

Away from human eyes. 
The brightest flower that buds and blMri 

From rankest soil may qning i 
"the spirit that the highest soan 

Be longest on the wing. 

Do not disown the common path ; 

Look back to history's page. 
And see from whence the mighty ipnmg^ 

Whose names in it engage ; 
The common path hath given us all 

The names of fame and worth t 
For men are bom to make their wtf 

Upon the eommon earth. 

Do not dudain the common path. 

For " onward " is the way j 
The loiterers only sink beneath 

The troubles of the day. 
The common path is rife with good. 

Nor, need we there repine, 
If we're but known and understood— 

The common path ht mine 1 

One more extract to which the heart of nsny a pitted 
friend will respond, attesting the truth and l e ndein e Bi i of 
the sentiment, and we have done. 

IN DREAMS THOU'RT WITH MB STILL. 

Thou art not with me when I tread 

The forest path at eve, 
^^^Hiere the full branches over head. 

Their fragrant garlands weave { 
Yet all things in my lonely walk, . . 

The stream, the flowers, the tree. 
The very birds but seem to talk 

In gentle strains of thee I 
And when in midnight's gentle gloom 

Sweet sleep mine eyelids fill, 
• 1 see thee in my cnrtain'd room, 

In dremtu thou'rt with me still 1 

Tliou art not with me, yet I feel 

Tliy presence when I go. 
Where the pale moon-beams all reveal 

Our wanderings long ago ; 
And when the song-bird fills the air, , 

Thff voice seems sweet and clear. 
For memory has such power, that there 

I fancy thoti art near ; 
Until the midnight's darker gloom 

3Iy wearied eyelids fill. 
And then within my curtain'd room 

In dreamt thou'rt with ra« atill. 

To prrpetnate by meditation tlie femembrance of trcHV 
is to embalm a viper that hat ttimg you. 
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A FEW WORDS ON GOLD FISHES. 

We are always in the right path when cultivating a 
nearer acquaintance with Nature ; and whether we find 
delight in domestic floriculture — in nursing useful 
vegetables and herbs — in tying up the fragrant honey- 
suckle, that trails its summer blossoms round our cottage 
porch — or in carefully tending a glass bowl of gold fishes, 
there is a continual joy for all who cling to the 
beautiful ; and the soul-ennobling voice of Nature will ever 
speak in musical tones, to the ear of her patient listener. 
As an ornament and graceful linV of beauty in the adorn- 
ments of a cottage parlour, a neat globe of gold fishes 
seems to be associated with our pleasant faucies of 
pleasant things and happy homes. It is now more than 
a century since Thomas Gray wrote his " Ode on the 
death of a favourite Cat, drowned in a tub of Gold 
Fishes;" but one descriptive verse retains its hold on our 
memory whenever we see the golden gentles with their 
transparent fins : — 

" Still had she gmi*d, btit* midit the tide, 
Two angel foniu were teen to glide, 

The Genii of the itream ; 
Their scal^ armour** Tyrian hue, 
Through nchest purple to the view 

Betray'd a golden gleam.'* 

So many are the modes of treating gold fishes, that it 
seems useless for us to set up any rule for feeding and 
preserving them, more than what distnretionary ability and 
experience may suggest. Great care should be u^ed in 
taking thom out of the bowl, that their fin5 are not 
damaged ; for by them the fish balances itself in the 
water, and keeps its back upwards — ^by the tail it moves 
forward. The larger silken-threaded find, when once 
broken, injure the animal for some time, and, indeed, 
too often is the cause of death. These beautifully-coated 
creatures of the finny tribe, are the Cyprimu AuratuM 
of Linnaeus, and belong to the earp variety. They are 
not, as some people have asserted, indigenous to this 
kingdom, but were brought from China and Ja|)an 
about two hundred years ago. Among the most strange 
notions of cultivating a knowle<Ige of the habits of the 
finny foreigners, is to place them in a most unnatural 
position, with a bird in the hollow centre of the bowl 
or globe ; it may be called a fanciful way, it is certainly 
anything but natural. Too much care cannot bo 
exercised in changing the water, and which will be all the 
better without a varied mineral impregnation. A net 
(and not the naked hand^ should be lued for this purpose. 
If the fishes have a relish for crumbs of bread, these 
should be given at regular periods, and the water 
changed before the bread has been in long enough to sour 
it, or this may be fatally poisonous. Opinions vary con- 
cerning the aliment of gold fishes; however, it is 
'■crtain, that they will consume bread with apparent' 
icreediness; and we know instances where they have 
been fed in large ponds for years, without any (weming) 
hail result.4. Now when confined within the limits of a 
glass bowl, they should have their water cleared as often 
as possible, and they would be all the better to be re- 
moved into a larger vessel every night. The whole of the 
carp tribe liavc a dislike to unpltraHunt waters ; they con- 
j^i^tc most in ck'.ir runlet!* tluit have biH'u long undis- 
turlK'd, and particuUrly »\\c\\ as abound with miualio 
plants. Indeed, to ^uch as delitrhr in the* j^oldcn lH*autii>s, 
we would a{lvi)«i» a c<>n*iiderution of the(KH:uliur foriimti<m 
of the fish for breathing. An ingenious writer tolls us, 
** that the water sucked in by the month and vented 
by the gills, contributes a minute portion of air, but 
enough to keep up the circulation of the blood, and 
maintain life ; if we were to tie up the gills, the fish 
would be immediately suffocated." Hence, the necessity 
that wa never dk)W 1h% water to remain until it it 



muddy. When they become black, it is indicative of 
their spawning-time, and they should be placed in a lai^r 
vessel of wood or stone for a time ; when this is not 
done, for want of room the fishes are lost, and are (by 
many) ignorantly supposed to have been black with 
disease. The glass lisith-bowl, is not, as formerly, the 
sole property of the rich, the ornament of the pillared 
hall alone ; no, we can now find it standing among the 
geraniums, the fuchsias, the cry san them ums, and the 
verbenas, that grace the cottage window of the provident 
and tasteful operative ; such a picture is no despisable 
index to the page of intellectual progression, it is of the 
True, the Happy, and the Bountiful. 

LKODIEKStS. 



AMERICAN BEAUTY. 

There are two points in which it is seldom equalled, 
never excelled — the classic chasteness and delicacy of the 
features, and the smallness and exquisite symmetry of 
the extremities. In the latter respect, i>articularly, the 
American ladies are singularly fortunate. 1 liave seldom 
seen one, delicately brought up, who had not a fine hand. 
The feet are also generally very small and exquisitely 
moulded, particularly those of a Maryland girl ; who, 
well aware of their attractiveness, has a thousand little 
coquettish ways of her own of temptingly exhibiting 
them. That in which the American women are most de- 
ficient is roundness of figure. But it is a mistake to sup- 
pose that well-rounded forms are not to bo found in 
America. Whilst this ls the characteristic of English 
beauty, it is not so prominent a feature in America. In 
New England, in the mountainous districts of Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland, and in the central valley of Virginia, 
the female form is, generally speaking, as well rounded 
and developed as it is hero ; whilst a New England com- 
plexion is, in nine cases out of ten, a match for an 
English one. This, however, cannot be said of the Ameri- 
can women as a class. They are, in the majority of 
cases, over-delicate and languid ; a defect chiefly super- 
induced by their want of exercise. An English girl will 
go through as much exercise in a forenoon, without 
dreaming of fatigue, as an American will in a day, and be 
overcome by the exertion. It is also true, that American 
is more evanescent than English beauty, particularly in 
the south, where it seems to fade ere it lias well bloomed. 
But it is much more lasting in the north and north-east : 
a remark which will apply to the whole region north of 
the Potomac, and east of the lakes ; and I have known 
instances of Philadelphia lieauty as lovely and enduring 
as any that our own hardy climate can produce. — Mackaj^M 
IVetiem World, 



A n03fE TYRANT. 

FARTiDiouftNKRa is a dreadful weapon of domestic 
tyranny, ^faiiy a household ran tell the grinding power 
of a selfishness which disguises itself under the form of 
delicacy of tastes and habits. Many are the tears of 
vexation, anxiety, mortification, and disappointment, 
oecasioned by the unfeeling temper and inniuMderate 
exactions which are the legitimate fmit of undue arten- 
I ti(m to personal comfort. One must be little obtwrvant 
of what is about him, if ho hnvo not sometimes 
iH-en driven by the ingenious requisition-) of the si4f- 
indulgent, to wish tliut the hair-shirt, the pulse-and- 
water, and the flinty bed of the anchorite could be tried 
for the reformation of such. Providence seems often to 
discipline these |K>opIc by increasing the sensitiveness 
they have voluntarily induced or cherished, until it 
bi'oomes a tormenting want which nothing in nature is 
ca|Hible of allaying. They are crushed by the godn their 
own handa have set up. — Mrs, Kirtkmd, 
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THE HOLY WELL. 

It is not grrarnllT known that the tsvem in Holywell Street, 
Strand, London, known br the nign of " The Old Dog," is raised 
on the site of the " celcbrat'Ml Holy Well," from which the street 
derives its name. FitxHtcphcn mentions thin well in 1000, as being 
" famous and frequented by the scholars and youths of the City, 
when they walked forth to take the air;" and Stowe alludes 
to it as ** being much decayed and spoiled with rubbish, pur- 
posely laid tlierc for the heightening of the ground for garden 
i plots." The riiflfec-mom, at the tarem aborc-raentioncd, is sup- 
! p't'ied to be built immediately nvrr the spring. The fnllowing lines 
I were prompted by the interesting remembrance which forms one 
• of the many thousand poetic legends connected with our modern 
Habylon. 

TacT >ay, three hundred yean ago, 

The cold, pure water used to flow 

From a gurgling fount, with trees around, 

Where " The Old Dog " Tavern may now be found. 

They say it was a wondrous »i>ot, 

And the " Clirunicles " keep it uiiforgot ; 

For the pag>n of History often dwell 

On the storied fame of the *' Holy Well." 



I can see the place as it was cff yore, 

WLen its crystal riches would ripple and pour . 

From a fountain channel, fresh and dank, 

31 id flowering nuh and grassy bank ; 

When the pale cheek left the City wall, 

And the courtier fled the palaca hall. 

To seek the peaceful shadows thti fell 

On the watera of the " Ho!/ Well." 

The scholar sat on some old grey sto:4e, 
Where the try was thick and the moss had grown, 
And he conned his book, while the gentle tide 
Came softly bubbling up at his side. 
Plighted loTcrs went wandering there. 
Blending their sighs with the twilight air ; 
And many a worm lip siooped to tell 
It* first romance by the " Holy Well." 

Sweet birds came to plume their wing. 

And lave their beak in the bralliig spnng ; 

And gorgeous butterflies stopped to play 

About the place on a sultry day. 

Folks came firom the east, and came from the west. 

To take at that fountain health and rest ; 

From the north and the south they came to dwell 

Dy the fur-famed stream of the " Holy Well." 

Oh, a goodly ute was the old place then. 
When the waters were sought by the Red Cross men i 
When the brave Knights Templars there were seen. 
With their " hostclrie " gay on the flcld of grecu ; 
When the famit-hed pilgrim lingered there. 
Blessing the draught with n grateful prater. 
As his cockle hat and scallop shell 
Were thrown aside at the " Holy WeU." 



And now we see in the busy street 
A ** hostelrie " where men do meet ; 
Though they wear no symbol red-croas bands. 
And draw no steel with their strong right hands. 
For many a year there has been no trace 
Of the legend lore that marks the plnce s 
No stranger dreams of the verdant dell 
That was famed afar for iU " Holy WeU." 



(lose and narrow that place is now, 
A\liere the beautiful water used to flow ; 
I tut thoee who will may go and see 
Where the waters sprung up— pure and free. 
On the mouth of the tide they may lightly tread. 
An they would on the graves of the honoured dead 
At the sign of " The Old Dog " gossips still tell 
Rare things of the ancient " Holy Well." 

Ah, many among us, like this old place, 

K\ist in the world without a trace 

Of the exquisite tmth and goodly power, 

'I'bat filled our spirits in Life's young hour. 

Time has choked up the magical spring 

With the burthens that Trouble and Toil e*er biiqg, 

Yet wr turn with joy to let Memory tell 

Of the days when our heart was a " Holy Well." 

Eliza Cook. 



Self-help. 

Can we not learn the lesson of self-help? Society 
is full of intirm people, who incessantly summon others 
to serve them. They contrive everywhere to ex- 
haust, for thf'ir single comfort, the entire means and 
apj^liances of that luxury to which our invention has 
yet attained. Sofas, ottomans, stoves, wine, game- 
fowls, spices, perfumes, rides, the theatre, entertain- 
ments ; all these they want, they need, and whatever can 
be suggested more than these, they crave also, as if 
it were the bread which should keep them from starving ; 
and if they mi9s any one, they represent themselves as 
the most wronged and moat wretched persons on earth. 
One must have been bom and bred with them to know 
how to prepare a meal for their learned stomach. Mean- 
time, they never bestir themselves to serve another per- 
son — not they ! they have a great deal more to do for 
themselves than they can possibly perform ; nor do tliey 
once perceive tho cruel joke of their lives, but the more 
odious they grow, tho sharper is the tone of their com- 
plaining and craving. Can anything be so elegant as to 
have few wants, and to serve them one's-self, so as to 
have somewhat left to give, instead of being ahvayi. 
prompt to grasp? It is more elegant to answer one's 
own needs, tluin to be richly served ; inelegant, perhaps, 
it may look to day, and to a few, but it is an elegance 
for ever and to all. 



This Number completes the First Volume. An Index and Title- 
pap:e are ready, and may be ordered of any Bookseller. All tk« 
bark Numbers are reprinte«1. 
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